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IMuft  continually  put  the  reader  in  mind,  how  common 
it  was  among  the  Greeks,  not  only  out  of  the  titles  of 
the  Deities,  but  out  of  the  names  of  towers,  and  other 
edifices,  to  form  perfonages,  and  then  to  invent  hiftories, 
to  fupport  what  they  had  done.  When  they  had  created 
a  number  of  fuch  ideal  beings,  they  tried  to  find  out 
Vol.  II.  B  fome 
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fome  relation  :  and  thence  proceeded  to  determine  the  pa¬ 
rentage,  and  filiation  of  each,  juft  as  fancy  direded.  Some 
colonies  from  Egypt,  and  Canaan,  fettled  in  Thrace  ;  as 
appears  from  numberlefs  memorials.  The  parts,  which 
they  occupied,  were  upon  the  Hebrus,  about  Edonia,  Si- 
thon,  and  Mount  Haemus.  They  alfo  held  Pieria,  and 
Paeonia,  and  all  the  fea-coaft  region.  It  was  their  cuf- 
tom,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  all  their  fettlements 
to  form  puratheia ;  and  to  introduce  the  rites  of  fire, 
and  worfhip  of  the  Sun.  Upon  the  coaft,  of  which  I 
have  been  fpeaking,  a  temple  of  this  fort  was  founded, 
which  is  called  Torone.  The  name  is  a  compound  of 
Tor-On,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice.  The  words  pu- 
rathus,  and  puratheia,  were  in  the  language  of  Egypt  Pur- 
Ath,  and  Pur- Ait,  formed  from  two  titles  of  the  God  of  fire. 
Out  of  one  of  thefe  the  Grecians  made  a  perfonage,  which 
they  exprefted  IfyoiTog,  Prcetus,  whofe  daughters,  or  rather 
priefteftes,  were  the  Prcetides.  And  as  they  followed  the 
Egyptian  rites,  and  held  a  Cow  facred  ;  they  were  in  confe- 
quence  of  it  fuppofed  to  have  been  turned  into  1  cows  ;  juft 
as  the  priefteftes  of  Hippa  were  faid  to  have  been  changed  into 
mares ;  the  OEnotropte,  and  Peleiadas  into  pigeons.  Proteus 
of  Egypt,  whom  Menelaus.  was  fuppofed  to  have  confulted 
about  his  pafifage  homeward,  was  a  tower  of  this  fort  with 
a  purait.  It  was  an  edifice,  where  both  priefts  and  pilots 
refided  to  give  information ;  and  where  a  light  was  conti¬ 
nually  burning  to  dired  fhips  in  the  night.  The  tower  of 

Prcetides  implerunt  falfis  mugitibus  auras.  Virgil.  Eclog.  6.  v.  48. 

r  e  Torone 
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Torone  likewifc  was  a  Pharos,  and  therefore  ftiled  by  Lyco¬ 
phron  fhzygoucL  Tofwwj,  the  flaming  Torone.  The  country 
about  it  was  in  like  manner  called  *  sygcc,  Phlegra,  both 
from  thefe  flaming  Towers,  and  from  the  worfhip  there  in¬ 
troduced.  There  feems  to  have  been  a  fire  tower  in  this 
region  named  Proteus ;  for  according  to  the  ancient  ac¬ 
counts,  Proteus  is  mentioned  as  having  refided  in  thefe  parts, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  married  to  Torone.  He  is  accord¬ 
ingly  Ailed  by  the  Poet, 

5  cpXeygouag  7ro<rig 

Xrvyvog  Togwvqg,  w  yzkug  oweyferou, 

KOU  SbLiCgV, 

The  epithet  g'vyuog,  gloomy,  and  fad,  implies  a  bad  cha¬ 
racter,  which  arofe  from  the  cruel  rites  praCtifed  in  thefe 
places.  I11  all  thefe  temples,  they  made  it  a  rule  to  facrifice 
firangers,  whom  fortune  brought  in  their  way.  Torone  flood 
near 1 * 3  4  Pallene,  which  was  Ailed  5  Friyevwv  Tgopog,  the  nurfe 
of  the  earth-born ,  or  giant  brood .  Under  this  character  both 
the  fons  of  Chus,  and  the  Anakim  of  Canaan  are  included. 
Lycophron  takes  off  from  Proteus  the  imputation  of  being 

1  Herod.  L.  7.  c.  123. 

H  naAAmn  ’Kefpon jco?,  >1  sv  roj  laQ/xa  xeircct.  w  irpiv  fxev  nonfat*,  tw  Se 
KaccrccvJ'geicc,  <PAeypcux  Ss  ttqiv  exaAeiTo.  mxovv  T  ccutw  6i  fj^uofJiivoi  TiyxvTS^ 
eQvos  xve£ss,  xai  a.vo[AGv.  Strabo.  Epitome.  L.  7.  p.  510. 

3  Lycophron.  V.  115. 

4  Stephanus  places  Torone  in  Thrace,  and  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  named 
from  Torone,  who  was  not  the  wife,  but  the  daughter  of  Proteus.  A tto  T opuvris' 

n^wTgw5.  Some  made  her  the  daughter  of  Pofeidon  and  Phcenice.  See 
Steph.  $Ag ygoux.  There  were  more  towers  than  one  of  this  name. 

5  riaPiAmcty  67njA9g  Xnyivuv  rtocpov.  Lycoph.  V.  127, 
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acceflar y  to  the  vile  pra&ices,  for  which  the  place  was 
notorious ;  and  makes  only  his  fons  guilty  of  murdering 
ftrangers.  He  fays,  that  their  father  left  them  out  of  dif- 
guft, 

6  T sKmv  aKv%ag  Tag  %evoxrom  nahag. 

In  this  he  alludes  to  a  cuftom,  of  which  I  (hall  take  notice 
hereafter:  According  to  Euftathius  the  notion  was,  that 
Proteus  fled  by  a  fubterraneous  paflage  to  Egypt,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  daughter  Eidothea.  7  AzoKareTA  sig 
H isTa  Tr\g  &vyaTgog  E iSoSsag.  He  went  it  feems  from  one 
Pharos  to  another ;  from  Pallene  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  Pharos  of  Egypt  was  both  a  watch-tower,  and  a  temple, 
where  people  went  to  enquire  about  the  fuccefs  of  their 
voyage  ;  and  to  obtain  the  afliftance  of  pilots.  Proteus  was 
an  Egyptian  title  of  the  Deity,  under  which  he  was  wor- 
fhiped  both  in  the  Pharos,  and  at  8  Memphis.  He  was  the 
fame  as  Oflris,  and  Canobus :  and  particularly  the  God  of 
mariners,  who  conflned  his  department  to  the  9  fea.  From 
hence,  I  think,  we  may  unravel  the  myftery  about  the  pilot 
of  Menelaus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  named  Canobus,  and 
to  have  given  name  to  the  principal  feaport  in  Egypt.  The 
priefls  of  the  country  laughed  at  the  idle  10  ftory  ;  and  they 
had  good  reafon :  for  the  place  was  far  prior  to  the  people 
Ipoken  of,  and  the  name  not  of  Grecian  original.  It  is  ob- 

6  Lycophron.  V.  124. 

7  Euftath.  on  Dionyfius.  V.  259. 

8  Herodot.  L.  2.  c.  112. 

9  npanea.  jcocA/jctkco,  ttovtv  xAwcTas  e%c»Tct.  Orphic  Hymn,  24,’ 

Ariltides.  Oratio  iEgyptiaca,  V.  3.  p,  6q8, 

*  fervable. 
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fervable,  that  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  gives  the  pilot  another 
name,  calling  him,  inftead  of  Canobus,  Pharus.  His 

words  are  <Pccgog  0  Tlgugsvg  MsvsAaa,  which  are  fcarce  fenfe.  I 
make  no  doubt,  from  the  hiftory  of  Proteus  above,  but  that 
in  the  original,  whence  Stephanus  copied,  or  at  leaft  whence 
the  ftory  was  firft  taken,  the  reading  was  Qctgog  0  IT gooTsvg 
MeveXctx  •  that  is,  the,  Proteus  of  Menelaus,  fo  celebrated  by 
Homer,  who  is  reprefented,  as  fo  wife,  and  fo  experienced 
in  navigation,  whom  they  efteemed  a  great  prophet,  and 
a  Deity  of  the  fea,  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  Pharos.  I11  other 
words,  it  was  a  temple  of -Proteus  upon  the  Canobic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  to  which  the  Poet  makes  Menelaus  have  re- 
courfe.  Such  was  the  original  hiftory  :  but  HgwTSVg  Meve- 
Aaa  has  been  changed  to  Tgoogevg ;  and  the  God  Canobus 
turned  into  a  Grecian  pilot.  As  thefe  were  Ophite  tem¬ 
ples,  a  ftory  has  been  added  about  this  perfon  having  been 
ftung  by  a  ferpent.  "  IT gwgsvg  sv  rrj  vr)<rc*)  i \yfsig  m ro  ocpeug 
ST  ot<pt]  •  ’This  Pilot  'was  hit  ten  hy  a  ferpent ,  and  buried  in  the 
if  and.  Conformable  to  my  opinion  is  the  account  given  by 
Tzetzes,  who  fays,  that  Proteus  reftded  in  the  11  Pharos :  by 
which  is  ftgnified,  that  he  was  the  Deity  of  the  place.  He 
is  reprefented  in  the  Orphic  poetry  as  the  £rft-born  of  the 
world,  the  chief  God  of  the  fea,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
mighty  13  prophet. 

The  hiftory  then  of  Menelaus  in  Egypt,  if  fuch  a  perfon 

n  Stephanus  Byzant. 

11  Chilias.  2.  Hift.  44.  p.  31.  Tlpoo Ttvs  Qoivixw  $oiw cos  7ra.i$—7reoi  $>acov 

y.OL'TOlY.WV. 

*J  Orphic  Hymn  to  Proteus.  24, 
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ever  exifted,  amounts  to  this.  In  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  he 
applied  to  a  temple  near  Canobus,  which  was  facred  to  Pro- 
teus.  This  was  one  title  out  of  many,  by  which  the  chief 
Deity  of  the  country  was  worfhipcd,  and  was  equivalent  to 
On,  Orus,  Ofiris,  and  Canobus.  From  this  place  Menelaus 
obtained  proper  advice,  by  which  he  dire&ed  his  voyage. 
Hence  fome  fay,  that  he  had  Qgomg,  Phrontis,  for  his  pilot. 
14  agifog  MsveXaz  o  viog  O vr\Togog.  Me- 

nelaus  had  an  excellejtt  pilots  one  Phrontis ,  the  fon  of  One- 
tor.  This,  I  think,  confirms  all  that  I  have  been  faying  : 
for  what  is  Phrontis,  but  advice  and  experience  ?  and  what 
is  Onetor,  but  the  Pharos,  from  whence  it  was  obtained  ? 
Onetor  is  the  fame  as  Torone,  only  reverfed.  They 

were  both  temples  of  Proteus,  the  fame  as  On,  and  Orus  : 
both  OAsy^caca,  by  which  is  meant  temples  of  fire,  or  light- 
houfes.  Hence  we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  the  three  pi¬ 
lots,  Canobus,  Phrontis,  Pharos,  together  with  Onetor, 
were  only  poetical  perfonages  :  and  that  the  terms  pro¬ 
perly  related  to  towers,  and  fandhiaries,  which  were  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  original. 

Thefe  places  were  courts  of  juftice,  where  the  priefts 
feem  to  have  pra&ifed  a  flridl  inquifition ;  and  where  pains, 
and  penalties  were  very  fevere.  The  notion  of  the  Furies 
was  taken  from  thefe  temples :  for  the  term  Furia  is  from 
Ph’ur,  ignis,  and  fignifies  a  prieft  of  fire.  It  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cruelties  here  pra&ifed,  that  moft  of  the  an¬ 
cient  judges  are  reprefented  as  inexorable  ;  and  are  there- 

14  Euftath.  in  Dionyf.  V.  14. 

$gQ>Tiv  OmjtopiJV.  Homer.  OdylT.  I\  V,  282.  See  alfo  Hefych. 
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fore  made  judges  in  hell.  Of  what  nature  their  department 
was  efteemed  may  be  learned  from  Virgil, 

15  Gnofiius  hxc  Rhadamanthus  habet  durifiima  regna : 

Caftigatque,  auditque  dolos,  fubigitque  fateri,  &c. 

The  temple  at  Phlegya  in  Boeotia  was  probably  one  of  thefe 
courts ;  where  juftice  was  partially  adminiftered,  and  where 
great  cruelties  were  exercifed  by  the  priefts.  Hence  a  per- 
fon,  named  Phlegyas,  is  reprefented  in  the  fhades  below, 
crying  out  in  continual  agony,  and  exhorting  people  to  juf¬ 
tice. 

15  —  Phlegyafque  miferrimus  omnes 
Admonet,  et  trifti  teftatur  voce  per  umbras, 

Difcite  juftitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  Divos. 
Excellent  counfel,  but  introduced  rather  too  late.  Phlegyas 
was  in  reality  the  Sun  ;  fo  denominated  by  the  iEthiopes,  or 
Cuthites,  and  efteemed  the  fame  as  Mithras  of  Perfts.  They 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  great  benefactor,  and  lawgiver : 
for  they  held  their  laws  as  of  divine  original.  His  worlhip 
was  introduced  among  the  natives  of  Greece  by  the  Cuthites, 
ftiled  Ethiopians,  who  came  from  Egypt.  That  this  was 
the  true  hiftory  of  Phlegyas  we  may  be  allured  from  Ste- 
phanus,  and  Phavorinus.  They  mention  both  Phlegyas, 
and  Mithras,  as  men  deified  ;  and  fpecify,  that  they  were 
of  Ethiopian  original.  17  M 16 gout,  noil  QXeyvou/,  ctvS'gag  A 1610- 
Kctg  to  yevog .  Minos  indeed  is  fpoken  of,  as  an  upright 
judge  and  the  perfon  alluded  to  under  that  chara&er  was 

,s  iEneid.  L.  6.  v.  556. 

,6  Virg.  iEneid.  L.  6.  v.  618. 

!7  Stephanas.  AAo^nct. 
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eminently  diftinguifhed  for  his  piety,  and  juftice.  But  his 
priefts  were  efteemed  far  otherwile,  for  they  were  guilty  of 
great  cruelties.  Hence  we  find,  that  Minos  was  looked 
upon  as  a  judge  of  hell,  and  ftiled  Quaefitor  Minos.  Fie  was 
in  reality  a  Deity,  -the  fame  as  Menes,  and  Menon  of  Egypt : 
and  as  Manes  of  Lydia,  Perfis,  and  other  countries.  And 
though  his  hiftory  be  not  confiftently  exhibited,  yet,  fo  much 
light  may  be  gained  from  the  Cretans,  as  to  certify  us,  that 
there  was  in  their  Ifiand  a  temple  called  Men-Tor,  the  tower 
of  Men,  or  Menes.  The  Deity,  from  a  particular 18  hie- 
roglyphic,  under  which  the  natives  worfhiped  him,  was 
Piled  Minotaurus.  To  this  temple  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  annually  to  fend  fome  of  their  prime  youth  to  be  fa- 
crificed ;  juiF  as  the  people  of  Carthage  ufed  to  fend  their 
children  to  be  vi&ims  at  19  Tyre.  The  Athenians  were 
obliged  for  fome  time  to  pay  this  tribute,  as  appears  from  the 
fefiival  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance.  The  places 
moll  infamous  for  thefe  cuftoms  were  thofe,  which  were  fi~ 
tuated  upon  the  feacoaft :  and  efpecially  thofe  dangerous 
pafies,  where  failors  were  obliged  to  go  on  fhore  for  afiift- 
ance,  to  be  directed  in  their  way.  Scylla  upon  the  coaft  of 
Rhegium  was  one  of  thefe :  and  appears  to  have  been  parti¬ 
cularly  dreaded  by  mariners.  Ulyfifes  in  Homer  fays,  that  he 
was  afraid  to  mention  her  name  to  his  companions,  left  they 
fhould  through  aftonifhment  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  preferva- 
tion. 

,s  The  hieroglyphic  was  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  bull  j  which  had  the  fame 
reference,  as  the  Apis,  and  Mneuis  of  Egypt. 

19  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  20.  p.  756. 
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XkvX7\ W  <T  OVXST  S[JLv8eO[JLY)V  CtTTgriXTOV  dVlYlV, 

M rj7roo;  pot  ieuroLneg  cL'KdKkt^zm  srai^oi 
E^scnr^,  snog  Jg  zvm^oisv  crtpsag  ctvTxg. 

Some  fuppofe  Scylla  to  have  been  a  dangerous  rock  ;  and 
that  it  was  abominated  on  account  of  the  frequent  fhip- 
wrecks.  There  was  a  rock  of  that  name,  but  attended 
with  no  fuch  peril.  We  are  informed  by  Seneca,  41  Scyllain 
faxum  efle,  et  quidem  non  terribile  navigantibus.  It  was 
the  temple,  built  of  old  upon  that  44  eminence,  and  the  cuf- 
toms  which  prevailed  within,  that  made  it  fo  detefted.  This 
temple  was  a  Petra :  hence  Scylla  is  by  Homer  ftiled 
Xxvhhr)  IlsTgcuri  ;  and  the  dogs,  with  which  fine  was  fup- 
poled  to  have  been  furrounded,  were  Cahen,  or  priefts. 

As  there  was  a  Men-tor  in  Crete,  fo  there  was  a  place  of 
the  fame  name,  only  reverfed,  in  Sicily,  called  Tor-men, 
and  Tauromenium.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  fame 
cruel  practices  prevailed  here.  It  flood  in  the  country  of 
the  Lamias,  Leflrygons,  and  Cyclopes,  upon  the  river  On- 
Baal,  which  the  Greeks  rendered.  Onoballus.  From  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Cyclopian  build¬ 
ings.  Homer  has  prefented  us  with  fomething  of  truth, 
though  we  receive  it  fadly  mixed  with  fable.  We  find  from 
him,  that  when  Ulyffes  entered  the  dangerous  pafs  of 
Rhegium,  he  had  fix  of  his  comrades  feized  by  Scylla  : 

10  Homer.  OdyfT.  M.  v.  222. 

**  Epilt.  79. 

21  Ax.8cr;Aao5  <&o(>xvi'o$  xca  'ExctTVS  rnv  'XxuXXolv  MyZt.  Se,  Zv  tyi 

SxuAAji,  A ctfxicci  tuv  SxuAAar  (pnai  Suyarz^cc  eivau.  Apollonius.  Schol.  L,.  4. 
v.  828. 
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and  he  lofes  the  fame  number  in  the  cavern  of  the  Cy¬ 
clops,  which  that  monfter  devoured.  Silenus,  in  a  paf- 
fage  before  taken  notice  of,  is  by  Euripides  made  to  fay* 
that  the  mod  agreeable  repaft  to  the  Cyclops  was  the  flefh 
of  ftrangers :  nobody  came  within  his  reach,  that  he  did  not 
feed  upon. 

23  TA vkvtcctcc,  (priori,  ret.  jcgscc  rug  %evsg  tpsgsiv' 

C )vfeig  [jloKoov  ievg,  osig  s  jcccrsTtpayri. 

From  thefe  accounts  fome  have  been  led  to  think,  that  the 
priefts  in  thefe  temples  really  fed  upon  the  flefh  of  the 
perfons  facrificed :  and  that  thefe  ftories  at  bottom  allude  to 
a  fhocking  depravity ;  fuch,  as  one  would  hope,  that  human 
nature  could  not  be  brought  to.  Nothing  can  be  more 
horrid,  than  the  cruel  procefs  of  the  Cyclops,  as  it  is  repre- 
fented  by  Homer.  And  though  it  be  veiled  under  the  fhades 
of  poetry,  we  may  ftill  learn  the  deteftation  in  which  thefe 
places  were  held. 

Xuv  is  iuu  fJLOtgtyoigy  ooss  V'Avhamg  non  yair\ 

Ko7tt,  zk  eyne<poihog  yctfiaiig  fee,  isvz  Ss  youoLV. 

Tug  ts  iia^eXsisi  TctfJLoov  (inXiTsaro  io^nov' 

H cdis  <?’  u?s  Aswy  ogeoriTgotpog,  ai*  ansKsmsv 
Eymra  ts,  (ragtag  ts,  mi  ossa  faveXospra . 

'H fjisig  J s  xhcuon&g,  aver^s^ofasp  An  ysigag, 

XicsTXia  sgy  ogouPTsg,  afJLYi^apir]  i’  sys  6v[jlqv. 

*5  He  anfwered  with  his  deed  :  his  bloody  hand 
Snatch’d  two  unhappy  of  my  martial  band, 

*J  Euripides.  Cyclops.  V.  126. 

24  OdyfT.  L.  I.  v.  289. 

25  Imitated  bv  Mr.  Pope. 
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And  dafh’d  like  dogs  againft  the  rocky  floor  : 

The  pavement  fwims  with  brains,  and  mingled  gore. 

Tom  limb  from  limb,  he  fpreads  the  horrid  feaft, 

And  fierce  devours  it  like  a  mountain  beaft. 

He  fucks  the  marrow,  and  the  blood  he  drains ; 

Nor  entrails,  flefh,  nor  folid  bone  remains. 

We  fee  the  death,  from  which  we  cannot  move, 

And  humbled  groan  beneath  the  hand  of  Jove. 

One  would  not  be  very  forward  to  ftrengthen  an  imputa¬ 
tion,  which  difgraces  human  nature  :  yet  there  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  fomething  highly  brutal  and  depraved  in  the 
character  of  this  people,  to  have  given  rife  to  this  defcription 
of  foul  and  unnatural  feeding.  What  muft  not  be  concealed, 
Euhemerus,  an  ancient  writer,  who  was  a  native  of  thefe 
parts,  did  aver,  that  this  beftial  practice  once  prevailed.  Sa¬ 
turn’s  devouring  his  own  children  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to 
this  cuftom.  And  we  learn  from  this  writer,  as  the  paf- 
fage  has  been  tranfmitted  by  26  Ennius,  that  not  only  Saturn, 
but  Ops,  and  the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  days,  ufed  to  feed 
upon  human  flefh. — 27  Saturnum,  et  Opem,  casterofque  turn 
homines  humanam  carnem  folitos  efttare.  He  fpeaks  of 
Saturn,  and  Ops,  as  of  perfons,  who  once  lived  in  the  world, 
and  were  thus  guilty.  But  the  priefts  of  their  temples  were 
the  people  to  be  really  accufed  ;  the  Cyclopians,  Lamias, 

26  Ennius  tranflated  into  Latin  the  hiftory  of  Euhemerus,  who  feems  to  have 
been  a  fenfible  man,  and  law  into  the  bale  theology  of  his  country.  He  like- 
wife  wrote  againft  it,  and  from  hence  made  himfelf  many  enemies.  Strabo  treats 
him  as  a  man  devoted  to  fiction.-  L.  2.  p.  160. 

27  Ex  Ennii  Hiltoria  facra,  quoted  by  Laclantius.  Divin.  Irftiut.  Vol.  r. 
c.  13.  p.  59. 
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and  Ledrygons,  who  officiated  at  their  altars.  He  fpeaks 
of  the  cudom,  as  well  known :  and  it  had  undoubtedly  been 
praddifed  in  thofe  parts,  where  in  aftertimes  he  was  born. 
For  he  was  a  native  28  of  Zancle,  and  lived  in  the  very  country, 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  in  the  land  of  the  Ledry- 
gons,  and  Cyclopians.  The  promontory  of  Scylla  was  within 
his  fight.  He  was  therefore  well  qualified  to  give  an  account 
of  thefe  parts;  and  his  evidence  muff  neceffarily  have  weight. 
Without  doubt  thefe  cruel  practices  left  lading  impreffions ; 
and  the  memorials  were  not  effaced  for  ages. 

It  is  faid  of  Orpheus  by  Horace,  Casdibus,  et  vitdu  faedo 
deterruit :  by  which  one  fhould  be  led  to  think,  that  the 
putting  a  flop  to  this  unnatural  gratification  was  owing  to 
him.  Others  think,  that  he  only  difcountenanced  the  eating 
of  raw  defh,  which  before  had  been  ufual.  But  this  could 
not  be  true  of  Orpheus :  for  it  was  a  circumffance,  which 
made  one  part  of  his  inditutes.  If  there  were  ever  fuch  a 
man,  as  Orpheus,  he  enjoined  the  very  thing,  which  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  prohibited.  For  both  in  the  orgies  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  in  the  rites  of  Ceres,  as  well  as  of  other  Deities, 
one  part  of  the  myderies  confided  in  a  ceremony  diled 
UfjLOtpayiCL ;  at  which  time  they  eat  the  defh  quite  crude  with 
the  blood.  In  Crete  at  the  30  Dionufiaca  they  ufed  to  tear  the 
defh  with  their  teeth  from  the  animal,  when  alive.  This 

Meaativiov  Tiwyegov.  Strabo.  L.  1.  p.  81. 

19  Clemens.  Cohort.  P.  11.  Arnobius.  L.  5. 

30  Aiovvaov  MaivoAov  o^yiaCuai  Bax.%01,  wyotyayia  v in1  li^oyctvictv  ayovve^  xcti 
ifAec-Jtecn  von  x.(>eovoy.iQt$  t oov  (povoov  ave^-ey. frivol  von  o(psai}\  Clemens  Cohort, 

P  H* 
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they  did  in  commemoration  of  Dionufus.  31  Feftos  funeris 
dies  ftatuunt,  et  annuum  facrum  trieterica  confecratione 
componunt,  omnia  per  ordinem  facientes,  quae  puer  mo- 
riens  aut  fecit,  aut  paflus  eft.  Vivum  laniant  dentibus  Taurum , 
crudeles  epulas  annuis  commemorationibus  excitantes.  Apol¬ 
lonius  Rhodius  fpeaking  of  perfons  like  to  Bacchanalians, 
reprefents  them  34  ©vcunv  ufJLoSogoig  inshai,  as  favage  as  the 
Thyades,  who  delighted  in  bloody  banquets.  Upon  this 
the  Scholiaft  obferves,  that  the  Maenades,  and  Bacchae, 
ufed  to  devour  the  raw  limbs  of  animals,  which  they  had 
cut  or  torn  afunder.  33  Ylo'hXoucig  rij  fJLunct  mrctfr^iSsvTOLy  mi 
u)fJL0<T7rct,gciKTc&,  stfQiwriv.  In  the  iftand  of  Chios  it  was  a  reli¬ 
gious  cnftom  to  tear  a  man  limb  from  limb  by  way  of  facri- 
fice  to  Dionufus.  The  fame  obtained  in  Tenedos.  It  is  Por¬ 
phyry,  who  gives  the  account.  He  was  a  ftaunch  Pagan,  and 
his  evidence  on  that  account  is  of  confequence.  He  quotes  for 
the  rites  of  Tenedos  Euelpis  the  Caryftian.  34  E dvono  i s  mi 
sv  Xiw  rw  n/xaJico  A iovv<rw  cut6got7rov  £ie<T7runeg'  mi  sv  Ts- 
psfw,  (pY)<riv  EvshKig  0  K ccgvfiog.  From  all  which  we  may 
learn  one  fad  truth,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  fo  impious 
and  unnatural,  as  not  at  times  to  have  prevailed. 

We  need  not  then  wonder  at  the  character  given  of  the 
Leftrygones,  Lamias,  and  Cyclopians,  who  were  inhabitants 
of  Sicily,  and  lived  nearly  in  the  fame  part  of  the  iftand. 
They  feem  to  have  been  the  priefts,  and  prieftefles,  of  the 

Julius  Firmicus.  P.  14. 

51  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  1.  v.  636. 

5j  Scholia  Apollon.  L.  1.  v.  635. 

3+  Porphyry  7 re^t  cctto %t)s.  L.  2.  p.  224. 
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Leontini,  who  reiided  at  Pelorus,  and  in  the  Cyclopian  towers: 
on  which  account  the  Lamias  are  by  Lucilius  termed  35  Tur- 
ricolae.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  delighted  in  human 
blood,  like  the  Cyclopians,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
their  chief  repafi:  was  the  flefh  of  young  perfons  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  of  which  they  are  reprefented  as  very  greedy.  They 
were  priefts  of  Ham,  called  El  Ham ;  from  whence  was 
formed  ’Lamus  and  ’Lamia.  Their  chief  city,  the  fame 
probably,  which  was  named  Tauromenium,  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  as  the  city  of  Lamus. 

36  *E SfofJLCCTr)  S’  iKO[AZ<r(icL  AttfJiZ  OLIKV 

And  the  inhabitants  are  reprefented  as  of  the  giant  race. 

37  (poiTuv  S’  i<p6i<jL0i  A oufgvyovesj  otAAoSsv  otXXog, 

M vgioiy  ova  0LvSge<r<riv  soiaorsg,  olXKol  Tiyoxn. 

Many  give  an  account  of  the  Leftrygons,  and  Lamias,  upon 
the  Liris  in  Italy ;  and  alfo  upon  other  parts  of  that  coaft : 
and  fome  of  them  did  fettle  there.  But  they  were  more 
particularly  to  be  found  in  38  Sicily  near  Leontium,  as  the 
Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron  obferves.  39  A oufgvyoveg,  01  vvv  As- 
onivoi.  “The  ancient  Lefirygons  were  the  people ,  whofe  pojle- 
rity  are  now  called  Leontini ,  The  fame  writer  takes  notice 

35  Turricolas  Lamias,  Fauni  quas  Pompiliique 

Infti'tu'ere  Numse.  Lactant.  de  falfa  Relig.  L.  1.  c.  22.  p.  105.' 

36  Homer  Odyff.  K.  v.  81. 

37  - K.  v.  120. 

3'  Er  fjLtfiSi  t ivi  t m  Xtogz-S  (tws  XotsA/as)  KvxXumu  v.oci  A ou<rfyjyovzSi  oix,ncrct't 
Thucyd.  L.  6.  p.  378. 

39  Scholia.  V,  956.  Leon,  in  Leontium  is  a  tranflation  of  Lais  Leo: 

.Bocnart. 
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of  their  incivility  to  ftrangers :  40  Ovx,  wav  ei6i<r(JLevoi  %ev%£ 
vzohyBvQai.  That  they  were  Amonians,  and  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  Babylonia,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  Erythrean  Sibyl ;  who  was  no  other  than  a  Lamian 
prieftefs.  She  is  faid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Lamia, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Pofeidon.  41  XiEvh\av~—Aa[j,tag 
%<rav  Ovyarega  ra  Uocsi^ocvog.  Under  the  character  of  one 
perfon  is  to  be  underflood  a  prieflhood :  of  which  commu¬ 
nity  each  man  was  called  Lamus,  and  each  prieftefs  Lamia. 
By  the  Sibyl  being  the  daughter  of  Lamia,  the  daughter  of 
Pofeidon,  is  meant,  that  fhe  was  of  Lamian  original,  and 
ultimately  defcended  from  the  great  Deity  of  the  fea.  Who 
is  alluded  to  under  that  character,  will  hereafter  be  fhewn. 
The  countries,  to  which  the  Sibyl  is  referred,  point  out  her 
extraction  :  for  fhe  is  faid  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  and 
Babylonia.  42  Oi  Jg  a vty\v  Ba&A wviav,  eregoi  S's  X&vXAav 
JtaXntnv  AiyvffTiav.  If  the  Sibyl  came  from  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  her  fuppofed  parent  Lamia  muft  have  been  of  the 
fame  original. 

The  Lamias  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  but  Greece,  Pontus,  and  43  Libya.  And  however 
widely  they  may  have  been  feparated  they  are  ftill  repre- 


4’  Lycoph.  above. 

4‘  Plutarch  de  Defeft.  Orac.  Vol.  i.  P.  39S. 

'Et egoi  Se  (pxcriv  ex  M aAiatoov  cc(Liv.z-t§ou  Aa.jj.iai  byxTeoa  2h£uAAav.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  358.  Paufanias  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Lamia.  L.  10.  p.  825. 

41  Clemens  Alex.  L.  1.  p.  358. 

4!  See  Diodorus.  L.  20.  p.  778.  of  the  Lamia  in  Libya,  and  of  her  cavern. 
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fented  in  the  fame  unfavourable  light.  Euripides  fays  that 
their  very  name  was  deteftable. 

44  Tig  TovvojJM  Toi’  S7tom$i<?ov  Sgoroig 
Ova  QiSe  Aoi[juag  7t\g  A J&vfikw  yevog, 

Philoftratus  fpeaks  of  their  beftial  appetite,  and  unnatural 
gluttony.  45  Aoifju&g  fagUM,  kou  (jlccTkis'cl  oLvOgUTreiWy  egcw. 
And  Ariftotle  alludes  to  practices  ftill  more  fhocking :  as  if 
they  tore  open  the  bodies  big  with  child,  that  they  might 
get  at  the  infant  to  devour  it.  I  fpeak ,  fays  he,  of  people , 
who  have  brutal  appetites.  46  A syw  c!s  7<xg  dyigiwfrsig,  oiou  7r\v 
ccv6gw7rov,  7y\ v  teyvcri  7ag  xvxtrctg  0LvcL<rr£iQi<7cLv  ret  % ouSioi 
KccrevOetiv.  Thefe  deferiptions  are  perhaps  carried  to  a  great 
excefs ;  yet  the  hiftory  was  founded  in  truth  :  and  fliews 
plainly  what  fearful  impreflions  were  left  upon  the  minds  of 
men  from  the  barbarity  of  the  firft  ages. 

One  of  the  principal  places  in  Italy,  where  the  Lamiie 
feated  themfelves,  was  about  Formi®  ;  of  which  Horace 
takes  notice  in  his  Ode  to  aElius  Lamia. 

47  iEli,  vetufto  nobilis  ab  Lamo,  &c. 

Authore  ab  illo  ducis  originem, 

Qui  Formiarum  mcenia  dicitur 
Princeps,  et  innantem  Marie® 

Littoribus  tenuifie  Lirim. 

The  chief  temple  of  the  Formians  was  upon  the  fea-coaft  at 

44  Euripides  quoted  ibid. 

44  Philoftratus.  Vita  Apollon.  L.  4.  p.  183. 

46  Ariftot.  Ethic.  L.  7.  c.  6.  p.  1 1 8.  See  Plutarch  7 reoi  7roKv7rgoiy[jio(rvm. 
And  Ariftoph.  Vefpa;.  Schol.  v.  1030. 

47  Horace.  L.  3.  Ode  17. 
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Caiete.  It  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name  from  a  woman,  who 
died  here  :  and  whom  fome  make  the  nurfe  of  iEneas,  others 
of  Afcanius,  others  ftill  of  48  Creufa.  The  truth  is  this :  it 
flood  near  a  cavern,  facred  to  the  God  Ait,  called  Ate,  Atis, 
and  Attis ;  and  it  was  hence  called  Caieta,  and  Caiatta. 
Strabo  fays,  that  it  was  denominated  from  a  cave,  though 
he  did  not  know  the  precife  49  etymology.  There  were 
alfo  in  the  rock  fome  wonderful  fubterranes,  which  branched 
out  into  various  apartments.  Here  the  ancient  Lamii, 
the  priefts  of  Ham,  50  refided :  whence  Silius  Italicus,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  place,  ftiles  it  51  Regnata  Lamo  Cai¬ 
eta.  They  undoubtedly  facrificed  children  here ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  fame  cuftom  was  common  among  the  Lamii,  as 
prevailed  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  ufed  to  whip 
their  children  round  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia.  Thus  much 
we  are  allured  by  Fulgentius,  and  others,  that  the  ufual 
term  among  the  ancient  Latines  for  the  whipping  of  chil¬ 
dren  was  Caiatio.  51  Apud  Antiquos  Caiatio  dicebatur 
puerilis  caedes. 

The  coaft  of  Campania  feems  to  have  been  equally  infa¬ 
mous  :  and  as  much  dreaded  by  mariners,  as  that  of  Rhe- 
gium,  and  Sicily.  Here  the  Sirens  inhabited,  who  are 
reprefented,  as  the  bane  of  all,  who  navigated  thofe  feas. 
They  like  the  Lamii  were  Cuthite,  and  Canaanitilh  priefts, 

48  Virgil.  JE n.  L.  7.  v.  1.  See  Servius. 

49  Strabo.  L.  5.  p.  357.  Ko?arov  Kaiomav.  xA. 

50  Ibid.  P.  356. 

51  Silius.  L.  8. 

5"  De  Virgiliana  continentia.  P.  762.  Caiat  fignified  a  kind  of  whip,  or  thong, 
probably  fuch  was  ufed  at  Caiate. 
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who  had  founded  temples  in  thefe  parts ;  and  particularly 
near  three  fmall  iflands,  to  which  they  gave  name.  Thefe 
temples  were  rendered  more  than  ordinarily  famous  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  women,  who  officiated.  They  were  much  ad- 
dided  to  the  cruel  rites,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking  ; 
fo  that  the  fhores,  upon  which  they  refided,  are  defcribed, 
as  covered  with  the  bones  of  men,  deftroyed  by  their  arti¬ 
fice. 

53  Jamque  adeo  fcopulos  Sirenum  adveda  fubibat, 
Difficiles  quondam,  multorumque  offibus  albos. 

They  ufed  hymns  in  their  temples,  accompanied  with  the 
mufick  of  their  country :  which  muft  have  been  very  en¬ 
chanting,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  traditions  handed  down 
of  its  efficacy.  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  fongs  of  the 
Canaanites  and  54  Cretans  were  particularly  plaintive,  and 
plealing.  But  nothing  can  fhew  more  fully  the  power  of 
ancient  harmony  than  the  charader  given  of  the  Sirens. 
Their  cruelty  the  ancients  held  in  deteflation ;  yet  always 
fpeak  feelingly  of  their  mufic.  They  reprefent  their  fongs 
as  fo  fatally  winning,  that  nobody  could  withstand  their 
fweetnefs.  All  were  foothed  with  it ;  though  their  life  was 
the  purchafe  of  the  gratification.  The  Scholiaft  upon  Lyco- 
phron  makes  them  the  children  of  the  Mufe  55  Terpfi- 
chore.  Nicander  fuppofes  their  mother  to  have  been  Melpo¬ 
mene  :  others  make  her  Calliope.  The  whole  of  this  is 
merely  an  allegory;  and  means  only  that  they  were  the 

53  Virgil.  iEneid.  L.  5.  v.  864. 

54  SeeNonnus.  L.  19.  p.  320. 

ss  V.  653.  See  Natalis  Comes, 
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daughters  of  harmony.  Their  efficacy  is  mentioned  by 
56  Apollonius  Rhodius :  and  by  the  Author  of  the  Orphic  57 
Argonautica :  but  the  account  given  by  Homer  is  by  far  the 
moft  affecting. 

58  SeigwoLs  (jlsv  7r%uT0])  ct$i%scti,  di  pot  re  ftotnotg 
A vOgooKsg  Sehyxnv,  0,  rig  trepsetg  SKrotepucriroti. 

O fig  ct'iSgeiy  rehotrsi,  mi  cpSoyyov  otKxcri 
Ssimoov,  rtc  cT  uti  yvvYi,  mi  vwciat  rexvot 

OimSe  VO£Yi<TOLVTl  7TCtglCCtTCtl,  aSs  yOLVWTOLl * 

AAA ot  re  Zsigwsg  Xiyvgri  Oehy&triv  otoity, 

'H^evcti  zv  KzifJtom*  noTwg  r  ctfjtp  ofzoepiv  6ig 
Ayfgw  xvSofJtsvoov,  ffsgi  is  pivoi  /junvdariv. 

They  are  the  words  of  Circe  to  Ulyffes,  giving  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dangers,  which  he  was  to  encounter. 

59  Next  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough  the  feas. 
Their  fong  is  death,  and  makes  deftru&ion  pleafe. 
Unbleft  the  man,  whom  mu  fie  makes  to  ftray 
Near  the  curft  coaft,  and  liften  to  their  lay. 

No  more  that  wretch  ffiall  view  the  joys  of  life, 

His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  pleaftng  wife. 

In  verdant  meads  they  fport,  and  wide  around 
Lie  human  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  ground  : 

The  ground  polluted  floats  with  human  gore, 

And  human  carnage  taints  the  dreadful  fhore. 

Fly,  fly  the  dangerous  coaft. 

56  L.  4.  v.  892. 

57  v.  1269. 

,8  Odyff.  M.  v.  39. 

59  From  Mr.  Pope’s  Tranflation. 
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The  Story  at  bottom  relates  to  the  people  abovementioned ; 
who  with  their  mufic  ufed  to  entice  Strangers  into  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  their  temples,  and  then  put  them  to  death.  Nor 
was  it  mufic  only,  with  which  perfons  were  feduced  to  fol¬ 
low  them.  The  female  part  of  their  choirs  were  main¬ 
tained  for  a  twofold  purpofe,  both  on  account  of  their 
voices  and  their  beauty.  They  were  accordingly  very  liberal 
of  their  favours,  and  by  thefe  means  enticed  feafaring  per¬ 
fons,  who  paid  dearly  for  their  entertainment.  Scylla  was 
a  perfonage  of  this  fort :  and  among  the  fragments  of  Cal¬ 
limachus  we  have  a  fhort,  but  a  moft  perfed,  defcription  of 
her  charader. 

?!  2/rjAAa,  yvvr\  KCLTawtrct,  mi  ov  %J/ v6og  zvo[jl  Byzvoi. 

KccTamrcc  is  by  fome  interpreted  malefica ;  upon  which  the 
learned  HemSterhufius  remarks  very  juStly — mramo’oc  cur 
Latine  vertatur  malefica  non  video.  Si  Grammaticis  obtem- 
peres,  meretricem  interpretabere  :  erat  enim  revera  Nijo'iwns 
kolKy]  sTCLiga,  ut  Heraclitus  ftegi  vjtis  :  c.  2.  Scylla  then,  un¬ 
der  which  charader  we  are  here  to  understand  the  chief 
prieftefs  of  the  place,  was  no  other  than  a  handfome  ifiand 
Strumpet.  Her  name  it  feems  betokened  as  much,  and  She 
did  not  belie  it  :  8  \|/ v6og  zvof  S'gxtrx.  We  may  from  thefe 
data  decipher  the  hiftory  of  Scylla,  as  given  by  Tzetzes. 
Hv  is  ffgunov  XxvKXa  yvvri  ev7rg£7rY)s'  Horsiim  is  c tvvhvol 
CL7TS@Yigi0i)@Y)»  Scylla  was  originally  a  handfotne  wench  ;  but  being 
too  free  with  feafaring  people  fhe  made  herfelf  a  beajl.  She 
was,  like  the  Sibyl  of  Campania,  faid  by  Stefichorus  to  have 

60  Callimachi  Frag.  184.  P.  510, 

been 
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been  the  daughter  of  61  Lamia.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that 
all,  who  redded  in  the  places,  which  I  have  been  defcribing, 
were  of  the  fame  religion,  and  of  the  fame  family  ;  being 
the  defendants  of  Ham,  and  chiefly  by  the  collateral 
branches  of  Chus,  and  Canaan. 

The  like  rites  prevailed  in  Cyprus,  which  had  in  great 
meafure  been  peopled  by  perfons  of  thefe  families.  One 
of  their  principal  cities  was  Curium,  which  was  denomi¬ 
nated  from  63  Curos,  the  Sun,  the  Deity,  to  whom  it  was 
facred.  In  the  perilous  voyages  of  the  ancients  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  ftrangers,  whether  fhipwrecked,  or 
otherwife  diftrefled,  to  fly  to  the  altar  of  the  chief  Deity, 
©S8  cpihix,  mi  %evi8y  the  God  of  charity  and  hofpitalityy  for 
his  protection.  This  was  fatal  to  thofe,  who  were  driven 
upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  Cyprus.  The  natives  of  Curium 
made  it  a  rule  to  deftroy  all  fuch  under  an  appearance  of  a 
religious  rite.  Whoever  laid  their  hands  upon  the  altar  of 
Apollo,  were  caft  down  the  precipice,  upon  which  it  flood, 
6+  EvSvg  zgiv  a^a,  ccf  Y\g  pi7TTZ(ri  Txg  d^/ctfjisvovg  ra  T8 
A noXXocvog.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  the  practice,  as  if  it  fubflfted 
in  his  time.  A  like  cuftom  prevailed  at  the  Tauric  Cher- 
fonefus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus.  65  ®vx<n  pev  rp 

61  Apollon.  L.  4.  v.  828.  Scholia.  She  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  Hecate  and  Phorcun.  Ibid.  The  daughter  of  a  Deity  means  the  prieftefs.. 
Phor-Cun  fignifies  Ignis  Dominus,  the  fame  as  Hephaeftus. 

6z  Herodotus.  L.  7.  c.  go. 

65  Kugos  0  yAios.  See  Radicals.  P.  40. 

4  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  1002,  the  promontory  was  called  Curias.  Kvgists  cctc^oC 
fir  at  xoA«  Kugiw. 

6s  L.  4.  c.  103. 
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ncqSeM  Tovg  T£  votVYiyov;,  mi  T8g  av  AaSW*  ‘EAAjjv&w  sTnmp^- 
SsVTCtg,  Tg07TU  TOILS'  KctT0lg%0l[Jt,SV0l  f>07rCtXti  7T0U3TI  Vt]V  Keq>0L'kY\V. 
O i  fjLsv  Asyacn,  dag  to  crwp.a  olto  ts  ac^fju/B  hufienn  mru' 

S7ri  ycup  Kg) )fjLV3  ifgvrou  to  \gov.  ktK.  The  people  of  this  place 
worjhip  the  virgin  Goddefs  Artemis  :  at  whofe  Jhrine  they  facri - 
fee  all  perfons ,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  fipwrecked  upon 
their  coaft  :  and  all  the  Grecians ,  that  they  can  lay  hold  of 
when  they  are  at  any  time  thither  drive?i.  All  thefe  they  with - 
out  any  ceremony  brain  with  a  club .  Though  others  fay ,  that 

they  jhove  them  off  headlong  from  a  high  precipice :  for  their 
temple  is  founded  upon  a  cliff. 

The  Den  of  Cacus  was  properly  Ca-Chus,  the  cavern,  or 
temple  of  Chus  :  out  of  which  the  poets  and  later  hiftori- 
ans  have  formed  a  ftrange  perfonage,  whom  they  reprefent 
as  a  fhepherd,  and  the  fon  of  Vulcan.  Many  ancient  Divi¬ 
nities,  whofe  rites  and  hiftory  had  any  relation  to  Ur  in 
Chaldea,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  children  of  Vulcan ;  and 
oftentimes  to  have  been  born  in  fire.  There  certainly  ftood 
a  temple  of  old  upon  the  Aventine  mountain  in  Latium, 
which  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  cruelties 
of  the  priefts,  and  their  continual  depredations,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  hiftory  of  Cacus.  Virgil  makes  Evander 
deferibe  the  place  to  fEneas ;  though  it  is  fuppofed  in  his 
time  to  have  been  in  ruins. 

66  Jam  primum  faxis  fufpenfam  hanc  afpice  rupem, 
Disje&as  procul  ut  moles,  defertaque  montis 
Stat  domus,  et  fcopuli  ingentem  traxere  ruinam. 

66  Virgil.  iEneid.  L.  8.  v.  190. 

Hie 
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Hie  fpelunca  fuit,  vafto  fubmota  receftu, 

Semihominis  Caci,  facies  quam  dira  tegebat, 

Solis  inacceflam  radiis  :  femperque  recenti 
Caede  tepebat  humus ;  foribufque  affixa  fuperbis 
Ora  virum  trifti  pendebant  pallida  tabo. 

Huic  monftro  Vulcanus  erat  pater. 

Livy  mentions  Cacus  as  a  fhepherd,  and  a  perfon  of  great 
ftrength,  and  violence.  67  Paftor,  accola  ejus  loci,  Cacus, 
ferox  viribus.  He  is  mentioned  alfo  by  Plutarch,  who  ftiles 
him  Caccus,  YLclkko;.  68  Toy  pev  yctg  H^pctigs  waihx.  *P wpctioi 
K ouaov  ifogztri  nvg  aou  (pXoyctg  atpievou  hot  ra  rofictrog  s%w 
psatretg.  As  there  were  both  priefts,  and  prieftefles,  in  tem¬ 
ples  of  this  fort,  perfons  ftiled  both  Lami,  and  Lamias ;  fo 
we  read  both  of  a  Cacus,  and  a  Caca.  The  latter  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Goddefs,  who  was  made  a  Deity  for 
having  betrayed  her  brother  to  Hercules.  69  Colitur  et  Caca, 
quae  Herculi  fecit  indicium  bourn  ;  divinitatem  confecuta, 
quia  perdidit  fratrem.  In  fhort,  under  the  characters  of 
Caca,  and  Cacus,  we  have  a  hiftory  of  Cacufian  priefts, 
who  feem  to  have  been  a  fet  of  people  devoted  to  rapine 
and  murder. 

What  we  exprefs  Cocytus,  and  fuppofe  to  have  been 
merely  a  river,  was  originally  a  temple  in  Egypt  called  Co- 
Cutus  :  for  rivers,  were  generally  denominated  from  fome 
town,  or  temple,  near  which  they  ran.  Co-Cutus  means  the 
Cuthite  temple,  the  houfe  of  Cuth.  It  was  certainly  a  place 

67  Livy.  L.  1.  c.  7. 

68  Plutarch,  in  Amatorio.  Vol.  2.  p.  762. 

49  La&antius  de  F.  R.  L.  1.  c.  20.  p.  go. 
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of  inquifition,  where  great  cruelties  were  exercifed.  Hence 
the  river,  which  was  denominated  from  it,  was  efteemed  a 
river  of  hell ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  continual  cries,  and 
lamentations  refounding  upon  its  waters. 

Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  its  banks. 

Milton  fuppofes  the  river  to  have  been  named  from  the 
Greek  word  xuKVTogz  but  the  reverfe  is  the  truth.  From 
the  baleful  river  and  temple  Co-cutus  came  the  Greek  terms 
tcwKVTog,  and  zmvca.  Acheron,  another  infernal  river,  was 
properly  a  temple  of  Achor,  the  6sog  ctTTOfJLViog  of  Egypt, 
Paleftine,  and  Cyrene.  It  was  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  called 
Achor-On :  and  it  gave  name  to  the  river,  on  whofe  banks 
it  flood.  Hence  like  Cocutus  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
melancholy  flream,  and  by  the  Poet  Theocritus  Piled 
I1  the  river  of  lamentations.  Arifto- 

phanes  fpeaks  of  an  eminence  of  this  name,  and  calls  it 
7*  A yegomog  < rtconeMg  dipLCLTOfOLyYig,  the  rock  of  Acheron , 
dropping  blood . 

70  Milton.  L.  2.  v.  579. 

71  Theoc.  Idyll.  17.  Y.  47. 

71  Ariftoph.  BccTgx%.  V.  474.  So  Cocytus  is  by  Claudian  defcribed  as  the 
river  of  tears. 

. . preffo  lacrymarum  fonte  refed  it 

De  Rapt.  Proferp.  L.  1.  v.  87. 


Cocytos. 
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MEED  or  M  H  T  I  2, 

AND 

The  Goddess  H  I  P  P  A. 


ON E  of  the  moll  ancient  Deities  of  the  Amonians 
was  named  Meed,  or  Meet ;  by  which  was  fignified 
divine  wifdom.  It  was  rendered  by  the  Grecians  M YfCig  in 
the  mafculine :  but  feems  to  have  been  a  feminine  Deity ; 
and  reprefented  under  the  fymbol  of  a  beautiful  female 
countenance  furrounded  with  ferpents.  The  author  of 
the  Orphic  Poetry  makes  Metis  the  origin  of  all  1  things  : 
which  Proclus  expreffes  4  TY\V  hfjuvgyixriv  outiolv  :  and  fuppofes 
this  perfonage  to  be  the  fame  as  Phanes,  and  Dionufus,  from 
whom  all  things  proceeded.  By  Timotheus  Chronogra- 
phus,  in  his  account  of  the  creation,  this  Divinity  was  de- 
fcribed  as  that  vivifying  light,  which  firlT  broke  forth  upon 
the  infant  world,  and  produced  life  and  motion.  His  notion 

1  He  makes  Metis  the  fame  as  Athena.  H.  31.  L.  10. 

In  another  place  Metis  is  ftiled  7T£&>tqs  yeveTao.  Frag.  6.  v.  19.  p.  366. 

1  Ibid.  Fragm.  8.  p.  373. 
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is  faid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Orpheus :  EpgatfS  is  (o 
3  O g<pevg)  on  to  <pug  fufeav  top  aiSsga  sepooTiore  navap  ty\p  ten- 
tip'  bikup,  bkbipq  sip cu  to  (pug  to  prfcap  top  ouSegct  to  7rgoeigr\- 

(jLEPOP,  TO  V7T£gTQLT0'J  7CCLVTM)  £  OPOpia  0  CiVTOg  O gQSVg  CMZTOLg  Bit 
McLVTSlOLg  B^EITTB  MHTI2,  07TSg  £fi(JLY]PBVSTai  BOTAH,  0122, 
Zf2QA0THP,  E 17TBV  bp  Tp  avTx  skQstsi  TavTag  Tag  Tgsig  Oeiag 
tup  opo[j,utup  ivpapisig  fju av  eivcti  Svpupup,  mi  ep  jega Tog  78- 
tup  @bop,  op  ovfsig  oga.  The  account  is  remarkable.  Hippa 
was  another  Goddefs  of  the  like  antiquity,  and  equally  ob- 
folete.  Some  traces  however  are  to  be  Bill  found  in  the 
Orphic  verfes  above  mentioned,  by  which  we  may  difeover 
her  original  character  and  department.  She  is  there  repre- 
fented,  as  the  nurfe  of  4  Dionufus,  and  feems  to  have  been 
the  fame  as  Cybele,  who  was  worfhiped  in  the  mountains 
of  5  Phrygia,  and  by  the  Lydians  upon  Tmolus.  She  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  foul  of  the  6  world  :  and  the  perfon,  who 
received,  and  foflered  Dionufus,  when  he  came  from  the 
thigh  of  his  father.  This  hiftory  relates  to  his  fecond  birth, 
when  he  returned  to  a  fecond  Bate  of  childhood.  Dionufus 
was  the  chief  God  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  worfhiped 
under  various  titles  :  which  at  length  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  different  Deities.  Moft  of  thefe  fecondary  Divini¬ 
ties  had  the  title  of  Hippius,  and  Hippia  :  and  as  they  had 
female  attendants  in  their  temples,  thefe  too  had  the  name  of 

3  Eufebii  Chron.  Log.  p.  4.  1.  42. 

4  l-rnrccv  xiKXriay.60  Basely  t (>q$ov.  Hymn,  48. 

5  Hymn.  47.  v.  4. 

6  Orphic  Frag.  43.  *H  fxtv  yag  'imrot,  ra  7 rctvTOi  a  ca  jctA.  Proclus.  ibid, 

p.  401. 

Hippai. 
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Hippai.  What  may  have  been  the  original  of  the  term 
Hippa,  and  Hippus,  will  be  matter  of  future  difquifition. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  their  ancient  theology,  uni¬ 
formly  referred  it  to  7  horfes.  Hence  it  was  often  prefixed 
to  the  names  of  Gods,  and  of  Goddefies,  when  it  had  no  re¬ 
lation  to  their  department ;  and  feemed  inconfiftent  with 
their  charadler.  We  have  not  only  an  account  of  A^g 
Tmos,  Mars  the  horfeman  ;  but  of  Pofeidon  Hippius,  though 
a  God  of  the  fea.  He  is  accordingly  complimented  upon 
this  title  by  the  Poet  Ariflophanes. 

8  'Em’  A vc&  Uorsiiov.  w 
Xa TJCOXgOTUV  IffTTUV  KTV7T0 g 
Ka;  yg e[jLSTi(r[jLo$  ivioLVSK 

Ceres  had  the  title  of  Hippia :  and  the  Goddefs  of  wifdom 
Minerva  had  the  fame.  We  read  alfo  of  Juno  Hippia,  who 
at  Olympia  partook  of  joint  rites,  and  worfhip  with  thofe 
equeftrian  Deities  Neptune,  and  Mars.  Paufanias  mentions 
9  Tloreiioovog  'Ema,  Mi  'Hgzg  'inniz  SufJLOi :  and  hard  by  tyi  [jlbv 
A geug  1 7nnx,  Tp  is  AOwocg  '1 7T7ns  SofJLog.  In  Arcadia,  and 
Elis,  the  moft  ancient  rites  were  preferved :  and  the  Gre¬ 
cians  might  have  known,  that  the  terms  Hippa  and  Hippia 

7  Among  the  Egyptians  the  emblems,  of  which  they  made  ufe,  were  arbitrary, 
and  very  different  from  the  things,  to  which  they  referred.  An  eagle,  an  ox,  and 
a  horfe,  were  all  ufed  as  fymbols,  but  had  no  real  connection  with  the  things 
alluded  to,  nor  any  the  leaft  likenels.  The  Grecians  not  confidering  this,  were 
always  milled  by  the  type ;  and  never  regarded  the  true  hiftory,  which  was  veiled 
under  it. 

8  ' Imre  a .  v.  548. 

9  Paufan.  L.  5.  p.  414. 
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were  of  foreign  purport  from  the  other  titles  given  to  Juno 
at  Olympia.  For  they  facrificed  here  to  10  Amonian  Juno, 
and  to  Juno  Paramonian ;  which  were  alfo  titles  of  Hermes. 
Hippa  was  a  facred  Egyptian  term,  and  as  fuch  was  confer¬ 
red  upon  Arfinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  for 
the  princes  of  Egypt  always  affirmed  to  themfelves  facred 
appellations.  11  'Iarara  A r\  rs  O^AaJsApa  yvvq.  As 
the  Grecians  did  not  enquire  into  the  hidden  purport  of  an¬ 
cient  names,  they  have  continually  mifreprefented  the  hifto- 
ries,  of  which  they  treated.  As  Ceres  was  ftiled  Hippa,  they 
have  imagined  her  to  have  been  turned  into  a  11  mare :  and 
Hippius  Pofeidon  was  in  like  manner  changed  to  a  horfe, 
and  fuppofed  in  that  fhape  to  have  had  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Goddefs.  Of  this  Ovid  takes  notice. 

53  Et  te,  flava  comas,  frugum  mitiflima  mater 
Senfit  equum  :  te  fenfit  avem  crinita  colubris 
Mater  equi  volucris. 

The  like  is  mentioned  of  the  nymph  1+  Ocuroe  :  alfo  of  Phil— 
lyra,  who  was  fo  changed  by  Saturn.  He  is  faid  to  have 
taken  upon  himfelf  the  fame  fhape,  and  to  have  followed  her 
neighing  over  the  mountains  of  Theffaly. 

15  Talis  et  ipfe  jubam  cervice  effudit  equina 
Conjugis  adventu  pernix  Saturnus,  et  altum 
Pelion  hinnitu  fugiens  implevit  acuto. 

10  Paufan.  L.  5.  p.  416. 

11  Hefych.  \7nr1a.. 

,z  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  649. 

13  Metam.  L.  6.  v.  117. 

,+  Ovid.  Metam.  L.  2.  v.  668. 

Virg.  Georg.  L.  3.  v.  92. 
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All  thefe  legendary  ftories  arofe  from  this  ancient  term 
being  obfolete,  and  mifapplied.  Homer  makes  mention  of 
the  mares  of  Apollo,  which  the  God  was  fuppofed  to  have 
bred  in  Pieria : 

16  T ocg  tv  Ihegir)  8ge\ ]/  ctgyvgorot'og  AtoAAwi/. 

And  he  has  accordingly  put  them  in  harnefs,  and  given 
them  to  the  hero  Eumelus.  Callimachus  takes  notice  of  the 
fame  mares  in  his  hymn  to  the  Shepherd  God  Apollo. 

17  mi  N ofjuov  KiKXri<TKofiev,  s%sti  fteivz, 

E B7T  A[x<pgv(rcp  ^evyiriS&s  ergsqev  faK0Lg> 

H l8ss  V7T  SgOOTl  KeJtOLV[Jl£1IOg  A$[JtfflOlO' 

Thefe  Hippai,  mifconftrued  mares,  were  priefteffes  of  the 
Goddefs  Hippa,  who  was  of  old  worfhipped  in  Theffaly, 
and  Thrace,  and  in  many  different  regions.  They  chanted 
hymns  in  her  temples,  and  performed  the  rites  of  fire :  but 
the  worfhip  growing  obfolete,  the  very  terms  were  at  lafl 
miftaken.  How  far  this  worfhip  once  prevailed  may  be 
known  from  the  many  places  denominated  from  Hippa.  It 
was  a  title  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  and  often  compounded 
Hippa  On,  and  contracted  Hippon :  of  which  name  places 
occur  in  Africa  near  Carthage18.  'Hrs  Kigroi  noKis  sv - 
Tccv8ct  mi  01  £vo  'lKiruveg.  Argos  was  of  old  called  Hip- 

16  Iliad  B.  v.  766.  He  alfo  mentions  the  mares  of  Eri&honius,  with  which 
Boreas  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  enamoured. 

T au)V  xca  Bopevf  noccaaocTo  £oax.cfjt.evctuV) 

Itt<?  S  €i<ray.evoi  Tcogehi^ctTO  xvoct'o^carr. 

A i  S’  iTroKVGo-ctfjLeva.1  erexov  SuoxciiSfxa  too  Ay;..  Iliad.  T.  V.  224. 

17  H.  to  Apollo,  v.  47. 

*8  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1188. 
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peion ;  not  from  the  animal  'LvTOf,  but  19  clko  I Tcm&  Ta 
A otvcix,  from  Hippa  the  daughter  of  Danaus  :  that  is  from  a 
priedefs,  who  founded  there  a  temple,  and  introduced  the 
rites  of  the  Goddefs,  whom  fhe  ferYed.  As  it  was  a  title  of 
the  Sun,  it  was  fometimes  expreffed  in  the  mafculine  gender 
Hippos :  and  Paufanias  takes  notice  of  a  mod;  curious,  and 
remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  though  he  almoft  ruins  the 
purport  of  it  by  referring  it  to  an  horfe.  It  flood  near 
mount  Taygetus  in  Laconia,  and  was  called  the  monument 
of  Hippos.  The  author  tells  us,  20  that  at  particular  inter¬ 
vals  from  this  monument  food  feven  pillars ,  kclto c  T^onov  oi[Xca 
agyguov ,  placed ,  fays  he,  as  I  imagine  according  to  fome  ancient 
rule  and  method ;  which  pillars  were  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the 
feven  planets .  If  then  thefe  exterior  flones  related  to  the  21 
feven  erratic  bodies  in  our  fphere,  the  central  monument  of 
Hippos  mufl  neceffarily  have  been  deiigned  for  the  Sun. 
And  however  rude  the  whole  may  poffibly  have  appeared,  it 
is  the  moll  ancient  reprefentation  upon  record,  and  confe- 
quently  the  mod  curious,  of  the  planetary  fydem. 

It  is  from  hence,  I  think,  manifed,  that  the  titles  Hippa, 
and  Hippos,  related  to  the  luminary  Ofiris ;  and  betokened 
fome  particular  department  of  that  Deity,  who  was  the  fame 

19  Hefych.  l7T7reioy. 

10  TJpoicvcri  cfg  cl7r7ra  xctXufAZVov  yxnjy.a.  — Kioves  Ss  e-nxTct^  ot  ra  um/xccTix 
Tara  Sn %*criv  oj  7ro^u,  xccto.  t^ottov  oiy.cci  rov  ctp%cx.iov,  ou $  ccq^icuv  rcav  LlAavurcoy 
(poiciv  a.ya.XfJLXTa..  Paufan.  L.  3.  p.  262. 

2,1  They  included  the  moon  among  the  primary  planets  5  not  being  acquainted 
with  any  fecondary. 
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as  Dionufus.  He  was  undoubtedly  worshiped  under  this 
appellation  in  various  regions :  hence  we  read  of  Hippici 
Montes  in  Colchis :  Ittttb  in  Lycia :  olh^ol  in  Li¬ 
bya  :  ogog  in  Egypt  :  and  a  town  Hippos  in  Arabia 

Felix.  There  occur  alfo  in  compofition  22,  Hippon,  Hippo- 
rum,  Hippouris,  Hippana,  Hipponefus,  Hippocrene.  This 
laft  was  a  facred  fountain,  denominated  from  the  God  of 
light,  who  was  the  patron  of  verfe,  and  fcience :  but  by  the 
Greeks  it  was  referred  to  an  animal,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  hoof  of  an  horfe.  The  rites  of  Dio¬ 
nufus  Hippius  were  carried  into  Thrace,  where  the  horfes  of 
Diomedes  were  faid  to  have  been  fed  with  human  flefh. 
Deianira  is  introduced  by  Ovid,  as  afking  Hercules,  if  he  did 
not  well  remember  this  pradlice. 

23  Non  tibi  fuccurrit  crudi  Diomedis  imago-, 

Efferus  humana  qui  dape  pavit  equos  ? 

Abderus,  the  founder  of  Abdera,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
victim  to  thefe  animals :  of  which  Scymnus  Chius  gives  the 
following  account. 

24  T&v  <T  ski  OolXktty}  Jteipevwv  eg'iv  KoXig 

A OL TC  A&5/)£8  (JLSV  UVO[JLOUr[JLSVY\j 

Ta  mi  xTurourros  Kgoregov  amr\v  *  og  S'oksi 
*T 7To  ruv  Aiofjurifavg  vfegQv  %.evQ%Twm 
'Imrwv  fdoLgrpoii. 

11  See  Steph.  Byzant.  and  Cellar!  us.. 

*’  Ovid.  Deianira  ad  Here.  Epift. 

24  Geog.  Vet.  Vol.  2.  v.  665.  See  alfo  Diodorus.  L,  iv.  p.  223.  alfo  Strabo 
Epitome.  L.  7.  p.  51 1. 

7  Thele 
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Thefe  horfes,  devour ovoiy  which  fed  upon  the  flefh  of  flran- 
gers,  were  the  priefts  of  Hippa,  and  of  Dionufus,  ftiled  Hip- 
pus,  or  more  properly  Hippius.  They  feem  to  have  refided 
in  an  ifland,  and  probably  in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefe : 
which  they  denominated  25  Diu-Medes,  or  the  ifland  of  the 
Egyptian  Deity  Medes.  From  hence  the  Grecian  Poets  have 
formed  a  perfonage  Diomedes,  whom  they  have  made  king 
of  the  country.  There  were  oppofite  to  Apulia  iflands  of 
the  fame  name,  where  fimilar  rites  prevailed.  The  priefts 
were  here  Cycneans,  and  defcribed  as  a  fpecies  of  fwans, 
who  were  kind  to  people  of  their  own  race,  but  cruel  to 
ftrangers.  A  Diomedes  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  king  in 
thefe  parts,  and  to  have  given  name  to  thefe  iflands.  It  is 
faid  by  Scymnus  Chius  above,  that  Abderus,  who  was  de¬ 
voured  by  the  horfes  of  Diomedes  in  Thrace,  built  the  city, 
which  bore  his  name.  The  Grecians  continually  fuppofed 
the  perfonage,  in  whofe  honour  a  city  was  built,  to  have 
been  the  founder.  I  have  mentioned,  that  Abdera  fignifies 
the  place  of  Abdir,  which  is  a  contraction  of  Abadir,  the 
ferpent  Deity  Ad-Ur,  or  Adorus.  And  it  is  plain  from  many 
paflages  in  ancient  writers,  that  human  facrifices  were  com¬ 
mon  at  his  fhrine  ;  and  particularly  thofe  of  infants.  By 
Abderus  being  a  victim  to  the  horfes  of  Diomedes  is  meant 
that  the  natives  of  that  place,  which  flood  in  the  vicinity  of 

45  See  Radicals.  p.  96. 

26  The  birds  at  the  lake  Stymphalus  are  defcribed  as  feeding  upon  human  flefh. 
A yyo'-  Oii'/Gsjs  7tots  ccvS^o(payovi  sir  ccutw  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  640.  The 

real  hiftory  of  the  place  was,  that  the  birds  called  Stymphalides  were  a  let  of 
Canibal  prieits. 

the 
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the  Cherfonefus,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  cruel  rites  of 
the  Diomedean  27  priefts.  The  very  name  muft  have  come 
from  them  ;  for  they  worfhiped  the  Deity  under  the  titles  of 
Meed,  Hippa,  and  Abadir ;  and  various  other  appellations. 

There  is  an  account  given  by  28  Palaephatus  of  one  Metra, 
who  in  the  more  authentic  manufcripts  is  called  M^s 
Meeftra.  It  is  faid  of  her,  that  fhe  could  change  herfelf  into 
various  forms,  particularly  g#  jco^g  y£V£(r6ai  SW,  mi  ocvOig 
XV va.,  mi  ogveov,  that  Jhe  would  injlead  of  a  young  woman  ap¬ 
pear  an  ox ,  or  a  cow  ;  or  elfe  be  in  the  floape  of  a  dog ,  or  of  a 
bird.  She  is  reprefented  as  the  daughter  of  Erifidthon  :  and 
thefe  uncommon  properties  are  mentioned  by  Ovid 29,  who 
fets  them  off  with  much  embellishment.  The  ftory  at  bot¬ 
tom  is  very  plain.  Egypt?  the  land  of  the  Mizraim,  was  by 
the  Greeks  often  Riled  30  Meflra  and  31  MeRraia :  and  by  the 
perfon  here  called  MeRra  we  are  certainly  to  underftand  a 
woman  of  that  country.  She  was  fometimes  mentioned 
limply  as  a  Cahen,  or  prieftefs,  which  the  Grecians  have  ren¬ 
dered  kvm,  a  dog.  Women  in  this  facred  capacity  attended 
at  the  fhrine  of  Apis,  and  Mneuis ;  and  of  the  facred  heifer 
at  Onuphis.  Some  of  them  in  different  countries  were  Riled 
Cygneans,  and  alio  Peleiad^e,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the 

11  Glaucus,  the  fon  of  Sifyphus,  is  faid  to  have  been  eaten  by  horfes.  Palae- 
phatus.  P.  58. 

28  P.  54- 

19  Metamorph.  L.  8.  v.  873. 

30  Jofephus  calls  Egypt  Meftra.  Antiq.  L.  1.  c.  6.  §.  2.  See  Radicals.  P.  7. 
Notes. 

31  O  TrgMTcs  oncwcLS  nmv  Me 5-gctia.v  %oo(>a.v3  moi  Aiyv7rrov3  M eq-gca/x.  Eufeb. 

Chron.  P.  17. 

Vol.  II.  F  women 
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women  at  31  Dodona.  Many  of  them  were  prieflefles  of 
Hippa,  and  upon  that  account  ftiled  Hippai,  as  I  have 
fhewn.  Hence  the  mythologifts  under  the  chara&er  of  Mee- 
ftra  have  reprefented  an  Egyptian  prieftefs,  who  could  af- 
fume  many  departments,  which  were  mifconftrued  different 
fhapes.  She  could  become,  if  we  may  credit  Ovid, 

Nunc  equa,  nunc  ales,  modo  bos ; 
or  according  to  Palaephatus,  6W,  jcvvcty  kou  ogya&v :  a  cowy  a 
dog ,  and  a  bird .  The  whole  of  this  related  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  fervice  of  the  prieftefs ;  and  to  the  emblem,  under  which 
the  Deity  was  worfhiped. 

L‘  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  55. 
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I  Shall  now  proceed  to  the  rites  of  Ceres :  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  this  Goddefs  is  fo  innocent  and 
rural,  that  one  would  imagine  nothing  cruel  could  proceed 
from  her  fhrine.  But  there  was  a  time,  when  fome  of  her 
temples  were  as  much  dreaded,  as  thofe  of  Scylla,  and  the 
Cyclops.  They  were  courts  of  juftice  ;  whence  £he  is  often 
fpoken  of  as  a  lawgiver. 

Prima  Ceres  unco  terram  dimovit  aratro, 

Prima  dedit  leges. 

She  is  joined  by  Cicero  with  Libera ;  and  they  are  filled  the 


Ovid.  Metam.  L.  5.  V.  341.  Moft  temples  of  old  were  courts  of  juftice-, 
and  the  priefts  were  the  judges,  who  there  prefided. 

JElian.  V.  H.  L.  14.  c.  34.  Aixa^cci  to,  ap%cuov  Trap  Aiyv7rTiois  01  Uo 
rxKxv. 
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Deities,  a  a  quibus  initia  vitas,  atque  vidtus,  legum ,  morum , 
manfuetudinis,  humanitatis,  exempla  hominibus,  et  civita- 
tibus  data,  ac  difpertita  efie  dicantur.  The  Deity,  to  whom 
flie  was  a  fubftitute,  was  El,  the  Sun.  He  was  primarily 
worfhiped  in  thefe  temples  :  and  I  have  fliewn,  that  they 
wrere  from  Achor  denominated  Acherontian ;  alfo  temples 
of  Ops,  and  Oupis,  the  great  ferpent  God.  Hence  it  is 
faid  by  Hefychius,  that  Acheron,  and  Ops,  and  Helle,  and 
3  Gerys,  and  Terra,  and  Demeter,  were  the  fame.  H  *  A^s^w, 
Ml  £2w,  Ml  'EXM,  K&1  ru^,  Ml  Ty),  Ml.  Atyp]T))£, 1 * * *  5  TO 
clvto.  Ceres  was  the  Deity  of  fire :  hence  at  Cnidus  fhe  was 
called  Kvga,  6  Cura,  a  title  of  the  Sun.  Her  Roman  name 
Ceres,  exprefled  by  Hefychius  Gerys,  was  by  the  Dorians 
more  properly  rendered  7  Garys.  It  was  originally  a  name 
of  a  city,  called  ~Kcigi$ :  for  many  of  the  Deities  were  erro- 
neoufiy  called  by  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  wor¬ 
fhiped.  Charis  is  Char-Is,  the  8  city  of  fire ;  the  place  where 
Orus  and  Hephaftus  were  worfhiped.  Hence  as  a  perfonage 
flie  is  made  the  wife  of  9  Vulcan,  on  account  of  her  relation 


1  Oratio  in  Verrem.  5.  Se£t.  ultima.  Vol.  3.  p.  291. 

3  Ceres  is  mentioned  by  Varro  quafi  Geres.  L.  4,  p.  18. 

4  Hefychius.  igoo. 

5  Reperitur  in  poematiis  antiquis,  a  Pithseo  editis,  carmen  in  Iaudem  Solis ; 
quod  eum  effe  Liberum,  et  Cererem,  et  Jovem  ftatuit.  Huetius.  DemonR.  Evang. 

Prop.  4.  p.  142. 

6  Coelius  Rhodig.  L.  17.  c.  27. 

7  Varro  fpeaks  of  Ceres,  as  if  her  name  was  originally  Geres.  L.  4.  p.  18. 

8  There  was  a  place  called  Charifia  in  Arcadia.  Paufen.  L.  8.  p.  603.  Cha- 
refus,  and  Charefene,  in  Phrygia.  Charis  in  Perfis,  and  Parthia.  See  Treatile 
upon  the  Cyclopes. 

9  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  781.  Nonnus.  L.  29.  p.  760. 
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to  fire.  Her  title  of  Damater  was  equally  foreign  to  Greece  ; 
and  came  from  Babylonia,  and  the  eaft.  It  may  after  this 
feem  extraordinary,  that  file  fiiould  ever  be  efteemed  the 
Goddefs  of  corn.  This  notion  arofe  in  part  from  the  Gre¬ 
cians  not  underftanding  their  own  theology  :  which  bad  ori¬ 
ginally  became  continually  more  depraved,  through  their  ig¬ 
norance.  The  towers  of  Ceres  were  P’urtain,  or  HgvTctvsia. ; 
fo  called  from  the  fires,  which  were  perpetually  there  pre- 
ferved.  The  Grecians  interpreted  this  7rvg%  tcimsiov  ;  and 
rendered,  what  was  a  temple  of  Oru,s,  a  granary  of  corn.  In 
confequence  of  this,  though  they  did  not  abolifh  the  ancient 
ufage  of  the  place,  they  made  it  a  repofitory  of  grain,  from 
whence  they  gave  largefies  to  the  people  upon  any  adt  of 
merit.  10  T 07rog  y\v  7rccg  A drivcuoig,  ev  w  mvcu  <nTYi<T£ig  roig  JV 
/. io<noig  svsgyeTcug  efoiovro'  ovev  mi  Ugirroiveiov  smhsiro,  qiqvzi 
•K vgoTOi[JL£iov'  7rvgog  yaa  0  (TiTog.  In  early  times  the  corn  there 
depofited  feems  to  have  been  for  the  priefts  and  11  diviners. 
But  this  was  only  a  fecondary  ufe,  to  which  thefe  places 
were  adapted.  They  were  properly  facred  towers,  where  a 
perpetual  fire  was  preferved.  Paufanias  takes  notice  of  fuch 
a  one  in  Arcadia.  12  A Yj^YiTgog,  %oli  K ogrjg  isgov,  nvg  is  snotvSa 
mix<ri,  voisfJLsm  p^omfa,  (jly\  trcpunv  ct7roo‘£e<r8sv.  He 

mentions  a  like  circumftance  at  the  Prutaneion  in  Elis  13 ; 

50  Etymolog.  Mag.  and  Suidas. 

'K^o-fxoMyoi  fj.iT ei%QV  T>j5  iv  T&J  UovTavsiy  anyaiM.  Ariftoph-.  Eicyry. 
Scholia,  v.  1084. 

”  L.  8.  p .616. 

13  L-  5-  P-  415* 

E  $1 
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E?i  is  Y]  'E g'icc  Tstpgag  mi  olvty\  7rs7roiYi[jCSvr}j  mi  sir  ctvTtis  vug 
&VCL  TCCLTOLV  TS  qfJLSgOLV,  KOU  SV  7Td(TY)  VVZTl  UTdVTwg  misrou.  At¬ 
tica  at  firfl:  was  divided  into  feparate  and  independent  ham¬ 
lets  :  each  of  which  had  its  own  Prutaneion,  and  Archon. 
Thefe  Archons  were  priefts  of  the  14  Prutaneia ;  and  were 
denominated  from  their  office.  Archon  is  the  fame  as  Orchon, 
and  like  Chon-Or  fignifies  the  God  of  light,  and  fire ;  from 
which  title  the  priefts  had  their  name.  In  Babylonia,  and 
Chaldea,  they  were  called  Urchani. 

As  in  thefe  temples  there  was  always  a  15  light,  and  a  fire 
burning  on  the  hearth,  fome  of  the  Grecians  have  varied  in 
their  etymology,  and  have  derived  the  name  from  TVg,  Pur. 
Suidas  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  originally  called  Ilvpog  ra- 
(JLSIOV.  16  n gVTdVSIOV,  7TV£0g  TdfJLSlOV ,  S1/6d  Y\V  dV^STOV  7TVg.  The 
Scholiafi:  upon  Thucydides  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
17  AAAoi  is  <pa<riv,  on  to  YI^vtccvsiov  vvgog  qv  Tdfjoeiov ,  svdd  y\v 
ct'ToB^ou  7TVo.  Others  tell  us ,  that  the  Prutaneion  was  of  old 
called  Puros  ! Tameion ,  from  TTVg,  pur :  becaufe  it  was  the  repo- 
fit  ory  of  a  perpetual  fire .  It  was  facred  to  Heftia,  the  Vefta 
of  the  Romans ;  which  was  only  another  title  for  Damater  : 
and  the  facred  hearth  had  the  fame  name.  18  E ?idv  $  dv 
XVgtUTOLTOL  ZdX0lY]g  TY\V  SV  HgVTMSM,  sfi  VS  TO  7TVg  TO  d<r£s?0V 
dVdTTTSTdi,  I  have  mentioned,  that  thefe  places  were  tern- 

,+  17 ^vTotvsta.  re  e%acra.  x.ai  A o^ovTui.  Thucyd.  L.  2.  p.  107. 

,J  To  cf'g  Av%viqv  ev  FlpuTxr&P'  Theocrit,  Idyl.  21. 

,6  Suidas. 

’7  L.  2.  p.  107.  Others  gave  another  reafon.  n^-JTccveiov  gxa/V&To,  s’ret^t)  txet 

£XCc.0.7t'TO  Cl  l  I  CUTCCVeiS)  Cl  T60J'  7 TPCC'y  jAc^'TO^V  d'lOIX/JTCtf.  jOld. 

,s  Julius  Pollux.  L.  i.  c.  i.  p.  7. 
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pies,  and  at  the  fame  time  courts  of  juftice  :  hence  we  find, 
that  in  the  Prutaneion  at  Athens  the  laws  of  Solon  were 
19  engraved.  Thefe  laws  were  defcribed  upon  wooden  cylin¬ 
ders  :  fome  of  which  remained  to  the  time  of  20  Plutarch. 

Many  of  thefe  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  Deity  under 
the  name  of  Perfephone,  or  Proferpine,  the  fuppofed  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ceres.  They  were  in  reality  the  fame  perfonage. 
Perfephone  was  ftiled  Ko^a,  Cora ;  which  the  Greeks  mif- 
interpreted  JJocg6si/og,  the  virgin,  or  damfel.  Plow  could  a 
perfon,  who  according  to  the  received  accounts  had  been  ra- 
viftied  by  Pluto,  and  been  his  confort  for  ages ;  who  was 
the  reputed  queen  of  hell,  be  ftiled  by  way  of  eminence 
TlxgOevog  ?  Kogct,  Cora,  which  they  underftood  was  the  fame 
as  Cura,  a  feminine  title  of  the  Sun  :  by  which  Ceres  alfo 
was  called  at  Cnidos.  Pfowever  mild  and  gentle  Proferpine 
may  have  been  reprefented  in  her  virgin  ftate  by  the  Poets ; 
yet  her  tribunal  feems  in  many  places  to  have  been  very  for¬ 
midable.  In  confequence  of  this  we  find  her  with  Minos, 
and  Rhadamanthus,  condemned  to  the  fhades  below,  as  an 
infernal  inquifitor.  Nonnus  fays, 

21  TLeg<rsq>ovri  Owgrfesv  E gimccg. 

Proferpine  armed  the  Furies.  The  notion  of  which  Furies 
arofe  from  the  cruelties  pradfifed  in  thefe  Prutaneia.  They 
were  called  by  the  Latines  Furiae  ;  and  were  originally  only 
priefts  of  fire :  but  were  at  laft  ranked  among  the  hellifh 
tormentors.  Ceres  the  benefadtrefs,  and  lawgiver,  was  fome- 

19  Y]gyravtiov  ftpr,  tv  w  voyoi  T8  SoA oovos  eicri  ytygciy.iJ.zvoi.  Paufan.  L.  i.  p.  4r* 

10  Plutarch  in  Solone.  P.  92. 

* 1  L.  44.  p.  1 1 52. 
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times  enrolled  in  the  lift  of  thefe  daemons.  This  is  manifeft 
from  a  paftage  in  Antimachus,  quoted  by  Paufanias,  where 
her  temple  is  fpoken  of  as  the  flirine  of  a  Fury. 

22  ArjfJLYirgog,  roQi  (pcttfiv  E gimog  sivou  sSs6hov. 

The  like  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron : 
23  E girng  jo  sv  Oymig  tcoAsi  rr\s  Agmfootg  Ti^arcti. 

Her  temple  ftood  upon  the  river  Ladon,  and  fhe  had  this 
name  given  to  her  by  the  people  of  the  place.  KaA 8<ri  fs 

ILgivi/vv  61  @sX7rs(rioi  ty\v  ©soy.  The  Thelpufia7is  call  the  God- 
defs  Demeter  a  Fury.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  a  Prutaneion  in 
Achaia  Pthiotic,  called  Leitus ;  of  which  he  gives  a  fearful 
account.  No  f  erf  on ,  he  fays,  ever  entered  the  precinSls ,  who 
returned.  TVhatever  perfo?i  ever  frayed  that  way ,  was  imme¬ 
diately  J'eized  upon  by  the  Priefs ,  and  facrificed.  The  cuflom  Jo 
far  prevailed ,  that  many ,  who  thought  they  were  liable  to  fujfer , 
fled  away  to  foreign  parts.  And  he  adds ,  that  after  a  long  time , 

i  • 

11  L.  8.  p.  649.  Mount  Caucafus  was  denominated,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  a 
fiiepherd  Caucafus.  The  women,  who  officiated  in  the  temple,  were  ftiled  the 
daughters  of  Caucafus,  and  reprefented  as  Furies  :  by  which  were  meant  prieft- 
efles  of  fire. 

Caucafi  fibre  Furiae.  See  Epiphanius  Anchorat.  p.  go. 

Lycophron.  Scholia.  V.  1225.  Ivx<  KaAA'//.^o5  E oivwv  jczA et  r nv  A«/x»- 
rpct.  Ibid. 

Neptune  is  faid  to  have  lain  with  Ceres,  when  in  the  form  of  a  Fury.  Apol- 
lodorus.  L.  3.  p.  157.  She  is  faid  from  thence  to  have  conceived  the  horfe 
A  reion. 

Lycophron  alludes  to  her  cruel  rites,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  Tantalus,  and 
Pelops. 

Ov  ’irairirov  Sv  yccfs.(£c/.uriv  Evvcuct  7T0TS 

E yjjv  E oivv'Jry  fcouvict, 

Acra.cx.ct  //./^uAAcuf  sivy^svaev  Tafy.  v.  152. 
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when  any  of  the7n  ventured  to  return ,  if  they  were  caught,  they 
were  immediately  led  to  the  P rutaneion .  Here  they  were  crowned 
with  garlands ,  and  in  great  parade  conduSled  to  the  altar.  I 
{hall  quote  the  author’s  words.  14  Ay\itov  is  mXssTi  to  Ugv- 
txvy\iov  01  Ayoaoi'  ry  is  srshfy,  8Z  s$i,  omg  s%ei<ri,  ngiv  yi 
QvfstOoli  jUgAAp*  wVs  ti  7tgog  tstoiti  sroAAo*  r\is  tuv  ^gAAom*)y 
tstsocv  6v<rs<r6ou,  isivcmsg  oiyono  ouxoigcmss  sg  aAA^y 
Xgoi/s  is  ngdionog,  QTKrca  mrsA^ovrsg,  w  cChuryMnoLi,  szsKhono 
sg  to  YLgvTou/r)iov,  dog  OvsTui  ts  sZyysono,  gs^oLTi  nag  kvkcut- 
6sig,  mi  dg  <rvv  7to[Lr!t'i\  s^cr^Qeig.  The  people  of  Le'ftus  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  fons  of  Cutifiorus.  Herodotus  fpeaks 
of  the  temple,  as  remaining  in  his  time  :  and  of  the  cudom 
ftill  fubbding.  He  further  mentions,  that  when  Xerxes  was 
informed  of  the  hidory  of  this  place,  as  he  pafled  through 
Theflaly,  he  withheld  himfelf  from  being  guilty  of  any  vio¬ 
lation.  And  he  moreover  ordered  his  army  to  pay  due  re¬ 
gard  to  its  fandity ;  fo  very  awful,  it  feems,  was  myderious 
cruelty. 

I  imagine,  that  the  ftory  of  the  Harpies  relates  to  Prieds 
of  the  Sun.  They  were  denominated  from  their  feat  of  re- 
fidence,  which  was  an  oracular  temple  called  Harpi,  and 
Hirpi,  analogous  to  Orphi,  and  Urphi  in  other  places.  I 
have  fhewn,  that  the  ancient  name  of  a  pried  was  Cahen, 
rendered  midakenly  yvv,  and  canis.  Hence  the  Harpies, 
who  were  prieds  of  Ur,  are  diled  by  Apollonius  the  Dogs  of 
Jove.  Iris  accoding  Calais,  and  Zethus,  tells  them,  that 

14  Herodotus.  L.  7.  c.  197. 

Vol.  II.  G  it 
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it  would  be  a  profanation  to  offer  any  injury  to  thofe  per- 
fonages. 

2S  Ov  Osjjug,  oo  visig  Bogez  %i(p£e<r<riv  e7&mu 
'A  gftvi&gy  (JosyaXoio  A  log  KTNA2. 

This  term  in  the  common  acceptation  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Harpies,  either  as  birds,  for  fo  they  are  reprefen  ted  ;  or 
as  winged  animals.  But  this  reprefentation  was  only  the 
infigne  of  the  people,  as  the  vulture,  and  eagle  were  of  the 
Egyptians ;  a  lion  of  the  Perfians.  The  Harpies  were  cer¬ 
tainly-  a  26  college  of  priefts  in  Bithynia ;  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  called  Cahen.  They  feem  to  have  been  a  fet  of  rapa¬ 
cious  perfons,  who  for  their  repeated  adts  of  violence,  and 
cruelty,  were  driven  out  of  the  country.  Their  temple  was 
ftiled  Arpi ;  and  the  environs  Arpi-ai :  hence  the  Grecians 
formed  *7  'Agnvm.  There  was  a  region  in  Apulia  named 
Arpi ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  the  iflands  of  Dio- 
medes,  and  the  birds,  which  were  fabled  to  have  been  like 
fwans.  I  have  before  fhewn,  that  they  were  Amonian 
priefts  :  fo  likewife  were  the  Hirpi  near  Soradte  in  Latium. 
They  were  priefts  of  fire  :  of  whofe  cuftoms  I  have  taken 

notice. 

*• 

The  perfons,  who  refided  in  thefe  temples,  are  reprefented 
as  perfons  of  great  ftrength,  and  ftature  :  for  many  of  them 

i 

45  L.  2.  v.  288. 

46  The  Sirens  and  Harpies  were  perfons  of  the  fame  vocation  :  and  of  this  the 
Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron  feems  to  have  been  apprifed.  See  v.  653. 

47  Harpyia,  'A^t ma,  was  certainly  of  old  a  name  of  a  place.  The  town  fo  call¬ 
ed  is  mentioned  to  have  been  near  Enchelice  in  Illyria.  Here  was  an  Amonian 
Petra  of  Cadmus,  and  Harmonia. 

10 
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were  of  the  race  of  Anac.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  a 
cuftom  prevailed  in  thefe  places  of  making  ftrangers  engage 
in  (fight  with  fome  of  the  priefts  trained  np  for  that  purpofe. 

-  The  manner  of  contention  was  either  with  the  cseftus,  or  by 
wreftling.  And  as  the  prieft  appointed  for  the  trial  was 
pretty  fure  of  coming  off  the  conqueror,  the  whole  was 
looked  upon  as  a  more  fpecious  kind  of  facrifice.  Amycus, 
who  was  king  of  Bithynia,  is  reprefented  as  of  a  23  gigantic 
fize,  and  a  great  proficient  with  the  caeftus.  He  was  in  con- 
fequence  of  it  the  terror  of  all  ftrangers  who  came  upon  the 
coaft.  Cercyon  of  29  Megara  was  equally  famed  for  wreft¬ 
ling  ;  by  which  art  he  flew  many,  whom  he  forced  to  the 
unequal  contention.  But  Cercyon  was  the  name  of  the 

30  place  ;  and  they  were  the  Cercyonians,  the  priefts  of  the 
temple,  who  were  noted  for  thefe  achievements.  Paufanias 
gives  an  account  of  them  under  the  character  of  one  perfon. 

31  Eivou  Ss  0  YLsgzmv  teysroct  kcli  rex.  ocKKol  afojcog  Big  rag  %£V8g, 
kcci  7rcO\oueiv  8  KofJismg.  Cercyon  was  in  other  refpeSls  lawlefs 
in  his  behaviour  towards  ftrangers  ;  but  efpecially  towards  thofe 
who  woidd  not  contend  with  him  in  wreftling .  Thefe  Cercyo¬ 
nians  were  undoubtedly  priefts  of  Ceres,  or  Damater  :  who 
feems  to  have  been  tired  of  their  fervice,  and  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  poet, 

32  Quaeque  Ceres  laeto  vidit  pereuntia  vultu 
Corpora  Thefea  Cercyonea  manu. 

Titvu  evaAiyxios  <zkio.  Theocrit.  Idyl.  22.  V.  94. 

19  Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  94. 

33  K tgytvuv  is  compounded  of  Ker-Cuon,  and  fignifies  the  temple  of  the  Deity.' 

31  L.  1.  p.  94. 

Ovid.  Ibis.  v.  41 1. 
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Before  mofi  temples  of  old  were  areas,  which  were  defigned 
for  Gumnafia,  where  thefe  feats  of  exercife  were  performed. 
Lucian  fpeaks  of  one  before  the  temple  of  3i  Apollo  Lucius. 
And  Paufanias  mentions  that  particular  33  parade,  where 
Cercyon  was  fuppofed  to  have  exhibited  his  art.  It  flood, 
before  the  tomb  of  Alope,  and  was  called  the  Palasflra  of 
Cercyon  even  in  the  time  of  this  writer,  who  takes  notice  of 
many  others.  He  fliles  it  ratpog  A Ao7Hk,  as  if  it  were  a  tomB. 
But  it  was  a  Taph,  or  high  altar,  facred  to  Al-Ope,  Sol  Py- 
tho,  who  was  the  Deity  of  the  place  called  Cer-Cuon.  Be¬ 
fore  this  altar  was  the  palaeilra ;  where  the  Cercyonian  priefls 
obliged  people  to  contend  with  them.  I  have  taken  notice 
of  a  Pharos  at 34  Torone,  which  Proteus  is  faid  to  have  quit¬ 
ted,  that  he  might  not  be  witnefs  to  the  cruelties  of  his  fons. 
He  fled,  it  feems,  to  Egypt,  Tb/jmv  ccXv^ag  rag  %evo%Tovctg 
7TCK.Xctg,  to  fhun  their  wicked  pradlices ;  for  they  were  fo  {kil¬ 
led  in  the  Palaeflric  art,  that  they  flew  all  flrangers,  whom 
they  forced  to  engage  with  them.  Taurus,  called  Minotau- 
rus,  was  a  temple  in  Crete  ;  but  by  the  Grecians  is  fpoken. 
of  as  a  perfon.  Under  this  character  Taurus  is  reprefented 

32  Anacharfis.  vol.  2.  p.  388.  Tu/j.m(riov  6< p'  vpxv  ovoy.ct^eTai,  xxi  sej-iu  ifgov 
KttoKKoovos  Avxib* 

33  Kou  6  t  ottos  out  os  ttxAco^^x  xcu  es  eps  bxxAslto,  ohiyov  tou  ra^ov  tvs  AKottvs 
cLTTi’x^ v.  Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  94. 

That  very  ancient  temple  of  Pan  on  Mount  Lycaeum  in  Arcadia  had  a  Gym- 
nafium  in  a  grove.  E<p  ev  Auxxiu  TIccios  ts  ‘legov,  xai  ttsol  xuto  xAgos  SsvS'gut’y 
xxi  'hnroS'^ojjios  t£,  xai  tt^o  xutb  c^xfiov.  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  678. 

34  I  have  mentioned,  that  Torone  was  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  alfo^A eyqaia, 
by  which  was  meant  a  place  of  fire,  and  a  lighthoufe.  This  is  not  merely  theory : 
for  the  very  tower  may  be  feen  upon  coins,  where  it  is  reprefented  as  a  Pharos  with 
a  blaze  of  fire  at  the  top.  See  vol.  1.  PLAT  E  VI.  page  408. 
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as  a  35  renowned,  wreftler ;  and  many  perfons  are  faid  to  have 
been  fent  from  Athens  to  be  vi&ims  to  his  prowefs.  Eu- 
febius  (biles  him,  36  oopog  mi  OLvr\pi.egog,  a  man  of  a  cruel  and 
four  difpofttion.  After  he  had  done  much  mifchief,  The- 
feus  at  length  T avgov  KQLTSffoihouire,  foiled  him  in  his  own 
art,  and  flew  him.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  the  like  by 
Cercyon.  37  Aeysrou.  is  0  Ksgttvwu  rovg  iictzcwrcig  7rctvT0Lg  eg 
r,  cCKry  iiOLfdeigou  7t7\Y]V  @i}(rsw£.  For  it  is  faid  of  Cercyon ,  that 
he  few  every  p  erf  on ,  who  ventured  to  cope  with  him  in  wreft - 
ling,  excepting  Ihefeus.  In  all  thefe  inftances  the  place  is 
put  for  the  perfons,  who  reftded  in  it  :  of  which  miftake 
I  have  been  obliged  often  to  take  notice,. 

Ancient  hiftory  affords  numberlefs  inftances  of  this  unge¬ 
nerous,  and  cruel  pradice.  The  ftranger,  who  flood  moft  in 
need  of  courtefy,  was  treated  as  a  profeft  enemy :  and  the 
rites  of  hofpitality  were  evaded  under  the  undue  fandtion  of 
a  facrifice  to  the  Gods.  In  the  hiftory  of  Bufiris  we  have  an 
account  of  this  cuftom  prevailing  in  Egypt.  39  Bztngiv  J g 

mrct  ty)v  Aiyvmov  rw  An  mWiegeiv  <r<poLyia£oncL.  rag  7rap$7rn- 
SrifJLMTctg  HENOT2.  It  is  faid  of  Bufiris,  that  he  ufed  to  offer 
to  Jupiter,  as  the  moft  acceptable  facrifice ,  all  the  ft  rangers, 

15  Plutarch.  Thefeus.  p.  6. 

16  Chron.  Logos^  p.  3.1.  He  was  alfo  named  Afterus,  Afterion,  and  Afterius. 
Lycoph.  v.  1299.  Schol.  andEtymolog.  Mag.  Mino'fs.  Afterius  was  reprefented 
as  the  fon  of  Anac.  Ay^a  tb  AvaxTo?.  Paufan.  L.  7.  p.  524.  A  feta  rovs 
anro^cLvovTcci  vtto ©ncreas  viregfctKiv  6  A q-egiuv  (o  M ivm.)  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  183. 

37  Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  94. 

33  Diodorus  explains  farther  the  chara<5ter  of  this  perfonage,  r ov  TTaAa.iov’rct  rois 
'Tra.^iovtn,  xca  ror  Yirr^evToc  Jia.<p^€i^o^Tct.  L.  4.  p.  226, 

19  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  4.  p.  225,  and  233. 

whom 
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whom  chance  brought  into  his  country .  There  was  a  tradition 
concerning  Antaeus,  that  he  covered  the  roof  of  a  temple, 
facred  to  Pofeidon,  with  the  ikulls  of  foreigners,  whom  he 
forced  to  engage  with  him.  The  manner  of  the  engagement 
was  by  40  wrefifing.  Eryx  in  Sicily  was  a  proficient  in  this 
art,  and  did  much  mifchief  to  Grangers ;  till  he  was  in  his 
turn  fiain.  The  Deity  was  the  fame  in  thefe  parts,  as  was 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Taurus,  and  Minotaurus,  in 
Crete  ;  and  the  rites  were  the  fame.  Hence  Lycophron 
fpeaks  of  Eryx  by  the  name  of  Taurus ;  and  calls  the  place 
of  exercife  before  the  temple, 

41  Tctvgu-yv[JLVoifoLg  xoucofasw 
UotXrig  xovifgag. 

This  the  Scholiaft  interprets  woLkouegouf  tz  E gvxog  tz  %evo- 
tcrovz,  the  Gymnafium  of  Eryx ,  who  ufed  to  murder  flra?igers. 
Androgeos  the  foil  of  Minos  came  to  the  41  like  end,  who 
had  been  fuperior  to  every  body  in  this  art.  Euripides  ftiles 
the  hero  Cycnus  43  ^svoS'cihrcLV,  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to 
Grangers.  He  refided  it  feems  near  the  fea-coafi: 3  and  ufed 
to  oblige  every  perfon,  who  travelled  that  way,  or  whom  ill 
fortune  brought  on  fhore,  to  contend  with  him.  And  his 
ambition  was  to  be  able  with  the  fkulls  of  the  victims,  which 
he  flew,  to  build  a  temple  to  Apollo.  44  K cuo^evog  0  K vitvog, 

mi  si 1  ttojoJw  Trig  SoL'hoL'Tv'rig  oimVy  enemgctTopei  rovg  Trctgiomg, 

40  I rov  Avt cuov  (pnai  tuv  HENflN  rwv  tiTTwysroov  TOPS  KPANfQTX 

tov  tb  TlcffSifwvos  volov.  Pindar.  Ifth.  Ode  Scholia,  p.  45^#  See  Pio- 
dorus  concerning  Antaeus  o-uva.va.yx.a^ov'Ta,  tqus  %evus  £ta,7ra.A%itiv.  L.  4.  p.  233. 

41  V.  866,  and  Scholia. 

4i  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  4.  p.  263. 

'4?  Hercules  Furens.  v.  391. 

44  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  10.  p.  97.  Scholia,  from  the  Cycnus  of  Stefichorus. 

VOLOV 
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vclov  7w  AxqKXooh  SuXofJL6vo;  sh  Tiav  tcs<paXwv  cuzofro  [Mitral.  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  Lycaon,  qui  advenas  et  hofpites  trucidavit. 
He  is  faid  to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  45  Lycasus, 
and  to  have  firft  introduced  human  facrifices,  particularly 
thofe  of  infants.  Avmwv  <Js  £7a  tov  ,  Soopov  r ov  46  Avxouov 
A  log  fyscpo;  rjvsyjcsi/  a.v6gu7rovy  mi  s6v<re  ro  $ge<pog,  mi  evveifev 

£77i  T«  to  difJLCt.  Lycaon  was  the  p  erf  on,  who  brought  an 

infant ,  the  offspring  of  a  man ,  to  the  altar  of  Zeus  Lucaios  : 
and  he  few  the  infant ,  and  he  fprinkled  the  altar  with  the  blood 
which  iffued  from  it .  Antinous  in  Homer  threatens  to  fend 
Irus  to  one  Echetus,  a  king  in  Epirus,  who  was  the  dread 
of  that  country.  The  fame  threat  is  uttered  againft  47  Ulyf- 
fes,  if  he  fhould  prefume  to  bend  the  bow,  which  Penelope 
had  laid  before  the  fuitors.  Under  the  character  of  Lycaon, 
Cycnus,  &c.  we  are  to  underhand  Lycaonian  and  Cycnean 
priefts  ;  which  latter  were  from  Canaan :  and  this  method 
of  interpretation  is  to  be  obferved  all  through  thefe  hifto- 
ries.  Echetus,  E rg£Tos,  was  a  title  of  Apollo,  rendered  more 
commonly  48  'Emro;  by  the  Greeks,  as  if  it  came  from  the 
word  emg,  It  was  an  Amonian  title,  by  which  Orus,  and 
Oliris,  were  called  :  and  this  king  Echetus  was  a  pried;  of 


45  Euripides.  Oreftes.  v.  1648.  Schol.  Lycaon  was  a  Deity,  and  his  priefts 
were  ftiled  Lycaonidae.  He  was  the  fame  as  Jupiter  Lycseus,  and  Lucetius :  the 
fame  alfo  as  Apollo. 

46  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  600. 

47  OdyfT.  L.  v.  307. 

48  M waoy.ou,vJxe  Xc&oifJA  AttoAAmos  'Excctoio.  Homer.  H.  to  Apollo,  v.'i. 

Eo  eiS'toi  otyopeus  Qeo7rgo7rix5  'EzaT 010.  Iliad.  A.  v.  385. 

A^>t£/4;s  lop^eaigecy  y.xcriyvmn  ’ExctTotv.  Iliad.  T.  v.  71. 


that 
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that  family,  who  was  named  from  the  Deity,  whom  ire 
ferved.  The  Poet  ftiles  him  Sgotow  SrpUjULOVOiy  from  his  cruelty 
to  ft  rangers. 

49  Uzfrfyy  <t  H ffsigovk  S*A«y  ei)  m  {jls?^ccivy) 

Ei $  E ‘ftSTov  SxinAija,  (ZgoTow  JijAfljtwva  7r<mwj. 

'0$  K  CL7T0  flPOL  TQlfJLYlCri,  KCLl  HOLTOL  VY\hzi  yoChKW, 

Mjjfga  r  e%egv<ra,s  Jwj  kwiv  upa  iavourtleu* 

I’ll  fend  thee,  caitiff,  far  beyond  the  feas, 

To  the  grim  tyrant  Echetus,  who  mars 
All  he  encounters ;  bane  of  human  kind. 

Thine  ears  he’ll  lop,  and  pare  the  nofe  away 
From  thy  pale  ghaftly  vifage :  dire  to  tell  1 
The  very  parts,  which  modefty  conceals, 

He’ll  tear  relentlefs  from  the  feat  of  life, 

To  feed  his  hungry  hounds. 

When  the  Spaniards  got  accefs  to  the  weftern  world,  there 
were  to  be  obferved  many  rites,  and  many  terms,  ftmilar  to 
thofe,  which  were  fo  common  among  the  fons  of  Ham. 
Among  others  was  this  particular  cuftom  of  making  the  per- 
fon,  who  was  deftgned  for  a  victim,  engage  in  fight  with 
a  prieft  of  the  temple.  In  this  manner  he  was  fiaughtered  : 
and  this  procedure  was  efteemed  a  proper  method  of  50  fa- 
crifice. 

The  hiftories  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking  were  founded 
in  truth,  though  the  perfonages  are  not  real.  Such  cuftoms 

49  OdyfiT.  v.  83. 

50  Purchas.  Pilg.  Vol.  5.  p.  872.  and  GarcilafTo  della  Vega.  Rycaut.  p.  403. 

did 
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did  prevail  in  the  firft  ages :  and  in  confequence  of  thefe 
cuftoms  we  find  thofe  beggarly  attributes  of  wreftling  and 
boxing  conferred  upon  fome  of  the  chief  Divinities.  Her¬ 
cules  and  Pollux  were  of  that  number,  who  were  as  imagi¬ 
nary  beings,  as  any  mentioned  above  :  yet  reprefented  upon 
earth  as  fturdy  fellows,  who  righted  fome,  and  51  wronged 
many.  They  were  in  fhort  a  kind  of  honourable  Banditti, 
who  would  fufter  nobody  to  do  any  mifchief,  but  themfelves. 
From  thefe  cuftoms  were  derived  the  Ifthmian,  Nemean, 
Pythic,  and  Olympic  games,  together  with  thofe  at  Delos. 
Of  thefe  laft  Homer  gives  a  fine  defcription  in  his  Hymn  to 
Apollo. 

*  AAA&  cry  AqAw,  6s,  juaTus*’  sriTs^sou  Y\Tog. 

Ej >6ol  roi  sMs^iTuvsg  laoveg  YiyegsOonou, 

A VToig  c tvp  7rou$£<r<ri,  mi  oufoirig  oChoyouri. 

O i$e  <ts  OTTMAXIH*  re,  mi  mi  aoify 

MpYi<ra,[/,epoi  Teg7CV(Tiv,  otolv  573c rooprou  ayuvot. 

Thefe  contentions  had  always  in  them  fomething  cruel,  and 
favage :  but  in  later  times  they  were  conducted  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  equity.  Of  old  the  whole  ceremony  was  a  moft 
unfair  and  barbarous  procefs. 

5T  See  Plutarch’s  life  of  Thefeus.  p.  3,  4.  Vol.  1. 

51  v.  146. 
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C  A  M  P  E  and  C  A  M  P  I. 


ANOTHER  name  for  thefe  Amonian  temples  was 
Campi,  of  the  fame  analogy,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
purport,  as  Arpi  above  mentioned.  It  was  in  after  times 
made  to  fignify  the  parade  before  the  temples,  where  they 
wreftled,  and  otherwife  celebrated  their  facred  games ;  and 
was  exprefied  Campus.  When  chariots  came  in  fafhion, 
thefe  too  were  admitted  within  the  precin&s ;  and  races  of 
this  fort  introduced.  Among  the  Latines  the  word  Campus 
came  to  mean  any  open  and  level  fpace ;  but  among  the  Si¬ 
cilians  the  true  meaning  was  in  fome  degree  preferved. 
Kapros — iTrirofgOftQS,  XutvXoi.  Hefychius.  It  was  properly 

a  place  of  exercife  in  general,  and  not  confined  to  races. 
Hence  a  combatant  was  ftyled  1  Campio,  and  the  chief  per- 
fons,  who  prefided,  a  Campigeni.  The  exercife  itfelf  was  by 
the  Greeks  ftiled  cvy^v,  ctedhos,  apAAa ;  all  Amonian  terms, 
taken  from  the  titles  of  the  Deity,  in  whofe  honour  the 
games  were  inftituted.  Thefe  temples  partly  from  their 
fymbols,  and  partly  from  their  hiftory,  being  mifinterpreted, 
were  by  the  ancient  mythologies  reprefented  as  fo  many 

1  Campio,  Gladiator.  Ifidorus. 
e  Vegetius.  L.  2.  c.  7. 

H  2 


dragons, 
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dragons,  and  monfters.  Nonnus  mentions  both  Arpe,  and 
Campe  in  this  light ;  and  fays  that  the  latter  had  fifty  heads, 
each  of  fome  different  beaft : 

3  'Yig  ano  fsigw 

YlvQss  7rsnr\xonct  mg/iara  t oikiKcl  drigoov. 

But  Campe  was  an  oracular  temple  and  inclofure,  facred  to 
Ham  or  Cham :  where  people  ufed  to  exercife.  The  fifty 
heads  related  to  the  number  of  the  Priefts,  who  there  re- 
fided ;  and  who  were  efteemed  as  fo  many  wild  beafts  for 
their  cruelty.  Nonnus  makes  Jupiter  kill  Campe :  but  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  gives  the  honour  to  Dionufus ;  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  flain  this  monfter  at  Zaborna  in  Libya ;  and 
to  have  raifed  over  her  or.  it,  fl'cp.pysfe,  a  vaft 

mound  of  earth.  This  heap  of  foil  was  in  reality  a  high 
place  or  altar ;  which  in  after  times  was  taken  for  a  place  of 
burial.  Thefe  inclofures  grew  by  degrees  into  difrepute  ; 
and  the  hiftory  of  them  obfolete.  In  confequence  of  which 
the  TCMpoi,  or  mounds,  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  tombs  of 
heroes.  The  Grecians,  who  took  every  hiftory  to  them- 
felves,  imagined,  that  their  Jupiter  and  Dionufus,  and  their 
Hercules  had  flain  them.  But  what  they  took  for  tombs  of 
enemies  were  in  reality  altars  to  thefe  very  Gods ;  who  were 
not  confined  to  Greece,  nor  of  Grecian  original.  The  Cam¬ 
panians  in  Italy  were  an  ancient  Amonian  colony :  and  they 
were  denominated  from  Campe  or  Campus,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  firft  temple  they  eredted.  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
fhews,  that  there  was  of  old  fuch  a  place :  Kapron — ktkt^ql 

5  Nonnus.  L.  18.  p.  500. 

Kaprava : 
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:  but  would  infinuate  that  it  took  its  name  from  a 
perfon  the  head  of  the  colony.  Euftathius  more  truly  makes  it 
give  name  to  the  people  :  though  he  is  not  fufficiently  deter¬ 
minate.  *  Kot[JL7rOLVOi  Ci7TQ  TttV  mOKCtSr\[JL61/OOV  £Z£i  Kci[JL7TMV  6 mfJLCL- 
<&ri<rctv,  Y]  CC7TQ  Ku,[JL7r8  7ToAsw£.  There  were  many  of  thefe 
Campi  in  Greece,  which  are  ftyled  by  Paufanias  in 

contradiftin&ion  to  the  temples,  which  were  covered.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  Amo- 
nian  religion  obtained,  which  was  propagated  much  farther 
than  we  are  aware.  In  our  ifiand  the  exhibition  of  thofe 
manly  fports  in  vogue  among  country  people  is  called 
Camping :  and  the  inclofures  for  that  purpofe,  where  they 
wreftle  and  contend,  are  called  Camping  clofes.  There  are 
many  of  them  in  Cambridgefhire,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  Germany  we  meet  with  the  name  of 
Kaempenfelt ;  in  which  word  there  is  no  part  derived  from 
the  Latine  language  :  for  the  terms  would  then  be  fynony- 
mous,  and  one  of  them  redundant.  Kaempenfelt  was,  I 
imagine,  an  ancient  name  for  a  field  of  fports,  and  exercife, 
like  the  gymnafium  of  the  Greeks :  and  a  Camping  place  in 
Britain  is  of  the  like  purport. 

4  Euftathius  on  Dionyfius.  v.  357. 
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ANCIENT  HEROES. 

KafloAu  8s  <pa<rn  (o<  Atyvimoi)  Tovg  'EMijraj  s^i8m^b(t5cu 
rovg  £7ri(pctves‘0LTQV$  Hgmg  re,  mi  &S8g,  sn  Jg  mi  anouciag 
rag  nag  iavTwv.  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  i.  p.  21. 

IT  has  been  my  uniform  purpofe,  during  the  whole  pro- 
cefs>  which  I  have  made  in  my  fyftem,  to  fhew,  that  the 
Grecians  formed  Deities  out  of  titles ;  and  that  they  often 
attributed  to  one  perfon,  what  belonged  to  a  people.  And 
when  they  had  compleated  the  hiftory,  they  generally  took 
the  merit  of  it  to  themfelves.  By  means  of  this  clue  we  may 
obtain  an  inlight  into  fome  of  the  moft  remote,  and  the  moft 
obfcure  parts  of  antiquity.  For  many  and  great  atchieve- 
ments  have  been  attributed  to  heroes  of  the  firft  ages,  which 
it  was  not  poflible  for  them  lingly  to  have  performed.  And 
thefe  actions,  though  in  fome  degree  diverliiied,  and  given 
to  different  perfonages,  yet  upon  examination  will  be  found 
to  relate  to  one  people  or  family  ;  and  to  be  at  bottom  one, 
and  the  fame  hiftory. 


OSIRIS. 
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OSIRIS. 

IF  we  conlider  the  hiftory  of  Ofiris,  he  will  appear  a 
wonderful  conqueror,  who  travelled  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  1  earth,  winning  new  territories,  wherever  he  came  ; 
yet  always  to  the  advantage  of  thofe,  whom  he  fubdued. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Rhea :  and  his  chief  at¬ 
tendants  in  his  peregrinations  were  Pan,  Anubis,  Macedo, 
with  Maro  a  great  planter  of  vines ;  alfo  Triptolemus  much 
/killed  in  hulbandry.  The  people  of  India  claimed  Oliris, 
as  their  own ;  and  maintained,  that  he  was  born  at  Nufa  in 
their  a  country.  Others  fuppofed  his  birth-place  to  have 
been  at  Nufa  in  3  Arabia,  where  he  firlt  planted  the  vine. 
Many  make  him  a  native  of  Egypt :  and  mention  the  rout 
of  his  travels  as  commencing  from  that  country  through 
Arabia,  and  Ethiopia  ;  and  then  to  India,  and  the  regions 
of  the  eaft.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  extremities  of 
the  ocean,  he  turned  back,  and  palled  through  the  upper 
provinces  of  Alia,  till  he  came  to  the  Hellefpont,  which 
he  eroded.  He  then  entered  4  Thrace,  with  the  King  of 
which  he  had  a  fevere  encounter :  yet  he  is  faid  to  have  per- 
fevered  in  his  rout  weftward,  till  he  arrived  at  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  liter.  He  was  alfo  in  Italy,  and  Greece  :  from 
the  former  of  which  he  expelled  the  giants  near  Phlegra  in 

'  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  13,  14. 

*  Ofxo.ui  Si  TSi  Irdaj  7ov  (jscv  tbt ov  ttcco  eocvToii  a.7ro(pccvea()xi  yeyovevoc/.  Diod. 
Sic.  L.  4.  p.  210. 

1  Diodorus.  L.  r.  p.  14. 

4  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  17, 

8 


Campania. 
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Campania.  He  viiited  many  places  upon  the  ocean :  and 
though  he  is  reprefented  as  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  his 
travels  were  attended  with  military  operations ;  yet  he  is  at 
the  fame  time  defcribed  with  the  Mufes,  and  Sciences  in  his 
retinue.  His  march  likewife  was  conducted  with  fongs,  and 
dances,  and  the  found  of  every  inftrument  of  mulic.  He 
built  cities  in  various  parts ;  particularly  5  Hecatompulos, 
which  he  denominated  Theba,  after  the  name  of  his  mo¬ 
ther.  In  every  region,  whither  he  came,  he  is  faid  to  have 
inftrudted  the  people  in  6  planting,  and  fowing,  and  other 
ufeful  arts.  He  particularly  introduced  the  vine  :  and  where 
that  was  not  adapted  to  the  foil,  he  taught  the  natives  the 
ule  of  ferment,  and  fhewed  them  the  way  to  make  7  wine  of 
barley,  little  inferior  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  He  was 
efteemed  a  great  bleding  to  the  Egyptians  both  as  a  8  Law¬ 
giver,  and  a  King.  He  firft  built  temples  to  the  Gods : 
and  was  reputed  a  general  benefactor  of  9  mankind.  Alter 
many  years  travel  they  reprefent  him  as  returning  to  Egypt 
in  great  triumph,  where  after  his  death  he  was  enfhrined 
as  a  Deity.  His  Taphos,  or  high  altar,  was  (hewn  in  many 
places :  in  all  which  he  in  aftertimes  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  buried.  The  people  of  Memphis  fhewed  one  of  them  ; 

5  Diodorus.  L.  i.  p.  14.  This  city  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules. 
Diodorus.  L.  4.  p.  225. 

6  Primus  aratra  manu  folerti  fecit  Ohris, 

Et  teneram  ferro  follicitavit  humum.  Tibull.  L.  1.  El.  8.  v.  29. 

7  ZuQoty  ex.  to)?  xftQcuy  ‘Ziro/uoc.  Diodorus.  L.  i.  p.  37. 

*  LctaiAevovrct  <5g  Ccnptv  hiyvirriHS  euQus  c&7rop'd  (Hu  xca  Srnptcof'&s  ccTocAAoc^ocif  xxp- 
Trcvs  re  /ezfai’Ta,  xai  vof/Ms  Srey.evcv  ccurots.  Plut.  If.  et  Ofir.  p.  356. 

9  Eufebius.  Pr.  Ev.  L.  1.  p.  44,  45. 
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whereon  was  a  facred  pillar,  containing  a  detail  of  his  life, 
and  great  a&ions,  to  the  following  purport.  10  My  father 
was  Cronus ,  the  youngefl  of  all  the  Gods.  I  am  the  king  0 fir  is , 
who  carried  my  arms  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earthy  till  I 
arrived  at  the  uninhabited  farts  of  India.  From  thence  I 
faffed  through  the  regions  of  the  north  to  the  fountain  head  of 
the  If  er.  I  vifited  alfo  other  remote  countries  ;  nor  flopped  till 
I  came  to  the  weflern  ocean .  I  am  the  eldefl  fon  of  Cronus ; 
fprung  from  the  genuine  and  refpeElable  race  of  {fl&oq)  Soils ,  and 
am  related  to  the  foimtain  of  day.  'There  is  not  a  nation  upon 
earthy  where  I  have  not  been ;  and  to  whofe  good  I  have  not 
contributed. 

This  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  ancient  hiftory  :  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  in  great  meafure  true,  if  taken  with  this  al¬ 
lowance,  that'  what  is  here  faid  to  have  been  atchieved  by 
one  perfon,  was  the  work  of  many.  Oliris  was  a  title  con¬ 
ferred  upon  more  perfons  than  one ;  by  which  means  the 
hiftory  of  the  fir  ft  ages  has  been  in  fome  degree  confounded. 
In  this  defcription  the  Cuthites  are  alluded  to,  who  carried 
on  the  expeditions  here  mentioned.  They  were  one  branch 
of  the  pofterity  of  Ham  ;  who  is  here  fpoken  of  as  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Cronus.  How  juftly  they  conferred  upon  him  this 
rank  of  primogeniture,  I  will  not  determine.  By  ”  Cronus 
we  are  here  to  underhand  the  fame  perfon,  as  is  alfo  repre- 

10  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  24. 

11  Both  the  Patriarch  and  his  fon  Ham,  had  the  name  of  Cronus,  as  may  be 
learned  from  Sanchoniathon.  E yewnQwav  <Tg  y.ou  ev  Yla.oa.ia,  Kpovaj  t pen  Tzrai^y  Kpo - 
roi  cf/.ct)ivfjLoi  tw  'ma.Tpi ,  jotA.  Eufeb.  Praep.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  37. 

Paraia  is  the  fame  as  Pur-aia,  the  land  of  Ur  >  from  whence  the  Gentile  writers 
deduce  all  their  mythology. 

fented 
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fented  under  the  name  of  Soiis.  This  would  be  more  truly 
exprefled  2woj/,  Soon  ;  by  which  is  meant  the  Sun.  All  the 
Amonian  families  affe&ed  to  be  ftiled  Heliadae,  or  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  Sun  :  and  under  this  title  they  alluded  to  their 
great  anceftor,  the  father  of  all :  as  by  Ofiris  they  generally 
meant  Ham.  Soon,  is  the  fame  as  12  Zoon,  and  Zoan, 

the  fountain  of  day.  The  land  of  Zoan  in  Egypt  was  the 
nome  of  Heliopolis :  and  the  city  Zoan  the  place  of  the 
Sun.  The  perfon  then  ftiled  here  Soiis  can  be  no  other 
than  the  great  Patriarch  under  a  title  of  the  Sun.  He  is 
accordingly  by  Philo  Biblius  called  Oufous  in  an  extract 
from  Sanchoniathon.  He  makes  him  indeed  refide,  where 
Tyre  was  afterwards  built :  but  fuppofes  him  to  have  lived 
at  a  time,  when  there  were  great  rains  and  ftorms ;  and  to 
have  been  the  firft  conftructor  of  a  fhip,  and  the  firft  who 
ventured  upon  the  13  feas.  In  refpecft  to  the  travels  of  Oliris, 
we  fhall  find  that  the  pofterity  of  Ham  did  traverfe  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  the  regions  above  mentioned  :  and  in  many  of 
them  took  up  their  abode.  They  built  the  city  Memphis  in 
Egypt ;  alfo  Hecatompulos,  which  they  denominated  Theba, 
after  the  name  of  their  reputed  mother.  They  alfo  built 
Zoan,  the  city  of  the  Sun. 

Ofiris  is  a  title  often  conferred  upon  the  great  patriarch 
himfelf :  and  there  is  no  way  to  find  out  the  perfon  meant 
but  by  obferving  the  hiftory,  which  is  fubjoined.  When  we 
read  of  Ofiris  being  expofed  in  an  ark,  and  being  afterward 

11  See  Radicals,  p.  35. 

I!  P ayJ'cciooy  Se  yivo^ivoov  o/u.^pctiu  x.cti  'nrvevfx.a.Ttxn, —  SevSpu  XxCojxiv’jv  rov  Ou- 
ccoor,  y.co.  cc7rox./\xf'€ucrccvT<x,  'urpurav  toTi/xhc-cci  €ii  S'aAaacray  e u&nva.'.  Euleb.  Pr. 
Ev.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  35. 

I  2  reftored 
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redored  to  day;  of  his  planting  the  vine,  and  teaching  man¬ 
kind  agriculture;  and  inculcating  religion,  and  judice;  the 
perfon  alluded  to  (lands  too  manifed  to  need  any  further  elu¬ 
cidation.  And  when  it  is  faid  ol  Odris,  that  he  went  over 
mod  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  built  cities  in  various 
regions;  this  too  maybe  eafily  underdood.  It  can  allude  to 
nothing  elfe,  but  a  people  called  Odrians,  who  traverfed  the 
regions  mentioned.  They  were  principally  the  Cuthites, 
who  went  abroad  under  various  denominations :  and  the  hi- 
dories  of  all  the  great  heroes,  and  heroines  of  the  fird  ages 
will  be  found  of  the  fame  purport,  as  the  foregoing.  Odris 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fucceeded  in  Egypt  by  Orus.  After 
Orus  came  Thoules ;  who  was  fucceeded  by  Sefodris. 

14  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  7.  1.  43. 

PERSEUS. 

PERSEUS  was  one  of  the  mod  ancient  heroes  in  the 
mythology  of  Greece :  the  merit  of  whofe  fuppofed 
achievements  the  Helladians  took  to  themfelves ;  and  gave 
out  that  he  was  a  native  of  Argos.  He  travelled  to  the 
temple  of  1  Ammon  ;  and  from  thence  traverfed  the  whole 
extent  of  Africa.  He  fubdued  the  z  Gorgons,  who  lived  in 
Mauritania,  and  at  Tartedus  in  Bcetica ;  and  defeated  the 
Ethiopians  upon  the  wedern  ocean,  and  the  nations  about 

1  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1168. 

1  T as  Topyovxs  ex’  ojxsxrov  tsaxs  t ov  htcfi  Tvohiv  iCvgixi  rniv  Tapimaov.  Schol. 
in  Lycophr.  ad  v.  838. 


mount 
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mount  Atlas :  which  3  mountain  he  only  and  Hercules  are 
faid  to  have  pafled.  Being  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the 
continent,  he  found  means  to  pafs  over,,  and  to  get  pofleflion 
of  all  the  weftern  Iflands.  He  warred  in  the  Eafl:  ;  where 
he  freed  4  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  king  of  the 
eaftern  Ethiopia,  who  was  expofed  to  a  fea-monfter.  Some 
imagine  this  to  have  happened  at  5  Joppa  in  Paleftine,  where 
the  6  bones  of  this  monfter  of  an  extraordinary  hze  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  preferved.  He  is  faid  to 
have  built  7 8  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  reputed  the  moil  ancient  city 
in  the  world  ;  and  to  have  planted  the  peach  tree  at  &  Mem¬ 
phis.  The  Perfians  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  defend¬ 
ants.  He  travelled  through  Afia  Minor,  to  the  country  of 
the  9  Hyperboreans  upon  the  Ifter,  and  the  lake  Maeotis  ; 
and  from  thence  defended  to  Greece.  Here  he  built  My- 
cene,  and  Tiryns,  faid  by  many  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Cyclopians.  He  eftablifhed  a  feminary  at  Helicon  :  and  was 
the  founder  of  thofe  families,  which  were  Piled  Dorian,  and 
Herculean.  It  is  a  doubt  among  writers,  whether  he  came 

3  [Atlas]  Apex  Perfeo  et  Herculi  pervius.  Solin.  C.  24. 

4  Andromedam  Perfeus  nigris  portarit  ab  Indis.  Ovid.  Art.  Amand.  L.  i.v.  53, 

s  Paufan.  L.  4.  p.  370. 

6  Pliny  mentions  thefe  bones  being  brought  from  Joppa  to  Rome  in  the  sdile- 
fhip  of  M.  Scaurus  ;  longitudine  pedum  40,  altitudine  coftarum  Indicos  elephan- 
tos  excedente,  fpinae  craflitudine  fefquipedali.  L.  9.  c.  5. 

7  Deferitur  Taurique  jugumv  Perfeaque  Tarfus.  Lucan.  L.  3.  v.  225.  See 
Solin.  c.  38. 

8  Perfeam  quoque  plantam - a  Perfeo  Memphi  fatam.  Plin.  L.  15.  c.  13. 

Of  Perfeus  in  Cilicia,  fee  Chron.  Pafch.  p.  39. 

9  Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  10.  v.  4Q  &  70.  EiS  to  t ojv  M axapccv  avS'puv  eSyo s.  Schol. 
in  v.  20- 
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into  Italy.  Some  of  his  family  were  there  ;  who  defeated 
the  giant  race  in  Campania,  and  who  afterwards  built  Argi- 
letum,  and  Ardea  in  Latium.  Virgil  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  effe&ed  by  Danae,  the  mother  of  this  Hero : 

30  Ardea - -  quam  dicitur  olim 

Acrifioneis  Danae  fundaffe  colonis. 

But  31  Servius  fays,  that  Perfeus  himfelf  in  his  childhood  was 
driven  to  the  coaft  of  Daunia.  He  is  reprefented  as  the  an- 
ceftor  of  the  Grecian  Hercules,  fuppofed  to  have  been  born 
at  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  In  reality  neither  11  Hercules,  nor  Per¬ 
feus,  was  of  Grecian  original ;  notwithftanding  the  genealo¬ 
gies  framed  in  that  country.  The  hiftory  of  the  latter  came 
apparently  from  Egypt,  as  we  may  learn  from  Diodorus  13  : 
Oacr/  Js  mi  rov  Hegtrez  ysyovevou  mr  AiyvzTov.  Herodotus 
more  truly  reprefents  him  as  an  I+  Aflyrian ;  by  which  is 
meant  a  Babylonian  :  and  agreeably  to  this  he  is  faid  to  have 
married  35  Afterie,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  the  fame  as  Afta- 
roth  and  Aftarte  of  Canaan  \  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
Hecate.  This,  though  taken  from  an  idle  fyftem  of  theo- 

10  Virgil.  iEn.  L.  7.  v.  409. 

Ardea  a  Danae  Periei  matre  condita.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  L.  3.  p.  152. 

11  Servius  in  Virgil  iEn.  L.  8. 

11  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  21. 

IJ  Ibidem. 

14  Herodotus.  L.  6.  c  54.  See  Chron.  Pafchale.  p.  38. 

Some  make  him  a  Colchian.  'HAw  yocp  < pycnv  vim  yevsaBxi'  cPvo  tv  ran  to7tci $ 
extivois,  ots  ovo/xaTa.  yv  flepaevs  1 ext  Atyrys’  rarm  S'e  ycccTxyeiv  t m  j ext  Aiyryv 

/uev  KoA^as  kxi  MaitoTas,  Hepaex  cTe  Tatvpnuis  fixaiXivaxt.  Schol.  in  Apollon. 
Argonautic.  L.  3.  v.  199. 

15  H  S'e  Depav  yvvy  A<^s gix  7rxu  yv  Ko<a  v.xi  <Poi/2yi'  0  K 010s  S's  xxi  $oifiy  OT- 
PANOT  TroLiHi.  Schol.  in  Lycophron.  v.  1175. 

6  logy, 
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logy,  yet  plainly  fhews,  that  the  hiftory  of  Perfeus  had  been 
greatly  mifapplied  and  lowered,  by  being  inferted  among  the 
fables  of  Greece.  Writers  fpeak  of  him  as  a  great  16  Aftro- 
nomer,  and  a  perfon  of  uncommon  knowledge.  He  in- 
ftru&ed  mariners  to  direct  their  way  in  the  fea  by  the  lights 
of  heaven  ;  and  particularly  by  the  polar  conftellation.  This 
he  drft  obferved,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Helice.  Though 
he  was  reprefented  as  a  Babylonian  ;  yet  he  redded  in  Egypt, 
and  is  faid  to  have  reigned  at  Memphis.  To  fay  the  truth, 
he  was  worfhiped  at  that  place  :  for  Perfeus  was  a  title  of  the 
Deity ;  17  Hegrevg  6  H Aiog ;  Perfeus  was  no  other  than  the  Sun , 
the  chief  God  of  the  Gentile  world.  On  this  account  he 
had  a  temple  of  great  repute  at  18  Chemnis,  as  well  as  at 
Memphis,  and  in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  Upon  the  Hera- 
cleotic  branch  of  the  Nile,  near  the  fea,  was  a  celebrated 
watchtower,  denominated  from  him.  His  true  name  was 
Perez,  or  Parez,  rendered  Pereds,  Perfes,  and  Perfeus :  and 
in  the  account  given  of  this  perfonage  we  have  the  hiftory 
of  the  Perelians,  Parrhadans,  and  Perezites,  in  their  feveral 
peregrinations ;  who  were  no  other  than  the  Heliadae,  and 
Odrians  above  mentioned.  It  is  a  mixed  hiftory,  in  which 
their  forefathers  are  alluded  to ;  particularly  their  great 

16  Natalis  Comes.  L.  7.  c.  18. 

17  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  v.  18. 

Lycophr.  v.  17. 

Tor  ^pv<jQ7rar^ov  fJLoptpvov — t ov  Tlepcrea.’  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  v.  838. 

18  E yyvs  tvs  Nsvs  ttoXios.  He  is  faid  to  have  introduced  here  Gymnic  exerciies. 
Herodot.  L.  2.  c.  91.  And  to  have  often  appeared  perfonally  to  the  Priefts.  He¬ 
rod  ot.  ibid. 

Plerodotus  of  the  Dorians.  L.  6.  c.  54. 
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progenitor,  the  father  of  mankind.  He  was  fuppofed  to 
have  had  a  renewal  of  life  :  they  therefore  defcribed  Per- 
feus  as  inclofed  in  an  19  ark,  and  expofed  in  a  ftate  of  child¬ 
hood  upon  the  waters,  after  having  been  conceived  in  a 
fhower  of  gold.. 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  name  both  of  Perils  and  Perfeus 
was  from  dis,  Paras,  an  Horfe  :  becaufe  the  Perfians  were 
celebrated  horfemen,  and  took  great  delight  in  that  animal. 
But  it  mull  be  confidered  that  the  name  is  very  ancient,  and 
prior  to  this  ufe  of  horfes.  P’aras,  P’arez,  and  P’erez,  how¬ 
ever  diverfified,  fignify  the  Sun  ;  and  are  of  the  fame  ana¬ 
logy  as  P’ur,  P’urrhos,  P’oros,  which  betoken  fire.  Every 
animal,  which  was  in  any  degree  appropriated  to  a  Deity, 
was  called  by  fome  facred  20  title.  Hence  an  horfe  was 
called  P’arez  :  and  the  fame  name  but  without  the  prefix 
was  given  to  a  lion  by  many  nations  in  the  eaft.  It  was  at 
firfi:  only  a  mark  of  reference,  and  betokened  a  folar  animal, 
fpecifying  the  particular  Deity,  to  whom  it  was  facred. 
There  were  many  nations,  which  were  diftinguifiied  in  the 
fame  manner ;  fome  of  whom  the  Greeks  ftyled  Parrhafians. 
Hence  the  ancient  Arcadians,  thofe  Selenitae,  who  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  Amonian  colony,  had  this  appellation.  A 

19  Ev  Xapvccxi  %uXiva.  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  v.  838. 

Ep  xi^cotcij  Tin.  Chron.  Patch,  p.  38.  from  Euripides. 

The  father  of  Danae  grg/pfas  avir,v  eu  tvv  KiConoi’  fxercc  tb  nAIAOS  Kx.3".ix.ev 
€ii  to  TriXoLya.  Schol.  in  Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  10.  v.  72. 

10  All  falutary  ft  reams  were  confecrated  to  the  Sun.  There  were  fome  waters 
of  this  nature  near  Carthage,  which  were  named  Aquae  Perfianae.  See  Apuleii 
Florida.  C.  16.  p.  795,  and  p.  80 r.  They  were  fo  named  from  Perez,  the  Sun,  to 
whom  they  were  facred. 

10  people 
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people  in  Elis  had  the  fame.  The  Poets  defcribed  the  con- 
flellation  of  Helice  or  the  Bear  by  the  title  of  Parrhafis  Arc- 
tos,  and  Parrhafis  Ur  fa.  This  afterifm  was  confefledly  firft 
taken  notice  of  by  Perez  or  Perfeus,  by  which  is  meant  the 
Perlians. 

21  Verfaque  ab  axe  fuo  Parrhafis  Ar&os  erat. 

In  the  eaft,  where  the  worlhip  of  Arez  greatly  prevailed,  there 
were  to  be  found  many  nations  called  after  this  manner. 
Part  of  Media,  according  to  22  Polybius,  had  the  name  of 
Parrhafia.  There  were  alfo  Parrhafii  and  Parrhafini  in  2J  Sog- 
diana ;  and  24  the  like  near  Caucafus :  alfo  a  town  named 

25  Parafinum  in  the  Tauric  Cherfonefus.  The  people  ftyled 

26  Parrhafians  in  Greece  were  the  fame  as  the  Dorians  and 
Heraclids  3  all  alike  Cuthites,  as  were  the  ancient  Perfians. 
Hence  it  is  truly  faid  by  Plato,  that  the  Heraclidas  in  Greece, 
and  the  Achasmenidse  among  the  Perfians  were  of  the  fame 
flock  :  27  To  Ss  'HgoMXeag  rs  ysvog  mi  to  Af(ou[JL£9ess  Big  n sgTstx. 
tov  A  log  avoupsgSTOu.  On  this  account  28  Herodotus  makes 
Xerxes  claim  kindred  with  the  Argives  of  Greece,  as  being 


*'  Ovid.  Trift.  L.  i.  Eleg.  3.  v.  48.  See  Natalis  Comes.  L.  7.  c.  18. 

“  Polyb.  L.  5.  p.  389. 

11  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  L.  6.  c.  16.  See  Q^Curtius,  and  Strabo. 

Parrhafiii  in  Hyrcania.  Strabo.  L.  11.  p.  775. 

15  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  L.  2.  c.  98. 

16  Of  Parrhafians  in  Arcadia,  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  595.  See  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  L. 
4.  c.  6. 


'Tzos  AiWTTa  t/)v  arg-0> rx.e.v 

YLixov\  a.TT  Apx.a.S'tai  riccppccatoi  yeveocv. 

Paufan.  L.  6.  p.  47 1. 
17  Plato  in  Alcibiad.  Vol.  2.  p.  120. 

Herodot.  L.  7.  c.  1 50. 
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equally  of  the  pofterity  of  Perfes,  the  fame  as  Perfeus,  the 
Sun :  under  which  character  the  Perhans  defcribed  the  patri¬ 
arch,  from  whom  they  were  defcended.  Perfeus  was  the  fame 
as  Mithras,  whofe  lacred  cavern  was  Riled  Perfeiim. 

29  Phoebe  parens  —  feu  te  rofeum  Titana  vocari 
Gentis  Achcemenise  ritu ;  feu  praeftat  Olirin 
Frugiferum  j  feu  Perfei  fub  rupibus  antri 
Indignata  fequi  torquentem  cornua  Mithram. 

Of  M  Y  R  I  N  A, 

And  the  Amazonians  of  Lybia.. 

FR  O  M  a  notion  that  the  Amazons  were  a  community 
of  women,  hiflorians  have  reprefented  the  chief  per- 
fonage  of  their  nation  as  a  30  female.  She  is  mentioned  by 
fome  as  having  flourished  long  before  the  sera  of 31  Troy:  and 
it  is  by  others  faid  more  precifely,  that  fhe  lived  in  the  time  of 
Orus,  the  fon  of  Ills  and  Oflris.  This  removes  her  hiftory  far 
back ;  fo  as  to  make  it  coeval  with  the  Arft  annals  of  time. 
Her  dominions  lay  in  the  moft  weftern  parts  of  32  Africa, 
at  the  extremity  of  Atlas ;  where  the  mountain  terminated 

*9  Statii  Theb.  L.  1.  v.  717. 

30  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  3.  p.  185. 

31  BloAAa/s  ytitais  To-goTtgov  toov  Tpanccav.  Ibid. 

31  Tvs  AiZvvs  tv  to/s  'Zfjpos  ea7rt^a.v  putptbiv  ztti  ry  TxtgctTos  tvs  oncey-tvYis.  Diodorus 
Sic.  L.  3.  p.  186. 

She  likewife  was  in  pofTeffion  of  the  waoi  tufcoy.ovss,  or  Iflands  of  the  bleiled, 
which  lay  oppofite  to  her  dominions  in  Africa. 
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in  the  ocean,  to  which  it  gave  name.  This  country  was  cal¬ 
led  Mauritania ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  poffeffed  by 
the  Atlantes  and  Gorgons.  The  Grecian  writers,  who  did 
not  know  that  the  fame  family  went  under  different  titles, 
have  often  made  the  fame  nation  at  variance  with  itfelf.  And 
as  they  imagined  every  migration  to  have  been  a  warlike  ex¬ 
pedition,  they  have  reprefented  Myrina  as  making  great  con- 
quefts :  and  what  is  extraordinary,  going  over  the  fame 
ground,  only  in  a  retrograde  direction,  which  Ofiris  had  juft 
paffed  before.  Her  firft  engagement  was  with  the  Atlantes 
of  Cercene  :  againft  whom  fhe  marched  with  an  army  of 
30,000  foot,  and  2000  horfe  ;  whom  fhe  completely  armed 
with  the  ikins  of  ferpents.  Having  defeated  the  Atlantes, 
fhe  marched  againft  the  Gorgons,  whom  fhe  likewife  33  con¬ 
quered  ;  and  proceeding  forward  fubdued  the  greater  part 
of  Africa,  till  fhe  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Having 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Orus,  fhe  paffed  the  Nile,  and 
invaded  the  Arabians,  whom  fhe  defeated.  She  then  con¬ 
quered  the  Syrians,  and  Cilicians,  and  all  the  nations  about 
Mount  Taurus;  till  fhe  arrived  at  Phrygia,  and  the  regions 
about  the  river  Caicus.  Here  fhe  built  many  cities,  parti¬ 
cularly  Cuma,  Pitane,  and  Priene.  She  alfo  got  poffeflion 
of  feveral  iflands ;  and  among  others,  of  Lefbos  and  Samo- 
thracia,  in  which  laft  fhe  founded  an  afylum.  After  thefe 
tranfa&ions  Myrina,  accompanied  with  Mopfus  the  diviner, 

55  Writers  mention  that  fhe  raifed  over  the  flain  three  large  mounds  of  earth, 
which  were  called  toluol  AjjloJ^ovuvj  the  tombs  of  the  Amazons.  This  fhews  that 
the  Gorgons  and  Amazons  were  the  fame  people,  however  feparated,  and  repre- 
iented  in  a  ftate  of  warfare. 

K  2 
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made  an  expedition  into  Thrace,  which  was  the  ultimate  of 
her  progrefs  ;  for  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  here  flain. 
According  to  Homer  fhe  died  in  Phrygia  :  for  he  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  her  tomb  in  the  plains  of  Troas ;  and  reprefents  it  as 
a  notable  performance. 

3+  <Ss  rig  7rgQ7rccgoi§s  iroXswg  outtbiol  jcoAmw, 

Ey  Ct7T0W£v6s ,  7TSglig0[JL0£  SV$0t  Ml  £V§CL' 

T Y\V  Y\T0l  CtvSgS;  BoiTlSlCtV  tClKMFMtriVj 

A 6oivctroi  fs  rs  (rrifjLd  7 rohvrmfouoio  M vgu/r,?. 

The  tomb  of  this  heroine  was  in  reality  a  facred  mound,  or 
high  altar  ;  and  Myrina  a  Gentile  divinity.  In  her  fuppofed 
conquefts  we  may  in  great  meafure  fee  the  hiftory  of  Oliris, 
and  Perfeus,  reverfed,  and  in  fome  degree  abridged  ;  yet  not 
fo  far  varied,  but  that  the  purport  may  be  plainly  difcerned. 
Indeed  there  is  no  other  way  to  obtain  the  hidden  meaning, 
but  by  collating  the  different  hiftories,  and  bringing  them  in 
one  view  under  the  eye  of  the  reader. 


HERCULES. 

SIMILAR  to  the  foregoing  are  the  expeditions  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  the  conquefts,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
performed.  After  many  exploits  in  Greece,  the  reputed 
place  of  his  nativity,  he  travelled  as  far  as  mount  Caucafus 
near  Colchis,  to  free  Prometheus,  who  was  there  expofed  to 
an  eagle  or  vulture.  Upon  the  Thermodon  he  engaged  with 

34  Iliad  B.  v,  811.  Mvpivol  qvo/lux,  xugiov  A/xs?£orc?.  Scholia  ibid. 
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the  Amazons,  whom  he  utterly  defeated ;  and  then  pafied 
over  into  Thrace.  Upon  his  return  into  Greece  he  was 
ordered  to  make  an  expedition  into  Iberia,  a  region  in  the 
fartheft  part  of  Spain  ;  where  Chrufaor,  a  prince  of  great 
wealth,  refided.  Hercules  accepts  of  the  commiflion  ;  but, 
I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  goes  firft  to  Crete,  and  from 
thence  to  35  Libya ;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  proceeds  to 
Egypt.  This  makes  the  plan  of  his  fuppofed  rout  fome- 
what  irregular  and  unaccountable.  After  fome  time  fpent 
in  thefe  parts,  he  builds  the  city  Hecatompulos,  faid  before 
to  have  been  built  by  Chris :  and  then  traverfes  the  whole 
of  Africa  weftward,  till  he  arrives  at  the  F return  Gadita- 
num.  Here  he  ere&s  two  pillars ;  which  being  finifhed,  he 
at  laft  enters  Iberia.  He  defeats  the  fons  of  Chrufaor,  who 
were  in  arms  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  bellows  their  kingdom 
upon  others.  He  likewife  feizes  upon  the  oxen  of  Geryon. 
He  then  marches  into  the  country  of  the  Celt®,  and  36  founds 
the  city  Corunna,  and  likewife  37  Alefia  in  Gaul.  He  after¬ 
wards  fights  with  the  giants  Albion  and  Bergion  near  Are- 
late,  in  the  plain  ftiled  Campus  Lapideus ;  where  are  the 
fait  waters  of  Salona.  He  then  pafies  the  38  Alpes ;  and  upon 

35  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  4.  p.  216,  217,  225,  227,  &c.  See  alio  Judin.  L.  44. 
c.  4.  and  Apollodorus.  L.  2.  p.  100. 

Hercules  of  Tyre  was  faid  to  have  been  the  Son  of  Athamas,  the  fame  as  Pa- 
laemon. 

36  Ludovicus  Nonnius  in  Plifpania.  p.  166.  170. 

37  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  4.  p.  227. 

Corunna  the  fame  as  Kir-Ona. 

Many  Amonian  cities  of  fimilar  analogy  to  Aleda. 

38  Diodorus,  above. 
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the  banks  of  the  Eridanus  encounters  a  perfon  of  fhepherd 
race ;  whom  he  kills,  and  feizes  his  39  golden  flocks.  In  his 
way  homeward  he  vifits  Hetruria,  and  arrives  at  the  moun¬ 
tain  Palatinus  upon  the  Tiber.  From  thence  he  goes  to  the 
maritime  part  of  Campania,  about  Cuma,  Heraclea,  and  the 
lake  Aornon.  Not  far  from  hence  was  an  aduft  and  fiery 
region ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Phlegra,  where 
the  giants  warred  againft  heaven  :  in  which  war  Hercules  is 
faid  to  have  40  aflifted.  Here  was  an  ancient  oracular  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  hard  by  the  mountain  Vefuvius,  which  in  thofe 
days  flamed  violently,  though  it  did  not  for  many  ages  after¬ 
wards.  During  his  refidence  here  he  vifited  the  hot  foun¬ 
tains  near  Mifenus  and  Dicaearchea ;  and  made  a  large  caufe- 
way,  called  in  aftertimes  Via  Herculanea,  and  Agger  Puteo- 
lanus.  After  having  vifited  the  Locrians,  and  the  people  of 
Rhegium,  he  eroded  the  fea  to  Sicily  ;  which  fea  he  fwam 
over,  holding  by  the  horn  of  an  ox.  At  his  arrival  fome 
warm  fprings  burft  forth  miraculoufly,  to  give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  bathing.  Here  he  boxed  with  Eryx  ;  defeated 
the  Sicani ;  and  performed  many  other  exploits.  What  is 
remarkable,  having  in  Spain  feized  upon  the  cattle  of  Ge- 
ryon,  he  is  faid  to  have  made  them  travel  over  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  afterwards  over  the  Alpes,  into  Italy ;  and 
from  thence  crofs  the  fea  into  Sicily  ;  and  being  now  about 

w  Xgu<ra  fjoiXa.  —  TrpoQctTa.  Schol.  in  Apollon.  Argonaut.  L.  4.  v.  1396.  £§ 
Aygonu  sv  T  AiQvtcuv. 

40  T OV  HpCiTthea.,  GVfAfJ.a,<XBVTCt)V  OC.UTM  T 03V  XgCtTiHTca  /*a;£>?3  KCtl  TW 

avehovTct  rw  efyiftegotcrcu.  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  4.  p.  229.  Strabo. 

L.  5.  p.  376.  and  L.  6.  p.  430. 
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to  leave  that  illand,  he  fwims  with  them  again  to  Rhegium : 
and  ranging  up  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  pafles  round  to 
Illyria,  from  thence  to  Epirus ;  and  fo  defcends  to  Greece. 
The  whole  of  thefe  travels  is  faid  to  have  been  completed  in 
ten  years. 

He  was  alfo  reported,  according  to  41  Megafthenes  and 
others,  to  have  made  an  expedition  into  42  India,  and  to  have 
left  many  memorials  of  his  tranfa&ions.  in  thofe  parts.  He 
travelled  likewife  into  the  region  called  afterwards  Scythia ; 
the  natives  of  which  country  were  his  43  defendants.  He 
alfo  vilited  the  Hyperboreans.  In  all  thefe  peregrinations  he 
is  generally  defcribed  as  proceeding  alone  :  at  leaft  we.  have 
no  intimation  of  any  army  to  aftift  in  the  performance  of  thefe 
great  enterprifes.  He  is  indeed  fuppofed  to  have  failed  with 
lix  fhips  to  44  Phrygia  :  but  how  he  came  by  them  is  not 
faid  ;  nor  whence  he.  raifed  the  men,  who  went  with  him. 
At  other  times  he  is  reprefented  with  a  club  in  his  hand, 
and  the  (kin  of  an  animal  upon  his  fhoulders.  When  he  paf- 
fed  over  the  ocean,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  wafted  in  a  golden 
45  bowl.  In  Phrygia  he  freed  Hefione  from  a  Cetus,  or  fea 
monfter,  juft  as  Perfeus  delivered  Andromeda.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  founding,  many  cities  in  parts  very  remote  :  the  fea.- 

41  Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1007.  and  L.  1 1.  p.  771.  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  2.  p.  124. 

41  Arrian.  Hi  ft.  Indica.  p.  321. 

45  Herod.  L.  4.  c.  9.  Ariftid.  Orat.  v.  1.  p.  85. 

44  Ovid.  Metam.  L.  11.  v-.  21S. 

45  Poculo  Herculem  vedtum  ad  Eriytheiam.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  5.  c.  12.  Apol- 
lodorus.  L.  2.  p.  100.  Schol.  Apollon.  Argonaut.  L.  4.  v.  1396.  from  Fhere- 
cydes  Syrus  ;  and. from,  the  Libyca  of  Agroitaa.  A«£W  xcuaw>  Sevras  7 rcto  ‘HAjb — * 

£ict  7«  axsxrk)  7rAeir. 
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* 

coaft  of  Boetica,  and  Cantabria,  was,  according  to  fome  writ¬ 
ers,  peopled  by  46  him.  By  Syncellus  he  is  faid  to  have  re- 
fided  in  Italy,  and  to  have  reigned  in  47  Latium.  The  Gre¬ 
cians  fuppofed  that  he  was  burnt  upon  Mount  OEta :  but 
the  people  of  Gades  fhewed  his  Taphos  in  their  48  city,  juft 
as  the  Egyptians  Ihewed  the  Taphos  of  Ofiris  at  Memphis, 
and  elfewhere.  Hence  it  was  imagined  by  many,  that  Her¬ 
cules  was  buried  at  Gades.  The  philofopher  Megaclides 
could  not  be  brought  to  give  the  leaft  aftent  to  the  hiftories 
of  this  49  hero :  and  Strabo  feems  to  have  thought  a  great 
part  of  them  to  have  been  a  50  fable.  In  fhort,  the  whole 
account  of  this  perfonage  is  very  inconfiftent :  and  though 
writers  have  tried  to  compromife  matters  by  fuppoftng  more 
perfons  than  one  of  this  name,  yet  the  whole  is  ftill  incredi¬ 
ble,  and  can  never  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  merit  the  leaft  belief. 

•  .  \ 

How  they  multiplied  the  fame  Deity,  in  order  to  remedy 
their  faulty  mythology,  may  be  feen  in  the  following  extrad: 
from  Cicero.  S1  Quanquam,  quern  potiftimum  Herculem  co- 
lamus,  fcire  velim :  plures  enim  nobis  tradunt  ii,  qui  inte- 
riores  fcrutantur  et  reconditas  literas.  Antiquiftimum  Jove 
natum,  fed  item  Jove  antiquiftimo  :  nam  Joves  quoque  plu¬ 
res  in  prifcis  Graecorum  literis  invenimus.  Ex  eo  igitur  et 

46  Strabo.  L.  3.  p.  237.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Tar- 
tefius,  where  he  was  worlhiped  under  the  name  of  Archaleus.  Etymolog.  Mag. 
r a  J\x£>a. 

47  Syncellus.  p.  171. 

43  Pomponius  Mela.  L.  3.  c.  6. 

49  Athenasus.  L.  12.  c.  512. 

50  Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1009.  rjAao-jUsc  ruv  'Hpok Asia.?  ttciuv'tuv. 

51  Nat.  Deorum.  L.  3.  c.  16. 

10 
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Lyftto  eft  is  Hercules,  quem  concertafte  cum  Apolline  de 
tripode  accepimus.  Alter  traditur  Nilo  natus,  iEgyptius ; 
quem  aiunt  Phrygias  literas  confcripftfte.  Tertius  eft  ex  Id<eis 
Da&ylis,  cui  inferias  afferunt.  Quartus  Jovis  eft,  et  Afteriae, 
Latonas  fororis,  quem  Tyrii  maxime  colunt ;  cujus  Crrthagi- 
nem  filium  ferunt.  Quintus  in  India,  qui  Belus  dicitur. 
Sextus  hie,  ex  Alcumena  quem  Jupiter  genuit ;  fed  tertius 
Jupiter :  quoniam,  ut  docebo,  plures  Joves  accepimus. 

Hercules  was  a  title  given  to  the  chief  Deity  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  who  have  been  multiplied  into  almoft  as  many  per- 
fonages,  as  there  were  countries  where  he  was  worfhiped. 
What  has  been  attributed  to  this  god  ftngly,  was  the  work 
of  Herculeans ;  a  people,  who  went  under  this  title  among 
the  many,  which  they  aflumed ;  and  who  were  the  fame 
as  the  Oftrians,  Pereftans,  and  Cuthites.  They  built  Tar- 
teflus  in  Bcetica,  and  occupied  great  part  of  Iberia.  They 
likewife  founded  53  Corunna  in  Cantabria,  and  5+  Alelia  in 
Gaul :  of  which  there  are  traditions  to  this  day.  Some  of 
them  fettled  near  55  Arelate  :  others  among  the  56  Alps  :  alfo 
at  Cuma,  and  Heraclea  in  Campania.  They  were  alfo  to  be 
found  at  Tyre,  and  in  Egypt ;  and  even  in  the  remoteft  parts 

51  Arrian  fpeaks  of  this  Indian  Hercules  together  with  the  others  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  Ej  cTg  t 'uri^a.  rctura,  aAAss  av  wros  H^axAew  £/??,  o  ©»£a/os,  n  o  T u- 
giosuros,  t)  0  Aiyv7TTio s,  »  ris  x.ou  -kcctcc  ccvm  y  -sroppco  ms  IvS'uv  yvs  uxitrpcewv 

fjLeyas  fiucriAevs.  Hift.  Ind.  p.  319.  Varro  mentions  forty  of  this  name.,  who  were 
all  reputed  Deities. 

”  See  Ludovicus  Nonnius,  in  Hifpan.  p.  196.  170. 

54  See  Audigier  Origines  des  Francois.  Part.  1.  p.  225.  230. 

ss  Mela.  L.  2.  c.  5. 1.  30. 

56  Petronius.  p.  179.  Eft  locus  Herculeis  aris  facer. 

Vol.  II.  L 
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of  57  India.  In  fhort,  wherever  they  were  Heraclidae,  or 
Herculeans,  an  Hercules  has  been  fuppofed.  Hence  his 
character  has  been  varioufty  reprefented.  One  while  he  ap¬ 
pears  little  better  than  a  fturdy  vagrant :  at  other  times  he  is 
mentioned  as  a  great  benefa&or  ;  alfo  as  the  patron  of  fcience, 
the  58  God  of  eloquence  with  the  Mufes  in  his  train.  On 
this  account  he  had  the  title  of 59  Mufagetes  ;  and  the  Roman 
general  Fulvius  dedicated  a  temple,  which  he  had  erexfted  to 
his  honour,  and  infcribed  it  60  Herculi  Mufarum.  There  are 
gems,  upon  which  he  is  reprefented  as  preftding  among  the 
Deities  of  61  Science.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  fwallowed  by 
a  Cetus,  or  large  fifti,  from  which  he  was  after  fome  time 
delivered.  This  hiftory  will  hereafter  be  eaftly  deciphered. 
He  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  62  Gentile  world ;  the  fame  as 
Hermes,  Ofiris,  and  Dionufus ;  and  his  rites  were  introduced 
into  various  parts  by  the  Cuthites.  In  the  detail  of  his  pere¬ 
grinations  is  contained,  in  great  meafure,  an  hiftory  of  that 
people,  and  of  their  fettlements.  Each  of  thefe  the  Greeks 
have  defcribed  as  a  warlike  expedition  ;  and  have  taken  the 
glory  of  it  to  themfelves.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  many  fons. 


57  He  was  worfhiped  by  the  Suraceni,  a  particular  Indian  nation,  who  ftyled 
him  Yvyem,  or  the  Man  of  the  Earth.  Arrian.  Hift.  Indie,  p.  321. 

58  Hercules  apud  Celtas.  See  Vofs.  de  Idololat.  L.  x.  c.  35.  L.  2.  c.  15. 

59  Eumenius  in  Orat.  pro  Scholis  inftaurandis.  See  Lilius  GyraMus,  Synt.  10. 
P-  33°- 

Suetonius  in  Augufto.  C.  29.  Livy.  L.  40.  c.  51. 

61  Johan.  Sambuci  Emblemata. 

He  was  the  fame  as  Ofiris,  the  Sun.  Tcv  ev  'ttravi  otai  •w uvtoov  HA/oy. 

Macrob.  Saturn.  L.  1.  c.  20.  p.  207.  See  Porphyry  apud  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang. 
L.  3.  p.  1 12. 
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One  of  thefe  was 63  Archemagoras ;  by  which  is  meant  the 
father  or  chief  of  the  Magi.  There  are  many  others  enume¬ 
rated  :  the  principal  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  been ;  6+  Sar- 
dus,  or  Sardon  ;  Cyrnus,  Gelonus,  Olynthus,  Scythus,  Gala- 
thus,  Lydus,  Iberus,  Celtus,  Poimen.  As  thefe  are  all  ma- 
nifeftly  the  names  of  nations,  we  may  perceive  by  the  pur¬ 
port  of  this  hiftory,  that  the  Sardinians,  Corftcans,  Iberians, 
Geltae,  Galatae,  Scythae,  &c.  &c.  together  with  thofe  ftyled 
Shepherds,  were  Herculeans ;  all  defcended  from  that 65  Her¬ 
cules,  who  was  the  father  of  Archemagoras  the  chief  of 
the  Magi. 


I 


^  |  VHE  hiftory  of  Dionufus  is  clofely  connected  with  that 
of  Bacchus,  though  they  were  two  diftindt  perfons. 
•It  is  faid  of  the  former,  that  he  was  born  at  66  Nufa  in 

65  See  Lilius  Gyraldus  Syntag.  io.  p.  592.  Paufanias  exprefies  the  name  Ai%- 
y xyopxs.  L.  8.  p.  624. 

6+  Lilius  Gyrald.  p.  595. 

65  In  the  following  extracts  we  may  fee  the  chara&er  of  this  Deity  among  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  'ffyaxAsa  sfe  ovrn’x  1 5  Was  xcpixeaSxi  A oycs  xxt e%ei  'urot^  xoroicnv 
Ivfioicnv  Tnyevex  A eyecrQxi'  tutov  rov'HpxxAex  yxPufx  i&pos  ’Xugxayvuv  yegxipea-Qxt) 
IvJ'ix.u  g0i'H5.  Arrian.  Hift.  Ind.  p.  321. 

AAAa  riiap-^xioi  £<p  3-eos  Aiyuirnoiai  rHg>axAe»s'  S'e  xvroi  heyuat  sr ex  e^i  Ix- 
Txxia  %i?\ix  xxi  yvpia  es  Ayxviv  (P.xaiMvaxvTx-  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  43. 

AAA’  tayev  AiyvTTTiui)  oaov  tivx  xyuaiv  'HpxxAea,  xxi  Ti/^ias,  ot<  'arpurov  ae^eai 
Geoov.  Ariftid.  Orat.  V.  1.  p.  59.  He  had  at  Tyre  a  temple,  as  old  as  the  city. 
E<fxaxv  yxg  xyxTvga  oixiQoyevy  xxi  to  ispov „  tb  S-ga  iJ'guvQw’cct*  Herod.  L.  2. 
C.  44. 

E  <p  y&!>  sv  T  ugM  legov  'H/xxxAgas  -nra  A  a/ oraTor,  wv  yvvyyi  xv§gto7nvt)  Axctco^txi 
a  tb  Apjns  'H^axAeas.  x.A.  Arrian.  Expedit.  Alex.  p.  88. 

66  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  3.  p.  195.  196.  and  p.  200. 

L  2 


Arabia : 
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Arabia :  but  the  people  upon  the  Indus  infilled,  that  he  was 
a  native  of  their  67  country  ;  and  that  the  city  Nufa,  near 
mount  Meru,  was  the  true  place  of  his  birth.  There  were, 
however,  fome  among  them,  who  allowed,  that  he  came  into 
their  parts  from  the  weft  ;  and  that  his  arrival  was  in  the 
moft  ancient  times.  He  taught  the  nations,  whither  he  came, 
to  build  and  to  plant,  and  to  enter  into  focieties.  To  efife# 
this,  he  collected  the  various  families  out  of  the  villages,  in 
which  they  dwelt,  and  made  them  incorporate  in  towns  and 
cities,  which  he  built  in  the  moft  commodious  fttuations. 
After  they  were  thus  eftablifhed,  he  gave  them  laws,  and  in- 
ftru&ed  them  in  the  worfhip  of  the  Gods.  He  alfo  taught 
them  to  plant  the  vine,  and  to  extra#  the  juice  of  the 
grape;  together  with  much  other  falutary  knowledge.  This 
he  did  throughout  all  his  68  travels,  till  he  had  conquered 
every  region  in  the  Eafh  Nor  was  it  in,  thefe  parts  only, 
that  he  fhewed  himfelf  fo  beneficent  a  conqueror  ;  but  over  all 
the  habitable  69  world.  The  account  given  by  the  Egyptians, 
is  confonant  to  that  of  the  Indians  :  only  they  fiippofe  him  to; 


67  Atcivae  ct7royovus  Ot'vS'foixcis.  Strabo.  L.  15-.  p.  1008’.  The  Tyrians  laid  the 
fame  claim  to  him.  T ov  Aiovu&cvTupioi  voyi^yaiv  tavTav  etvai.  Achill.  Tatius.  L.  2. 
p.  67.  So  did  likewife  the  Cretans,  and  the  people  of  Naxos.  Some  of  the  Li¬ 
byans  maintained,  that  he  was  educated  in  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  upon  the  river 
Triton,  Didor.  Sic.  L.  3.  p.  202.  203.  Concerning  Dionufus  the  benefactor,, 
fee  Arrian.  Hid.  Ind.  p.  321. 

Ot  his  coming  to  India  from  the  weft.  Philoftratus  L.  2.  p.  64.  EthjAutov  ccutov 
Acer  vptov. 

68  Of  his  travels,  fee  Strabo,  L.  15.  p.  1008. 

69  Tor  <T  Br  Aiorucor,  fjuTct  cp'pu.'iOTrtS'U  ‘zs-aaav  TJ) V  ontvyevW)  S'lS'cc^a.L 

rnv  (puTeiav  ts  ay 7reAe.  Diodor.  Sic.  L.  3,  p.  197. 

Kai  'izrpo  AAe^ai^a,  A lovvaa  T&epi  'zcoAAos  Ao^os  c as  y.oci  tbtb  <^panev-. 

v.mtqs  a  Wbs«.  Arrian..  H.ift,  Indie,  p.  3 1 8, 

have 
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have  been  of  their  own  country  ;  and  to  have  fet  out  by  the 
way  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  till  he  arrived  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Eaft.  He  travelled  alfo  into  70  Lybia,  quite  to 
the  Atlantic ;  of  which  performance  Thymcetes  is  faid  to 
have  given  an  account  in  an  ancient  Phrygian  poem.  After 
his  Indian  expedition,  which  took  him  up  three  years,  he 
palled  from  Alia  by  the  Hellefpont  into  Thrace,  where  Ly- 
curgus  withftood  him,  and  at  laft  put  him  to  flight.  He 
came  into  Greece ;  and  was  there  adopted  by  the  people,  and 
reprefented  as  a  native  of  their  country.  He  vilited  many 
places  upon  the  Mediterranean  ;  efpecially  Campania,  and  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Hetrurian 
pirates.  Others  fay,  that  he  conquered  all 71  Hetruria.  He 
had  many  attendants ;  among  whom  were  the  Tityri,  Satyri, 
Thyades,  and  Amazons.  The  whole  of  his  hiftory  is  very 
inconflftent  in  refpetft  both  to  time  and  place.  Writers  there¬ 
fore  have  tried  to  remedy  this  by  introducing  different  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  fame  name.  Hence  Dionulus  is  multiplied  into 
as  many  71  perfonages  as  Hercules.  His  hiftory  was  looked 
upon  as  very  interefting  ;  and  therefore  was  the  chief  theme 
of  all  the  ancient  73  bards.  His  flight,  ftyled  q>vyr\  Aiovwrs, 
was  particularly  7*  recorded.  He  was  the  fame  as  Oftris ; 

and 

70  Diodorus.  L.  3.  p.  2.04. 

71  Wes  Y.au  Tufynvus  Ag yao-iv,  cos  kccts^ pe-f^zro  (Aioruao s).  Ariftid.  Orat.  in  Dionuf. 

P-  54- 

71  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  L„  3.  c.  23.  Of  the  various  places  of  his  birth,  fee  Dio¬ 
dorus  Sic.  L.  3.  p.  200. 

71  Linus,  Orpheus,  Panopides,  Thymcetes,  and  Dionyfius  Milefius.  Diodorus 
Sic.  L.  3.  p.  201. 

74  It  was  a  common  fubjedt  for  Elegy.  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofir. 

HainaofJt.tQct^ 
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and  many  of  the  latter  mythologies  acknowledged  this  truth. 
A lyvimoi  [xsv  yocg  top  etvroig  §sop  Ongiv  <m{Ji,oc£o(jL£pov 
cpoLTiv  eivoii  top  'GTecg  *E hfoqri  A iovv<ropm  tstop  <Jg  f/.v$ohoy&nv 
B7TsX6bip  TffWTM  Ty\p  ouasfJLSPYiP — OfJLOioog  fs  mi  rag  1  irfag  top 
§sop  tutov  'Grag  eocvToig  ouroipoive&oci  ysyopspai.  7 "he  Egyptians , 
fays 75  Diodorus,  maintain  that  their  God  Ofris  is  no  other  tha?i 
the  Dionufus  of  Greece  ;  And  they  farther  mention ,  that  he  tra¬ 
velled  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth — In  like  manner  the  Ijidi 
affure  us,  that  it  is  the  fame  Deity ,  who  was  converfant  in  their 

76  country . 

Dionufus  according  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  been  twice  born  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  had 
two  fathers  and  two  mothers.  He  was  alfo  expofed  in  an 

77  Ark,  and  wonderfully  preferved.  The  purport  of  which 
hiftories  is  plain.  We  nruft  however  for  the  moft  part  con- 

% 

TIoivcrofjeQx  S'e  ryv  agXHv  anvo  Aiovuay,  ttio  xxi  rrxXxiov  e.vxi  c,(poSpx  rm or,  xxi 
fjeyiVan  euegyewaus  xxrxre^eicrBxi  tm  yevei  ruv  xv^pooircav*  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  4. 
p.  210. 

Aivov  (pxai  TOiS  FleA xcyixois  ypxfj.fj.xcri  auvTx^xfj.evov  r xs  ry-nrpcorki.Afsvuo-y  &rpx!~et$, 
Diodorus  Sic.  L.  3.  p.  201. 

75  L.  4.  p.  201. 

TovOaipiv  Aionmov  eivxi  Xeyscriv.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  42.  c.  145. 

76  The  Indians  gave  the  fame  account  of  Dionufus,  as  the  Egyptians  did  of  Ofiris. 
I7oA/as  re  oixnrxi  (Auwaov)  xxi  vofj&f  S’gaQa/  t r,ai  uroAeair^  0 ivy  re  fompx  IvS'ots 
yeveadxi'—xxi  cnreipeiv  S'lf'xtjxt  rw  ywv,  J'iS'ov rx  xiitov  cnregfj.xrx—  @ox$  rixnr 
agorgu  ^ev^xi  Aiovurov  'srgoorov—xxi  3-gws  ae&eiv  on  et'i  S'x^e  Aiovueos— xrA.  Arrian. 
Hift.  Indie,  p.  321. 

77  Paufan.  L.  3.  p.  272.  As  his  rites  came  originally  from  Chaldea,  and  the 
land  of  Ur,  he  is  in  confequence  of  it  often  ftyled  Ylupiyevw,  and  nupunrogog.  Strabo. 
L.  13.  p.  932.  EA0g5  y.xx,xp  Aiovvre ,  nTPISnOPE,  rxvpofj.ercoTt .  Orphic. 
Hymn.  44.  v.  1. 
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fider  the  account  given  of  Dionufus,  as  the  hiflory  of  the 
Dionufians.  This  is  twofold.  Part  relates  to  their  rites  and 
religion ;  in  which  the  great  events  of  the  infant  world,  and 
the  prefervation  of  mankind  in  general  were  recorded.  In 
the  other  part,  which  contains  the  expeditions  and  conquefls 
of  this  perfonage,  are  enumerated  the  various  colonies  of  the 
people,  who  were  denominated  from  him.  They  were  the 
fame  as  the  Ofirians  and  Herculeans ;  all  of  one  family, 
though  under  different  appellations.  I  have  fhewn,  that 
there  were  many  places,  which  claimed  his  birth  ;  and  as 
many,  where  was  fhewn  the  fpot  of  his  interment.  Of  thefe 
we  may  find  famples  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India  ;  as  well 
as  in  Africa,  Greece,  and  its  iflands.  For  the  Grecians, 
wherever  they  met  with  a  grot  or  a  cavern  facred  to  him, 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  born  there :  and  wherever 
he  had  a  taphos,  or  high  altar,  fuppofed,  that  he  was  there 
78  buried.  The  fame  is  alfo  obfervable  in  the  hiflory  of  all 
the  Gods. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  perceive  that  the  fame 
hiflory  has  been  appropriated  to  different  perfonages  :  and  if 
we  look  farther  into  the  annals  of  the  firfl  ages,  we  fhall 
find  more  inflances  to  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  faid  of  79  Cro¬ 
nus,  and  Aflarte,  that  they  went  over  the  whole  earth ;  dif- 
pofing  of  the  countries  at  their  pleafure,  and  doing  good 
wherever  they  came.  Cronus  in  confequence  of  it  is  repre- 

78  There  was  a  cavern,  where  they  fuppofed  him  to  be  buried,  at  Delphi,  -wapat 
%pvctu  AttoAAwh.  Cyril,  contra  Jul.  p.  342. 

79  K pom  'GTEpituv  tdv  01  xBftem.  Sanchoniath.  apud  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Evang.  L.  1. 
c.  20.  p.  38. 


fented 
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fented  as  an  univerfal 80  benefatflor ;  who  reclaimed  men  from 
their  favage  way  of  life,  and  taught  them  to  pafs  their  days 
in  innocence  and  truth.  A  like  account  is  given  of  Oura- 
nus,  the  great  king  of  the  81  Atlantians,  who  obferving  man¬ 
kind  in  an  unfettled  and  barbarous  ftate,  fet  about  building 
cities  for  their  reception  ;  and  rendered  them  more  humane 
and  civilized  by  his  inftitutions  and  laws.  His  influence  was 
very  extenflve ;  as  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  under  his  rule.  All  this,  and  what  was 
above  done  by  Cronus  and  Aftarte,  the  Grecians  attributed  to 
Apollo  and  Themis.  Strabo  mentions  from  the  hiftorian 
Ephorus,  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  founded  by  thefe  two 
82  deities  at  the  time,  when  Apollo  was  going  over  the  world 
doing  good  to  all  mankind.  He  taught  the  nations,  where 
he  came,  to  be  more  83  gentle  and  humane  in  their  manners ; 
and  to  abftain  from  their  wild  fruits,  and  foul  banquets ; 
affording  them  inftru&ions  how  to  improve  themfelves  by 
cultivation. 

Some  of  thefe  perfons  are  mentioned  as  proceeding  in  a 
pacific  manner :  but  thefe  peregrinations  in  general  are  re- 

80  Tor  f/.£V  ar  K  povov  ovra  'urpea^vTXTOv  fixatAzx  yzvie^xi  xxi  Tds  xxS  zxvrov  xv- 
Oo&iTa;  xyp>i&  dixnw  ets  @iov  fifjiepov  {xerx^'itax^  xxi  Six  tbto  x7roSo^Y\i  /xeyxAvi 
TvyovToc  'sroAAaj  gTreABszr  ooca/xf vm  tombs'  eio-vyya-acrftcu  Se  tut xa  rr,v  rs  Srxxio- 
<7ur»r  xxi  T«r  ctVAorm  tjjs  4 Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  5.  p.  334. 

81  Ougccvov-—  TBS  XvSp607TelS  a7T0^xS/JV  QIY.UVTXS  (JVl’xyxyilV  US  'SToAeuS  TZipiQoAoV)  XXi 
fn;5  y.iv  xvoixixs  xxi  SrnpiooSu',  /3ia  'srxvva.i— -xxrxx'incrxcrhxL  Se  xvtov  ootB/xivUi  tw 
'sjAgif-wr.  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  3.  p.  189. 

11  AiroAAoovx  /xerx  ©g/x/To?,  co^eAritrxi  fidAopievov  to  yevos  v/xwv’  enx  t>jv  ucpeAeixv 
siTrcev,  ctl  eis  rnxepoTVTx  'zirpsxxAeno.  Strabo.  L.  9.  p  646. 

8i  KjxW  dv  %%cvcjv  AttoAAmvx  T/jr  yr\v  eiriovrx  fi/xspav  ras  x pf)pto7rys  x? ro  r e  roov  awj- 
fxtptov  y.xp7rw  xxi  fiicov.  Ibid. 

7  prefented 
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prefented  as  a  procefs  of  war  ;  and  all  that  was  effected,  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  by  conqueft.  Thus  Oliris,  Hercules, 
Perfeus,  Dionufus,  difplayed  their  benevolence  fword  in 
hand:  and  laid  every  country  under  an  obligation  to  the 
limits  of  the  earth.  The  like  is  faid  of  Zeuth,  the  Zeus  of 
Greece,  who  was  an  univerfal  conqueror  and  benefadlor  : 
8+Toi/  A icc  xugiop  ysvofjLsvov  twv  qKw  e7rsxSsii/  ditxtrxv  omx- 
[jLevw,  zvsgysrzna,  ro  ysvog  tow  cLv6gtt7tuv%  Sieveyneiv  Se  olvtqv 
mi  (TW| ucnog  paq urj  mi  r xig  xXXctig  dzxrxig  agsrxig,  mi  dice 

rsro  rx’gy  nvgiov  ysvs&xi  tz  <rvfX7rcmog  zovfxz.  Zeus  (or  Ju¬ 
piter)  having  got  the  intire  fupremacy  inarched  over  the  whole 
earth ,  benefiting  mankind  wherever  he  came.  And  as  he  was  a 
perfion  of  great  bodily  ftrength ,  and  at  the  fame  time  had  every 
princely  quality,  he  very  fioon  fiubdued  the  whole  world. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  conquefts  atchieved  by  Orus : 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  he  was  the  fame  as  Oliris.  Indeed 
they  were  all  the  fame  perfonage  :  but  Orus  was  more  parti¬ 
cularly  Oliris  in  his  fecond  ftate  ;  and  therefore  reprefented 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  a  child.  What  is  omitted  by 
him,  was  made  up  by  his  immediate  fucceffor  Thoules ;  who 
like  thofe,  who  preceded,  conquered  every  country,  which 
was  inhabited.  85  Eitx  O ngig,  (xetf  ov  Elgog,  mi  [jlstx  xvrov 

og  mi  soog  tz  msxvz  'urxtrav  rriv  yw  'srx%eihY\<psv.  After 
him  (that  is,  Sous,  or  Softs,)  came  Ofiris  ;  and  then  Orus  :  to 

8+  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  3.  p.  195. 

The  wanderings  of  Ifis  and  Iona  relate  to  the  fame  hiftory  :  as  dolikewife  thofe 
of  Cadmus. 

85  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  7.  1.  37. 

VOL.  II. 
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whom  fucceeded  'Thoules ,  who  conquered  the  whole  earth  quite  to 
the  ocean .  The  like  hiflory  is  given  of  him  by  86  Suidas,  and 
by  the  author  of  the  87  Chronicon  Pafchale. 

Thefe  accounts  I  have  collated,  and  brought  in  fucceflion 
to  one  another  ;  that  we  may  at  a  view  fee  the  abfurdity  of 
the  hiflory,  if  taken  in  the  common  acceptation.  And  how¬ 
ever  numerous  my  inftances  may  have  been,  I  fliall  introduce 
other  examples  before  I  quit  the  fubjedt.  I  muft  particularly 
fpeak  of  an  Egyptian  hero,  equally  ideal  with  thofe  above- 
mentioned  ;  whofe  hiflory,  though  the  moft  romantic  and 
improbable  of  any,  has  been  admitted  as  credible  and  true. 
The  perfon,  to  whom  I  allude,  is  the  celebrated  Sefoftris. 
Moft  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  fpeak  of  his  great  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  moft  learned  of  the  modern  chronologifts 
have  endeavoured  to  determine  his  aera,  and  point  out  the 
time  of  his  reign.  But  their  endeavours  have  been  fruitlefs ; 
and  they  vary  about  the  time  when  he  lived  not  lefs  than  a 
thoufand  years :  nay,  fome  differ  even  more  than  this  in  the 
sera,  which  they  afiign  to  him. 

'6  Ojtos  tCaaiMuat  'zzaans  Aiyv7TTB9  xxi  ea> s  uvtavB'  vxi  fxiav  t cov  tv 

uvtoj  y/kjocv  tv.a7-.tatv  u~o  tb  iS'is  oiQy.xros  ©b7.vv.  Suidas. 

Mst a.  Qaigiv  t€ciai?i-uaev  Opos’  xxi  pufroc  t ov  Opov  t^aaihivat  ©aA/s,  oq~is  Tzrupt- 
7.o:Ct  fxtra  SvvafxtMi  tlvos  'Outxaav  tv,v  ynv  eat  thcoj csclvb.  Chron.  Patch,  p.  46. 

Pie  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus.  ©sAjj?3  os  x<xi  sms  tb  uxtava.  'ara.aav  mv  ym 
'zaa^tiT.vcptv.  p..  2.0, 
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SESOST  RIS. 

A  MONO  the  writers,  who  have  written  concerning  this 
^  ^  extraordinary  perfonage,  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  mod: 
uniform  and  full  ;  and  with  his  evidence  I  will  begin  my 
account.  He  1  informs  us,  that,  when  this  prince  was  a 
youth,  he  was  intruded  by  his  father  with  a  great  army. 
He  upon  this  invaded  Arabia :  and  though  he  was  obliged 
to  encounter  hunger  and  third  in  the  wilds,  which  he  tra- 
verfed  ;  yet  he  fubdued  the  whole  of  that  large  trad:  of  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  afterwards  fent  far  into  the  wed ;  where  he 
conquered  all  the  regions  of  Lybia,  and  annexed  great  part 
of  that  country  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  he  formed  a  refolution  to  fubdue  all  the  na¬ 
tions  upon  earth.  Accordingly  having  fettled  every  thing 
at  home,  and  appointed  governors  to  each  province,  he  fet 
out  with  an  army  of  dx  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  twenty 
four  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty  feven  thoufand  armed 
chariots.  With  thefe  he  invaded  the  Ethiopians  to  the 
fouth ;  whom  he  defeated  and  made  tributaries  to  Egypt. 
He  then  built  a  fleet  of  fhips  upon  the  Red  fea :  and  he  is 
recorded  as  the  firft  perfon,  who  conftrudted  veflels  fit  for 
diftant  navigation.  With  thefe  by  means  of  his  generals  he 
fubdued  all  the  fea-coaft  of  Arabia,  and  all  the  coafl:  upon 
the  ocean  as  far  as  India.  In  the  mean  time  he  marched  in 


*  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  49. 

M  2 
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perfon  with  a  puiftant  army  by  land,  and  conquered  the 
whole  continent  of  Aha.  He  not  only  overran  the  coun¬ 
tries,  which  Alexander  afterwards  invaded ;  but  crofted  both 
the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges  ;  and  from  thence  penetrated  to 
the  eaftern  ocean.  He  then  turned  to  the  north,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  nations  of  Scythia ;  till  he  at  laft  arrived  at  the 
Tanais,  which  divides  Europe  and  Aha.  Here  he  founded 
a  colony  :  leaving  behind  him  fome  of  his  people,  as  he  had 
juft  before  done  at  a  Colchis.  Thefe  nations  are  faid  to  the 
laft  to  have  retained  memorials  of  their  original  from  Egypt. 
About  the  fame  time  Aha  Minor,  and  moft  of  the  iflands 
near  it,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  at  laft  pafled  into  3  Thrace, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  into  fome  difficulties. 
He  however  perhfted,  and  fubdued  all  the  regions  of  Europe. 
In  moft  of  thefe  countries  he  erected  pillars  with  hierogly- 
phical  infcriptions  ;  denoting  that  thefe  parts  of  the  world 
had  been  fubdued  by  the  great  Sefoftris,  or,  as  4  Diodorus  ex- 
prefles  his  name,  Sefoohs.  He  likewife  eretfted  ftatues  of 
himfelf,  formed  of  ftone,  with  a  bow  and  a  lance  :  which 
ftatues  were  in  length  four  cubits  and  four  palms,  according 
to  the  dimenftons  of  his  own  height  and  ftature.  Having 
thus  ftnifhed  his  career  of  5  victory,  he  returned  laden  with 

See  Apollon.  Argonaut.  L.  4.  v.  277.  and  Herodot.  L.  2.  c.  102. 

Syncellus.  p.  59,  60. 

3  Diodorus  Sicul.  above.  He  was  near  lofing  his  whole  army. 

4  T);r  S'i  T/H'  xrj)Pccv  °VAo<?  x.x.TSCf'ps  fccTo  to/s  savra  ftaaihivi  /Sac/Aesor,  xou  Zafcr- 
7T0T>7S  /liGTroTMv  'XecToucns.  Diodor.  Sicul.  ibid. 

5  He  pafled  through  all  Ethiopia  to  the  Cinnamon  country.  Strabo.  L.  17. 
p.  1138.  This  muft  be  Indica  Ethiopia,  and  the  ifland  Seran-Dive.  Hence  came 
Cinnamon  :  here  were  <r>iAai  xcu  e  Tty  pouf  a.- . 

Venit  ad  accafum,  mundique  extrema  Sefoflris.  Lucan.  L.  10.  v.  276. 
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fpoils  to  Egypt,  after  an  abfence  of  6  nine  years ;  which  is 
one  year  lefs,  than  was  attributed  to  the  expeditions  of  Her¬ 
cules. 

The  detail  given  by  this  hiftorian  is  very  plain  and  pre- 
cife  :  and  we  proceed  very  regularly  and  minutely  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  feries  from  one  conqueft  to  another  :  fo  that  the 
ftory  is  rendered  in  fome  degree  plaufible.  But  we  may 
learn  from  Diodorus  himfelf,  that  little  credit  is  to  be  paid 
to  this  narration,  after  all  the  pains  he  may  have  taken  to 
win  upon  our  credulity.  He  ingenuoufly  owns,  that  not 
only  the  Grecian  writers,  but  even  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  and 
the  bards  of  the  fame  country,  varied  in  the  accounts,  which 
they  gave  of  this  hero  ;  and  were  guilty  of  great  inconfiftence. 
It  was  therefore  his  chief  labour  to  collect  what  he  thought 
moft  credible,  and  what  appeared  moft  confonant  to  the  me¬ 
morials  in  Egypt,  which  time  had  fpared  :  7  Ta  'GnSxvwTccTci, 
zou  roig  vncLgyji<ri])  en  Kara  rr\v  <r/)[JLeiois  tol  [xctAi^oi  - 

< pwuvTQL  JigAfey.  But,  as  thefe  memorials  confided  chiefly 
in  hieroglyphics,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  was  poffible  for  Dio¬ 
dorus  to  underftand,  what  the  bards  and  priefts  could  not 
decipher.  The  adjuftment  of  this  hiftory,  had  it  been  prac¬ 
ticable,  fhould  have  been  the  work  of  a  native  Egyptian, 
and  not  of  a  perfon  either  from  Greece,  or  Sicily.  This 

6  os  cc7rcc<Totv  e^ctp'jjactTo  tw  Amccv  tv  ei/iavTon  zvvect.  Syncellus. 
P-  59- 

Some  make  him  advance  farther,  and  conquer  all  Europe  :  ofxoiui  xut 

tvv  Acnav  'GTu.oav,  y.ai  THN  ETP-OnHN,  xcu  rw  l£ja/(ha!',  xai  t/)v  Mvviav.  Chron. 
Pafch.  p.  47.  Herodotus  thinks  that  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Thrace.  ]_,.  2. 
c.  IOJ. 

7  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  49, 


writer 
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writer  afterwards  mentions  the  mighty  8  works  of  Sefodris 
upon  his  return  into  Egypt :  the  temples,  which  he  built, 
and  the  great  entrenchments,  which  he  made  to  the  ead,  to 
guard  the  country  from  the  Arabians  :  and  having  enume¬ 
rated  the  whole  of  his  actions,  he  concludes  with  an  inge¬ 
nuous  confeflion,  that  9  little  could  be  obtained,  that  was  pre- 
cifely  true.  He  has  without  doubt  culled  the  mod;  pro¬ 
bable  atchievements  of  this  hero  ;  and  coloured  and  arranged 
them  to  the  bed  advantage :  yet  they  dill  exceed  belief. 
And  if  after  this  care  and  difpofition  they  feem  incredible, 
how  would  they  appear  in  the  garb,  in  which  he  found  them? 
Yet  the  hidory  of  this  perfonage  has  been  admitted  as  cre¬ 
dible  by  the  mod  learned  10  writers  and  chronologids:  though, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  they  cannot  determine  the  sera  of  his 
reign  within  a  thoufand  years.  Sir  John  Marfham  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  the  Sefac  of  the  fcrip- 
tures ;  and  confequently  bring  his  reign  down  to  the  time  of 
Rehoboam  king  of  Judah.  But  the  only  reafon  for  this,  as 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  feems  to  be,  that  Sefodris  is  repre- 
fented  as  a  great  conqueror ;  and  Sefac  is  prefumed  from  his 
large  11  army  to  have  been  fo  likewife.  But  there  is  nothing 

3  Of  all  the  great  actions  of  Sefodris,  fee  Marfham.  Can.  Chron.  Sec.  14.  p.  354. 

9  Ueoi  Si  tstmv  to  f^iv  ixBeaOco  ju.st  axpiCeixs  3  paSioy.  Diodor.  Sicul. 

L.  i.  p.  52. 

Sir  John  Marfham’s  Can.  Chron.  Sec.  14.  p.  354. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Chronolgy.  p.  217. 

1  Kings.  C.  14.  v.  25,  26.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Rehoboam  Shifkak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  againfl  Jerufalem  ( becaufe  they  had  tranfgreffed 
again  ft  the  Lord )  ;  with  twelve  hundred  chariots:  and  threefcore  thoufand  horfemen  \  and 
the  people  were  without  number ,  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt  \  the  Lubims ,  the  Suk- 
kiimsy  and  the  Ethiopians .  2.  Chron.  c.  12.  v.  2,  3. 
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more  faid  of  Sefac,  than  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  conquering 
the  king  of  Judah  ;  and  accordingly  came  with  the  army  be- 
forementioned,  to  put  his  deffgn  in  execution.  But  the 
12  capital  being  delivered  into  his  hands  without  the  lead  re- 
ffdance,  and  the  king  intirely  fubmitting  himfelf  to  his  will ; 
he  contented  himfelf  with  the  rich  plunder,  which  he  found, 
and  which  he  carried  away  at  his  departure.  We  may  alfo 
infer  from  the  fervitude,  to  which  the  people  of  [udah  were 
reduced,  that  he  impofed  upon  them  fome  future  contribu¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  hidory  of  Sefac,  or  Shifhak  : 
by  whom  no  other  expedition  was  undertaken  that  we  know 
of:  nor  is  there  mention  made  upon  record  of  a  ffngle  battle, 
which  he  fought.  Yet  from  a  notion  that  Sefac  was  a  great 
warrior,  he  is  made  the  fame  as  Sefodris :  and  the  age  of  the 
latter  is  brought  down  very  many  centuries  beneath  the  asra, 
to  which  the  bed  writers  have  adjudged  it.  When  we  differ 
from  received  tradition,  we  fhould  not  pafs  over  in  fflence 
what  is  faid  on  the  contrary  part  ;  but  give  it  at  large,  and 
then  fhew  our  reafons  for  our  departure  from  it.  I  have 
taken  notice  of  the  fuppofed  conquerors  of  the  earth  :  and 
among  them  of  the  reputed  deities  of  Egypt,  who  came  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Ofiris,  Perfeus,  Thoules,  &c.  Thefe  are 
fuppofed,  if  they  ever  exided,  to  have  lived  in  the  ffrd  ages 
of  the  world,  when  Egypt  was  in  its  infant  date  :  and  Se- 
fodris  is  made  one  of  their  number.  He  is  by  fome  placed 
after  Orus  ;  by  others  after  Thoules ;  but  dill  referred  to  the 
ffrd  ages.  He  is  reprefented  under  the  name  of  Sethos,  15  Se- 

Jz  na.cccAa.Gocv  S' g  ’Xvcraxos  aaa^rni  rnv  anoAiv.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  L.  £.  c.  IO. 

n  Sethofis  of  Jofephus  contra  Apion.  L.  i.  p.  447. 

thoffs. 
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thofts,  Sefoofis,  Sefonchofis,  Sefoftris  ;  but  the  hiftory,  with 
which  thefe  names  are  accompanied,  fhews  plainly  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  perfonage.  Eufebius  in  reckoning  up  the  dynafty 
of  kings,  who  reigned  after  Hephaiftus  or  Vulcan,  mentions 
them  in  the  following  order  :  ,+  "Then  fucceeded  his  fon  Helius ; 
after  him  Sofis ,  then  0 fir  is,  then  Orus ,  the?i  'Thoules ,  who  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  earth  to  the  ocean  ;  and  lafi  of  all  Sefiofiris. 
The  15  Scholiaft  upon  Apollonius  Rhodius  calls  him  Sefon- 
chofts ;  and  places  him  immediately  after  Orus,  and  the  third 
in  fucceffion  from  Oliris  :  giving  at  the  fame  time  an  account 
of  his  conquefts.  Fie  adds  that  he  was  the  perfon,  whom 
Theopompus  called  Sefoftris.  The  fame  Scholiaft  quotes  a 
curious  paffage  from  Dicasarchus,  in  which  Sefonchofts  main¬ 
tains  the  fame  rank,  and  was  confequently  of  the  higheft 
antiquity.  16  Diccearchus  in  the  fiifi  book  of  his  hiflory  mentions , 
that  immediately  after  the  reign  of  Orus ,  the  fon  of  Ifis  and 
0 fir  is,  in  Egypt,  the  government  devolved  to  Sefonchofis  :  fo  that 
from  the  time  of  Sefonchofis  to  Nilus  were  two  thoufa?/id  years. 
Cedrenus 17  calls  him  Sefoftris ;  and  mentions  him  after  Oftris, 
and  Orus,  and  Thoules ;  which  laft  was  by  the  above  writer 
omitted.  Ongig.  £2 gog.  fJLBTa  is  tztov  2s< rwfgig.  The 


u  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  7.  1.  43.  ©hAhs*  jjlzt a  S' e  tbt ov  Xevcoq-gr,. 

's  Xscoy^ucrj;,  AiywnB  acnjs  (sxaiXtvs  //era  D.^ov  t ns  I criSos  xcci  OaipiSoi  'ma.iSct, 
tvv  p.£.v  Aaioov  opjj.naa.i  'zca.aa.v  xccr€<rpi^«.ro,  ofJLOteos  Se  r a  this  Eupco7rys. 

©so7ro^c7ro5  Si  iv  TgiTu  avrov  JtaAg/.  Schol.  in  Apollon.  Argonaut. 

L.  4.  v.  272. 

16  AiKoua.p%os  ev  'zzrpaTM,  fxi.  tx  t  ov  I  criSos  xcli  OcnpiSos  Clpov,  ftctcnAsct  yeyovevcci 
'£e<roy%u(r[v  A eyet'  u>^- g  ys veaScci  cltto  ms  ’Xecroy^poaiSos  (^aaiKuocs  ueXPl  T,?5  Ng/Aa 
gT>;  Sta-^iAia.  Schol.  in  Apollon.  Argonaut,  ibid. 

‘7  Cedrenus.  V.  1.  p.  20.  Oliris,  Orus,  Thoules,  Sefoftris. 
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author  of  the  Chronicon  Pafchale  makes  Orus  to  have  been 
iucceeded  by  the  fame  perfonage,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
whom  he  calls  Thoulis ;  and  next  to  him  introduces  Sefoftris. 
He  relates  all  his  great  conquefts ;  and  gives  us  this  farther, 
information,  that  this  prince  was  the  firft  of  the  line  of  Ham, 
who  reigned  in  Egypt :  in  other  words,  he  was  the  firft  king 
of  the  country.  18  Ey  TSTQig  [jlstcc  TotvTct  ygovoig 
rctT  AiyvTTTiwv  'urgurog  etc  TY\g  cpvXYjg  TOT  XAM  19  Xecrocg'^ig. 
Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  Sefoftris  ;  but  does  not  determine  the  time 
of  his  reign  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity.  He  only  fays 
that  it  was  long  before  the  age  of  20  Minos,  who  wxis  fup- 
pofed  to  have  reigned  in  Crete.  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  Egypt,  fpeaks  oi  the 
great  atftions  of  this  prince  ;  but  mentions  no  name  :  not 
knowing,  I  imagine,  by  which  properly  to  diftinguifh  him, 
as  he  was  reprefented  under  fo  many.  He  however  attri¬ 
butes  to  him  every  thing,  which  is  laid  of  21  Sefoftris  ;  par- 


Succeeded  by  ^otpxeo.  Chron.  Pafch.  p.  48. 

19  Joannes  Antiochenus  has  borrowed  the  fame  hiftory,  and  calls  this  king 
Softris.  ECaaiAevaev  Aiyrjirrixiv  'zvpooros  gjt  tvs  (puAws  tb  Xaf*.  p.  28.  He 

adds,  that  Softris,  or  Sefoftris,  lived  in  the  time  of  Hermes, s  'E^fcwsS  rpn-/xeyi^os 
AiyvTrnoi.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Pharaoh,  os,  the  firft  of  the  name.  Ibid. 
Herodotus  calls  him  Pheron,  and  Pherona.  L.  2.  c.  1 11. 

29  H.0 Au  v7r&p-TtLvei  T015  t»v  M ivco  fixaiAeixv  v  Tco^pto?,  Politic.  L.  7, 

c.  10. 

Apollon.  Argonaut.  L.  4.  v.  272.  Eibev  Sn  nvx  (pxai —  Xso-oyypcmi,  A lyuvny 
'ujarrri'i  pxaiA&j', — @eo7ro/n.7rcs  Se  ev  rpnaj  Xt(iu<?piv  xvtov  xaA si.  Schol.  ibid. 

O ipt  Se  toov  xgovwv,  xxb  as  eysvero  X^croy^oi>ais,  0  ptev  AttcAAwwos  thto  pcovov 
(p/iiTi)  'TuoXvi  yccg  aStjv  oanvywobiv  xtooy.  Schol.  ibid. 

Lycophron  fpeaks  of  Apollo  Zwr»£'<*>  and  a  promontory  Zw<pjpov,  ev  u  legov 
Zoxrvpa  AttoAAuvos.  Schol.  ad  v.  1278. 
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ticularly  the  fettling  a  colony  at  Colchis,  and  building  innu¬ 
merable  cities  in  the  countries,  which  he  traverfed  : 

f xv g let  $’  ctw 

N ourccLT  B7roij(p[jt£VQg. 

He  reprefents  him  as  conquering  all  Aha  and  Europe ;  and 
this  in  times  fo  remote,  that  many  of  the  cities,  which  he 
built,  were  in  ruins  before  the  aera  of  the  Argonauts. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  perceive  that,  if  fuch  a 
perfon  as  Sefohris  had  exifted,  his  reign  muff  have  been  of 
the  earlieft  date.  He  is  by  fome  reprefented  as  fucceeding 
Thoules  :  according  to  others  he- comes  one  degree  higher, 
being  introduced  after  22  Orus,  who  in  the  catalogue  of  Pan- 
odorus  is  placed  hrft  of  the  Demigods,  that  reigned  in 
Egypt ;  but  by  2J  Plerodotus  is  ranked  among  the  deities. 
According  to  Dicasarchus  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  was  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  years  before  Nilus  :  and  the  reign  of  the 
latter  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years  before  the  firft 
Olympiad.  I  do  not  place  the  lead;  confidence  in  thefe 
computations ;  but  would  only  fliew  from  them  that  the  per¬ 
fon  fpoken  of  muff  be  referred  to  the  mythic  age,  to  the  asra 
of  the  Demigods  of  Egypt.  Some  of  thefe  evidences  are 
taken  notice  of  by  Sir  John  24  Marfham ;  who  cannot  extri¬ 
cate  himfelf  from  the  difficulties,  with  which  his  fyftem  is, 

Schol.  Apollon.  L.  4.  v.  272.  Synccllus  joins  him  with  Serapis.  p.  91. 

Herodotus.  L,  2.  c.  144. 

Ovttm  rrti^cc  -arai'Ta  x.t.A.  Apollon.  L.  4,  v.  26,1.  See  the  whole,  and  SchoL 
ibid. 

14  Canon.  Chronic.  Sec.  10.  p.  238.  239. 
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attended.  He  has  taken  for  granted,  that  Sefoftris  and  Se- 
conchofts  are  the  Sefac  of  the  Scriptures  ;  though  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  hiftory  is  repugnant  to  that  notion. 
25  I  know  not ,  fays  he,  what  to  make  of  this  Sefonchofs  ;  who  is 
reprefented  as  five  thouf and  years  before  Menes ,  and  who  is  refer¬ 
red  to  the  time  of  the  Demigods.  In  another  place  :  SeJ'oJlris , 
who  is  in  the  twelfth  Dynafty  of  Africanus ,  and  whofe  cera  ex¬ 
tends  higher ,  than  the  Cano?i  of  Eufebius  reaches ,  reigned  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scaliger  s  computation  in  the  1392^  year  of  the  Julian 
Period.  By  this  calculatio?i  Sefoftris  is  made  prior  to  Sefoftris  ; 
and  this  too  by  no  lefts  than  2355  years  :  for  it  is  manifeft ,  as 
I  will  Jhew  frotn  Scripture ,  that  Sefoftris  undertook  his  expe¬ 
dition  into  Afia ,  and  got  poffejfion  of  Jerufalem  in  the  3747/^ 
year  of  the  Period  abovementioned.  What  is  faid  in  the  facred 
writings,  I  have  taken  notice  of  before.  Not  a  word  occurs 
about  Sefoftris,  nor  of  any  fuch  Afiatic  expedition.  I  am 
obliged  to  fay,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  learned  writer’s 
procefs,  inftead  of  a  proof,  we  find  nothing  elfe  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  begged,  and  fome  inferences  of  his  own  in  confequence 
of  this  aftumption.  He  indeed  quotes  the  authority  of  Ma- 
nethon  from  Jofephus,  to  prove  that  the'  great  actions  of  Se¬ 
foftris  were  the  fame  as  were  performed  by  Sefac.  But  Ma- 
nethon  fays  no  fuch  thing  :  nor  does  Jofephus  attribute  any 

15  Quis  igitur  Sefonchofis  ille,  qui,  Menen  antevertens  annis  amplius  5000,  inter 
Semideos  locum  habere  videatur  ?  Marfham.  Canon.  Chronic.  Sec.  10.  p.  238. 

Sefoftris  in  XII.  Africani  Dynaftia  (qute  Eufebiani  Canonis  epocham  antevertit) 
ex  Scaligeri  calculis  regnavit  anno  Per.  Jul.  1392  :  quo  ratiocinio  Sefoftris  fadtus 
eft  annos  2 355  ipfo  Sefoftre  fenior.  Nam  ex  S.  literis  (fuo  loco)  apparebit,  Se- 
foftrim  expeditionem  fufcepifie  in  Afiam,  et  Hierofolyma  cepifte  Anno  Per.  Jul. 
3747.  Ibid.  p.  239. 
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fucli  exploits  to  Sefac  :  but  exprefsly  fays  more  than  once, 
that  Sefac,  and  Sefodris  were  two  different  26  perfons.  It  is 
no  where  faid  of  Sefac,  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Alia; 
much  lefs  that  he  conquered  it,  as  is  fuppofed  of  Sefodris. 
Sefac  went  up  againft  Jerufalem,  and  took  it,  ajttayijTJ,  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  any  oppodtion.  Upon  this  he  departed, 
and  carried  with  him  the  treafures,  which  he  had  there 
feized  :  in  other  words,  he  went  home  again.  There  is  not 
the  lead  mention  made  of  his  invading  27  Samaria,  or  the 
country  about  Libanus,  and  Sidon  ;  or  of  his  marching  to 
Syria  :  all  which  made  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  great  Conti¬ 
nent,  called  in  after-times  Ada  :  much  lefs  did  he  vidt  the 
countries  of  the  Adyrians,  and  Babylonians ;  or  the  regions 
of  Elam  and  the  Medes.  All  this,  and  much  more  he  mud 
have  done,  to  have  come  up  to  the  charader,  to  which  they 
would  fain  entitle  him. 

I  will  not  enter  into  any  further  difcufdon  of  the  great 
conqueds  attributed  to  this  fuppofed  monarch  Sefodris. 
They  are  as  ideal  as  thofe  of  Sefac,  and  diffidently  confute 
themfelves.  Fird  Odris  is  faid  to  have  conquered  the  whole 
earth  :  then  Zeus,  then  Perfeus,  then  28  Hercules,  all  nearly 
of  the  fame  degree  of  antiquity,  if  we  may  believe  the  bed 
Mythologids.  Myrina  comes  in  for  a  fhare  of  conqued  in 

Anrq.  L.  8.  c.  iq:  p.  449.  and  450, 

*7  Tie  came  merely  as  a  confederate  to  Jeroboam,  in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ifrael ;  and  his  intention  was  to  ruin  Judah  :  but  his  cruel  purpofe  was  averted  by 
the  voluntary  fubmiffion  both  of  the  king  and  people-,  and  by  the  treafures  they 
gave  up  to  him,  which  were  the  purchafe  of  their  fecurity. 

Hercules  is  laid  to  have  commanded  the  armies  of  Qfiris,.  Diodorus  Sicul. 
L.  1.  p.  15. 
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the  time  of  Orus.  After  her  Thoules  fubdues  the  whole 
from  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  to  the  great  Atlantic :  and  as  if  no¬ 
thing  had  been  performed  before,  Sefoftris  immediately  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  conquers  it  over  again.  19  Herodotus  informs  us, 
as  a  token  of  thefe  victories,  that  Sefoftris  eretfted  pillars  and 
obelifks  with  emblematical  infcriptions  :  and  that  he  faw 
fome  of  them  in  Phrygia,  and  in  other  countries,  which  had 
been  conquered.  He  without  doubt  faw  pillars :  but  how 
did  he  know  for  certain,  by  whom  they  were  erected  ? 
and  who  taught  him  to  interpret  the  fymbols  ?  Paufanias 
takes  30  notice  of  a  coloftal  ftatue  in  the  Thebais,  and  fays 
that  the  hiftory  given  of  it  was  not  fatisfa&ory.  He  tells 
us,  that  it  ftood  near  the  Syringes,  in  upper  Egypt ;  and 
he  viewed  it  with  great  admiration.  It  was  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  a  fitting  pofture ;  which  fome  faid  was  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  Memnon  the  Ethiopian  :  others  maintained,  that  it 
was  the  ftatue  of  Phamenophis :  and  others  again,  that  it  re¬ 
lated  to  Sefoftris.  There  were  here  emblems,  and  fymbols ; 
yet  a  diverfity  of  opinions.  I  want  therefore  to  know,  how 
Herodotus  could  interpret  in  Phrygia,  what  a  native  could 
not  decipher  in  Egypt.  The  fame  queftion  may  be  afked 
about  the  people  of  Syria,  among  whom  were  obelilks  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fame  perfon.  How  came  they  to  be  fo  deter- 

19  L.  2.  c.  106.  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  thefe  emblems,  fee  Joan.  Pierii 
Hieroglyph.  L.  34.  c.  20. 

3  Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  101.  The  ftatue  remains  to  this  day.  In  like  manner  it  was 
reported  that  Dionufus  raifed  pillars.  Strabo.  L.  3.  p.  260. 

Ev9a  Tg  xcci  q-nAoti  Q/iGavyeveos  Aiovva'd.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  623. 

Hercules  eredled  the  like.  All  which  was  done  by  people  ft y led  D.’onyfians  and 
Herculeans. 
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ruinate  about  an  Egyptian  work;  when  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try  in  the  fame  circumftances  were  fo  utterly  at  a  lofs  ?  the 
whole  undoubtedly  was  matter  of  furmife.  I  (hall  not  there¬ 
fore  fay  any  thing  more  of  Sefoftris ;  as  I  muft  again  fpeak  of 
him,  when  I  come  to  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

If  we  compare  the  above  hiftories,  we  may  perceive  that 
they  bear  a  manifeft  fimilitude  to  one  another ;  though  they 
are  attributed  to  different  perlons.  They  contain  accounts 
of  great  atchievements  in  the  firft  ages  :  in  effecting  which 
thefe  ancient  heroes  are  reprefented  as  traverfing  immenfe  re¬ 
gions,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  the  very  limits  of  the  known 
world:  the  great  Tartarian  ocean  to  the  eaft,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  weftward,  being  the  boundaries  of  their  travel.  Some 
of  them  feem  to  have  been  of  the  fame  age ;  and  to  have  car¬ 
ried  on  thele  conquefts  at  nearly  the  fame  time  :  and  thofe, 
whofe  asra  may  poflibly  differ,  have  this  in  common  with  the 
others ;  that  they  vifit  the  fame  countries,  march  for  the 
moft  part  by  the  fame  rout ;  and  are  often  joined  by  the  fame 
allies,  and  are  followed  by  the  like  attendants.  They  are  in 
general  efteemed  benefactors,  wherever  they  go  :  and  carry 
the  fciences  with  them,  as  well  as  their  religious  rites  ;  in 
which  they  inftruCt  the  natives  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Thefe  are  to  be  fure  noble  occurrences ;  which  however 
could  not  poflibly  have  happened,  as  they  are  reprefented 
above.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  any  perfon  in  thofe 
early  ages,  or  in  any  age,  could  go  over  fuch  a  traCt  of  coun¬ 
try  ;  much  lefs  that  he  fliould  fubdue  it.  It  is  {fill  more 
improbable,  that  fuch  extenfive  conquefts  fhould  be  fo  im¬ 
mediately  repeated  :  and  that  they  fhould  in  fome  inftances 
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be  carried  on  by  different  people  at  nearly  the  fame  time. 
They,  who  fpeak  of  mighty  empires  being  founded  in  thofe 
early  days,  know  little  of  true  hidory  ;  and  have  formed  a 
very  wrong  judgment  of  the  politics,  which  then  univerfally 
prevailed.  The  whole  earth,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was 
divided  into  little  coordinate  dates  :  every  city  feems  to  have 
been  fubfervient  to  its  own  Judge  and  Ruler,  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  others.  In  the  land  of  31  Canaan  thirty-one  kings 
were  fubdued  by  Jofhua,  between  Jordan  and  the  fea  :  and 
fome  were  dill  left  by  him  unconquered.  In  thofe  days, 
fays  the  learned  Marfham,  quot  urbes,  tot  regna.  The  like 
was  for  many  ages  afterwards  obfervable  in  Greece,  as  well 
as  in  Latium,  Samnium,  and  Hetruria.  A  powerful  enemy 
made  Egypt  unite  under  one  head  :  and  the  neceflities  of  the 
people  in  a  time  of  dearth  ferved  to  complete  that  fy  dem. 
The  lfraelites,  too,  when  fettled  in  Canaan,  formed  a  large 
kingdom.  Excepting  thefe  two  nations  we  know  of  none  of 
any  confiderable  extent,  that  were  thus  united.  The  32  Sy¬ 
rians  and  the  Philiflim  were  in  feparate  dates,  and  under 
different  governors.  The  kingdoms  of  Nineve  and  Baby¬ 
lonia  confided  each  of  one  mighty  city,  with  its  environs  ;  in 
which  were  perhaps  included  fome  fubordinate  villages. 
They  were  properly  walled  33  Provinces  :  and  the  inhabitants 
were  in  a  date  of  red  for  ages.  The  Affyrian  did  not  till 

’*  Jofhua.  c.  12.  v.  24.  Adonibezek  had  threefrore  and  ten  vaflfal  princes  at  his 
feet ;  if  the  headsman  of  every  village  may  be  fo  called.  Judges  c.  i.  v.  7. 

n  Benhadad  of  Damalcus  was  attended  with  thirty-two  kings,  when  he  invaded 
Sama'ria.  1.  Kings,  c.  20.  v.  1. 

55  The  people  plowed,  and  fowed,  and  had  fruits,  and  paltures,,  within  their 
walls. 
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about  feven  hundred  years  before  Chrid,  begin  to  contend 
for  dominion,  and  make  acquidtion  of  territory  :  and  we 
may  form  a  judgment,  from  what  he  then  n  gained,  of  what 
he  was  po duffed  before.  The  cities  Hala,  Habor,  Ha  ran  in 
Mefopotamia,  with  Carchemifh  upon  the  Euphrates,  were 
his  fird  conqueds :  to  thefe  he  added  the  puny  dates  Ina, 
Iva,  and  Sepharvaim  upon  the  fame  river.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Hamath,  Damafcus,  and  other  cities  of  Syria ;  and 
at  lad  came  to  Samaria.  The  line  of  conqued  points  out 
the  rout,  which  he  took  ;  and  fhews  that  there  were  in  Me¬ 
fopotamia  numberlefs  little  dates,  independent  of  Babylon 
and  Nineve,  though  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Confe- 
quently  the  notion  of  the  extent,  dominion,  and  antiquity 
of  thofe  monarchies,  as  delivered  by  Ctefias  and  others,  is 
intirely  void  of  truth.  The  conqueds  likewife  of  thofe  He¬ 
roes  and  Demigods,  who  are  made  coeval  with  the  fuppofed 
foundations  of  thofe  monarchies,  mud  be  equally  groundlefs. 
To  fay  the  truth,  the  very  perfonages  are  ideal,  and  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  titles  of  the  Deity  :  and  the  hidory, 
with  which  they  are  attended,  related  not  to  conqued,  but 
to  peregrinations  of  another  nature ;  to  colonies,  which  went 
abroad,  and  fettled  in  the  countries  mentioned.  The  An¬ 
cients,  as  I  have  repeatedly  faid,  have  given  to  a  perfon,  what 
related  to  a  people :  and  if  we  make  this  fmall  allowance, 
the  hidory  will  be  found  in  great  meafure  true. 

34  2  Kings,  c.  1 7.  v.  6.  and  c.  18.  v.  ir.  and  v.  34.  Ifaiah.  c.  10.  v.  9.  c.  37. 
v.  13. 
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N  I  N  U  S  and  SEMIRAMIS. 


TTAVING  given  an  account  of  the  mythic  heroes  of 
A  A  Egypt,  I  think  it  neceffary  to  fubjoin  an  hiftory  of 
two  others  of  the  like  ftamp,  who  have  made  no  lefs  figure 
in  the  annals  of  Babylon  and  Afiyria.  The  perfons,  to  whom 
I  allude,  are  Ninus  and  Semiramis ;  whofe  conquefts,  though 
they  did  not  extend  fo  far  as  thofe  above,  are  yet  alike  won¬ 
derful,  and  equally  groundlefs.  It  is  faid  of  Ninus,  that  he 
was  the  firfi:  king  of  1  Afiyria  :  and  being  a  prince  of  great 
power,  he  made  war  on  his  neighbours  the  Babylonians, 
whom  he  conquered.  He  afterwards  invaded  the  Arme¬ 
nians  ;  whofe  king  Barfanes,  finding  himfelf  much  inferior 
to  his  adverfary,  diverted  his  anger  by  great  prefents,  and  a 
voluntary  2  fubmifiion.  The  next  objedt  of  his  ambition 
was  Media-,  which  he  foon  fubdued  ;  and  getting  Phanius, 
the  king  of  the  country,  into  his  hands.,  together  with  his 
wife  and  feven  children,  he  condemned  them  all  to  be  cruci¬ 
fied.  His  hopes  being  greatly  raifed  by  this  fuccefs,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reduce  all  the  nations  to  his  obedience  between 
the  Tanais  and  the  Nile:  and  in  feventeen  years  he  made  fo 
great  a  progrefs,  that,  excepting  Ba&ria,  all  Alia  fubmitted 
to  him  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  In  the  feries  of  conquered 
countries  Ctefias  enumerates  Egypt,  Phenicia,  Code  Syria, 


*  Diodorus  Sic'ul.  L.  2.  p.  90. 
1  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  2.  p.  91, 
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Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Myfia,  Lydia,, 
Cappadocia,  and  the  nations  in  Pontus,  and  thofe  near  the 
Tanai's.  To  thefe  are  added  the  Dacians,  Hyrcanians,  Der- 
bicians,  Carmanians,  Parthians,  with  all  Perils  and  Suilana, 
and  the  numerous  nations  upon  the  Cafpian  Tea.  After  thefe 
notable  actions  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  city  Ni- 
neve ;  which  by  miftake  is  faid  to  have  been  built  upon  the 
banks  of  the  3  Euphrates.  His  laft  expedition  was  againft 
the  Ba&rians :  at  which  time  he  Bril  faw  Semiramis.,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  uncommon  endowments,  and  great  perfonal  charms. 
He  had  an  army  which  amounted  to  feven  millions  of  foot, 
and  two  millions  of  horfe,  with  two  hundred  thoufand  cha¬ 
riots  with  fcythes.  For  the  pofTibility  of  which  circum- 
ftances  Diodorus  tries  to  account  in  favour  of  the  hiftorian, 
from  whom  he  borrows.  By  the  conduct  of  Semiramis  the 
Ba&rians  are  fubdued  ;  and  Ninus  takes  the  capital  of  the 
country':  upon  which  in  return  for  her  fervices  he  makes 
Semiramis  his  queen.  Not  long  after  he  dies,  leaving  only 
one  (on  by  this  princefs,  who  was  called  Ninyas. 

The  hiftory  of  Semiramis  is  varioufly  related  by  different 
authors.  Some  make  her  a  native  of  Afcalon  ;  and  fay  that 
fhe  was  expofed  in  the  defert,  and  nourifhed  by  pigeons.. 
She  was  in  this  Etuation  difcovered  by  a  fhepherd  named 
Simma.  He  bred  her  up,  and  married  her  to  Menon;  whom 
fhe  deferted  for  Ninus.  During  her  fon’s  minority  fhe  af- 
furned  the  regal  Bate :  and  the  firPt  work  which  fhe  un¬ 
dertook,  was  the  interment  of  her  hulband.  She  accordingly 
buried  him  with  great  fplendor ;  and  raifed  over  him  a 

3  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  92, 
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mound  of  earth,  no  lefs  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  high, 
and  proportionally  wide  at  bottom :  after  which  die  built 
Babylon.  This  being  finifhed,  fhe  made  an  expedition  into 
Media  ;  and  wherever  fhe  came  left  memorials  of  her  power 
and  munificence.  This  was  effected  by  ere&ing  vafi:  flruc- 
tures,  forming  lakes,  and  laying  out  gardens  of  great  extent; 
particularly  in  Chaonia  and  Ecbatana.  In  fhort,  fhe  le¬ 
velled  hills,  and  raifed  4  mounds  of  an  immenfe  height,  which 
retained  her  name  for  ages.  After  this  fhe  invaded  Egypt, 
and  conquered  Ethiopia,  with  the  greater  part  of  Libya: 
and  having  accompliflied  her  wifh,  and  there  being  no  ene¬ 
my  to  cope  with  her,  excepting  the  people  of  India,  fhe 
refolved  to  direct  her  forces  towards  that  quarter.  She  had 
an  army  of  three  millions  of  foot,  five  hundred  thoufand 
horfe,  and  one  hundred  thoufand  chariots.  For  the  palling 
of  rivers,  and  engaging  with  the  enemy  by  water,  fhe  had 
procured  two  thoufand  fhips  to  be  fo  conftrudted,  as  to  be 
taken  to  pieces  for  the  advantage  of  carriage  :  which  fhips 
were  built  in  Badtria  by  experienced  perfons  from  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  and  Cyprus.  With  thefe  fhe  entered  into  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement  with  Strabrobates  king  of  India ;  and  at  the  firfl 
encounter  funk  a  thoufand  of  his  fhips.  Upon  this  fhe  built 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Indus,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  Here  Strabrobates  engaged  her  ;  but  being 

4  Avr n  yzv  a.TrzS'e^xro  ^a/xaTa  avcc,  to  tutzS'iov  zovtcc  a^ioGenroi.  Herod.  L.  i. 
e.  184. 

Such  %uy.a.Tct  were  railed  by  the  Amonians  in  all  places  where  they  fettled, 
called  t a<pcu 

Four  fuch  were  in  Troas.  E lai  yev  bv  Ac(pot  rSTTapsz,  OA vyvrioi  y.a.\Byzvoi. 
Strabo,  L.  10.  p.  720.  There  were  fuch  alfo  of  the  Amazons  in  Mauritania. 
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deceived  by  the  numerous  appearance  of  her  elephants  at 
drd  gave  way.  _  For  being  deficient  in  thofe  animals  fhe  had 
procured  the  hides  of  three  thoufand  black  oxen  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  properly  fewed,  and  fluffed  with  draw*  formed  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fo  many  elephants.  All  this  was  done  fo  natu¬ 
rally,  that  the  real  animals  could  not  ftand  the  light.  But 
this  Jfratagem  being  at  lad  difcovered,  Semiramis  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  after  having  lod  a  great  part  of  her  5  army.  Soon 
after  this  fhe  refigned  the  government  to  her  fon  Ninyas, 
and  died.  According  to  fome  writers,  fhe  was  dain  by  his 
hand. 

The  hidory  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  as  here  reprefented, 
is  in  great  meafure  founded  upon  terms,  which  have  been 
mifcondrued  ;  and  thefe  fictions  have  been  invented  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  midakes..  Under  the  chara&er  of  Semiramis 
we  are  certainly  to  underdand  a  people  dyled  Semarim,  a 
title  afTumed  by  the  ancient  Babylonians.  They  were  called 
Semarim  from  their  infigne,  which  was  a  dove,  expreded  Se- 
maramas,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter  more  at  large.  It 
was  ufed  as  an  object  of  worfhip  ;  and  edeemed  the  fame 
as  Rhea,  the  mother  of  the  gods  :  6  XsfMgctfJUV  mi  Ti]V  P e&v 
xofaufJLevw  'UTag  Kavvoioig, 

If  we  take  the  hidory  of  Semiramis,  as  it  is  given  us  by 
Ctedas  and  others  ;  nothing  can  be  more  inconddent.  Some 
make  her  the  wife  of  Ninus  :  others  fay  that  fhe  was  his 

5  She  carried  back  but  twenty  men,  according  to  Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1051. 

6  Chron.  Pafchale.  p.  36.  Semiramis  was,  we  find,  Rhea:  and  Rhea  was  the 
fame  as  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  Gods  ttiv  P gar,  Ku£gA»r,,  xoc,i  KuCyv,,  xau  /hv£v- 
y„nnv.  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  721. 

daughter : 
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7  daughter:  and.  about  the  time  of  her  birth  they  vary  be¬ 
yond  meafure.  She  is  fometimes  made  coeval  with  the  city 
Nineve :  at  other  times  fhe  is  brought  down  within  a  few 
■centuries  of  8  Herodotus.  She  invades  the  Babylonians  be¬ 
fore  the  city  was  9  built,  from  whence  they  were  denomi¬ 
nated  :  and  makes  fumptuous  gardens  at  Ecbatana.  Hence 
that  city  is  introduced  as  coeval  with  Nineve  :  though,  if 
the  leaf!  credit  may  be  given  to  10  Herodotus,  it  was  built 
many  ages  after  by  Deioces  the  Mede,  The  city  Nineve  it- 
felf  is  by  Ctelias  placed  upon  the  11  Euphrates ;  though  every 
other  writer  agrees,  that  it  lay  far  to  the  eaft,  and  was 
htuated  upon  the  Tigris.  This  fhews,  how  little  credit  is 


7  Cononis  narrationes  apud  Phot.  p.  427. 

8  Herodot.  L.  1.  c.  184.  five  ages  (yevscu)  before  Nitocris'the  mother  of  La- 
bynitus,  whom  Cyrus  conquered. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  the  different  opinions  of  authors  about  the 
time,  when  Semiramis  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived. 

Years. 
2177 
2060 
2248 
1984 
1964 
1215 


According  to  Syncellus  Ihe  lived  before  Chrift  — 

Petavius  makes  the  term  —  —  — 

Helvicus  —  —  —  — 

Eufebius  —  —  —  — 

Mr.  Jackfon  —  —  —  — 

Abp.  U flier  —  —  —  —  — 

Philo  Biblius  from  Sanchoniathon  (apud  Eufeb.  Pnep.  Evang.  L. 

3.1.)  about  —  —  -  - — 

Herodotus  about  —  —  - —  — ■ 


ivang.  L.  1.  p.  ^ 


1200 
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What  credit  can  be  given  to  the  hiflory  of  a  perfon,  the  time  of  whole  life  cannot 
be  afcertained  within  1 53 5  years  ?  for  fo  great  is  the  difference  of  the  extremes  in 
the  numbers  above  given. 

See  Dionyf.  Perieg.  Schol.  in  v.  icc6. 

9  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  1.  c.  90. 

13  Plerodotus.  L.  1.  p.  98. 

11  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  u  p.  92. 

to 
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to  be  paid  to  Cteflas.  The  whole  account  of  the  fleet  of 
fhips  built  in  Badria,  and  carried  upon  camels  to  the  Indus, 
is  a  childifh  forgery.  How  can  we  fuppofe,  that  there  were 
no  woods  to  conftrud  fuch  veflels,  but  in  the  mofl:  inland 
regions  of  Alia  ?  The  ftory  of  the  fl&itious  elephants,  made 
out  of  the  hides  of  black  oxen,  which  put  to  flight  the  real 
elephants,  is  another  filly  fable.  Megafthenes,  who  wrote  of 
India,  would  not  allow  that  Semiramis  was  ever  in  thofe 
12  parts.  Arrian  feems  to  fpeak  of  it  as  a  groundlefs  13  fur- 
mife.  Her  building  of  Babylon  was  by  Berofus  treated  as 
a  fable.  Herennius  Philo  maintained,  that  it  was  built  by  a 
fon  of  Belus  the  wife,  two  thoufand  years  before  her  15  birth. 
Suidas  fays,  that  fhe  called  Nineve  16  Babylon  :  fo  uncertain 
is  every  circumftance  about  this  heroine.  She  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fent  to  Cyprus,  and  Phenicia,  for  artifts  to  conftrud, 
and  manage  the  fhips  abovementioned ;  as  if  there  had  been 
people  in  thofe  parts  famous  for  navigation  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Nineve.  They  fometimes  give  to  Semiramis  herfelf 
the  merit  of  building  the  17  firft  fhip ;  and  likewife  the  in¬ 
vention  of  weaving  cotton  :  and  another  invention  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  which  was  that  of  emafculating  18  men,  that  they 
might  be  guardians  and  overfeers  in  her  fervice.  Yet  it  is 

O  O 

faid  of  her,  that  fhe  took  a  man  to  her  bed  every  night, 

Strabo.  L.  15.  p.  1007. 

15  Arrian.  Hift.  Ind.  p.  318. 

<+  Jofephus  cont.  Ap.  L.  i.  c.  19.  p.  451. 

15  Steph.  Byzant.  Ba^uAwr. 

15  Suidas.  ’Xe.jjupxjjui. 

17  Plin.  L.  7.  p.  417. 

Semiramis  teneros  mares  caflravit  omnium  prima.  Marcellinus.  L.  14.  c.  6. 

1  whom 


I 
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whom  {he  put  to  death  in  the  morning.  How  can  it  be 
imagined,  if  fhe  was  a  woman  of  fucli  unbridled  19  luft,  that 
fhe  would  admit  fuch  fpies  upon  her  actions  ?  We  may  as 
well  fuppofe,  that  a  felon  would  forge  his  own  gyves,  and 
conftruct  his  own  prifon.  Claudian  thinks,  that  fhe  did  it 
to  conceal  her  own  fex,  by  having  a  fet  of  beardlefs  people 
about  her, 

20  Seu  prima  Semiramk  aftu 
Aflyriis  mentita  virum,  ne  vocis  acutas 
Mollifies,  levefque  genae  fe  prodere  poftent, 

Hos  fibi  junxiftet  focios :  feu  Parthica  ferro 
Luxuries  nafci  vetuit  lanuginis  umbram  ; 

Servatofque  diu  puerili  {lore  coegit 
Arte  retardatam  Veneri  fervire  juventam. 

In  refpect  to  Semiramis  I  do  not  fee  how  this  expedient  could 
avail.  She  might  juft  as  well  have  drefted  up  her  maids  in 
mens  clothes,  and  with  lefs  trouble.  In  fhort  the  whole  of 
thefe  hiftories  in  their  common  acceptation  is  to  the  laft 
degree  abfurd,  and  improbable  :  but  if  we  make  ufe  of  an 
expedient,  which  I  have  often  recommended,  and  for  a 
perfon  fubftitute  a  people,  we  fhall  find,  when  it  is  ftripped 
of  its  falfe  colouring,  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  nar¬ 
ration. 

It  was  a  common  mode  of  exprefiion  to  call  a  tribe  or 
family  by  the  name  of  its  founder :  and  a  nation  by  the  head 
of  the  line,  Peoplej  are  often  fpoken  of  collectively  in  the 

*9  Xep.ipcty.ii  Xctyvoi  yuvn ,  y.xi  pixupovo;.  Athenag.  Legatlo.  p.  307. 

L0  Claudian.  in  Eutvop.  L.  1.  v.  3,39. 

lingular 
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fingular  under  fuch  a  patronymic.  Hence  we  read  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  Ifrael  abode  in  tents  ;  that  Judah  was  put  to  the 
worft  in  battle;  that  Dan  abode  in  fhips;  and  Afher  remained 
on  the  fea-coad.  The  fame  manner  of  fpeaking  undoubtedly 
prevailed  both  in  Egypt,  and  in  other  countries :  and  Chus 
muft  have  been  often  put  for  the  Cuthites,  or  Cufeans ; 
Amon  for  the  Antonians ;  and  AfTur,  or  the  Affyrian,  for  the 
people  of  AfTyria.  Hence,  when  it  was  faid,  that  the  Nine- 
vite  performed  any  great  adtion,  it  has  been  afcribed  to  a  per- 
fon  Minus,  the  fuppofed  founder  of  Nineve.  And  as  none 
of  the  Affyrian  conqueds  were  antecedent  to  Pul,  and  Ad/ur 
Adon,  writers  have  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  anticipa¬ 
tion,  in  afcribing  thofe  conqueds  to  the  fil'd  king  of  the 
country.  A  like  anticipation,  amounting  to  a  great  many 
centuries,  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Babylonians. 
Every  thing  that  was  done  in  later  times,  has  been  attributed 
to  Belus,  Semiramis,  and  other  imaginary  princes,  who  are 
reprefented  as  the  founders  of  the  kingdom.  We  may,  I 
think,  be  aflured,  that  under  the  character  of  Ninus,  and 
Ninyas,  we  are  to  underdand  the  Ninevites ;  as  by  Semira¬ 
mis  is  meant  a  people  called  Samarim  :  and  the  great  addons 
of  thefe  two  nations  are  in  the  hidories  of  thefe  perfonages 
recorded.  But  writers  have  rendered  the  account  incon¬ 
fident,  by  limiting,  what  was  an  hidorical  feries  of  many 
ages,  to  the  life  of  a  fingle  perfon.  The  Ninevites  and  Sa¬ 
marim  did  perform  all  that  is  attributed  to  Semiramis,  and 
Minus.  They  did  conquer  the  Medes,  and  Bactrians ;  and 
extended  their  dominions  wedward  as  far  as  Phrygia,  and  the 
river  Tanafs,  and  to  the  fouthward  as  far  as  Arabia,  and 

Egypt. 
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Egypt.  But  thefe  events  were  many  ages  after  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  two  kingdoms.  They  began  under  Pul  of  Ni- 
neve ;  and  were  carried  on  by  Affur  Adon,  Salmanaflur,  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  and  other  of  his  fucceffors.  Nineve  was  at  laft 
mined,  and  the  kingdom  of  Affyria  was  united  with  that  of 

21  Babylonia.  This  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  fuppofed 
marriage  of  Semiramis  and  Ninus.  Then  it  was,  that  the 
Samarim  performed  the  great  works  attributed  to  them.  For 
excluiive  of  what  was  performed  at  Babylon  ;  1 'here  arey  fays 

22  Strabo,  ahnofi  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earthy  vafi  23  mounds 
of  earth ,  and  walls,  and  ramparts ,  attributed  to  Semiramis ; 
and  in  thefe  are  fubterraneous  paffages  of  communication ,  and 
tariks  for  water ,  with  Jlaircafes  of  ftoite.  There  are  alfo 
vafi  canals  to  divert  the  courfe  of  rivers ,  and  lakes  to  receive 
them  y  together  with  highways  and  bridges  of  a  wonderful  firuc- 
ture .  They  built  the  famous  terraces  at  2*  Babylon  ;  and 
thofe  beautiful  gardens  at  Egbatana,  after  that  city  had 
fallen  into  their  hands.  To  them  was  owing  that  cruel 
device  of  emafculating  their  flaves,  that  their  numerous 
wives  and  concubines  might  be  more  fecurely  guarded  : 

11  This  is  the  reafon  that  we  find  thefe  kingdoms  fo  often  confounded,  and  the 
Babylonians  continually  fpoken  of  as  Afiyrians,  and  fometimes  as  Perfians.  Ba£u- 
Awv  I” lepaix.il  •vtoXh.  Steph.  Byz. 

11  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1071. 

25  Thefe  mounds  were  high  altars,  upon  which  they  facrificed  to  the  Sun.  By 
Ctefias  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  tombs  of  her  lovers,  whom  fhe  buried 
alive.  Syncellus.  p.  64. 

2+  They  built  Babylon  itfelf ;  which  by  Eupolemus  was  faid  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Belus,  and  the  Giants.  Eufeb.  Prasp.  L.  9.  c.  17.  p.  418.  Quint.  Curt. 
L.  5.  c.  1.  Abydenus  apud  Eufeb.  Praep.  L.  9.  c.  15.  Syncellus.  p.  44. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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an  invention,  which  cannot  confidently  be  attributed 
to  a  woman.  They  found  out  the  art  of  weaving  cot¬ 
ton  :  which  difcovery  has  by  fome  been  afligned  to  thofe  of 
their  family,  who  went  into  Egypt :  for  there  were  Sama- 
rim  here  too.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  invention  has 
been  attributed  to  a  Semiramis,  who  is  here  reprefented  as  a 
man,  and  a  king  of  the  country  :  or  at  leafl:  it  is  referred  to 
his  reign.  25  Em  re  XsfJLi^otiisoog  /3 a.<riXews  Aiyvmitov  tol  v<r- 
(Tti/ct  ijjiccTict  ivgntrSou  irog&nv.  The  Samarim  of  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  were  of  the  lame  family,  the  fons  of  Chus.  They 
came  and  fettled  among  the  Mizraim,  under  the  name  of  the 
fhepherds,  of  whofe  hiftory  I  have  often  fpoken.  The  realon 
of  their  being  called  Semarim,  and  Samarim,  I  fliall  hereafter 
difclofe,  together  with  the  purport  of  the  name,  and  the  hif¬ 
tory,  with  which  it  is  attended. 

*  •  1  *  *.'•».** 

ZOROASTER. 

rT~1HE  celebrated  Zoroafter  feems  to  have  been  a  perfon- 
age  as  much  miftaken,  as  any,  who  have  preceded. 
The  ancients,  who  treated  of  him,  have  defcribed  him  in 
the  fame  foreign  light  as  they  have  reprefented  Perfeus, 
Dionufus,  and  Ofiris.  They  have  formed  a  character,  which 
by  length  of  time  has  been  feparated,  and  eftranged,  from  the 
perfon,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged.  And  as  among  the 
ancients  there  was  not  a  proper  uniformity  obferved  in  the 

'•  *  *  .  *  .  j 

V  Clemens  Alexand,  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  364. 

appropriation 
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appropriation  of  terms,  we  fhall  find  more  perfons  than  one 
fpoken  of  under  the  character  of  Zoroafter :  though  there 
was  one  principal,  to  whom  it  more  truly  related.  It  will  be 
found,  that  not  only  the  perfon  originally  recorded  and  re¬ 
verenced  ;  but  others,  by  whom  the  rites  were  inftituted  and 
propagated,  and  by  whom  they  were  in  after-times  renewed, 
have  been  mentioned  under  this  title :  Priefts  being  often  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  Deity,  whom  they  ferved. 

Of  men,  ftyled  Zoroafter,  the  firft  was  a  deified  perfon- 
age,  reverenced  by  fome  of  his  pofterity,  whofe  worfhip  was 
ftyled  Magia,  and  the  profeffors  of  it  Magi.  His  hiftory  is 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  among  the  accounts  tranftnitted 
by  the  ancient  Babylonians,  and  Chaldeans.  They  were  the 
firft  people  ftyled  Magi ;  and  the  inftitutors  of  thofe  rites, 
which  related  to  Zoroafter.  From  them  this  worfhip  was 
imparted  to  the  Perfians,  who  likewife  had  their  Magi.  And 
when  the  Babylonians  funk  into  a  more  complicated  ido¬ 
latry,  the  Perfians,  who  fucceeded  to  the  fovereignty  of 
Afia,  renewed  under  their  Princes,  and  particularly  under 
Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  thefe  rites,  which  had  been  in 
a  great  degree  effaced,  and  forgotten.  That  king  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  religion  ftyled  Magia  26 ;  and  looked  upon  it,  as 
one  of  his  moft  honourable  titles,  to  be  called  a  profeffor  of 
thofe  docftrines.  The  Perfians  were  originally  named  Pere- 
fians,  from  the  Deity  Perez,  or  Parez  the  Sun  ;  whom  they 
alfo  worfhiped  under  the  title  of  27  Zor- After.  They  were 

16  He  ordered  it  to  be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb,  or*  xcct  Mccyixwv  yevono  fiSacr- 
xaAos.  Porph.  de  Abftin.  L.  4.  p.  399. 

17  By  Zoroafter  was  denoted  both  the  Deity,  and  alfo  his  prieft.  It  was  a  name 
conferred  upon  many  perfonages. 

P  2 
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at  different  asras  greatly  diftreffed  and  perfecuted,  efpecially 
upon  the  death  of  their  laft  king  Yefdegerd.  Upon  this 
account  they  retired  into  Gedrofta,  and  India  ;  where  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  fame  family  had  for  ages  refided.  They  car¬ 
ried  with  them  fome  fhattered  memorials  of  their  religion 
in  writing,  from  whence  the  Sadder,  Shafter,  Vedam,  and 
Zandavafta  were  compiled.  Thefe  memorials  feem  to  have 
been  taken  from  ancient  fymbols  ill  underftood  ;  and  all 
that  remains  of  them  confifts  of  extravagant  allegories,  and 
fables,  of  which  but  little  now  can  be  deciphered.  Upon 
thefe  traditions  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins,  and  Perfees,  is 
founded. 

The  perfon,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  formed  a  code 
of  inftitutes  for  this  people,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Magi,  named  Zerdulht.  I  mention  this,  becaufe  Hyde,  and 
other  learned  men,  have  imagined  this  Zerdulht  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Zoroafter.  They  have  gone  fo  far  as  to 
fuppofe  the  two  names  to  have  been  the  *8  fame  between 
which  I  can  fcarce  defcry  any  refemblance.  There  feem 
to  have  been  many  perfons  ftyled  Zoroafter :  fo  that  if  the 
name  had  cafually  retained  any  affinity  ;  or  if  ,it  had  been 
literally  the  fame,  yet  it  would  not  follow,  that  this  Perftc 
and  Indian  Theologift  was  the  perfon,  of  whom  antiquity 
fpeaks  fo  loudly.  We  read  of  perfons  of  this  name  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  who  were  all  of  them  Magi,  or 
Priefts,  and  denominated  from  the  rites  of  Zoroafter,  which 
they  followed.  Suidas  mentions  a  Zoroafter,  whom  he  ftyles 

18  Zerduftit,  feu,  ut  femel  cum  vocali  damna  fcriptum  vidi,  Zordufti’t,  idem  eft, 
qui  Grascis  fonat  Zvgoxrpw.  Hyde  Relig.  Vet.  Perfar.  c.  24.  p.  312. 

■an 
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an  Aflyrian ;  and  another,  whom  he  calls  IIs£<ro-M ijijjf, 
Perfo-Medes :  and  defcribes  them  both  as  great  in  fcience. 
There  was  a  Zoroafter  Proconneftus,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  * 
fpoken  of  by  29  Pliny,  Arnobius  mentions  Zoroaftres  Bac- 
trianus  :  and  Zoroaftres  Zoftriani  nepos  30  Armenius.  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus  takes  notice  of  Zoroafter  31  Medus,  who 
is  probably  the  fame  as  the  Perfo-Medes  of  Suidas.  Zoro- 
aftres  Armenius  is  likewife  mentioned  by  him,  but  is  ftyled 
the  fon  of  31  Armenius,  and  a  Pamphylian.  It  is  faid  of  him, 
that  he  had  a  renewal  of  life  :  and  that  during'  the  term 
that  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  death,  he  learned  many  things  of  the 
Gods.  This  was  a  piece  of  mythology,  which  I  imagine 
did  not  relate  to  the  Pamphylian  Magus,  but  to  the  head  of 
all  the  Magi,  who  was  reverenced  and  worftiiped  by  them1. 
There  was  another  ftyled  a  Perftan,  whom  Pythagoras  is  faid 
to  have  33  viftted.  Juftin  takes  notice  of  the  Ba&rian  34"Zo- 
roafter,  whom  he  places  in  the  time  of  Ninus.  He  is  alfo 
mentioned  by  3S  Cephalion,  who  fpeaks  of  his  birth*  and  the 
birth  of  Semiramis  {yzvstnv  ZefJUgocfJLewg'  mi  M ctya) 

as  of  the  fame  date.  The  natives  of  India  have  a  notion  of 
a  Zoroafter,  who  was  of  Ghinefe  original,  as  we  are  in- 

*9  L.  30.  c.  1.  p.  523. 

33  Arnobius.  L.  i.  p.  31.. 

31  Clemens.  L.  1.  p.  399. 

31  Clemens.  L.  5.  p.  71 1.  Tacfg  <ruveypa<pev  'Zwpoa.^-pm  Agpteytt)  to  yeros  rjosjw,- 
(pvX os.  >tA.  Ev  adji  yivo/xevos  ti'a.w  -waga.  Oeuv. 

33  Clemens.  L.  i.  p.  357.  Apuleius  Florid,  c.  15.  p.  795,  mentions  a  Zoroafter 
after  the  reign  of  Cambyfes. 

34  Juftin.  L.  1.  c.  1. 

33  Syncellus.  p.  167. 

^  formed 
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formed  by  36  Hyde.  This  learned  man  fuppofes  all  thefe 
per  foil  ages,  the  Mede,  the  Medo-Perfic,  the  Proconnefian, 
the  Badrian,  the  Pamphylian,  & c.  to  have  been  one,  and  the 
fame.  This  is  very  wonderful  5  as  they  are  by  their  hiftory 
apparently  different.  He  moreover  adds,  that  however 
people  may  differ  about  the  origin  of  this  perfon,  yet  all 
are  unanimous  about  the  time,  when  he  37  lived.  To  fee 
that  thefe  could  not  all  be  the  fame  perfon,  we  need  only 
to  call  our  eye  back  upon  the  evidence,  which  has  been  col- 
leded  above  :  and  it  will  be  equa  ly  certain,  that  they  could 
not  be  all  of  the  fame  zera.  There  are  many  fpecified  in 
hiftory ;  but  we  may  perceive,  that  there  was  one  perfon 
more  ancient,  and  celebrated  than  the  reft  ;  whole  hiftory 
has  been  confounded  with  that  of  others,  who  came  after 
him.  This  is  a  circumftance,  which  has  been  obferved  by 
3S  many :  but  this  ingenious  writer  unfortunately  oppofes  all, 
who  have  written  upon  the  fubjed ;  however  determinately 
they  may  have  expreffed  themfelves.  39  At  quicquid  dixerint, 
ille  (Zoroafter)  fuit  tantum  unus,  ifque  tempore  Darii  Hy- 
ftafpis :  nec  ejus  nomine  plures  unquam  extitere.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  perfon,,  whom  he  ftyles  Zoroafter,  was  one 

36  P*  315 •  It  is  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  Huetius.  Sinam  recentiores  Perfae  apud 
Indos  degentes  faciunt  (Zoroaftrem).  D.  E.  Prop.  4.  p.  89. 

37  Sed  haud  mirum  eft,  ft  Europtei  hoc  modo  diftentiant  de  homine  peregrino, 
cum  illius  populares  orientales  etiam  de  ejus  profapia  dubitent.  At  de  ejus  tem¬ 
pore  concordant  omnes,  unum  tantum  conftituentes  Zoroaftrem,  eumque  in  eodem 
ieculo  ponentes.  p.  315. 

3S  Plures  autem  fuere  Zoroaftres,  ut  fatis  conftat.  Gronovius  in  Marcellinum. 
L.  23.  p.  288.  Arnobius  and  Clemens  mention  more  than  one.  Stanley  reckons 
up  fix.  See  Chaldaic  Philofophy. 

19  P.  312. 
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Zerdufht.  He  lived,  it  feems,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
father  of  Xerxes  ;  which  was  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon :  confequently  not  a  century  before  the  birth  of 
Eudoxus,  Xenophon,  and  Plato.  We  have  therefore  no  au¬ 
thority  to  fuppofe  40  this  Zerdufht  to  have  been  the  famous 
Zoroafter.  He  was  apparently  the  renewer  of  the  Sabian 
rites :  and  we  may  be  allured,  that  he  could  not  be  the  per- 
fon  fo  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  who  was  referred  to  the- 
firft  ages.  Hyde  aflerts,  that  all  writers  agree  about  the 
time,  when  Zoroafter  made  his  appearance  :  and  he  places 
him,  as  we  have  feen  above,  in  the  reign  of  Darius.-  But; 
Xanthus  Lydius  made  him  above  41  lix  hundred  years  prior. 
And  4Z  Suidas  from  fome  anonymous  author  places  him  five 
hundred  years  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Hermadorus  PlatG* 
nicus  went  much  farther,  and  made  him  five  thoufand  years 
before  that  43  aera.  Plermippus,  who  profeftedly  wrote  of  his 
dodrine  ,  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  of  the  fame 44  antiquity. 
Plutarch  alfo  45  concurs,  and  allows  him  five  thoufand  years 
before  that  war.  Eudoxus,  who  was  a  confummate  plii- 
lofopher,  and  a  great  traveller,  fuppofed  him  to  have  flou- 


40  Zoroafter  may  have  been  called  Zerdufht,  and  Zertooft  :  but  he  was  not  Zer- 
duflit  the  Ton  of  Guftafp,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  during  the  Perfian  mon¬ 
archy.  Said  Ebn  Batrick  ftyles  him  Zorodafht,  but  places  him  in  the  time  of  Na- 
ftor,  the  father  of  Terah,  before  the  days  of  Abraham.  Vol.  i.  p.  63. 

41  Diogenes  Laert.  Proem,  p.  3. 

41  llpo  7wv  Tpcoixav  enat  'Zcogoa.c^oys. 

4J  Laertius  Prooem.  p.  3. 

44  Pliny.  L.  30.  c.  1. 

4J  Za)^ocj<rps  0  Mccyo;0  ov  'arei'Ta.xinr^iKioK  ereaiv  r m  Tocoixccy  yeyoviveti  tv pec£'j~ 
Kgcv  l^o^'dau*  Ifis  etOfir.  p.  369. 
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rifhed  fix  thoufand  years  before  the  death  of 46  Plato.  Mofes 
47  Chorenenfis,  and  48  Cephalion,  make  him  only  contem¬ 
porary  with  Ninus,  and  Semiramis :  but  even  this  removes 
him  very  far  from  the  reign  of  Darius.  Pliny  goes  beyond 
them  all ;  and  places  him  many  thoufand  years  before  Mofes. 
49  Eft  et  alia  Magices  fadtio,  a  Mofe,  et  Jamne,  et  Lotapea 
Judasis  pendens :  fed  multis  millibus  annorum  poft  Zoro- 
aftrem.  The  numbers  in  all  thefe  authors  are  extravagant : 
but  fo  much  we  may  learn  from  them,  that  they  relate  to  a 
perfon  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  And  the  purport  of  the 
original  writers,  from  whence  the  Grecians  borrowed  their 
evidence,  was  undoubtedly  to  fhew,  that  the  perfon  fpoken 
of  lived  at  the  extent  of  time  ;  at  the  commencement  of  all 
hiftorical  data.  No  fadt,  no  memorial  upon  record,  is  placed 
fo  high,  as  they  have  carried  this  perfonage.  Had  Zoroafter 
been  no  earlier  than  Darius,  Eudoxus  would  never  have  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  this  degree  of  antiquity.  This  writer  was  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  Darius,  as  Plato,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  : 
and  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  he  could  be  fo  ignorant,  as 
not  to  diftinguifii  between  a  century,  and  fix  thoufand  years. 
Agathias  indeed  mentions,  that  fome  of  the  perfons  had  a 
notion,  that  he  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  one  Hyftafpes ;  but 
he  confeftes,  that  who  the  Hyftafpes  was,  and  at  what  time 
he  lived,  was  50  uncertain.  Ariftotle  wrote  not  long  after 

Eudoxus, 

45  Zoroaftrem  hunc  fex  millibus  annorum  ante  Platonis  mortem.  Pliny.  L.  30.  c.  1 . 

47  P.  1 6.  and  p.  47. 

43  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  32.  Syncellus.  p.  167. 

49  Plin.  L.  30.  c.  1.  p.  524. 

s'  Ou)c  e ii’cu  y.cx.0 eiv  -sTcr^or  Aapeiu  'srccrng,  e ns  xco  aAAcs  x  A.  He  owns,  that 

he 
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Eudoxus,  when  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  was  more  known 
to  the  Grecians :  and  he  allots  the  fame  number  of  years  be¬ 
tween  Zoroafter  and  Plato,  as  had  been  51  before  given. 
Thefe  accounts  are  for  the  moll  part  carried  too  far;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  they  fully  afcertain  the  high  antiquity  of  this 
perfon,  whofe  sera  is  in  queftion.  It  is  plain  that  thefe  writers 
in  general  extend  the  time  of  his  life  to  the  jera  of  the  world, 
according  to  their  eftimation ;  and  make  it  prior  to  Inachus, 
and  Phoroneus,  and  Egialeus  of  Sicyon.  > 

Huetius  takes  notice  of  the  various  accounts  in  refpedt  to 
his  country.  51  Zoroaftrem  nunc  Perfam,  nunc  Medum  ponit 
Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  Perfomedum  Suidas  ;  plerique  Bac- 
trianum  ;  alii  Ethiopem  :  quos  inter  ait  Arnobius  ex  Ethio¬ 
pia  interiore  per  igneam  Zonam  venifte  Zoroaftrem.  In  fhort 
they  have  fuppofed  a  Zoroafter,  wherever  there  was  a  Zoro- 
aftrian :  that  is,  wherever  the  religion  of  the  Magi  was 
adopted,  or  revived.  Many  were  called  after  him ;  but  who 
among  men  was  the  Prototype  can  only  be  found  out  by  dili¬ 
gently  collating  the  hiftories,  which  have  been  tranfmitted.  I 
mention  a77iong  meji ;  for  the  title  originally  belonged  to  the 
Sun  ;  but  was  metaphorically  beftowed  upon  facred  and  en¬ 
lightened  perfonages.  Some  have  thought  that  the  perfon 
alluded  to  was  Ham.  He  has  by  others  been  taken  for 
Chus,  alfo  for  Mizraim,  and  53  Nimrod :  and  by  Huetius  for 

he  could  not  find  out,  when  Zoroafter  lived.  'Owwa  y.tv  (o  Z cogoarpw)  n^^xcre 
mi'  v-ai  T85  vofjtBi  g0STo,  ojc  gj’£<p  aoctycai  Sictyvui'xi.  L.  2.  p.  62. 

£I  Pliny.  L.  30.  Ci  1. 

51  Pluetii  Demons.  Evan.  Prop.  4.  p.  83.  89. 

SJ  See  Huetius  ibid. 
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Mofes.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  the  primitive 
chara&er,  as  given  by  different  writers.  He  was  efteemed 
the  firfl  obferver  of  the  heavens  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Babylonians  received  their  knowledge  in  Aftronomy 
from  him :  which  was  afterwards  revived  under  Oftanes ;  and 
from  them  it  was  derived  to  the  54  Egyptians,  and  to  the 
Greeks.  Zoroafter  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  all  thofe, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  followed  his  55  inftitutes :  confe- 
quently  he  muft  have  been  prior  to  the  Magi,  and  Magia, 
the  priefts,  and  worfhip,  which  were  derived  from  him.  Of 
what  antiquity  they  were  may  be  learned  from  Ariftotle. 
56  A gifOTehrjg  <T  sv  ‘WgwTu  'ttegi  < piXotfotpiag  (ts;  Mccyxg) 

'UTgeo'SvTSgx;  sivoti  ruv  Aiywimw.  The  Magi ,  according  to  Arif- 
totle ,  were  prior  even  to  the  Egyptians  :  and  with  the  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptians  we  are  well  acquainted.  Plato  flyles  him 
the  fon  of  57  Oromazes,  who  was  the  chief  Deity  of  Per- 
fians  :  and  it  is  faid  of  him  that  he  laughed  upon  the  day, 
on  which  he  was  58  born.  By  this  I  imagine,  that  fomething 
fortunate  was  fuppofed  to  be  portended  :  fome  indication, 
that  the  child  would  prove  a  blefling  to  the  world.  In  his 
childhood  he  is  faid  to  have  been  under  the  care  of  59  Azo- 

54  zrgonoi  Ba£uA&)nci  MpZvpov  fix  PZu)gox<?p&i  //.eG’  ov  O^xW—xy  cow 
Aiyvimoi  xxi  'EAA>/j'ss  eft^xvro.  Anon,  apud  Suidam.  A^pov. 

55  Primas  dicitur  magicas  artes  invenifTe.  Juftin.  L.  1.  c.  1. 

56  Diog.  Laertius  Proem,  p.  6. 

57  Tyv  Mxyeixv  'Zcapox'r^  tb  Q.popnxQd.  Plato  in  Alcibiade.  L.  1.  p.  122. 

Agathias  calls  him  the  fon  of  Oromafdes.  L.  2.  p.  62. 

58  Pliny.  L.  7.  c.  16.  Rifit  eodem,  quo  natus  eft,  die.  See  Lord’s  account  of 
the  modern  Perfees  in  India,  c.  3.  It  i6  by  them  faid,  that  he  laughed  as  foon  as 
he  came  into  the  world. 

59  Hermippus  apud  Plinium.  L.  30.  c.  1. 
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naces :  which  I  fhould  imagine  was  a  name  of  the  chief 
Deity  Oromazes,  his  reputed  father.  He  was  in  procefs  of 
time  greatly  enriched  with  knowledge,  and  became  in  high 
repute  for  his  60  piety,  and  juftice.  He  hrft  facrihced  to  the 
Gods,  and  taught  men  to  do  the  61  fame.  He  likewife  in- 
ftrudted  them  in  fcience,  for  which  he  was  greatly  65  famed : 
and  was  the  hrft,  who  gave  them  laws.  The  Babylonians 
feem  to  have  referred  to  him  every  thing,  which  by  the 
Egyptians  was  attributed  to  Thoth  and  Hermes.  He  had 
the  title  of  63  Zarades,  which  hgnifies  the  Lord  of  light,  and 
is  equivalent  to  Orus,  Oromanes,  and  Oliris.  It  was  fome- 
times  expreffed  64  Zar-Atis,  and  flip po fed  to  belong  to  a  fe¬ 
minine  Deity  of  the  Perfians.  Mofes  Chorenenfis  ftyles 
him  65  Zarovanus,  and  fpeaks  of  him  as  the  father  of  the 
Gods.  Plutarch  would  infinuate,  that  he  was  author  of 
the  do&rine,  embraced  afterwards  by  the  Manicheans,  con¬ 
cerning  two  prevailing  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the 
other  evil 66 :  the  former  of  thefe  was  named  Oromazes,  the 
latter  Areimanius.  But  thefe  notions  wTere  of  late  67  date,  in 

00  Dio  Chryfoftom.  Oratio  Boryfthenica.  38.  Fol.  448.  Eufeb.  Prcep.  L.  1.  p.  42. 
See  alfo  Agathias  above. 

61  Ouetv  ewncoa  x.ou  ^a.oic^npta,.  Plutarch.  If.  et  Ofir.  p.  369. 

61  Primus  dicitur  artes  magicas  invenifie,  et  rnundi  principia,  fiderumque  motus 
diligentiflime  fpe&afte.  Juftin.  L.  1.  c.  1. 

C]  'ZagctSw'  yup  a r  uutco  £7 ruvufjucc-  Agath.  L.  2.  p.  62. 

6+  Za^iT/5,  A^te/x/?,  I” legcrciu  Hefych. 

Zar- Ades  fignifies  the  Lord  of  light :  Zar-Atis  and  Atifh,  the  Lord  of  fire. 

6’  L.  1.  c.  5.  p.  16.  Of  the  title  Zar-Ovanus,  I  fhall  treat  hereafter. 

Plutarch.  If.  et  Ofiris.  p.  369. 

67  See  Agathias.  L.  2.  p.  62. 
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comparifon  of  the  antiquity,  which  is  attributed  to  68  Zoro- 
after.  If  we  might  credit  what  was  delivered  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  tranfmitted  under  his  name,  which  were  probably  com- 
pofed  by  fome  of  the  later  Magi,  they  would  afford  us  a 
much  higher  notion  of  his  doctrines.  Or  if  the  account 
given  by  Oftanes  were,  genuine,  it  would  prove,  that  there 
had  been  a  true  notion  of  the  Deity  tranfmitted  from  69  Zo- 
roafter,  and  kept  up  by  the  Magi,  when  the  reft  of  the  gen¬ 
tile  world  was  in  darknefs.  But  this  was  by  no  means  true. 
It  is  faid  of  Zoroafter,  that  he  had  a  renewal  of  70  life  r  for  I 
apply  to  the  original  perfon  of  the  name,  what  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Magus  of  Pamphylia  :  and  it  is  related  of  him, 
that  while  he  was  in  the  intermediate  ftate  of  death,  he  was 
inftrudted  by  the  71  Gods.  Some  fpeak  of  his  retiring  to  a 
mountain  of  Armenia,  where  he  had  an  intercourfe  with  the 
v'  Deity  :  and  when  the  mountain  burned  with  fire,  he  was 
preferved  unhurt.  The  place,  to  which  he  retired,  according 
to  the  Perfic  writers,  was  in  the  region  called  73  Adarbain  ; 
where  in  aftertimes  was.  the;  greateft  Puratheion  in  Afia; 
This  region  was  in  Armenia:  and  fome  make  him  to  have 

5'  Plutarch  fays,  that  ^oroafter  lived  live  thoufand  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 

*  *  « 

Plutarch  above.  • 

V  V.  i 

Oures  (0  ©sos)  e^iv  o  ‘urpiu'roe,  a/JW,  aysuuvro?,  aurpys,  avofxoiorxroiy 

tiiupC c5  ■mcivTOi  xaAy,  oi$ujgsJ'ox.)iTos)  xyxSctjy  ctya.QwTa.TGi,  (ppoviyMV  (pooriptwTUTo?*. 

ef  s  xat  'ura.Typ  {vvofnictf,  :iai  <51  xxiocrui’VS,  a.uTodif'xxTos,  (pvcrixo? ,  xxi  rsAeio;,  xai 
trotpos,  xca  ieps  (pvaixa  fxptcs  lupeTm.  Eufeb.  P,  E.  L.  i.  p.  42.. 

70  Qlemens.  L.  5.  p.  711, 

7'  Er  a.J'y  yei/ojufvos  tfayv  ‘Ztrqpx  Qeoov.  Ibid. 

71  Dion  Chryfoftom.  Gratio  Boryfthenica.  p.  448, 

71  Elyde.  p.  312. 


been 
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been  born  in  the  fame  country,  upon  one  of  the  Gordiaean 
7+  mountains.  Here  it  was,  that  he  firft  inftituted  facrifices, 
and  gave  laws  to  his  followers;  which  laws  are  fuppofed  to 
be  contained  in  the  facred  book  named  Zandavafta.  To  him 
has  been  attributed  the  invention  of  Magic;  which  notion 
has  arifen  from  a  mifapplication  of  terms.  The  Magi  were 
priefts,  and  they  called  religion  in  general  Magia.  They, 
and  their  rights,  grew  into  difrepute ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  were  by  the  Greeks  called  CL7rc(.T£UVS$,  (pctgfJLOUievTcti  t 
juggler  S)  and  conjurers .  But  the  Per  dans  of  old  efleemed 
them  very  highly.  75  Mayor,  ror  SsoctsS’i],  mi  SeoMyov,  mi 
hgscty  01  Tlsgtrcu  sToog  A syaTiv.  By  a  Magus,  the  Perfian s’ 
imderfla?id  a  facred  perfo?i ,  a  profejfor  of  theology,  and  a 
Prieft.  HagoL  Hegrous  76  May 01  01  pihotrotpoi,  mi  Seopihoi. 
Among  the  Perfans,  the  Magi  are  perfons  addicted  to  philofophy, 
and  to  the  worfoip  of  the  Deity .  77  Dion  Chryfoftom,  and 

Porphyry  fpeak  to  the  fame  purpofe.  By  Zoroafter  being 
the  author  of  Magia,  is  meant,  that  he  was  the  frrft  promoter 
of  religious  rites,  and  the  inflru&er  of  men  in  their 'duty  to 
God.  The  war  of  Ninus  with  Zoroafler  of  Badlria  relates. 

74  Abulpheda.  Vol.  3.  p.  58.  See  Hyde.  p.  312. 

75  Hefych.  Mayor* 

7b‘  Stiidas.  Mayor. 

77  Oratio  Boryflhen.  p.  449. 

May oi,  ot  'ureei  to  Sreicv  aocpot.  Porph.  de  Abft.  L.  4.  p.  398. 

Apuleius  ftyles-  Magia — Diis  immortalibus  acceptam,  colendi  eos  ac  venerandi 
pergnaram,  piam  fcilicet  et  divinifcientem,  jam  inde  a  Zoroaftre  Oromazi,  nobili 
Caebtum  antiftite.  Apol.  1.  p.  447.  fo  it  fhould  be  read.  See  Apuleii  Florida, 
c.  1 5-  P*  793-  1-  3- 

T m  S'e  Mayas  'are oi  re  2refa7re;as  fre sou  dturpi&tv  JtA.  Cleitarchus  apud  Laertiam. 
Pcocein.  p.  5.  - 

probably 
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probably  to  fome  hoflilities  carried  on  between  the  Ninevites 
of  Affyria,  and  the  Badtrians,  who  had  embraced  the  Zoro- 
aftrian  rites.  Their  prieff,  or  prince,  Tor  they  were  of  old 
the  fame,  was  named  78  Oxuartes ;  but  from  his  office  had 
the  title  of  Zoroafler ;  which  was  properly  the  name  of  the 
jSun,  whom  he  adored.  This  religion  began  in  Chaldea; 
and  it  is  exprefsly  faid  of  this  Badtrian  king,  that  he  bor¬ 
rowed  the  knowledge  of  it  from  that  country,  and  added 
to  it  largely.  79  Cujus  fcientias  fasculis  prifcis  multa  ex  Chal- 
daeorum  arcanis  Badlrianus  addidit  Zoroaftres.  When  the 
Perhans  gained  the  .empire  in  Aha,  they  renewed  thefe  rites, 
and  dodlrines.  80  Multa  deinde  (addidit)  Hyftafpes  Rex  pru- 
dentiffimus,  Darii  pater.  Thefe  rites  were  idolatrous;  yet  not 
fo  totally  depraved,  and  grofs,  as  thofe  of  other  nations.  They 
were  introduced  by  Chus  ;  at  lead  by  the  Cuthites :  one 
branch  of  whom  were  the  Perelians,  or  Perfians.  The  Cuth¬ 
ites  of  Chaldea  were  the  original  Magi;  and  they  gave  to  Chus 
the  title  of  Zoroafler  Magus,  as  being  the  firft  of  the  order. 
Hence  the  account  given  by  Gregorius  Turonenfis  is  in  a 
great  degree  true.  81  Primogeniti  Cham  filii  Noe  fuit  Chus. 
Hie  ad  Perfas  tranffit,  quern  Perhe  vocitavere  Zoroaftrem. 
Chus,  we  find,  was  called  by  this  title ;  and  from  him  the 
religion  ftyled  Magia  puffed  to  the  Perhans.  But  titles,  as  I 
have  ffiewn,  were  not  always  determinately  appropriated  :  nor 

,8  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  2.  p.  .94. 

79  Marcellinus.  L.  23.  p.  288. 

Ibidem.  It  fhould  be  Regis  prudentifiimi ;  for  Hyftafpes  was  no  king. 

Rerum  Franc.  L.  i.  He  adds,  Ab  hoc  etiam  ignem  adorare  confueti,  ipfuna 
divinitus  igne  confumptum,  ut  Deum  colunt. 
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was  Chus  the  original  perfon,  who  was  called  Zoroafter. 
There  was  another  beyond  him,  who  was  the  firft  deified 
mortal,  and  the  prototype  in  this  worfhip.  To  whom  I  al¬ 
lude,  may,  I  think,  be  known  from  the  hiftory  given  above. 
It  will  not  fail  of  being  rendered  very  clear  in  the  courfe  of 
my  procedure. 

The  purport  of  the  term  Zoroafter  is  faid  by  the  81  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Recognitions,  and  by  others,  to  be  the  livmg  ftar: 
and  they  fpeak  of  it,  as  if  it  were  of  Grecian  etymology, 
and  from  the  words  and  olz^.  It  is  certainly  com¬ 
pounded  of  After,  which  among  many  nations  fignified  a 
ftar.  But,  in  refpetft  to  the  former  term,  as  the  objed  of 
the  Perfic  and  Chaldaic  worfhip  was  the  Sun,  and  moft  of 
their  titles  were  derived  from  thence  ;  we  may  be  pretty 
certain,  that  by  Zoro-After  was  meant  Sol  Afterius.  Zor, 
Sor,  Sur,  Sehor,  among  the  Amonians  always  related  to  the 
Sun.  Eufebius  fays,  that  Ofiris  was  efteemed  the  fame  as 
Dionufus,  and  the  Sun  :  and  that  he  was  called  83  Surius, 
The  region  of  Syria  was  hence  denominated  Xvgict ;  and  is 
at  this  day  called  Souria,  from  Sur,  and  Sehor,  the  Sun.  The 
Dea  Syria  at  Hierapolis  was  properly  Dea  Solaris.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  Sun’s  being  called  Sor,  and  Sur,  we  find  that 
his  temple  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of  84  Beth- 


8i  A<rpor  ^coov.  Clemens  Recognit.  L.  4.  c.  28.  p.  546.  Greg.  Turonenfis 
fupra.  Some  have  interpreted  the  name  a<r^o Gut?;?. 

83  n cocccyopewdat  : tat  'Xvpiov.  Pr.  Evan.  L.  i.  p.  27.  Some  would  change  it  to 
"Xeipuv :  but  they  are  both  of  the  fame  purport  j  and  indeed  the  fame  term  differently 
expreffed.  Perfae  Xvpv  Deum  vocant.  Lilius  Gyrald.  Synt.  1.  p.  5. 

H  Jofhua.  c.  15.  v.  58. 

Sur, 
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Sur,  and  8s  Beth-Sura,  which  Jofephus  renders  86  B yd-Xisg.  It 
was  alfo  called  Beth-Sor,  and  Beth-Soron,  as  we  learn  from 
TEufebius,  and  88  Jerome.  That  Suria  was  not  merely  a  pro¬ 
vincial  title  is  plain  from  the  Suria  Dea  being  worfhiped  at 
Eryx  in  89  Sicily  ;  and  from  an  infcription  to  her  at  90  Rome. 
She  was  worfhiped  under  the  fame  title  in  Britain,  as  we  may 
infer  from  an  Infcription  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  of  Conning- 
ton  in  Cambridgeshire. 

9IDE  JE  SURI£ 

SUB  CALPURNIO 

LEG.  AUG.  I 

Syria  is  called  Sour,  and  Souriftan,  at  this  day. 

The  Grecians  therefore  were  wrong  in  their  etymology  ; 
and  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  their  miftake,  when  they  fup- 
pofed  the  meaning  of  Zoroafter  to  have  been  vivens  aftrum. 
I  have  mentioned,  that  both  Zon  and  9Z  Zoan  fignified  the 
Sun  :  and  the  term  Zor  had  the  lame  meaning.  In  confer 

i  Maccab.  c.  4.  v.  61.  called  Beth-Zur.  2  Chron.  c.  11.  v.  7.  There  was  an 
ancient  city  Sour,  in  Syria  near  Sidon.  Judith,  c.  2.  v.  28.  it  retains  its  name  at 
this  day. 

86  Antiq.  L.  8.  c.  10. 

The  Sun  was  termed  Sehor,  by  the  fons  of  Ham,  rendered  Sour,  Surius,  'Xetpio?, 

by  other  nations. 

Xeipio;,  0  HA/os.  Hefych.  ?£etgioi  ovo/jux,  aiy'epo?,  y  6  'HA<cs.  Phavorinus. 

"7  Bs^asp —  g<p  vvv  noo^y  BsScropfior.  In  Onomaftico. 

3  Bethfur-eft  hodie  Bethforon.  In  locis  Hebrseis. 

09  JLilius  Gyraldus  Syntag.  13.  p.  402. 

Jovi.  O.  M.  et  Dese  Suriae :  Gruter.  p.  5.  n.  1. 

D.  M.  SYRIiE  facrum.  Patinus.  p.  183. 

Apud  Brigantas  in  Northumbria.  Cambden’s  Britannia,  p.1071. 

91  See  Radicals,  p.  35.  of  Zon. 
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quence  of  this,  when  the  Grecians  were  told  that  Zor- After 
was  the  fame  as  Zoan-After,  they  by  an  uniform  mode  of 
miftake  expreffed  the  latter  cooov  ;  and  interpreted  Zoroafter 
ctg'sgct  ov.  But  Zoan  fignifaed  the  Sun.  The  city  Zoan  in 
Egypt  was  Heliopolis  ;  and  the  land  of  Zoan  the  Heliopoli- 
tan  nome.  Both  Zoan-After,  and  Zor-After,  fignified  Sol 
Afterius.  The  God  Menes  was  worfhiped  under  the  fy mbol 
of  a  bull ;  and  oftentimes  under  the  fymbol  of  a  bull,  and  a 
man.  Hence  we  read  of  Meno-Taur,  and  of  Taur-Men,  in 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  other  places.  The  fame  perfon  was  alfo 
ftyled  limply  93  Taurus,  from  the  emblem,  under  which  he 
was  reprefented.  This  Taurus  was  alfo  called  After,  and 
Afterius,  as  we  learn  from  94  Lycophron,  and  his  Scholiaft. 
O  Asygiog  ovrog  spiv  0  mi  MivoTCtvgog*  By  Afterius  is  fignified 
the  fame  perfon  as  the  Minotaur.  This  Taur- After  is  exactly 
analogous  to  95  Zor-After  above.  It  was  the  fame  emblem 
as  the  Mneuis,  or  facred  bull  of  Egypt :  which  was  defcribed 
with  a  ftar  between  his  horns.  Upon  fome  of  the  96  entabla¬ 
tures  at  Naki  Ruftan,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Per- 
fepolis,  we  find  the  Sun  to  be  defcribed  under  the  appearance 
of  a  bright 97  ftar  :  and  nothing  can  better  explain  the  hiftory 

9J  Chron.  Pafchale.  p.  43.  Servius  upon  Virg.  iEneid.  L.  6.  v.  14. 

9+  Lycophron.  v.  1301. 

95  Zor  and  Taur  among  the  Amonians  had  fometimes  the  fame  meaning. 

96  See  the  engraving  of  the  Mneuis,  called  by  Herodotus  the  bull  of  Mycerinus. 
Herod.  L.  2.  c.  130.  Editio  Weflcling.  et  Gronov. 

97  See  the  Plates  annexed,  which  are  copied  from  Ksmpfer’s  Amoenitates  Exo- 
ticae.  p.  312.  Le  Bruyn.  Plate  158.  Hyde.  Relig.  Yet.  Perf.  Tab.  6.  See  alio 
Plate  2.  and  Plate  4.  5.  Vol.  1.  of  this  work.  They  were  all  originally  taken  from 
the  noble  ruins  at  Iltachar,  and  Naki  Ruftan  in  Perfia. 
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there  reprefented,  than  the  account  given  of  Zoroafter.  He 
was  the  reputed  fon  of  Oromazes,  the  chief  Deity ;  and  his 
principal  inftrudtor  was  Azonaces,  the  fame  perfon  under  a 
different  title.  He  is  fpoken  of  as  one  greatly  beloved  by 
heaven  :  and  it  is  mentioned  of  him,  that  he  longed  very 
much  to  fee  the  Deity,  which  at  his  importunity  was  granted 
to  him.  This  interview  however  was  not  effected  by  his  own 
corporeal  eyes,  but  by  the  mediation  of  an  98  angel.  Through 
this  medium  the  vifion  was  performed  :  and  he  obtained  a 
view  of  the  Deity  furrounded  with  light.  The  angel, 
through  whofe  intervention  this  favour  was  imparted,  feems 
to  have  been  one  of  thofe  ftyled  Zoni,  and  99  Azoni.  All 
the  veilments  of  the  priefts,  and  thofe,  in  which  they  ufed  to 
apparel  their  Deities,  had  facred  names,  taken  from  terms  in 
their  worfhip.  Such  were  Camife,  Candys,  Camia,  Cidaris, 
Mitra,  Zona,  and  the  like.  The  la  ft  was  a  facred  fillet,  or 
girdle,  which  they  efteemed  an  emblem  of  the  orbit  defcribed 
by  Zon,  the  Sun.  They  either  reprefented  their  Gods,  as 
girded  round  with  a  ferpent,  which  was  an  emblem  of  the 
fame  meaning  ;  or  elfe  with  this  bandage,  denominated 
100  Zona.  They  feem  to  have  been  fecondary  Deities,  who 
were  called  Zoni  and  T  Azoni.  The  term  fignifies  Heliadae : 

and 

Huetii  Prop.  4.  p.  92. 

Lord  in  his  account  of  the  Perfees  fays,  that  Zertooft  (lvo  heexprefles  the  name) 
was  conveyed  by  an  Angel,  and  faw  the  Deity  in  a  vifion,  who  appeared  like  a 
bright  light  or  flame.  Account  of  the  Perfees.  c.  3. 

99  See  Stanley’s  Chaldaic  Philof.  p.  7.  and  p.  11.  They  were  by  Damafcius 
ftyled  Z copoi,  and  A^covoi :  both  terms  of  the  fame  purport,  though  diftinguifhed  by 
perfons,  who  did  not  know  their  purport. 

,co  See  Plates  annexed. 

Martianus  Capella.  L.  1.  c.  17.  Ex  cun&is  igitur  Coeli  regionibus  advocatis 

Diis, 
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and  they  were  looked  upon  as  ethereal  effences,  a  kind  of 
emanation  from  the  Sun.  They  were  exhibited  under  dif¬ 
ferent  reprefentations  ;  and  oftentimes  like  Cneph  of  Egypt. 
The  fillet,  with  which  the  Azoni  were  girded,  is  defcribed 
as  of  a  fiery  nature  :  and  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
wafted  through  the  air.  Arnobius  fpeaks  of  it  in  this  light. 
*  Age,  nunc,  veniat,  quaefo,  per  igneam  zonam  Magus  ab 
interiore  orbe  Zoroaftres.  I  imagine,  that  by  Azonaces, 
A fyvcuLWy  before  mentioned,  the  reputed  teacher  of  Zoro- 
after,  was  meant  the  chief  Deity,  the  fame  as  Oromanes,  and 
Oromafdes.  He  feems  to  have  been  the  fupreme  of  thofe 
asthereal  fpirits  defcribed  above  ;  and  to  have  been  named 
Azon-Nakis,  which  fignifies  the  great  Lord,  3  Azon.  Naki, 
Nakis,  Nachis,  Nachus,  Negus,  all  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  betoken  a  king.  The  temple  at  Iflachar,  near  which 
thefe  reprefentations  were  found,  is  at  this  day  called  the 
palace  of  Naki  Ruftan,  whoever  that  perfonage  may  have 
been. 

Diis,  cteteri,  quos  Azonos  vocanr,  ipfo  commonente  Cyllenio,  convocantur.  Piel- 
lus  fly les  them  A^covot,  and  'Zcoi’ouoi.  See  Scholia  upon  the  Chaldaic  Oracles. 

1  Arnobius.  L.  1.  p.  31. 

5  The  Sun  was  ftyled  both  Zon,  and  Azon ;  Zan  and  Azan :  fo  Dercetis  was 
called  Atargatis  •,  Neith  of  Egypt  Aneith.  The  fame  was  to  be  oblerved  in  places. 
Zelis  was  called  Azilis  :  Saba,  Azaba :  Stura,  Aftura :  Puglia,  Apuglia :  Bufus, 
Ebufus :  Damafec,  Adamafec.  Azon  was  therefore  the  fame  as  Zon  ;  and  Azon 
Nakis  may  be  interpreted  Sol  Rex,  vel  Dominus. 
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ORPHEUS. 

1  i  ^  H  E  chamber  of  Orpheus  is  in  .  fome  refpedts  not  un- 
like  that  of  Zoroafter,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 
He  went  over  many  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  all  places, 
whither  he  came,  was  efteemed  both  as  a  pried:,  and  a  pro¬ 
phet.  There  feems  to  be  more  in  his  hidory  than  at  fir d: 
light  appears  :  all  which  will  by  degrees  be  unfolded.  His 
fkill  in  harmony  is  reprefented  as  very  wonderful :  infomuch 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  tamed  the  wild  beads  of  the  foreft,  and 
made  the  very  trees  follow  him.  He  likewife  could  calm  the 
winds,  and  appeafe  the  raging  of  the  fea.  Thefe  laft  cir- 
cumftances  are  taken  notice  of  by  a  poet  in  fome  fine  verfes, 
wherein  he  laments  his  death. 

4  Ovx  £Tl  KOlfJLOLTSig  OLVSfJtMV  (ZgO[JLOV,  8 yi  ^OLTkOL^OCV , 
r  Ov  Vl<pST0CV  (TVg[A8g>  8  'UTOLTCtyZVG'CCV  OihOL * 

£2Aso  yctg.  kX. 

He  is  mentioned,  as  having  been  twice  in  a  ftate  of  5  death  ; 
which  is  reprefented  as  a  twofold  defcent  to  the  fhades  be¬ 
low.  There  is  alfo  an  obfcure  piece  of  mythology  about  his 
wife,  and  a  ferpent ;  alfo  of  the  Rhoia  or  Pomegranate : 
which  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  fome  fymbolical  re- 
prefentation  at  a  time,  when  the  purport  was  no  longer  un- 

4  Antholog.  L.  3.  p.  2 69. 

*  See  Huetius.  Demonf.  Evang.  Prop.  4.  p.  129. 

IO 
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derftood.  The  Orpheans  dealt  particularly  in  fymbols,  as 
we  learn  from  Proclus.  6  O gptcoi  diet  <tv[jl£oXwVj  Ylvdetyogsioi 
diot  eiJtovMy  ret  Seict  fjur\weiv  e<pie[Jtsvoi.  His  character  for  fei- 
ence  was  very  great ;  and  Euripides  takes  particular  notice 
of  fome  ancient  tablets,  containing  much  falutary  know¬ 
ledge,  which  were  bequeathed  to  the  Thracians  by  Orpheus : 
7  dg  OgtpeiYi  mrsyget^e  yqgvg.  Plato  ftyles  his  works 6 7  8  fi&Awv 
OfJtetdov,  a  vajl  liunber  of  learnings  from  the  quantity,  which 
people  pretended  had  been  tranfmitted  from  him.  He  one 
while  redded  in  Greece;  and  particularly  at  Thebes  in  Boe- 
otia.  Here  he  introduced  the  rites  of  Dionufus,  and  cele¬ 
brated  his  Orgies  upon  mount  9 10  Cithaeron.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  inftituted  thofe  rites ;  and  was  the 
author  of  all  myfterious  worfliip.  10  Tlgurog  O g$evg  [/jusygux, 
©S6 cv  'GTotgedwKSV.  All  thefe  were  accompanied  with  fcience 
of  another  nature  :  for  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  {killed  in 
many  arts. 

From  Thebes  he  travelled  towards  the  feacoaft  of  Chaonia 
in  order  to  recover  his  loft  Eurydice ;  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  ferpent.  According  to  11  Agatharcides  Cnidius  it  was 
at  Aorthon  in  Epirus,  that  he  defeended  for  this  purpofe  to 

6  In  Theolog.  Platonis.  L.  i.  c.  4. 

7  Ou^S  T l  (pOLOfACOLOV 

Ogycrcrctt s  ev  croiviai, 

Tas  Optpsiti  xocrey^a-^e  yn.w.  Alceftis.  v.  968. 

8  Plato  de  Repub.  L.  2.  p.  364. 

9  La&ant.  de  F.  R.  L.  1.  p.  105. 

10  Scholia  in  Alceftin.  v.  968. 

Concerning  Orpheus,  fee  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  86.  Arifloph.  Ranae.  v.  1064. 
Eufeb.  P.  E.  Lib.  10.  p.  469. 

!!  L.  22.  See  Natalis  Comes.  L.  7.  p.  401. 


the 
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the  (hades  below.  The  fame  account  is  given  by  11  Paula - 
nias,  who  calls  the  place  more  truly  Aornon.  In  the  Or¬ 
phic  Argonauts  it  is  faid  to  have  been  performed  at  Tasnarus 
in  13  Laconia.  He  likewife  refided  in  Egypt,  and  travelled 
over  the  regions  of  Libya ;  and  every  where  inffrudted  people 
in  the  rites,  and  religion,  which  he  profeffed.  In  the  fame 
manner  he  went  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

14  '£1$  tKOjJU \v  ski  yam  ai Teigsrov,  r\( Jg  'zroA^a?, 

A iyv7TTu\  AiSvq  re ,  figoroig  ava  Sertpara  qaivuv. 

Some  make  Orpheus  by  birth  a  Thracian  ;  fome  an  Arca¬ 
dian  ;  others  a  Theban.  Paufanias  mentions  it  as  an  opinion 
among  the  15  Egyptians,  that  both  Orpheus,  and  Amphion, 
were  from  their  country.  There  is  great  uncertainty  about 
his  parents.  He  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
OEagrus,  and  Calliope :  but  Afclepiades  made  him  the  fon 
of  Apollo,  by  that  16  Goddefs.  By  fome  his  mother  was  faid 
to  have  been  Menippe  ;  by  others  17  Polymnia.  He  is  alfo 
mentioned  as  the  fon  of  18  Thamyras.  Plato  differs  from 
them  all,  and  ftyles  both  Orpheus,  and  Mufaeus,  *9  Zehrivrig  mi 
Mac tm  eyyovoi ,  the  offspring  of  the  Moony  and  the  Mufes ;  in 

14  L.  9.  p.  768. 

13  v.  41. 

Ibid.  v.  99. 

15  L.  6.  p.  505. 

,6  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  1.  v.  23. 

17  Scholia,  ibid. 

,8  Natalis  Comes.  L.  7.  p.  400. 

'9  De  Repub.  L.  2.  p.  364.  Mufaeus  is  likewife  by  the  Scholiaft  upon  Ariflo- 
phanes  ftyled  via s  £eA>jv/}$.  Ranae.  v.  1065.  Schol. 

which 
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which  account  is  contained  fome  curious  mythology.  The 
principal  place  of  his  refidence  is  thought  to  have  been  in 
Pieria  near  mount  Elasmus.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  redded 
among  the  Edonians ;  and  in  Sithonia  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Pangasus:  alfo  upon  the  feacoaft  at  Zona.  In  all  thefe  places 
he  difplayed  his  fuperiority  in  fcience  :  for  he  was  not  only  a 
Poet,  and  flailed  in  harmony,  but  a  great  Theologift,  and 
Prophet ;  alfo  very  knowing  in  medicine,  and  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  10  heavens.  According  to  Antipater  Sidonius,  he  was 
the  author  of  Heroic  verfe.  And  fome  go  fo  far  as  to  afcribe 
to  him  the  invention  of  letters ;  and  deduce  all  knowledge 
from  21  him. 

Many  of  the  things,  reported  to  have  been  done  by  Or¬ 
pheus,  are  attributed  to  other  perfons,  fuch  as  22  Eetion,  Mu- 
deus,  Melampus,  Linus,  Cadmus,  and  Philammon.  Some  of 
thefe  are  faid  to  have  had  the  fame  23  parents.  Authors  in 
their  accounts  of  Orpheus,  do  not  agree  about  the  manner  of 
his  24  death.  The  common  notion  is,  that  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Thracian  women.  But  according  to  Leonides 
in  Laertius  he  was  flam  by  lightning  :  and  there  is  an  25  epi¬ 
taph  to  that  purpofe.  The  name  of  Orpheus  is  to  be  found 

20  Lucian.  Aftrologus. 

41  See  Lilius  Gyraldus  de  Poetarum  Hifc.  Dialog.  2.  p.  73. 

Oyfpgw,  <popy.ix.Tas  a.oiS'ccv  'uja.Tvp.  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  253. 

22  dementis  Cohort,  p.  12.  Diog.  Laert.  Procem.  p.  3.  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  4 9. 
Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  87.  1.  3.  p.  300.  Apollodorus.  L.  1.  p.  7. 

2}  Linus  was  the  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Calliope.  See  Suidas,  A  tv  os. 

2+  There  were  in  like  manner  different  places,  where  he  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  buried. 

25  Procem.  p.  5.  Antholog.  L.  3.  p.  270.  In  like  manner  Zoroafler  was  faid 
to  have  been  flain  by  lightning. 
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in  the  lifts  of  the  Argonauts :  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  two 
principal  poems  upon  that  fubjedt.  Yet  there  were  writers, 
who  placed  him  eleven  generations  before  the  wrar  of  Troy, 
confequently  ten  generations  before  that  expedition.  26  Feyovs 
'UTqo  iol  yevetiv  rcav  Tgwucwv — j&iwvou  is  ysveccs  01  is  icl  <pn<rii/. 
He  was  born  eleven  ages  before  the  fiege  of  Troy ,  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  lived  nine  ages  ;  and  according  to  fome ,  eleven .  This  ex¬ 
tent  of  27  life  has  been  given  him  in  order  to  bring  him  down 
as  low  as  the  cera  of  the  Argonauts  :  though,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Pherecydes  Syrus,  he  had  no  fhare  in  that  expedition. 

To  remedy  the  inconftftencies,  which  arife  in  the  hiftory 
of  Orpheus,  writers  have  fuppofed  many  perfons  of  this  name. 
Suidas  takes  notice  of  no  lefs  than  four  in  2S  Thrace.  But  all 
thefe  will  not  make  the  hiftory  conftftent.  Voftius  therefore 
with  good  reafon  doubts,  whether  fuch  a  perfon  ever  exifted. 
Nay,  he  afferts,  29  Triumviros  iftos  Poefeos,  Orphea,  Mu- 
faeum,  Linum,  non  fuiffe  :  fed  efTe  nomina  ab  antiqua  Phceni- 
cum  lingua,  qua  uft  Cadmus,  et  aliquamdiu  pofteri.  There 
is  great  truth  in  what  Voftius  here  advances :  and  in  refpedl 
to  Orpheus,  the  teftimony  of  Ariftotle,  quoted  by  him  from 
Cicero,  is  very  deciftve.  30  Orpheum  poetam  docet  Arifto- 
teles  nunquam  fuifle.  Dionyftus,  as  we  learn  from  Suidas, 
affirmed  the  fame  thing.  x  Palaephatus  indeed  admits  the 


16  Suidas,  Optyevs. 

17  Tzetzes  makes  him  live  one  hundred  years  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Hi  ft.  399. 
Chil.  12. 

lS  Op(pevs. 

19  Voflius  de  Arte  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  78. 

30  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  1.  c.  38.  See  alfo  ^Elian.  Var.  Hift.  L.  8.  c.  6. 
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man ;  but  fets  afide  the  hiftory.  31  mi  0  ijrsgi  rs  O^- 

<ps®s  [J,v6o$.  The  hifloty  too  of  0?fheus  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fable .  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think,  it  is  plain,  that 
under  the  chara&er  of  this  perfonage  we  are  to  underftand  a 
people  named  32  Orpheans  ;  who,  as  Voffius  rightly  inti¬ 
mates,  were  the  fame  as  the  Cadmians.  In  confequence  of 
this,  there  will  fometimes  be  found  a  great  limilarity  between 
the  charadters  of  thefe  two  perfons. 

I  have  fhewn,  that  colonies  from  33  Egypt  fettled  in  the 
region  of  Sethon,  called  afterwards  Sethonia,  upon  the  river 
Palseftinus.  They  were  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Edonia,  Pieria,  and  Peonia  :  in  one  of  which  they 
founded  a  city  and  temple.  The  Grecians  called  this  city 
Orpheus :  34  O gcpevg  s?i  'UTol^ig  vtio  Ttj  I IisgiY).  Orpheus  is  a  city 
of  \ Thrace  below  Pieria.  But  the  place  was  originally  ex- 
preffed  Orphi,  by  which  is  meant  the  oracular  temple  of 
Orus.  From  hence,  and  from  the  worfhip  here  inftituted, 
the  people  were  fly  led  Orphites,  and  Orpheans.  They  were 
noted  for  the  Cabiritic  myfteries ;  and  for  the  Dionuliaca, 
and  worfhip  of  Damater.  They  were  likewife  very  famous 
for  the  medicinal  arts ;  and  for  their  Ikill  in  aftronomy  and 
muhc.  But  the  Grecians  have  comprehended  under  the 

31  C.  24.  p.  84. 

31  Through  the  whole  of  this  I  am  obliged  to  diffent  from  a  perfon  of  great  eru¬ 
dition,  the  late  celebrated  Profeflor  I.  M.  Gefner  of  Gottingen  :  to  whom  however 
I  am  greatly  indebted,  and  particularly  for  his  curious  edition  of  the  Orphic  poems 
publifhed  at  Leipfick,  1764. 

3!  All  the  Orphic  rites  were  confeffedly  from  Egypt.  Diodorus  above.  See 
Lucian’s  Aftrologus. 

34  Suidas. 

Vol.TI.  S  character 
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character  of  one  perfon  the  hiftory  of  a  people.  When  they 
fettled  in  Thrace,  they  introduced  their  arts,  and  their  wor- 
fhip,  among  the  barbarous  35  natives ;  by  whom  they  were 
revered  for  their  fuperior  knowledge.  They  like  wife  be¬ 
queathed  many  memorials  of  themfelves,  and  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  which  were  probably  fame  emblematical  fculptures 
upon  wood,  or  (lone  :  hence  we  read  of  the  tablets  of  Or¬ 
pheus  preferved  in  Thrace,  and  particularly  upon  mount 
36  H^mus.  The  temple,  which  they  built  upon  this  moun¬ 
tain,  feems  to  have  been  a  college,  and  to  have  confided  of 
a  fociety  of  priefts.  They  were  much  addicted  to  celibacy, 
as  we  may  judge  from  their  hiftory  ;  and  were  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  reclufes  after  the  mode  of  Egypt,  and  Canaan.  Hence 
it  is  faid  of  Orpheus,  that  he  fecreted  himfelf  from  the 
world,  and  led  the  life  of  a  37  Swan  :  and  it  is  moreover  men¬ 
tioned  of  Ariftasus,  when  he  made  a  vifit  to  Dionufus  upon 
mount  Haemus,  that  he  difappeared  from  the  fight  of  men, 
and  was  never  after  38  feen.  According  to  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  accounts  concerning  the  death  of  Orpheus,  it  was  owing 
to  his  principles,  and  manner  of  life.  He  was  a  folitary,  and 
refufed  all  commerce  with  woman-kind.  Hence  the  Mssna- 
des,  and  other  women  of  Thrace,  rofe  upon  him,  and  tore 
him  to  pieces.  It  is  faid,  that  his  head,  and  lyre  were 
thrown  into  the  Hebrus ;  down  which  they  were  wafted  to 

3S  Maximus  Tyrius.  c.  37.  p.  441. 

j6  Scholia  upon  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  v.  1267.  See  alio  the  Alceftis. 
v.  968. 

37  Plato  de  Repub.  L.  io.  p.  620. 

3*  Diodorus.  L.  4.  p.  282.  The  hiftory  of  Ariftasus  is  nearly  a  parody  of  the 
hiftories  of  Orpheus,  and  Cadmus. 
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Lemnos.  What  is  here  mentioned  of  Orpheus,  undoubtedly 
relates  to  the  Orpheans,  and  to  their  temple  upon  mount 
Hsemus.  This  temple  was  in  procefs  of  time  ruined  :  and 
there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  it  was  demolifhed  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cruelties  pra&ifed  by  the  priefts,  and  probably 
from  a  deteftation  of  their  unnatural  crimes,  to  which  there 
are  frequent  alluflons.  Ovid  having  given  a  character  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  concludes  with  an  accufation  to  this  purpofe. 

39  Ille  etiam  Thracum  populis  fuit  audtor  amores 
In  teneros  transferre  mares  :  citraque  juventam 
iTtatis  breve  ver,  et  primos  carpere  flores. 

Thofe  of  the  community,  who  furvived  the  difafter,  fled 
down  the  Hebrus  to  Lelbos ;  where  they  either  found,  or 
erected,  a  temple  flmilar  to  that,  which  they  had  quitted. 
Here  the  fame  worfhip  was  inftituted  ;  and  the  place  grew 
into  great  reputation.  They  likewife  fettled  at  Lemnos. 
This  ifland  lay  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  former  ;  and 
was  particularly  devoted  to  the  Deity  of  fire.  It  is  faid  by 
Hecatasus,  that  it  received  the  name  of  Lemnos  from  the 
Magna  Dea,  Cybele.  She  was  ftyled  by  the  natives  A  YjfJU/og, 
and  at  her  {hrine  they  ufed  to  facriflce  young  perfons. 
40  A 7ro  ^eyciK^g  Xeyo^isvYig  ®S8*  ra vvt]  Ss  kou  'urotgfavzg  s6vov. 
They  feem  to  have  named  the  temple  at-  Lefbos  Orphi,  and 


39  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  io.  v.  83.  The  like  is  mentioned  of  the  Cadmians.  See 
iEfchylus.  'Ettt  eiri  QnCans.  Prooem.  ^Tlian.  Var.  Hift.  L.  13.  c.  5. 

40  Hecatseus  apud  Steph.  Byzant.  Au/iro?.  The  firft  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
have  been  Thracians,  ftyled  Hiv Ties  vtcu  'Xanrottoi :  the  chief  cities  Myrina,  and  He- 
phaiftia. 

S  2 
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Orphei  caput :  and  it  appears  to  have  been  very  famous  on 
account  of  its  oracle.  Philoftratus  fays,  that  the  Ionians, 
and  iEolians,  of  old  univerfally  confulted  it :  and,  what  is 
extraordinary,  that  it  was  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the 
people  of  Babylonia.  He  calls  the  place  the  head  of  Or¬ 
pheus  :  and  mentions,  that  the  41  oracle  proceeded  from  a  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  earth ;  and  that  it  was  confulted  by  Cyrus,  the 
Perfian.  That  the  Babylonians  had  a  great  veneration  for 
a  temple  named  Orphi,  1  make  no  doubt :  but  it  certainly 
could  not  be  the  temple  at  Lefbos.  During  the  Babylonifh 
empire,  Greece,  and  its  ifiands,  were  fcarcely  known  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country.  And  when  the  Perfians  fucceeded,  it  is 
not  credible,  that  they  fhould  apply  to  an  oracle  at  Lefbos, 
or  to  any  oracle  of  Greece.  They  were  too  refined  in  their 
religious  notions  to  make  any  fuch  application.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious,  that,  when  Cambyfes,  and  Ochus,  invaded  Egypt,  and 
when  Xerxes  made  his  inroad  into  Greece,  they-  burnt  and 
ruined  the  temples  in  each  nation,  out  of  abomination  to  the 
worfhip.  It  was  another  place  of  this  name,  an  oracle  of 
their  own,  to  which  the  Babylonians,  and  Perfians,  applied. 
For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  in  the  times  fpoken  of,  that  they 
had  a  correfpondence  with  the  wefiern  world.  It  was  Ur,  in 
Chaldea,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Magi,  which  was  ftyled  Ur- 
phi,  and  Orphi,  on  account  of  its  being  the  feat  of  an  oraclo. 
That  there  was  fuch  a  temple  is  plain  from  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus,  who  tells  us,  41  M olvtsiov  ej(£iv  avrag  (XofcSouzg)  'uragot 

Philoftrati  Hcroica.  p.  677.  zv  jc«A 7  r*  yy  xpicru.coJ'Ei. 

Steph.  Byz.  XecAl'a/o?. 

/ Za^oigQig , 
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dog  AbXqoi  'U?ol£  EAAj^cn.  The  Chaldeans  had  a?i 
oracle  as  famous  among  the  people  of  thofe  parts ,  as  Delphi  was 
among  the  Grecians.  This  temple  was  undoubtedly  ftyled 
Urphi.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  was  neceffarily  a  proper 
name  ;  but  an  appellative,  by  which  oracular  places  were  in 
general  diftinguifhed.  The  city  Edefta  in  Mefopotamia 
feems  likewife  to  have  had  the  name  of  Urphi,  which  was 
given  on  account  of  the  like  rites,  and  worfhip.  That  it  was 
fo  named,  we  may  fairly  prefume  from  its  being  by  the  na¬ 
tives  called  43  Urpha,  at  this  day.  It  was  the  former  temple, 
to  which  the  Babylonians,  and  Perftans  had  recourfe :  and  it 
was  from  the  Magi  of  thefe  parts,  that  the  Orphic  rites  and 
myfteries  were  originally  derived.  They  came  from  Baby¬ 
lonia  to  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Greece.  We  accordingly 
End  this  particular  in  the  character  of  Orpheus,  44  ewou  Je  tov 
Qgtpsct  (JL&yevtfou  $emvy  that  he  was  great  in  all  the  myfteries  of 
the  Magi.  We  moreover  learn  from  Stephanus  Monachius, 
that  Orphon,  a  term  of  the  fame  purport  as  Orpheus,  was 
one  of  the  appellations,  by  which  the  Magi  were  called. 
45  Orphon,  quod  Arabibus  Magum  fonat.  In  fhort,  under 
the  character  of  Orpheus,  we  have  the  hiftory  both  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  votaries.  The  head  of  Orpheus  was  faid 
to  have  been  carried  to  Lemnos,  juft  as  the  head  of  Oliris 
ufed  to  be  wafted  to  Byblus.  He  is  defcribed  as  going  to  the 
fhades  below,  and  afterwards  returning  to  upper  air.  This 
is  ftmilar  to  the  hiftory  of  Ofiris,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have 


43  Pocock’s  Travels.  Vol.  2.  p.  159.. 

44  Paufan.  L..  6.  p.  505. 

45  See  Huetii  Demonft..  Evang.  Pr.  4.  p.  129. 

been 
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been  in  a  ftate  of  death,  and  after  a  time  to  have  come  to 
life.  There  was  moreover  fomething,  myfterious  in  the  death 
of  Orpheus ;  for  it  feems  to  have  been  celebrated  with  the 
fame  frantic  a&s  of  grief,  as  people  pra&ifed  in  their  lamen¬ 
tations  for  Thamuz  and  Oilris,  and  at  the  rites  of  Baal. 
The  Biftonian  women,  who  were  the  fame  as  the  Thyades, 
and  Mamades,  ufed  to  gafh  their  arms  with  knives,  and  be- 
fmear  themfelves  with  *6  blood,  and  cover  their  heads  with 
alhes.  By  this  difplay  of  forrow  we  are  to  underftand  a  re¬ 
ligious  rite ;  for  Orpheus  was  a  title,  under  which  the  Deity 
of  the  place  was  worfhiped.  He  was  the  fame  as  Orus  of 
Egypt,  whom  the  Greeks  efteemed  both  as  Apollo,  and  He- 
phaiftus.  That  he  was  a  deity  is  plain  from  his  temple 
and  oracle  abovementioned  :  which,  we  find,  were  of  great 
repute,  and  reforted  to  by  various  people  from  the  opposite 
coaft. 

As  there  was  an  Orpheus  in  Thrace,  fo  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  Orpha  in  47  Laconia,  of  whofe  hiftory  we  have 
but  few  remains.  They  reprefent  her  as  a  Nymph,  the 
daughter  of  Dion,  and  greatly  beloved  by  Dionufus.  She 
was  faid  at  the  clofe  of  her  life,  to  have  been  changed  to 
a  tree.  The  fable  probably  relates  to  the  Dionuftaca,  and 
other  Orphic  rites,  which  had  been  in  early  times  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  part  of  the  world  abovementioned,  where 
they  were  celebrated  at  a  place  called  Orpha.  But  the  rites 
grew  into  difufe,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  place  became  ob- 

46  2t<sct85  S'  riy.cc£,avTO  (Spay^iovaij  ajx(pi  fjt.eXa.ivyi 

Aeuopievai  a-7roSiyi  Ogyinuov  'sjXoy.afJt.ov.  Antholog.  L.  3.  p.  2 70. 

47  Servius  in  Virgil.  Eclog.  8.  See  Salmafius  upon  Solinus.  p.  425. 

IO 
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folete  :  hence  Orpha  has  been  converted  to  a  nymph,  fa¬ 
voured  of  the  God  there  worfhiped ;  and  was  afterwards  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  changed  to  one  of  the  trees,  which  grew 
within  its  preempts. 

Many  undertook  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Orpheus;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  whom  were  Zopurus  of  Heraclea,  Prodicus  Chius, 
Epigenes,  and  Herodotus.  They  feem  all  to  have  run  into 
that  general  miftake  of  forming  a  new  perfonage  from  a  title, 
and  making  the  Deity  a  native,  where  he  was  infhrined. 
The  writings,  which  were  tranfmitted  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  were  innumerable  :  and  are  juflly  ridiculed  by  Lu¬ 
cian,  both  for  their  quantity,  and  matter.  There  were  how¬ 
ever  fome  curious  hymns,  which  ufed  to  be  of  old  fung  in 
Pieria,  and  Samothracia ;  and  which  Onomacritus  copied. 
They  contain  indeed  little  more  than  a  lift  of  titles,  by  which 
the  Deity  in  different  places  was  addreffed.  But  thefe  titles 
are  of  great  antiquity  :  and  though  the  hymns  are  tranfmitted 
in  a  modern  garb,  the  perfon,  through  whom  we  receive 
them,  being  as  late  as  48  Piftftratus,  yet -they  deferve  our  no¬ 
tice.  They  muft  neceffarily  be  oi  confequence,  as  they  re¬ 
fer  to  the  worfhip  of  the  firft  ages,  and  afford  us  a  great  in- 
ftght  into  the  theology  of  the  ancients.  Thofe  fpecimens 
alfo,  which  have  been  preferved  by  Proclus,  in  his  differ- 
tations  upon  Plato,  afford  matter  of  great  curioftty.  They 
are  all  imitations,  rather  than  tranftations  of  the  ancient  Or¬ 
phic  poetry,  accompanied  with  a  fhort  comment.  This 
poetry  was  in  the  original  Amonian  language,  which  grew 

48  llegi  Tnv  'mevTnxot^riv  OAu^^acf  <*.  Tatianus  Affyr.  p.  275.  Thefe  were  the 
Orphic  hymns,  which  were  fung  by  the  Lycomedae  at  Athens. 
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obfolete  among  the  Helladians,  and  was  no  longer  intelli¬ 
gible  :  but  was  for  a  long  time  prefer ved  in  49  Samothracia, 
and  ufed  in  their  facred  rites. 

49  Diodorus  Sic.  p.  L.  5.  p.  322. 


CADMUS. 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  faid  fo  much  about  Dionufus, 
-*■  Sefoftris,  and  other  great  travellers,  I  cannot  quit  the 
fubjedt,  till  I  have  taken  notice  of  Cadmus  :  for  his  expedi¬ 
tions,  though  not  fo  extenfive  as  fome,  which  I  have  been 
mentioning,  are  yet  efleemed  of  great  confequence  in  the 
hiftories  of  ancient  nations.  The  time  of  his  arrival  in  Greece 
is  looked  up  to  as  a  fixed  asra :  and  many  circumftances  in 
chronology  are  thereby  determined.  He  is  commonly  re¬ 
puted  to  have  been  a  Phenician  by  birth  \  the  fon  of  Agenor, 
who  was  the  king  of  that  country.  He  was  fent  by  his  fa-^ 
ther’s  order  in  queft  of  his  filter  Europa  ;  and  after  wander¬ 
ing  about  a  long  time  to  little  purpofe,  he  at  laft  fettled  in 
Greece.  In  this  country  were  many  traditions  concerning 
him  ;  efpecially  in  Attica,  and  Bceotia.  The  particular  fpot, 
where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  up  his  refidence,  was  in 
the  latter  province  at  Tanagra  upon  the  river  Ifmenus.  He 
afterwards  built  Thebes  :  and  wherever  he  came,  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  religion  of  his  country.  This  confifted  in  the 
worfhip  of  50  Dionufus ;  and  in  the  rites,  which  by  the  later 

50  Aiyi)7my  A toivaa 

M u'T'iS'oi  evw%ia.s  TgAgTas  eS'iS'a.txro  t e%yn$.  Nonnus.  Dionuf.  L.  4.  p.  128. 

There  will  be  found  in  fome  circumftances  a  great  refemblance  between  Cadmus 
and  Orpheus. 


Greeks 
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Greeks  were  termed  the  Dionuliaca.  They  feem  to  have 
been  much  the  fame  as  the  Cabiritic  myfteries,  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  eftablifhed  in  Samothracia.  He  fought  with  a 
mighty  dragon;  whofe  teeth  he  afterwards  fowed,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  army  of  men.  To  him  Greece  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  indebted  for  the  Hrft  introduction  of 51  letters ;  which  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  letters  of  his  country  Phenicia,  and  in 
number  flxteen.  He  married  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of 
Mars  and  Venus  :  and  his  nuptials  were  graced  with  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  all  the  Gods,  and  Goddefles ;  each  of  whom  con¬ 
ferred  fome  gift  upon  the  bride.  He  had  feveral  children  ; 
among  whom  was  a  daughter  Semele,  efleemed  the  mother  of 
Bacchus.  After  having  experienced  great  viciflitudes  in  life, 
he  is  faid  to  have  retired  with  his  wife  Harmonia  to  the  coaft 
of  Illyria,  where  they  were  both  changed  to  ferpents.  He 
was  fucceeded  at  Thebes  by  his  foil  Polydorus,  the  father  of 
Labdacus,  the  father  of  Laius.  This  laft  was  the  hufband 
of  [ocafta,  by  whom  he  had  OEdipus. 

Bochart  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  equal  learning, 
tries  to  folve  the  senigmas,  under  which  this  hiftory  is  repre- 
fented.  He  fuppofes  Cadmus  to  have  been  a  fugitive  Ca- 
naanite,  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Jofhua:  and  that  he  was 
called  Cadmus  from  being  a  Cadmonite,  which  is  a  family 
mentioned  by  Mofes.  In  like  manner  he  imagines,  that  Har¬ 
monia  had  her  name  from  mount  Hermon,  which  was  pro- 

51  Oi  Se  <$>*ivntes  outoi  01  crvv  Kad/xw  — ziayyayov  S  iS  acKccXia.  ti  tbj 

'EAAwas,  xaz  Sn  ax  eovriz  t&qiv  EAA hgiv.  Herod.  L.  5.  c.  58. 

Literas — in  Graeciam  intulifle  e  Phoenice  Cadmum,  fedecim  numero.  Pliny 

L.  7.  c.  56. 

VOL.  II. 
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bably  in  the  diftrict  of  the  Cadmonites.  The  ftory  of  the 
dragon  he  deduces  from  the  Hevaei,  or  Hivites  ;  the  fame 
people  as  the  Cadmonites.  He  proceeds  afterwards  with 
great  addrefs  to  explain  the  reft  of  the  fable,  concerning  the 
teeth  of  the  dragon,  which  were  fown ;  and  the  armed  men, 
which  from  thence  arofe  :  and  what  he  fays  is  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  attended  with  a  great  fhew  of  probability.  Yet  after 
all  his  ingenious  conjectures,  I  am  obliged  to  diffent  from 
him  in  fome  points  ;  and  particularly  in  one,  which  is  of  the 
greateft  moment.  I  cannot  be  induced  to  think,  that  Cad¬ 
mus  was,  as  Bochart  reprefents  him,  a  Phenician.  Indeed 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  no  fuch  perfon  exifted.  If  Cadmus 
brought  letters  from  Phenicia,  how  came  he  to  bring  but 
ftxteen ;  when  the  people,  from  whom  he  imported  them, 
had  undoubtedly  more,  as  we  may  infer  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ?  And  if  they  were  the  current  letters  of  Greece,  as 
Herodotus  intimates  ;  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  the  tablet 
of  Alcmena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  the  third  in  defcent 
from  Cadmus,  could  not  be  underftood,  as  we  are  affured  by 
51  Plutarch  ?  He  fays,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ageftlaus  of 
Sparta,  a  written  tablet  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Alcmena, 
to  whom  it  was  infcribed  :  that  the  characters  were  obfolete, 
and  unintelligible ;  on  which  account  they  fent  it  to  Conu- 
phis  of  Memphis  in  Egypt  to  be  deciphered.  If  thefe  cha¬ 
racters  were  Phenician,  why  were  they  fent  to  a  prieft  of  a 
different  country  for  interpretation  ?  and  why  is  their  date, 
and  antiquity  defined  by  the  reign  of  a  king  in  Egypt  p 


Tg£ 


51  Plutarch.  De  Genio  Socratis.  Vol.  i.p.  578. 
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53  TSS  TV7TXS  BIVCLl  TY\S  B7CI  IlgOdTSl  j3 CttriteVOVTl  y f>CL\L\)M.T VtT£. 
The  form  of  the  letters  was  the  fame ,  as  was  in  life ,  when  Pro¬ 
teus  reigned  in  that  country.  Herodotus  indeed,  to  prove  that 
the  Cadmians  brought  letters  into  Greece,  allures  us,  that  he 
faw  fpecimens  of  their  writing  at  Thebes  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  54  Ifmenius :  that  there  was  a  tripod  as  ancient  as  the 
reign  of  Laius,  the  fon  of  Labdacus ;  with  an  infeription, 
which  imported,  that  it  had  been  there  dedicated  by  Amphi¬ 
tryon  upon  his  victory  over  the  Teleboze.  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  that  Herodotus  faw  tripods  with  ancient  inferiptions  : 
and  there  might  be  one  with  the  name  of  Amphitryon  :  but 
how  could  he  be  fure  that  it  was  the  writing  of  that  perfon, 
and  of  thofe  times  ?  We  know  what  a  pleafure  there  is  in 
enhancing  the  antiquity  of  things ;  and  how  often  inferip¬ 
tions  are  forged  for  that  purpofe.  Is  it  credible,  that  the 
characters  of  Amphitryon  fhould  be  fo  eafy  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  when  thofe  of  his  wife  Alcmena  could  not  be  under- 
flood  ?  and  which  of  the  two  are  we  in  this  cafe  to  believe, 
Herodotus  or  Plutarch  ?  1  do  not  mean  that  I  give  any  cre¬ 

dence  to  the  flory  of  Alcmena,  and  her  tablet :  nor  do  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  there  was  a  tripod  with  characters  as  ancient  as 
Amphitryon.  I  only  argue  from  the  principles  of  the 
Greeks,  to  prove  their  inconfiftency.  The  Pheneatas  in  Ar¬ 
cadia  fhewed  to  Paufanias  an  infeription  upon  the  balls  of  a 

Sl  Plutarch  above. 

14  O  fJLSv  cT»  e/s  toov  'rpnrof'av  e7nypa.fJt.1xx 
AfAtfiTguwv  d  aveQmev  tw  enro  T vAeCoawr. 

TavTct  fatittnv  <*v  xa rx  Aaiov  rov  Aa£/axa.  Herod.  L.  5.  c.  59. 
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brazen  ftatue,  which  was  dedicated  to  55  Pofeidon  Hippius. 
It  was  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Ulyfles  ;  and  contained  a 
treaty  made  between  him  and  home  fhepherds.  But  Paufa- 
nias  acknowledges,  that  it  was  an  impofition :  for  neither 
ftatues  of  brafs,  nor  ftatues  of  any  fort,  were  in  ufe  at  the 
time  alluded  to. 

It  is  faid  of  Cadmus,  that  he  introduced  the  rites  of 
56  Bacchus  into  Greece.  But  how  is  this  poffible,  if  Bacchus 
was  his  defcendant,  the  fon  of  his  daughter  Semele  ?  To  re¬ 
medy  this,  the  latter  mythologifts  fuppofe,  that  there  was  a 
prior  Bacchus,  who  was  worfhiped  by  Cadmus.  This  is  their 
ufual  recourfe,  when  they  are  hard  prefled  with  inconftften- 
cies.  They  then  create  other  perfonages,  to  help  them  out 
of  their  difficulties.  They  form  with  great  facility  a  new 
Semiramis,  or  Ninus  ;  another  Belus,  Perfeus,  Minos,  Her¬ 
mes,  Phoroneus,  Apis,  though  to  little  purpofe  :  for  the 
miftake  being  fundamental,  the  inconveniencies  cannot  be 
remedied  by  fuch  fubftitutes.  We  are  told,  that  Cadmus 
was  a  Phenician  :  but  Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks  of  him  as  af- 
furedly  of  Egypt ;  and  mentions  moreover,  that  he  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  The bai s  :  57  K aS'fMOV  sz  '©»)SW  ona  Ttcv  A lyvwnwv. 
Pherecydes  Syrus  alfo,  from  whom  moft  of  the  mythology  of 
Greece  was  borrowed,  makes  Cadmus  an  5S  Egyptian,  the 

fon 

”  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  628. 

56  He  is  faid  to  have  introduced  /hovu<ria.Kt]Vy  t?Ast upyiav,  (pccXXyqogiuv. 

57  Diodorus  Sicui.  L.  1.  p.  20. 

53  Cadmum  Pherecydes  L.  4.  Hiftoriarum  ex  Agenore  et  Argiope,  Nili  fluvii : 
filia  natum  effe  tradidit.  Natalis  Comes.  L.  8.  c.  23.  p.  481.  There  are  various, 
genealogies  of  this  perfonage.  A.durjs  7ys  xca  lloastS&nosr  A ymio»p  xca  B»A os. 

A ynvopos  xai  Avtiottw  tvs  Bj?Ab  K a-f/xcs.  Scholia  Euripid.  Phoeniff.  v.  5. 
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fon  of  Agenor,  and  Argiope,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Nilus. 
By  others  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Antiope,  the 
daughter  of  Belus :  confequently  he  muff  originally  have  been 
of  Babylonifh  extra&ion.  His  father  Agenor,  from  whom  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftru&ed  in  the  fciences,  is  repre- 
fented  by  Nonnus  as  redding  at  Thebes. 

59  II oLTgict  $e(T7re<rins  Ss^aYifasi/og  ogyia,  7 ByvYig, 

Aiyv7TTiirig  trotpiiqg  fJOBTavagtiog,  rifJLog  Ayqwg 
Me/jtyifoe  snoLB7Y\g  imro^Ttvihov  uksb  ©i)5jy. 

We  learn  the  fame  from  the  Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron,  wrho 
ftyles  the  king  Ogugus.  60  Kai  0  Q yvyog  A lyvnTiwv  y\v 

@a<riA.Bvg,  oQbv  S  Kccfyog  V7rotgyyv,  exOuv  sv  'EAAaJ;  Tag  'Erfa- 
TrvX'dg  B’/jtktb.  Moreover  Ogugus  was  king  of  ‘Thebes  in  Egypt : 
of  which  country  was  Cadmus ,  who  came  into  Greece ,  and  built 
the  city  ftyled  Heptapulce.  It  was  from  the  fame  part  of  the 
world,  that  the  myfteries  were  imported,  in  which  Cadmus 
is  reprefented  as  fo  knowing  :  and  here  it  was,  that  he  was 
taught  hieroglyphics,  and  the  other  charadters,  which  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  For  he  is  faid  to  have  been  expert  61  Xsigog 
ottitSoto^oio  yyr.gayfJLaToi  A o%a  yagaTtruv.  Thefe  arts  he  car¬ 
ried  firft  to  the  coafi:  of  Sidon,  and  Syria  ;  and-  from  thence 
he  is.  fuppofed  to  have  brought  them  to  Greece  :  for  before 

fopiycuSns  Se  iv  S  btco  (pncriv.  A ynvcap  Si  o  rioaeiSuvos  yau.a  Aa/uveo  xw  B^Aa’ 
<tw  Si  yivovrat  <boivi%  y.oc.1  lactia ,  hv  nyu  AtyvirToi,  xcci  MeA/«,  v\v  icryii  Aavaos' 
Birina,  una-^ei  Ayrn’M^  Aoyioiry\v  xwv  NgiAa  xa  'aroTa^c.a'  xa  Si  yivirai  KuSy.os. 
Apollon.  Scholia.,  L.  3.  v.  11  B5.  . 

59  Dionufiac.  L.  4.  p.  126. 

60  V.  1206.  The  Poet  calls  the  Thebans  of  Bceotia,  Qyvyu  a  woe  pros  A  bus. 

61  Nonnus.  L.  4.  p.  126. 


he 
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he  came  to  Hellas,  he  is  faid  to  have  reigned  in  conjunction 
with  Phoenix.,  both  at  Sidon  and  Tyre.  62  mi  Ka<Jju,0f, 

afto  QriSocv  tuv  A lyvnmm  s'^eX Qoneg  si;  rw  Xvgiotv  Tvgx  mi 
XiScavo;  std'TiXsvTotp.  Phcenix  and  Cadmus  came  from  T'hebes 
in  Egypt,  a?id  reigtied  at  Eyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  I  have  taken  pains  to  fhew,  that  Cadmus  was  not, 
as  has  been  generally  thought,  a  Phenician.  My  next  en¬ 
deavour  will  be  to  prove  that  no  fuch  perfon  exifted.  If  we 
conhder  the  whole  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  hero,  we  fhall 
find,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  one  perfon  to  have  effected 
what  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  performed.  His  expeditions 
were  various  and  wonderful ;  and  fuch  as  in  thofe  early  times 
would  not  have  been  attempted,  nor  could  ever  have  been 
compleated.  The  Helladians  fay  little  more,  than  that  he 
built  Thebes,  and  brought  letters  into  Greece  :  that  he  flew 
a  dragon,  from  the  teeth  of  which  being  fowed  in  the  ground 
there  arofe  an  army  of  earthborn  men.  The  writers  of  other 
countries  afford  us  a  more  extenfive  account :  among  the 
principal  of  which  are  to  be  efteemed  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  Paufanias.  Some  of  them  had  their  63  doubts 
about  the  reality  of  this  adventurer :  and  from  the  hiftory, 
which  they  have  tranfmitted,  we  may  fafely  infer,  that  no 
fuch  perfon  exifted,  as  has  been  defcribed  under  the  character 
of  Cadmus. 

He  is  faid  to  have  failed  firft  to  6+  Phenicia  and  Cyprus  ; 
and  afterwards  to  65  Rhodes.  Here  he  inftruCted  the  people 

6t  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  27.  and  Syncellus.  p.  152. 

6i  See  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  734. 

64  5 ecu  K atfytos,  a.7ro  QnGoov  ruv  AtyjTmwv  £^£A0cvt£s  sis  rw  'Xvptccy  xtA. 

Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  27. 

-  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  5.  p.  329. 

in 
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in  the  religion,  which  he  profefTed ;  and  founded  a  temple 
at  Lindus,  where  he  appointed  an  order  of  priefts.  He  did 
the  fame  66  at  Thera,  and  afterwards  was  at  67  Thafus  :  and 
proceeding  in  his  travels  partook  of  the  Cabiritic  myfteries 
in  68  Samothracia.  He  vilited  69  Ionia,  and  all  the  coaft  up¬ 
wards  to  the  Hellefpont  and  Propontis.  He  was  at  Lefbos, 
which  he  named  70  Iffa ;  where  fome  of  his  pofterity  were 
to  be  found  long  after.  He  was  alfo  at  Anaphe,  one  of  the 
Sporades ;  which  ifland  was  denominated  Membliaros  from 
one  of  his  71  followers.  Mention  is  made  of  his  being  upon 
the  7X  Hellefpont,  and  in  Thrace.  Here  he  reflded,  and  found 
out  a  mine  of  73  gold,  having  before  found  one  of  copper 
in  74  Cyprus.  Hence  he  is  faid  to  have  procured  great  wealth. 
75  '0<fs  KctdfJix  'urXsrog  'urs^i  ©^a/^v,  mi  ro  HocFyouov  ogog-.  We 
hear  of  him  afterwards  in  76  Euboea  ;  where  there  are  to  be 
found  innumerable  traces  of  him,  and  his  followers*.  He 


66  KaeTjucs — -zcrpoiTecr^e  tw  ©iipau.  Herod.  L.  4.  c.  14 7. 

67  Conon  apud  Photium.  p.  443.  and  Scholia  Dionyfii.  v>.  517.  E 

'Hpctx Ages  fi  Gceacs,  V7ro  t ocv  ccvtuv  Qoivixcov  ifguQev,  at  ■wMucrccvTei  xcctcc  ^mnaiv  tw 
Hvpco7rvs  T»r  Ooccrcv  exTiactr. 

69  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  5.  p.  323. 

69  Nonnus.  L.  3.  p.  86.  Priene  in  Ionia  called  Cadraia.  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  943. 

70  Lycophron.  v.  219. 

71  Steph.  Byzant. 

7i  Nonnus.  p.  86. 

73  Auri  metalla  et  conflaturam  Cadmus  Phoenix  (invenit)  ad  Pangmum  montem. 
Plin.  L,.  7.  c.  56.  Ka JjCtosj  xat  TyAeipccacrcc  tv  ©ootxy  xctr^xricuv,  Apollodorus. 
L.  3.  p.  130. 

74  Plin.  L.  34.  c.  10.  Hygin.  F.  274. 

77  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  998. 

76  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  685. 
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was  likewife  at  77  Sparta ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the  Heroiim 
eredted  to  him  by  Eurotas,  and  his  brethren,  the  fons  of 
Huraeus.  He  muft  have  redded  a  great  while  in  73  Attica ; 
for  there  were  many  edifices  about  Athens  attributed  to 
him.  He  fettled  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia ;  where  he  loft  all 
his  companions,  who  were  flain  by  a  dragon.  He  after¬ 
wards  built  Thebes.  Here  he  was  king;  and  is  faid  to  have 
reigned  fixty-two  79  years.  But  as  if  his  wanderings  were 
never  to  be  terminated,  he  leaves  his  newly  founded  city, 
and  goes  to  Illyria.  Here  we  find  him  again  in  regal  ftate. 
80  Bo. ariTwei  rwv  iKXvgiw.  He  reigns  over  the  coun¬ 

try,  which  receives  its  name  from  his  fon.  81  lKhvgict — ouf-q 
rs  K oiS'fJiovos  'urouS'og.  Now  whoever  is  truly  acquainted  with 
antiquity,  muft  know,  that  in  the  times  here  fpoken  of  little 
correfpondence  was  maintained  between  nation  and  nation. 
Depredations  were  very  frequent ;  and  every  little  maritime 
power  was  in  a  ftate  of  81  piracy  :  fo  that  navigation  was  at¬ 
tended  with  great  peril.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  believed, 
that  a  perfon  fhould  fo  often  rove  upon  the  feas  amid  fuch 
variety  of  nations,  and  refide  among  them  at  his  pleafure : 
much  lefs  that  he  fhould  build  temples,  found  cities,  and 
introduce  his  religion,  wherever  he  lifted  ;  and  this  too  in 
fuch  tranfient  vifits.  Befides,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
accounts,  the  chief  of  his  adventures  were  in  Libya.  He 

77  Paufanias.  L.  3.  p.  245. 

73  Herodotus.  L.  5.  c.  61. 

79  Cedrenus.  p.  23. 

80  Apollodorus.  L.  3.  p.  143.  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  719. 

*’  Stephanus  Byzantin. 

Si  Thucydid.  L.  1.  c.  5,  6. 
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married  Harmonia  at  the  lake  83  Tritonis ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
founded  in  that  part  of  the  world  no  lefs  than  an  hundred 
cities : 

84  A iSvflil  K OlifJLQS 

Ataf/jfju’OLg  'uroAiocv  sx&tovtoSci. 

Some  of  thefe  cities  feem  to  have  been  fttuated  far  weft  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Africa. 

85  Kou  A i&vsg  rgurouno  'uroLg  'E<r7regiov  xTUjua  yctiY\gy 
Ayy/ivetpri  vouonsg  A 7w)[jlovos  olzbol  KaJju.8. 

Carthage  itfelf  was  of  old  called  86  Cadmeia  :  fo  that  he  may 
be  ranked  among  the  founders  of  that  city. 

/ JuriTgoftoXig  AiSvqg — emXetro  <S s  Kouyrj  'urohtgy  mi  Ka fyeix. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Mofes  Chorenenfts  to  have  fettled  in 
Armenia,  where  there  was  a  regio  Cadmeia  not  far  from 
Colchis.  He  reigned  here  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  of  the 
giant  race,  and  to  have  come  from  06  Babylonia.  And  as  the 
city  Carthage  in  Libya  was  called  Cadmeia,  fo  in  this  region 
Cadmeia  there  was  a  city  Carthage  :  89  Ka^ijdow  'UTohig  A^- 
[Asvictg. 

83  fla^a  TgnconS'i  A.ifj.vy 

'Aphony  'za-ctpsAexTo  p odwiriS'i  Ka.S'fJws  tzAmw.  Nonnus.  L.  13.  p.  372. 
Diodorus  fays  that  he  married  her  in  Samothracia.  L.  5.  p.  323. 

3+  Nonnus.  L.  23.  p.  372. 

Ss  Nonnus.  L.  13.  p.  370. 

86  Stephanus  Byzant.  The  Carthaginians  are  by  Silius  Italicus  ftyled  Cadrneans, 

Sacri  cum  perfida  padi 

Gens  Cadmea  fuper  regno  certamina  movit.  L.  1.  v.  5. 

87  L.  1.  c.  9,  10.  p.  26.  L.  2.  c.  4.  p.  87. 

83  Mofes  Choren.  L.  1.  c.  9.  p.  26.  There  was  a  city  Cadmea  in  Cilicia.  KaS'- 
fj.ua.  exTiaSu  xat  iv  KjAoaa.  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  30.  1.  23. 

89  Stephanus  Byzant.  Some  think  that  this  is  a  miftake  for  KaAj^JW,  Chal- 
cedon.  But  Chalcedon  was  not  in  Armenia,  nor  in  its  vicinity. 

Vol.  II.  U 


Such 
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Such  are  the  expeditions  of  Cadmus.  But  is  it  credible 
that  any  perfon  could  have  penetrated  into  the  various  re¬ 
gions,  whither  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  gone?  to  have  founded 
colonies  in  Phenicia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Thera,  Thafus,  Ana- 
phe,  Samothracia  ?  to  have  twice  vifited  the  Hellefpont  ?  to 
have  worked  the  mines  in  the  Pangean  mountains,  and  in 
other  places  ?  to  have  made  fettlements  in  Euboea,  Attica, 
Boeotia,  and  Illyria  ?  and,  above  all,  to  have  had  fuch  terri¬ 
tories  in  Afric  ?  He  is  reprefented  as  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt :  this  he  quitted,  and  obtained  a  kingdom  in  Phenicia. 
He  leaves  this  too  ;  and  after  much  wandering  arrives  in 
Greece ;  where  he  founds  feveral  cities  and  reigns  fixty-two 
years.  After  this,  hard  to  conceive  !  he  is  made  king  in 
Illyria.  He  muft  alfo  have  reigned  in  Afric  :  and  his  domi¬ 
nions  feem  to  have  been  conEderable,  as  he  founded  an  hun¬ 
dred  cities.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  king  in  Armenia ;  and 
had  there  too  no  fmall  territory.  Sure  kingdoms  in  thofe 
times  muff  have  been  very  cheap,  if  they  were  fo  eafily  at¬ 
tainable.  But  the  whole  is  certainly  a  miftake ;  at  lead;  in 
refpedl  to  90  Cadmus.  No  perfon  could  poffibly  have  effected 

90  Cadmus  was  coeval  with  Dardanus.  He  was  in  Samothrace  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Troy.  Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  5.  p.  323.  Yet  he  is  laid  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  Argonauts  :  Clemens  Alexandrinus  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  382.  and  pofterior  to 
Tirefias,  who  was  in  the  time  of  Epigonoi.  Yet  Tirefias  is  laid  to  have  prophefied 
'  of  Cadmus,  and  his  offspring. 

*uT  oXXa  Se  K oL^ixca 

Xgytre/,  xat  fj.tya.Xou  vc^eoct  Aa€S'axi$at?. 

Callimachi  Lavacra  Palladis.  v.  125. 

The  fon  of  Cadmus  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war: 
Lycophron.  v.  217.  and  Scholia.  His  daughter  Semele  is  faid  to  have  been  fixteen 
hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  by  that  writer’s  own  account.  L.  2.  c.  145.  She 
was  at  this  rate  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Argos :  and  many  centuries  before  her 
father ;  near  a  thoufand  years  before  her  brother. 
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what  is  attributed  to  him.  They  were  not  the  achievements 
of  one  perfon,  nor  of  one  age.  And  place  Cadmus  at  any 
given  sera,  and  arrange  his  hiftory,  as  may  appear  mod  plau- 
fible  ;  yet  there  will  arife  numberlefs  inconfiftencies  from  the 
connexions  he  muft  have  in  refpedl  to  time,  place,  and  peo¬ 
ple  ;  fuch  as  no  art  nor  difpofition  can  remedy. 

It  may  be  afked,  if  there  were  no  fuch  man  as  Cadmus, 
what  did  the  ancients  allude  to  under  this  character  ?  and 
what  is  the  true  purport  of  thefe  hiftories  ?  The  travels  of 
Cadmus,  like  the  expeditions  of  Perfeus,  Sefoftris,  and  Ofiris, 
relate  to  colonies,  which  at  different  times  went  abroad,  and 
were  diftinguifhed  by  this  title.  But  what  was  the  work  of 
many,  and  performed  at  various  feafons,  has  been  attributed 
to  one  perfon.  Cadmus  was  one  of  the  names  of  Ofiris,  the 
chief  Deity  of  Egypt.  Both  Europa,  and  Harmonia,  are  of 
the  like  nature.  They  were  titles  of  the  Deity;  but  affumed 
by  colonies,  who  went  out,  and  fettled  under  thefe  denomi¬ 
nations.  The  native  Egyptians  feldom  left  their  country, 
but  by  force.  This  neceffity  however  did  occur  :  for  Egypt 
at  times  underwent  great  91  revolutions.  It  was  likewife  in 
fome  parts  inhabited  by  people  of  a  different  call  ;  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  fons  of  Chus.  Thefe  were  obliged  to  retire  :  in 
confequence  of  which  they  fpread  themfelves  over  various 
parts  of  the  earth.  All,  who  embarked  under  the  fame 
name,  or  title,  were  in  after  times  fuppofed  to  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  fame  leader  :  and  to  him  was  attributed  the  honour 
of  every  thing  performed.  And  as  colonies  of  the  fame  de- 

91  See  Excerpta  ex  Diodori  L.  40.  apud  Photium.  p.  1152.  concerning  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  migrations  from  that  country. 
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nomination  went  to  parts  of  the  world  widely  diftant ;  their 
ideal  chieftain,  whether  Cadmus,  or  Bacchus,  or  Hercules, 
wTas  fuppofed  to  have  traverfed  the  fame  ground  :  and  the 
achievements  of  different  ages  were  conferred  upon  a  fancied 
hero  of  a  day.  This  has  been  the  caufe  of  great  inconfift- 
ency  throughout  the  mythology  of  the  ancients.  To  this 
they  added  largely,  by  being  fo  lavifh  of  titles,  out  of  rever¬ 
ence  to  their  Gods.  Wherever  they  came,  they  built  temples 
to  them,  and  cities,  under  various  denominations  ;  all  which 
were  taken  from  fome  fuppofed  attribute.  Thefe  titles  and 
attributes,  though  they  belonged  originally  to  one  God,  the 
Sun  ;  yet  being  91  manifold,  and  mifapplied,  gave  rife  to  a 
multitude  of  Deities,  whofe  asra  never  could  be  fettled,  nor 
their  hiftory  rendered  confident.  Cadmus  was  one  of  thefe. 
He  was  the  fame  as  Hermes  of  Egypt,  called  alfo  Thoth, 
Athoth,  and  Canathoth :  and  was  iuppofed  to  have  been  the 
inventer  of  letters.  He  was  fometimes  ftyled  Cadmilus, 
another  name  for  Hermes ;  under  which  he  was  worshiped  in 
Samothracia,  and  Hetruria.  Lycophron  fpeaking  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Prulis  in  Lefbos  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Cadmus, 
and  of  the  race  of  Atlas.  And  he  was  the  perfon,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  give  information  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  were 
upon  their  expedition  towards  Troy. 

91  Diana  fays  to  her  father  Jupiter, 

Aos  fxoi  TtracSern; v  cucoviov ,  A irirct.,  <£uA 
K cti  'woXvoovvfJLW.  Caliim.  H.  in  Dianam.  v,  6. 

riavrcts  67 r  av^co7r8s  'ujoXvcavvfj.os  e^iv.  Homer.  H.  in  Apoll.  v.  82. 

r7oAA>?  y.tv  a.v^fM7rotcn  JtW  ccvww.uos 
Gea  xexhvfAca  Kv7rgis.  Eurip.  Hippolytus.  v.  1. 

The  Egyptian  Deities  had  many  titles. 

ISIDI.  MYRIONYMiE.  Gruter.  Ixxxiii.  n.  11, 
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93  'Q;  fJL/j  <re  KctfrfJLog  wq&K*  sv  'WegippvTa 
I <r<nj  <PVT6V<TCU  SvTfJLSVOOV  'GrofqyETYlV. 

They  are  the  words  of  Caflandra:  upon  which  the  Scholiaft 
obferves ;  FLgvh. i;y  vio;  T8  K aJjtuAa,  mi  KaJjaa,  rftoi  E gjjus ; 
Prulis  of  Lefbos  was  the  fon  of  Cadmilus ,  or  Cadmus ,  the  fame  as 
Hermes.  And  afterwards  he  mentions, 9+  o  Kaduos,  *]To;  'E^p^, 
Cadmus ,  /V  the  fame  as  Hermes.  In  another  place  he 
takes  notice,  that  the  name  of  Hermes  among  the  Hetrurians 
was  95  Cadmilus :  and  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  Cadmilus,  and 
Cadmus  are  the  fame.  To  clofe  the  whole,  we  have  this 
further  evidence  from  Phavorinus,  that  Cadmus  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  epithet  or  title  of  Hermes.  96  Kol^o;,  8  nvgiov  f jlovqv , 
cCKhcx.  mi  'Egfjus  S7ri6sTov. 

Harmonia,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  who  has  been  efteemed  a 
mere  woman,  feems  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  nature,  and 
the  foftering  nurfe  of  all  things.  She  is  from  hence  ftyled 
97  'UTctvTgotpos  Agpoinct.  And  when  Venus  is  reprefented  in  the 
allegory  as  making  her  a  vilit,  fhe  is  faid  to  go  9S  si;  £o[jlqv 
A g[J,oviot;  'UToLfJLfJiriTo^o;,  to  the  houfe  of  the  all-produSHve  parent . 
In  fome  of  the  Orphic  verfes  fhe  is  reprefented  not  only  as  a 
Deity,  but  as  the  light  of  the  world. 

95  Lycophron.  v.  219. 

94  Scholia,  ibid. 

95  Lycophron.  Schol.  v.  162. 

95  Vetus  Auiftor  apud  Phavorinum. 

97  Nonnus.  L.  41.  p.  1070.  Harmonia,  by  the  Scholiaft  upon  Apollonius  is 
fly  led  Nv/j.(pn  Na/s.  L.  2.  v.  992.  The  marriage  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  is 
faid  to  be  only  a  parody  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Diodorus.  L.  5. 
P-  323- 

93  Nonnus.  L.  41.  p.  1068. 

*A  g/JLQm, 
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99  'A gfJLOVlYl,  K0(T[AQ10  <pO,e(T<pOgS,  KOU  <T0<pS  AcUfJLQV. 

Harmonia  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  perfonage,  from  whom 
all  knowledge  was  derived.  On  this  account  the  books  of 
fcience  were  ftyled  100  jtvg&as  'AgfJLQViotg,  the  books  of  Har¬ 
monia,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Hermes.  Thefe  were  four  in 
number,  of  which  Nonnus  gives  a  curious  account,  and  fays, 
that  they  contained  matter  of  wonderful  antiquity. 

*  Eiv  an  $a<r<pciTci  'btolvtol ,  ronreg  'ura7rgu[jLavoi 
UgoToyomo  QclvyiTo;  a7nygcc<pa  (jlmtittqKos  'fcsig* 

The  firft  of  them  is  faid  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  world. 

*  II guTty  xvg&v  07rw7rev  ctregfJLoyog  fjhutct  xorfjiz, 

E iv  an  'Utoli/tol  <pagx<rou/,  oVa  c TK^imy^pg  O tpiuv 
Hvvtrav. 

From  hence  we  find,  that  Hermon,  or  Harmonia,  was  a 
Deity,  to  whom  the  firfk  writing  is  afcribed.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  Hermes.  3  E g prig  Kay arou  0s  w v  av  AiyrnTw  ygctfJL- 
fjLOLTd  'UTgwTos  avgaiv.  The  invention  is  alfo  attributed  to 
Taut,  or  Thoth.  4  Hgurrog  as'i  T howtos,  0  ruv  ygctfJLfJLCLTwv  ty\v ] 
Bvgaviv  gffwoijo'as, — ov  Aiyvnnoi  pav  amXatrcLv  Qwvd,  AKa^cu/- 
fgaig  fa  0w$,  Egftw  fa  'EAA r\vag  (teTaQgowout*  Cadmus  is  faid 

1 

99  Oraculum  Apollinis  Sminthei  apud  Ladtantium.  D.  I.  L.  1.  c.  8.  p.  32.  She 
is  ftyled  the  mother  of  the  Amazons.  Steph.  Byzant.  'AjojtAowot^ 

100  Nonnus.  L.  12.  p.  328. 

1  Ibid. 

1  Ibid. 

*  Plutarch.  Sympof.  L.  9.  Quaeft.  13.  p.  738. 

4  Philo  apud  Eufeb,  P.  E.  L.  1.  p.  31. 

mot 
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not  only  to  have  brought  letters  into  Greece,  but  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  them  :  from  whence  we  may  fairly  con¬ 
clude,  that  under  the  characters  of  Hermon,  Hermes,  Taut, 
Thoth,  and  Cadmus,  one  perfon  is  alluded  to.  The  Deity 
called  by  the  Greeks  Harmonia  was  introduced  among  the 
Canaanites  very  early  by  people  from  Egypt :  and  was  wor- 
fhiped  in  Sidon,  and  the  adjacent  country  by  the  name  of 
5  Baal  Hermon. 

Europa  likewife  was  a  Deity :  according  to  Lucian  the 
fame  as  Aftarte,  who  was  worfhiped  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria. 
He  viiited  the  temple,  and  had  this  information  from  the 
priefts :  6  tig  <5s  fjLQi  Tig  tuv  tgewv  ctTriysTO,  E vgoonrig  e?i  (to 
ayaAjOa)  Trig  KaJps  aJeApgjjs.  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  ftatue 
in  the  temple,  which  the  priefts  told  him  belonged  to  a  God- 
defs,  the  fame  as  Europa,  the  lifter  of  Cadmus.  She  was 
alfo  efteemed  the  fame  as  Rhea ;  which  Rhea  we  know  was 
the  reputed  mother  of  the  gods,  and  particularly  the  mother 
of  Jupiter. 

7  E?  OLV  P BIOL  TBKOl  UTOuS'ct  K SV  p/A077)TL 

Pindar  fpeaks  of  Europa,  as  the 5 6 7  8  daughter  of  Tityus:  and 
by  Herodotus  fhe  is  made  the  mother  of  9  Sarpedon  and 
Minos. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  Cadmus  was  the  fame  as  the  Egyp- 

5  Judges,  c.  3.  y.  3.  Hermon  was  particularly  worfhiped  about  Libanus,  and 
Antilibanus,  where  was  the  country  of  the  Cadmonites,  and  Syrian  Hivites. 

6  Lucian  de  Syria  Dea.  p.  6. 

7  Apud  Proclum  in  Timaeum.  p.  121.  See  Orpheus.  Fragm.  p.  403. 

8  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  237. 

9  Herodotus.  L.  1.  c.  173. 

tiaiv 
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tian  Thoth ;  and  it.  is  manifeft  from  his  being  Hermes,  and 
from  the  invention  of  letters  being  attributed  to  him.  Simi¬ 
lar  to  the  account  given  of  Cadmus  is  the  hiftory  of  a  per- 
fonage  called  by  the  Greeks  Caanthus  :  this  hiftory  contains 
an  epitome  of  the  voyage  undertaken  by  Cadmus,  though 
with  fome  fmall  variation.  Caanthus  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Oceanus ;  which  in  the  language  of  Egypt  is  the 
fame  as  the  fon  of  Ogus,  and  Oguges  ;  a  different  name  for 
the  fame  10  perfon.  Ogus,  and  with  the  reduplication  Ogu- 
gus,  was  the  fame  as  Ogyges,  in  whofe  time  the  flood  was 
fuppofed  to  have  happened.  Ogyges  is  reprefented  both  as 
a  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia  :  and 
in  his  time  Cadmus  is  faid  to  have  left  the  former  country, 
and  to  have  come  to  the  latter,  being  fent  in  queft  of  his 
After  Europa  by  his  father.  Caanthus  was  fent  by  his  father 
with  a  like  commiflion.  His  After  Melia  had  been  ftolen 
away  :  and  he  was  ordered  to  fearch  every  country,  till  he 
found  her.  He  accordingly  traverfed  many  feas,  and  at  laft 
landed  in  Greece,  and  paffed  into  Bceotia.  Here  he  found, 
that  his  After  was  detained  by  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Iime- 
nus.  There  was  a  fountain  11  of  the  fame  name  near  the 
grove,  which  was  guarded  by  a  dragon.  Caanthus  is  faid  to 
have  caft  Are  into  this  facred  recefs  ;  on  which  account  he 
was  flain  by  Apollo.  His  Tct(po$,  or  tomb,  was  in  after  times, 
fhewn  by  the  Thebans.  We  may  perceive,  that  the  main 

10  Og,  Ogus,  Ogenus,  Ogugus,  Q.yvyu:^  flyendca,  all  relate  to  the  Ocean. 

11  Ai'ccteoco  d e  tb  \a,ueviB  tuv  xpn.vYiv  /Jots  ar,  fivTivx  Acew;  (puaiv  tegxv  eivai,  x.ai  $pcc- 
3 covia.  hi to  tb  A p€c>)$  e7riTeTOt%J)ou  (puAaxx  t>i  rarvyr\'  ,mpo<i  tccl/tm  tv  xpvvv  t x(poS  ec^i 
Kaav&B’  MeA tag  S'e  xdeA(pou,  aoci  ClxeuvB  'araid'x  eirxi  KaavOov  Ksysaiv'  c^txAvvxi  efg 

■  v7tq  tb  Tzaroos  Qnvcxi’Ta  vp>7rxcry.zvw  tt\v  adeAtyw  jctA.  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  730. 

part 
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part  of  this  relation  agrees  with  that  of  Cadmus.  Melie,  the 
ftfter  of  Caanthus,  is  by  fome  fpoken  of  as  the  mother  of 
,a  Europa :  which  fhews,  that  there  is  a  correfpondenee  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hiftories.  The  perfon  alfo,  who  fent  thefe 
two  adventurers,  the  lifter,  of  whom  they  went  in  queft,  and 
the  precife  place,  to  which  they  both  came,  exhibit  a  feries 
of  circumftances  fo  fimilar,  that  we  need  not  doubt,  but  that 
it  is  one  and  the  fame  hiftory.  It  is  faid,  that  Caanthus 
threw  fire  into  the  facred  13  grove :  which  legend,  however 
mifconftrued,  relates  to  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  fire-worfhip 
at  Thebes  in  the  grove  of  Apollo  Ifmenius.  The  term  If- 
menius  is  compounded  of  Is-Men,  ignis  Menis.  Meen, 
Menes,  Manes,  was  one  of  the  mod  ancient  titles  of  the 
Egyptian  God  Ofiris,  the  fame  as  Apollo,  and  Caanthus. 
What  lias  been  mentioned  about  Cadmus  and  Caanthus,  is 
repeated  under  the  charadter  of  a  perfon  named  Curnus ; 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  fent  by  his  father  Inachus  in  fearch 
of  his  fifter  14  Io.  Inachus,  Oceanus,  Ogugus,  and  Agenor, 
are  all  the  fame  perfonages  under  different  names ;  and  the 
hiftories  are  all  the  fame. 

11  Dicitur  Europa  fuifie  Agenoris  Phoenicum  Regis,  et  Meliae  Nymphs,  filia. 
Natalis  Comes.  L.  8.  p.  481. 

So  Phlegyas  was  laid  to  have  fired  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Eufeb. 
Chron.  p.  27.  Apud  Delphos  templum  Apollinis  ir.cendit  Phlegyas.  Lutatius. 
Placidus  upon  Statius.  Thebaid.  L.  1.  v.  703.  But  Phlegyas  was  the  Deity  of 
fire,  prior  to  Apollo  and  his  temple.  Apollo  is  faid  to  have  married  Coronis  the 
daughter  of  Phlegyas.  Hyginus.  F.  161.  and  by  her  he  had  a  fon  Delphus,  from 
whom  Delphi  had  its  name.  ibid.  See  Paufan.  L.  io.  p.  8 1 1 .  The  mytholo- 
gifts  have  made  Apollo  flay  Caanthus :  but  Caanthus,  Cunthus,  Cunsthus,  were 
all  titles  of  the  fame  Deity  called  Chan-Thoth  in  Egypt. 

14  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  5.  p.  331. 
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That  Cadmus  was  of  old  efteemed  a  Deity  may  be  further 
proved  from  his  being  worfhiped  at  Gortyna  in  Crete,  as  we 
learn  from  15  Solinus.  Iidem  Gortynii  et  Cadmum  colunt, 
Europe  fratrem.  He  had  moreover  an  Heroum  at  Sparta, 
which  was  erected  by  people  ftyled  the  fons  of  16  Hurseus. 
We  learn  from  Palaephatus,  that  according  to  fome  of  the 
ancient  mythologies,  Cadmus  was  the  perfon,  who  flew  the 
ferpent  17  at  Lerna.  And  according  to  Nonnus  he  contended 
with  the  giant  Tiphceus,  and  reftored  to  Jupiter  his  loft 
18  thunder.  By  this  is  meant,  that  he  renewed  the  rites,  and 
worfhip  of  the  Deity,  which  had  been  abolifhed.  Thefe  are 
circumftances,  which  fufticiently  fhew,  that  Cadmus  was  a 
different  perfonage,  from  what  he  is  generally  imagined. 
There  was  a  hill  in  Phrygia  of  his  name,  and  probably  fa- 
cred  to  him  ;  in  which  were  the  fountains  of  the  river  19  Ly- 
cus.  There  was  alfo  a  river  Cadmus,  which  rofe  in  the  fame 
mountain,  and  was  loft  underground.  It  foon  afterwards 
burft  forth  again,  and  joined  the  principal  ftream.  Moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers  were  not  denominated  from  ordinary  perfon- 
ages.  In  fhort,  Cadmus  was  the  fame  as  Hermes,  Thoth, 
and  Ohris :  under  which  characters  more  than  one  perfon  is 
alluded  to :  for  all  theology  of  the  ancients  is  of  a  mixed 
nature.  He  may  principally  be  efteemed  Ham,  who  by  his 
pofterity  was  looked  up  to  as  the  Sun,  and  worfhiped  under 

15  Solinus.  L.  17. 

,6  Paufanias.  L.  3.  p.  245. 

17  Palrephatus.  p.  22. 

58  Dionyfiaca.  L.  1.  p.  42.  L.  1.  p.  38. 

19  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  867. 

his 
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his  titles  :  a  circumftance  however,  which  was  common  to 
all,  who  were  ftyled  Baalim.  That  he  was  the  fame  as 
Ham  will  appear  from  the  etymology  of  his  name.  I  have 
before  (hewn  that  the  Sun  was  ftyled  40  Achad,  Achon,  and 
Achor  :  and  the  name,  of  which  we  are  treating,  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  41  Achad-Ham,  rendered  by  the  Greeks  Acadamus 
and  Academus,  and  contracted  Cadmus.  Many  learned  men 
have  thought,  that  the  place  at  Athens  called  Academia  was 
founded  by  Cadmus,  and  denominated  from  him  :  and  of 
the  latter  circumftance  I  make  no  doubt.  44  Ab  hoc  Cadmo 
eruditi  Academiam,  quad  Cadmiam  deducunt :  quo  nomine 
indigitari  locum  muds  ftudiifque  facratum  notiflimum  eft. 
The  true  name  of  Cadmus  according  to  this  fuppolition  muft 
have  been,  as  I  have  reprefented,  Acadamus ;  or  as  the  Io- 
nians  expreffed  it  Academus,  to  have  Academia  formed  from 
it.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that,  when  the  Cadmians  came  to 
Attica,  they  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  43  Architecture  ;  and 
built  temples  in  a  ftyle  quite  different  from  that,  to  which 
the  natives  had  been  ufed.  And  he  defcribes  thefe  buildings 
as  ereCted  at  fome  diftance  from  thofe  of  the  country.  This 

10  See  Radicals,  p.  76. 

11  Places  facred  to  the  Sun  had  the  name  of  Achad,  and  Achor.  Nifibis  was 
fo  called.  In  Achor ,  qua  eft  Nifibis.  Ephrsemus  Syrus.  Et  in  Achad ,  qua  nunc 
dicitur  Nifibns.  Hieron.  See  Geograph.  Hebraeor.  Extera.  p.  227.  of  the  learned 
Michaelis. 

The  Deity,  called  Achor,  and  Achad,  feems  to  be  alluded  to  by  Ifaiah.  c.  65. 
v.  10.  and  c.  66.  v.  17.  Achad  well  known  in  Syria:  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  c.  6. 
p.  105. 

11  Hoffman — Academia.  Hornius,  Hift.  Philofoph.  L.  7. 

*J  K ou  <T<fn  Iga.  eq~i  iv  A %vrai  IS'gv/uei'cc,  ran1  uf  ev  /ulStcc  roiari  A onrouxi  A^nvcaoiat, 
ctXAcc  T£  xe%a'piar/.£vcc  rcnv  aXXoov  ipoov'  y.ai  kcu  A %ctim  Avy-mpas  igov  Tg  xat 

opyia.  Herod.  L.  5.  p.  61. 
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was  the  fituation  of  the  place  called  Academia,  which  flood 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  furlongs  from  24  Athens.  It  was  a 
place  of  exercife,  and  fcience  ;  and  by  all  accounts  finely  dif- 
pofed ;  being  planted  with  variety  of  trees,  but  particularly 
Olives,  called  here  (M ogiou)  Morias.  There  were  likewife 
fprings,  and  baths  for  the  convenience  of  thole,  who  here 
took  their  exercife.  The  tradition  among  the  Athenians 
was,  that  one  Ecademus,  or  Academus,  founded  it  in  ancient 
times ;  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  Laertius  ftyles  him 
the  hero  Ecademus :  25  Atto  nvog  Yigwog  uvo^cil(tQy\ 

And  Suidas  to  the  fame  purpofe :  Atto  Em^ix  Tivog  r^ooog 
QVOfJ,oi(rd&v.  But  Eupolis,  the  comic  writer,  who  was  far  prior, 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a  Deity  :  26  Ej/  evtrxioig  S'gvfj.oio'iv  Am£ri[JL3 
Ssx.  The  trees,  which  grew  within  the  precin£ts,  were 
looked  upon  as  very  facred,  27  ovrug  legal ;  and  the  place  itfelf 
in  ancient  times  was  of  fo  great  fan&ity,  that  it  was  a  pro¬ 
fanation  to  laugh  there ;  28  'STgoregov  ev  AxotlYjfJUCL  [Jur^e  ysAa- 
<rou  e%3(riocv  eivca. 

The  Ceramicus  at  Athens  had  the  fame  name ;  and  was 

14  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  71. 

25  Diog.  Laertius.  L.  3.  §  6.  Hornius  fays,  Academia  a  Cadmo  nomen  accepit, 
non  ab  Ecademo.  L.  7.  c.  3.  but  Ecademus,  and  Cadmus,  were  undoubtedly  the 
fame  perfon.  Harpocration  thinks  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  perfon,  who  firft 
confecrated  it.  Anro  th  xathepvaavTos  AxaSiifad. 

H  fj.ev  A xaS’^fj.ia  anro  yigwos  Tiros  Axaftipiy  XTivavroi  Tor  T07ror.  Ulpian  upon 
Demofth.  contra  Timocratem-. 

26  Eupolis  Comicus  :  gr  A^porevToif  apud  Laertium  in  Vita  Platonis.  L.  §. 
c.  7. 

17  Hr  yap  yupivaaiov  an to  Ax.aS'nfj.v — nzrepi  aurov  J'g  r,aav  ai  ovraof  lepai  EA aiai  t>js 
©gy,  at  JtaAyrTa/  M  opt  at.  Schol.  upon  Ariftoph.  Nf^sAai.  v.  1001. 

18  fElian.  Var.  Hift.  L.  3.  c.  35.  . 
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undoubtedly  given  from  the  fame  perfonage.  AmSrj/JUoc*  m- 
hsircci  Js  STug  0  Kegapitcog.  Hefych.  The  common  notion 
was,  that  it  was  denominated  from  the  hero  *9  Ceramus,  the 
fon  of  Dionufus.  This  arofe  from  the  common  miftake  ;  by 
which  the  place  was  put  for  the  perfon,  to  whom  it  was 
facred,  and  whofe  name  it  bore.  Ham  was  the  fuppofed 
hero :  and  Ceramus  was  Cer-Ham,  the  tower  or  temple  of 
Ham,  which  gave  name  to  the  inclofure.  This  abufe  of 
terms  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  an  infcription  men¬ 
tioned  by  Gruter ;  where  there  is  a  mixed  title  of  the  Deity 
formed  from  his  place  of  worfhip. 

30  Malacas  Hifpanias. 

MARTI  CIRADINO 
TEMPLUM  COMMUNI  VO  TO 
E  R  E  C  T  U  M. 

Cir-Adon  was  the  temple  of  Adon,  or  Adonis ;  the  Amonian 
title  of  the  chief  God.  In  like  manner  near  mount  Laphyf- 
tium  in  Boeotia  the  God  31  Charops  was  worfhiped,  and  ftyled 
Hercules  Charops.  But  Char-Ops,  or  Char-Opis,  Bgnified 
the  temple  of  the  ferpent  Deity:  and  was  undoubtedly  built 
of  old  by  the  people  named  Charopians,  and  Cyclopiarts;  who 
were  no  other  than  the  ancient  Cadmians.  Ceramicus  was 
an  Egyptian  name ;  and  one  of  the  gates  or  towers  of  the 
gates  at 3*  Naucratis  in  that  country  was  fo  called.  It  was  alfo 

19  To  fe  Utopia/  0  Kega/untos  to  iazv  ovoy.oi  oaro  vgcoos  K epct[xa‘  A wvuas  rs  eii’cti 
xai  AgictS vys.  Paufan.  L.  i.  p.  8. 

!°  Gruter.  Infcrip.  p.  57.  n.  13. 

31  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  779. 

31  Athensus.  L.  11.  p.  480. 


the 
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the  name  of  an  harbour  in  Caria,  probably  denominated  from 
fome  building  at  the  33  entrance. 

I  may  podibly  be  thought  to  proceed  too  far  in  abridging 
hidory  of  fo  many  heroic  perfonages,  upon  whofe  names  an¬ 
tiquity  has  impreffed  a  reverence ;  and  whofe  mighty  adions 
have  never  been  difputed.  For  though  the  drefs  and  colour¬ 
ing  may  have  been  thought  the  work  of  fancy,  yet  the  fub- 
dance  of  their  hidory  has  been  looked  upon  as  undeniably 
true.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  founded 
in  truth  :  and  the  only  way  to  afcertain  what  is  genuine, 
muft  be  by  dripping  hidory  of  this  unnatural  veil,  with 
which  it  has  been  obfcured  ;  and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  its 
original  appearance.  This  may  be  effected  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  I  have  laid  down  ;  for  if  indead  of  Perfeus,  or 
Hercules,  we  fubditute  bodies  of  men,  who  went  under  fuch 
titles,  the  hidory  will  be  rendered  very  probable,  and  con¬ 
fident.  If  indead  of  one  perfon  Cadmus  traverdng  fo  much 
ground,  and  introducing  the  rites  of  his  country  at  Rhodes, 
Samos,  Thera,  Thafus,  Samothrace,  and  building  fo  many 
cities  in  Libya,  we  fuppofe  thefe  things  to  have  been  done 
by  colonies,  who  were  dyled  Cadmians ;  all  will  be  very 
right,  and  the  credibility  of  the  hidory  not  difputed.  Many 
difficulties  may  by  thefe  means  be  folved,  which  cannot 
otherwife  be  explained :  and  great  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  mythology  of  the  ancients. 

The  dory  then  of  Cadmus,  and  Europa,  relates  to  people 
from  Egypt,  and  Syria,  who  went  abroad  at  different  times, 
and  fettled  in  various  parts.  They  are  faid  to  have  been 


31  Pliny.  L.  5.  c.  29. 
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determined  in  their  place  of  refidence  by  an  ox,  or  cow :  by 
which  this  only  is  meant,  that  they  were  directed  by  an 
oracle  :  for  without  fuch  previous  inquiry  no  colonies  went 
abroad.  An  oracle  by  the  Amonians  was  termed  Alphi,  and 
Alpha,  the  voice  of  God.  In  Egypt  the  principal  oracular 
temples  were  thofe  of  the  facred  animals  Apis  and  Mneuis. 
Thefe  animals  were  highly  reverenced  at  Heliopolis  and  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  in  other  cities  of  that  country.  They  were  of  the 
male  kind ;  but  the  honours  were  not  confined  to  them  3  for 
the  cow,  and  heifer  were  held  in  the  like  veneration,  and 
they  were  efleemed  equally  prophetic.  Hence  it  was,  that 
they  were  in  common  with  the  Apis  and  Mneuis  flyled  Al¬ 
phi,  and  Alpha  :  which  name  was  likewife  current  among 
the  Tyrians,  and  Sidonians.  In  confequence  of  this,  Plu¬ 
tarch  fpeaking  of  the  letter  Alpha,  fays,  34  Qonntcctg  btw  kol- 
7\tiv  Toy  j3ay.  The  Phenicians  call  an  ox  Sllpha.  And  Hefy- 
chius  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  AA pa,  fizg.  Thus  we 
find  that  Alpha  was  both  an  oracle,  and  an  oracular  animal. 
The  Grecians  took  it  in  the  latter  acceptation  ;  and  inftead 
of  faying  that  the  Cadmians  adled  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 
they  gave  out,  that  Cadmus  followed  a  cow.  What  is  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  animal,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  his 
guide,  may  be  known  by  the  defcription  given  of  it  by  Pau^ 
fanias :  35  E wi  <5 s  emreg&g  rr\ g  fioog  'urAsvg&g  c^usioy  eneivcti 
.  7\ev%ov,  eiKOL^fisvo»  kvk Aw  Trig  2sAi rji/rjg.  There  was  a  white  mark  on 

u  Plutarch  Sympof.  L.  9.  c.  3.  p.  738.  Alpha  likewife  fignihed  a  leader  :  but 
I  imagine,  that  this  was  a  fecondary  fenfe  of  the  word.  As  Alpha  was  a  leading 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  it  was  conferred  as  a  title  upon  any  perfon,  who  took  the 
lead,  and  flood  foremoft  upon  any  emergency. 

35  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  733. 


each 
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'each  fide  of  the  cow  like  the  figure  of  the  moon.  The  poet  quoted 
by  the  Scholiaft  upon  Ariftophanes  fpeaks  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  36  Asvzov  £K0LTsg8e  'orsgitfyXMov  riVTB  Mrm;.  This 

is  an  exa6t  defcription  of  the  37  Apis,  and  other  facred  kine 
in  Egypt :  and  the  hiftory  relates  to  an  oracle  given  to  the 
Cadmians  in  that  country.  This  the  Grecians  have  repre- 
fented,  as  if  Cadmus  had  been  conduced  by  a  cow :  the 
term  Alphi,  and  Alpha,  being  liable  to  be  taken  in  either  of 
thefe  acceptations.  Nonnus  fpeaks  of  Cadmus  as  bringing 
the  rites  of  38  Dionufus,  and  Ofiris,  from  Egypt  to  Greece  : 
and  defcribes  him  according  to  the  common  notion  as  going 
in  queft  of  a  bull,  and  as  being  determined  in  his  place  of 
refidence  by  a  39  cow.  Yet  he  afterwards  feems  to  allude  to 
the  true  purport  of  the  hiftory  ;  and  fays,  that  the  animal 
fpoken  of  was  of  a  nature  very  different  from  that,  which 
was  imagined  :  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  herd,  but  of  divine 
original. 

40  K aifjLe  (jlcltw  'ursgi$oiTsy  utoXv7tXolvov  I'gjjog  g'A i<r<rst;* 

M ctfevsig  tivcc  To. vgov,  ov  a  fiozr}  Tens  yctsvig. 

Under  the  character  of  Europa  are  to  be  underftood  peo¬ 
ple  ftyled  Europians  from  their  particular  mode  of  worfhip. 
The  firft  variation  from  the  purer  Zabaifm  confifted  in  the 

36  Scholia  in  Ariftoph.  Bar v.  1256. 

37  Herodot.  L.  3.  c.  28. 

38  AtyvTTTis  Aiowtra 

Evict  (poiTYirvgos  Oai^iS'os  Ocyia.  (pcttvu v.  L.  4.  p.  126. 

39  OaTp/Jos  ct^u  'vroXivaov  e7rojvvfj.ov,  'zcrsa'dact 

Euvwei  ftagyavov  eov  'aroS'ct  fcttfumti  /3«<.  Nonnus.  L.  4.  p.  130. 

*°  L.  4.  p.  128. 
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Ophiolatreia,  or  worfhip  of  the  ferpent.  This  innovation 
fpread  wonderfully ;  fo  that  the  chief  Deity  of  the  Gentile 
world  was  almoft  univerfally  worfhiped  under  this  fymbolical 
reprefentation.  The  ferpent  among  the  Amonians  was  fly  led 
Oph,  Eph,  and  Ope  :  by  the  Greeks  expreffed  O $1$,  O mg, 
Ovi us  :  which  terms  were  continually  combined  with  the 
different  titles  of  the  Deity.  This  worfhip  prevailed  in  Ba¬ 
bylonia,  Egypt,  and  Syria  ;  from  which  countries  it  was 
brought  by  the  Cadmians  into  Greece.  Serpentis  earn  vene- 
rationem  acceperunt  Graeci  a  Cadmo.  41  It  made  a  part  in 
all  their  4*  myfteries  ;  and  was  attended  with  fome  wonderful 
circumftances :  of  which  I  have  before  made  fome  mention 
in  the  treatife  de  Ophiolatria.  Colonies,  which  went  abroad, 
not  only  went  under  the  patronage,  but  under  fome  title  of 
their  God  :  and  this  Deity  was  in  aftertimes  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  real  condudtor.  As  the  Cadmians,  and  Eu- 
ropians,  were  Ophitae,  both  their  temples,  and  cities,  alfo  the 
hills,  and  rivers,  where  they  fettled,  were  often  denominated 
from  this  circumftance.  We  read  of  Anopus,  Afopus,  Oro- 
pus,  Europus,  Charopus,  Ellopis,  Ellopia  ;  all  nearly  of  the 
fame  purport,  and  named  from  the  fame  object  of  worfhip. 
Europa  was  a  43  Deity  :  and  the  name  is  a  compound  Eur- 
Ope,  analogous  to  Canope,  Canophis,  and  Cnuphis  of 
Egypt ;  and  ffgnifies  Orus  Pytho.  It  is  rendered  by  the 


41  Voflius  de  Idol.  Vol.  3.  Comment,  in  Rabbi  M.  Maimonidem  de  Sacriiiciis. 

p.  76. 

41  Juftin  Martyr,  i.  Apolog.  p.  6 o. 

See  Radicals,  p.  47. 

45  Europa  was  the  fame  as  Rhea,  and  Aftarte.  Lu-cian.  Dea  Syria. 
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Greeks  as  a  feminine,  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  woman  ;  but  it  related  properly  to  a  country ;  and 
we  find  many  places  of  the  like  etymology  in  Media,  Syria, 
and  Babylonia  :  which  were  expreffed  in  the  mafculine  Euro- 
pos,  and  Oropus.  The  fame  alfo  is  obfervable  in  Greece. 

I  have  fhewn,  that  Cadmus  was  Taut,  or  Thoth  ;  the 
Taautes  of  Sanchoniathon.  It  is  faid  of  this  perfon,  that  he 
firft  introduced  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent :  and  this  fo  early, 
that  not  only  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  but  the  Egyptians 
received  it  from  him.  From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  it 
came  from  44  Babylonia :  45  Tw  jt isv  ovv  t«  Agcaonog  (pvnv, 
mi  rwv  opewv,  ccvto;  s ZeSeidTev  o  Tact urog,  mi  ^er  ccvtov  av6is 
Qornxeg  re,  mi  A lyvzrioi. 

The  learned  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the  Cadmians, 
have  failed  in  nothing  more,  than  in  not  confidering,  that 
they  were  a  twofold  colony,  which  came  both  from  Egypt, 
and  Syria :  from  Egypt  firft ;  and  then  from  Syria,  and  Ca¬ 
naan.  In  their  progrefs  weftward  they  fettled  in  Cyprus, 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Lefbos,  Thrace:  alfo  in  Euboea,  At-, 
tica,  and  Boeotia.  In  procefs  of  time  they  were  enabled  to 
make  fettlements  in  other  parts,  particularly  in  Epirus  and 
Illyria :  and  to  occupy  fome  confiderable  provinces  in  Italy 
as  high  up  as  the  Padus.  Wherever  they  pafled,  they  left 
behind  them  numberlefs  memorials  :  but  they  are  to  be 

++  Hence  Nonnus  alluding  to  the  Tauric  oracle,  which  Cadmus  followed,  calls 
it  AfTyrian  :  by  this  is  meant  Babylonian  ;  for  Babylonia  was  in  aftertimes  efteemed 
a  portion  of  AlTyria. 

Aaavgiriv  P  <x7rosi7Tc  revi  vynTopx  'zuo/x7nn.  L.  4.  p.  128. 

*s  Eufebius.  P.  E.  L.  1.  c.  io.  p.  40. 

/  . 
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traced  by  none  more  plainly  than  by, their  rites,  and  wor¬ 
ship.  As  they  occupied  the  greateft  part  of  Syria,  that 
country  was  particularly  addicted  to  this  fpecies  of  idolatry. 
Many  temples  were  eredted  to  the  Ophite  God  :  and  many 
cities  were  denominated  from  him.  Both  46  Appian,  and 
Stephanus  Byzantinus  mention  places  in  Syrophenicia  called 
Oropus.  Upon  the  Euphrates  alfo  in  Mefopotamia  were  the 
cities  47  Amphipolis,  and  43  Dura,  both  called  of  old  Oropus. 
The  chief  Syrian  God  had  the  title  of  Bel,  Baal,  and  Belial: 
which  lafl  the  Greeks  rendered  BeXiag,  Hence  Clemens  in- 
Bead  of  faying,  what  agreement  can  there  be  between  Chrift 
-and  Belial,  fays  49  T ig  is  'UTgog  BEAIAP. 

This  Belial,  or  Beliar,  was  the  fame  as  Belorus,  and  Oliris, 
who  were  worfhiped  under  the  fymbol  of  a  ferpent.  Hence 
Hefychius  explains  the  term  Beliar  by  a  ferpent.  B eXictg  — 
SgctKWV,  Beliar  is  the  fame  as  a  dragon  or  ferpent*  The  Cad- 
mians  are  faid  to  have  betaken  themfelves  to  Sidon,  and 
Biblus :  and  the  country  between  thefe  cities  is  called  Chous 
at  this  day.  To  the  north  is  the  city,  and  province  of  Ha¬ 
ma  :  and  a  town,  and  caftle,  called  by  D’Anville  Cadmus ; 
by  the  natives  expreffed  Quadamus,  or  50  Chadamus.  The 
Cadmians  probably  founded  the  temple  of  Baal  Hermon  in 
Mount  Libanus,  and  formed  one  of  the  Hivite  nations  in 
thofe  parts.  Bochart  has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  an  Hivite 

46  Appian  de  Bello  Syriac,  p.  125. 

Steplianus.  Oropus. 

47  Pliny.  L.  5.  c.  25. 

4"  Ifidorus  Characenus,  apud  Geogr.  Vet.  v.  2. 

49  Clemens  Alexand.  L.  5.  p.  680. 

50  See  D’Anville’s  Map  of  Syria. 
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is  the  fame  as  an  51  Ophite  :  and  many  of  this  denomination 
redded  under  Mount  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libanus  ;  part  of 
which  was  called  Baal  Hermon,  as  we  learn  from  the  facred 
writings.  51  Now  thefe  are  the  nations,  which  the  Lord  left  to 
prove  Ifrael,  namely ,  five  Lords  of  the  Philiftines ,  and  all  the 
Canaanites ,  and  the  Sidotiians ;  and  the  Hivites  that  dwell  in 
Mount  Lebanon  from  Mount  Baal  Hermon  unto  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath .  There  were  other  Hivites,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Mofes  among  the  children  of  53  Canaan.  But  the  Cad- 
monites,  and  many  of  the  people  about  Mount  Libanus  were 
of  another  family.  The  Hivites  of  Canaan  Proper  were 
thofe,  who  by  a  ftratagem  obtained  a  treaty  with  54,  Jofhua. 
Their  chief  cities  were  Gibeon,  Cephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kir- 
jath  Jearim.  Thefe  lay  within  the  tribe  of  SI  Judah,  and  of 
Benjamin,  who  pofTeffed  the  fouthern  parts  of  Canaan.  But 
the  other  Hivites,  among  whom  were  the  Cadmonites,  lay 
far  to  the  north  under  Libanus  at  the  very  extremities  of  the 
country.  The  facred  writer  diftinguifhes  them  from  the 
Canaanites,  as  well  as  from  the  other  Hivites,  by  faying,  the 
Hivites  of  Baal  Hermon.  And  he  feems  to  diftinguifh  the 
Sidonians  from  the  genuine  Canaanites,  and  juftly  :  for  if  we 
may  credit  prophane  hiftory,  the  Cadmians  had  obtained  the 
fovereignty  in  that  city:  and  the  people  were  of  a  mixed  race. 
58  — T^y  kcii  Xii wog  The  Cadmians  ex- 

s'  Bochart.  Gcog.  Sacra.  L.  4.  p.  305. 

Judges,  c.  3,  v.  1,  3. 

Genefis.  c.  jo.,  v.  17. 

i'4'  Jofhua.  c.  9.  v.  3.  and  7. 

55  Jofhua.  c.  15.  v.  9.  and  c.  18.  v.  25,  2 6, 

56  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  27. 
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tended  themfelves  in  thefe  parts  quite  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
weftward  to  the  coaft  of  Greece,  and  Aufonia ;  and  ftill  far¬ 
ther  to  the  great  Atlantic.  They  went  under  the  name  of 
Ellopians,  Oropians,  57  Cadmonites,  Hermonians,  Ophite  : 
and  wherever  they  fettled,  there  will  be  always  found  fome 
reference  to  their  ancient  hiftory,  and  religion.  As  they 
were  particularly  ftyled  Ophitae,  or  Hivites,  many  places,  whi¬ 
ther  they  came,  were  faid  to  fwarm  with  58  ferpents.  Rhodes 
was  under  this  predicament,  and  had  the  name  of  Ophiufa : 
which  name  was  given  on  account  of  the  Hivites  who  there 
fettled,  and  of  the  ferpent-worfhip,  which  they  introduced. 
But  the  common  notion  was,  that  it  was  fo  called  from  real 
ferpents,  with  which  it  was  infefted.  The  natives  were  faid 
to  have  been  of  the  giant  race,  and  the  59  Eleliadae  or  off- 
fpring  of  the  Sun ;  under  which  characters  the  ancients  par¬ 
ticularly  referred  to  the  fons  of  Chus,  and  Canaan.  Their 
coming  to  the  ifland  is  alluded  to  under  the  arrival  both  of 
Danaus  and  Cadmus,  by  whom  the  rites,  and  60  religion  of 
the  Rhodians  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced.  In 
Greece  were  feveral  cities  named  Oropus,  by  which  is  fig- 
nified  Qri  Serpentis  ci vitas.  One  of  thefe  was  near  61  Tana- 

57  Cadmus  is  called  KaS^cor.  Steph.  Byzant.  lAAup/x.  Berkelius  has  altered  it  to 

though  he  confefles,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the-  evidence  of  every  edition 

and  MS. 

58  Concerning  Hivite  Colonies  lee  Vol.  t.  p.  481. 

59  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  5.  p.  327.  p.  329. 

60  Diodorus.  Ibid. 

61  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  83.  Jfr 

There  was  Oropia  as  well  as  Elopia  in  Eubcea.  Steph.  Byzant.  Oropus  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  Ibid.  Alio  in  Syria.  Orobii  Tranfpadani.  Europus  near  Mount  Htemus. 
Ptolemy.  Europa  in  Epirus.  Ibid.. 
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gra  upon  the  border  of  Attica,  and  Boeotia.  This  is  the  very 
fpot,  where  the  Cadmians  firH  refided  :  and  the  city  was 
undoubtedly  built  by  them.  It  Hood  near  the  warm  baths 
of  Amphiaraus,  whofe  temple  belonged  to  the  Oropians ; 
and  who  was  particularly  worfliiped  by  them.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Strabo,  that  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus  was  built 
either  in  imitation,  or  in  memory,  of  one  called  Cnopia  at 
62  Thebes.  Cnopia  is  a  contraction  for  Can-Opia  ;  and  the 
temple  was  certainly  founded  by  people  from  Egypt.  It 
took  its  name  from  Can-ope,  or  Can-opus,  the  Ophite  God 
-of  that  country  ;  and  of  the  people  likewife,  by  whom  the 
building  was  ereCted.  T  he  natives  of  Boeotia  had  many  me¬ 
morials  of  their  having  been  originally  Ophites.  The  hi  (lory 
of  their  country  had  continual  references  to  ferpents  and  dra^ 
gons.  They  feem  to  have  been  the  national  infigne  :  at 
leaf!;,  they  were  efteemed  fo  by  the  people  of  Thebes.  Hence 
we  find,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Epaminondas  there  was 
figured  a  fhield  with  a  ferpent  for  a  device,  to  fignify  that  he 
was  an  Ophite,  or63  Theban.  The  Spartans  were  of  the  fame 
race  :  and  there  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fame  device  upon 
the  fhield  of  64  Menelaus,  and  of  65  Agamemnon.  The  ftory 


bl  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  619. 

Ci  Suidas.  Epaminondas. 

6+  Paufanias.  L.  10.  p.  863. 

65  Both  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  were  ancient  titles  of  the  chief  Deity.  The 
latter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  as  Zeus,  AEther,  and  Ccelus.  Pie  leems 
to  have  been  worfliiped  under  the  fymbol  of  a  ferpent  with  three  heads.  Pierce 
Homer  has  given  to  his  hero  of  this  name  a  ferpent  for  a  device  both  upon  his 
breaftplate,  and  upon  his  baldrick. 


Tvs  S'  oc^upzos  TiXxfxoov  j?!',  avretp  eir  ciutm 
Kvcveos  gAfA/z,To  Spzxoov'  v.zq>zha.i  Ss  01  victv 
Tge is  ezy.<p/^'ps^z£f)  bos  ctu%evos  exvrecpuuixi. 

9 
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of  Cadmus,  and  of  the  ferpent,  with  which  he  engaged  upon 
his  arrival  in  Bceotia,  relates  to  the  Ophite  worfhip,  which 
was  there  inftituted  by  the  Cadmians.  So  Jafon  in  Colchis, 
Apollo  in  Phocis,  Hercules  at  Lerna,  engaged  with  ferpents, 
all  which  are  hiflories  of  the  fame  purport  3  but  miflaken  by 
the  later  Grecians. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  forne  of 
thofe  countries  weftward,  to  which  Cadmus  is  faid  to  have 
betaken  himfelf.  From  Boeotia  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  palled 
to  Epirus  and  Illyria  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Cadmians 
fettled  in  many  places  upon  that  coaft.  In  Thefprotia  was  a 
province  of  the  Athamanes ;  who  were  denominated  from 
their  Deity  Ath-Man,  or  Ath-Manes.  Here  were  the  rivers 
Acheron,  and  Cocytus,  the  lake  Acherufia,  and  the  peftife- 
rous  pool  66  Aornon.  Here  was  the  city  Acanthus,  fimilar 
to  one  of  the  fame  name  about  forty  miles  above  67  Mem¬ 
phis  :  and  a  nation  of  people  called 68  Oreitae  :  all  which  have 
a  reference  to  Egypt.  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  founded 
by  people  from  the  fame  country,  as  we  are  allured  by  69  He¬ 
rodotus  and  others.  And  not  only  colonies  from  that  coun¬ 
try,  but  people  from  Canaan  muff  have  betaken  themfelves 
to  thefe  parts,  as  is  evident  from  names  of  places.  This 

66  Paufanias.  L.  i.  p.  40.  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  499. 

Aornon,  and  an  oracular  temple  in  Thefprotia.  Paufanias.  L.  9.  p.  768. 

67  K at  ev  Aiyv7nu  AxavGos,  M ey.CpJoi  aTviyydca  ^-aS'm s  Tgiccx.ocnvs  zixqgi — £5-1  J's 
«  AG  azure's,.  Steph.  Byzant. 

Ena  jj.£Ta  Tdrov  tiatv  OPEITAI  A <-yofxtvoi.  Dictearchus.  Geog.  Vet.  Vol.  2. 

p.  3.  v.  45. 

9  L,.  2.  c.  57,  58. 
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will  appear  from  the  city  70  Phoenice  :  and  from  another  near 
Oricum,  called  Palzefte ;  and  from  the  coaft  and  region 
ftyled  Palaeftina.  This  was  the  fpot  where  Caefar  landed, 
before  he  marched  to  Pharfalia.  71  Poftridie  terram  attigit 
Cerauniorum  faxa  inter,  et  alia  loca  periculofa,  quietam 
nacftus  ftationem.  At  portus  omnes  timens,  quod  teneri  ab 
adverfariis  arbitrabatur,  ad  eundem  locum  qui  adpellatur 
Palaefte,  omnibus  navibus  incolumibus,  milites  expofuit. 
Lucan  takes  notice  of  the  fame  circumftance,  and  calls  the 
coaft  Palceftina. 

74  Inde  rapi  ccepere  rates,  atque  asquora  claftem 
Curva  fequi  ;  quse  jam,  veil  to  flutftuque  fecundo 
Lapfa,  Palasftinas  uncis  confixit  arenas. 

•Here  was  the  haven  Comar,  or  73  Comarus,  near  the  pool 
Aornus :  and  a  city  74  Oropus,  fimilar  to  the  Oropus  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  Bceotia.  And  higher  up  was  a  region  Europa,  ftyled 
Europa  Scythica  by  Feftus  Rufus.  It  is  obfervable  that 
there  was  a  city  in  Epirus  called  75  Tecmon,  ftmilar  to  one 
in  Canaan,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  chief  of  David’s  cap¬ 
tains  being  ftyled  the  76  Tecmonite. 

Kara  BuftpuTov  fyotvnoi.  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  499*  It  was  a  place  of  great  note. 
Polybius.  L.  1.  p.  94,  95. 

71  Ctefar  de  Bello  Civili.  L.  3.  c.  6. 

71  Lucan.  L.  5.  v.  458. 

7J  Ko/uapat.  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  500.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  India.  Petra  Aor- 
non  near  Comar.  Arrian.  Exped.  p.  191.  and  Indie,  p.  319. 

74  Steph.  Byzant. 

75  Tix.fj.cov  tvoAts  Oea7rpooT(ov.  Steph.  Byzant.  See  T.  Livius.  L.  45.  c.  26. 

76  2  Samuel,  c.  23.  v.  8.  In  our  verfion  rendered  the  Tachmonite,  chief  among 
the  captains. 
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Some  of  this  family  proceeded  to  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  and  fettled  upon  the  Eridanus,  or  Po.  Here 
were  the  Orobians,  the  fame  as  the  Oropians,  whofe  chief 
city  was  Comus :  near  which  the  conful  Marcelius  overthrew 
the  77  Galii  Infubres.  The  ftory  of  Phaethon,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  have  fallen  into  the  Eridanus,  is  manifestly  of 
Egyptian  original  ;  as  the  fable  of  Cycnus  is  from  Canaan. 
Phaethon  is  by  fome  reprefented  as  the  firft  king,  who 
reigned  in  78  Chaonia,  and  Epirus.  He  was  in  reality  the 
fame  as  Ofiris,  the  Sun  ;  whofe  worfhip  was  introduced  there 
very  early,  as  well  as  upon  the  Padus.  The  names  of  the 
Deities  in  every  country  are  generally  prefixed  to  the  lift  of 
kings,  and  mistaken  accordingly.  Cycnus  is  fuppofed  to 
have  refided  not  only  in  Liguria,  but  in  iEtolia,  and  Phocis. 
There  was  in  thefe  parts  a  lake  79  Conope,  from  Cycnus 
called  alfo  80  Cycnea  ;  which  names  undoubtedly  came  from 
Egypt,  and  Canaan.  The  colonies  upon  the  Padus  left  many 
memorials  of  their  original ;  efpecially  thofe,  who  were  from 
the  Caphtorim  of  Paleftina.  Some  of  them  had  carried  on  a 
great  Work  upon  the  part  of  the  river,  where  they  fettled ; 
which  from  them  was  called  81  Fofia  Philiftina ;  and  Fofllones 
Philiftinze.  Of  this  I  have  made  mention  8*  before. 

77  Victoria  ad  Comum  parta.  T.  Livius.  L.  33.  c.  36. 

7!!  Guttler.  L.  2.  p.  597. 

79  Alfo  a  city  Conope,  by  Stephanus  placed  in  Acarnania. 

80  Antoninus  Liberalis.  c.  12.  p.  70.  A  city  Conopium  was  alfo  to  be  found  upon 
the  Palus  Mseotis.  Steph.  Byzant. 

81  Plin.  L.  3.  c.  1 6.  The  Cadmians  of  Liguria  came  laft  from  Attica  and  Bceo- 
tia :  hence  we  find  a  river  Eridanus  in  thefe  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  former  country. 
rioTotf^ot  ctg  A Qvvcctou  pg wiv  'E/A/cro-os  te,  j axi  HpitPcci'y  t oj  KeATixw  xa tu  ccutcx,  ovoj^ct 
sveov.  x.  A.  Paufan.  L.  I.  p.  45, 

tl  Vol.  1.  p.376. 
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It  is  faid  of  Cadmus,  that  at  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was* 
together  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  changed  to  a  ferpent  of 
Hone.  This  wonderful  metamorphofis  is  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  at  Enchelite,  a  town  in  Illyria  ;  which  circum- 
fiance  is  taken  notice  of  by  Lucan. 

83  Tunc  qui  Dardaniam  tenet  Oricon,  et  vagus  altis 
Difperfus  fylvis  Athamas,  et  nomine  prifco 
Enchelise,  verb  teHantes  funera  Cadmi. 

The  true  hiftory  is  this.  Thefe  two  perfonages  were  here 
enfhrined  in  a  temple,  or  Petra  ;  and  worfhiped  under  the 
fymbol  of  a  ferpent.  Scylax  Caryandenfis  fpeaking  of  this 
part  of  Illyria  fays,  84  K afpai  mi  *A gfJLOViag  01  A 1601  siviv  sv- 
TctvSoi,  mi  is  gov.  In  this  region  are  two  ftones  facred  to  Cadmus , 
and  Harmonia  :  and  there  is  likewife  a  temple  dedicated  to  them. 
Lucan,  who  calls  the  place  Encheliae,  fpeaks  of  the  name  as 
of  great  antiquity.  It  undoubtedly  was  of  long  Handing,  and 
a  term  from  the  Amonian  language.  Enehelias,  Ey’fcshica,  is 
the  place  of  En-Chel,  by  which  is  iignified  the  fountain  of 
heaven ;  fimilar  to  Hanes,  Anorus,  Anopus  in  other  parts. 
The  temple  was  an  Ophite  Petra:  which  terms  induced  peo¬ 
ple  to  believe,  that  there  were  in  thefe  temples  ferpents  pe¬ 
trified.  It  is  po/Tible,  that  in  later  times  the  Deity  may  have 
been  worfhiped  under  this  form  :  whence  it  might  truly  be 
faid  of  Cadmus,  and  Harmonia,  that  they  would  one  day  be 
exhibited  in  Hone. 

*5  Lucan.  L.  3..  v.  187.  The  fame  is  mentioned  by  the  Poet  Diony.fius. 

K tivov  S'  oc’j  'zneot  v.oX'irov  iS'oti  -rue oiv.vSga  tv/jlGov, 

TufiCov,  ov  "Apuovr/iCy  Ka.dfj.oi.0  rs  (pnfs.ii  eviaTrei, 

KeSe  yap  sn  Opiow  o-KjXiov  yevos  yiXAa.ga.vro.  v,.  3.90:. 

**  Geog.  Vet.  Vol.  1.  p.  9.  Here  were  Tlirpou  llAafaT cti. 
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85  A aiVsjjv  qfJieXXov  s^siv  ocpiwha  (JLOgtpw, 

But  the  notion  in  general  arofe  from  a  miftake  ;  and  was 
owing  to  a  mifinterpretation  of  the  word  Petra.  On  this 
account  many  perfonages  were  faid  to  have  undergone  this 
change.  Pollux,  who  was  of  a  character  fuperior  to  what 
is  generally  imagined,  was  faid  to  have  been  turned  to  a 
ftone. 

86  E ig  Xidov  a.vrorsXsg'ov  spogpullr)  HoXvSevjtY\g. 

Ariadne  underwent  the  like  27  change.  Alfo  Battus,  Atlas, 
88  Alcmena,  and  others.  All  thefe  hiflories  relate  to  perfon¬ 
ages,  enfhrined  in  temples  ftyled  Petra,  who  had  a  ?vXog 
or  rude  pillar  ereCled  to  their  honour.  This  was  the  ufage 
in  all  parts,  before  the  introduction  of  images.  There  are 
allufions  to  thefe  Ophite  temples,  and  to  thefe  pillars,  upon 
the  coins  of  Syria,  and  Tyre.  Upon  thefe  the  Deity  is  re- 
prefented  between  two  rough  flones,  with  two  89  ferpents  on 
each  tide  of  him.  A  temple  of  this  fort,  which  betrayed 
great  antiquity,  flood  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  and  was 
called  the  ferpent’s  head.  Paufanias  fpeaks  of  it  as  remain¬ 
ing  in  his 90  time.  The  fame  author  affords  another  inflance 
in  his  account  of  Achaia  ;  which  is  attended  with  fome  re- 

Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  44.  p.  1144. 

J6  Nonnus.  L.  25.  p.  646. 

"7  Act'ivew  'sroiwe  xop’jarffofJiSvyiv  Agu&Svyv.  Nonnus.  L.  44.  p.  1242. 

‘s  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  743. 

"9  See  Goltzius,  Vaillant,  and  Suidas,  'H^ajeAw. 

9° - Aiftois  yugiov  iarepte%py.evov  A oyxaiv  Opscys  k«A wiv  01  OvCxioi  x.eq,a.?w. 

Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  747. 
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markable  circumftances.  He  tells  us,  91  that  at  Phara,  a 
city  of  that  region,  was  a  fountain  facred  to  Hermes  ;  and 
the  name  of  it  was  Hama.  Near  this  fountain  were  thirty 
large  ftones,  which  had  been  erected  in  ancient  times.  Each 
of  thefe  was  looked  upon  as  a  reprefentative  of  fome  Deity.. 
And  Paufanias  remarks,  that  inftead  of  images  the  Greeks  in 
times  of  old  univerfally  paid  their  adoration  to  rude  un¬ 
wrought  91  flones. 

That  the  Cadmians  were  the  people,  whom  I  fuppofe 
them,  may  \  think  be  proved  from  many  other  circum¬ 
ftances.  There  are  fome  particulars  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
emigrants,  by  which  they  may  be  as  effectually  diftinguifhed, 
as  by  any  national  mark  of  feature,  or  complexion.  I  have 
taken  notice  in  a  former  treatife  of  the  Cuthites,  who:  came, 
from  Babylonia,  and  fettled  in  Egypt ;  and  who  were  after¬ 
wards  expelled  the  country.  They  came  under  different 
titles;  and  were  ftyled  Phenicians,  Arabians, and  Ethiopians r 
but  they  were  more  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Oritae,  and  of  fheoherds.  Thefe  appellations  muft  be 
carefully  kept  in  remembrance  ;  for  they  will  be  found  to 
occur  in  almoft.  every  part  of  the  world,  wherever  any  of 
this  family  fettled.  In  the  hiftories  above  given  of  Ofiris, 
Dionufus,  and  others,  we  find,  that  the  fons  of  Chus  are  re- 
prefented  as  great  travellers,  and  at  the  fame  time  general  be¬ 
nefactors  :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  characters; 
occur  in  every  hiftory  :  the  great  outlines  are  the  fame  in. 

9'  Paufan.  L.  7.  p.  579.. 

91  Tiy.as  S’fcor  avji  ayaXjxctrKv  si^ov  xgyoi  Ibid* 
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all.  They  appear  to  have  been  zealous  worfhipers  of  the 
Sun  ;  and  addi&ed  to  the  rites  of  fire  :  which  mode  of  wor- 
fhip  they  propagated,  wherever  they  came.  They  are  de- 
fcribed  as  of  fuperior  ftature,  and  were  reputed  the  fons  of 
Anac,  and  Urius,  from  Canaan,  and  Babylonia.  In  refpect 
to  fcience  they  feem  to  have  been  very  eminent,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  times,  when  they  lived.  They  were  particularly 
famed  for  their  knowledge  in  aftronomy,  architecture,  and 
mufic.  They  had  great  fagacity  in  finding  93  mines,  and 
confequently  were  very  rich.  Laftly  there  continually  oc¬ 
curs  in  their  hiftory  fome  allufion  to  fhepherds.  Every  one 
of  thefe  particulars  may  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  Cadmians :  but  it  was  the  turn  of  the  times  to  make 
every  thing  center  in  their  imaginary  leader  Cadmus.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  found  out  mines  in  Cyprus,  and  Thrace : 
and  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  the  introducer 
of  fcience.  To  him  are  afcribed  the  temples  at  Rhodes ; 
and  the  buildings  in  Attica,  and  Bceotia.  We  find  him  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  a  great  94  theologifi;  and  afironomer :  and  it  is 
reported  of  Cadmus,  as  it  was,  alfo  of  Orpheus,  that  he 
left  behind  him  many  valuable  remains,  which  95  Bion  Pro- 
connefius  is-  faid  to  have  tranfiated.  But  all  thefe  gifts,, 
fo  lavifhly  bellowed  upon  one  perfon,  fhould  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  a  people,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Cadmians : 
and  in  whom  all  thefe  requifites  are  to  be  found.  11  we 

91  <boivi%  Aj6cT0/-aa*'  e^eupS,  kxi  ^STaAAa  y^va’s  tx  'srspt  to  Uafyxiov  £7r?« 

y.owev  opoi.  Clemens.  Strom.  L.  i.  p.  363.  See  Natalis  Comes  of  Cadmus. 

94  Nonnus,  Dionyf.  L.  4.  p.  128.. 

95  Clemens  Alex.  L.  6.  p.  753, 
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make  this  allowance,  the  hiftory  will  be  found  to  be  true. 
Tliis  people  in  their  migrations  weft  ward  were  accompanied 
by  others  from  Canaan,  and  Syria.  I  have  fhewn  that  they 
fettled  at  Rhodes,  where  they  were  called  Ophites,  or  Hi- 
vites.  Another  of  their  titles  was  Heliadae,  or  children  of  the 
96  Sun.  They  were  looked  upon  as  adepts  in  every  branch 
of  fcience,  and  particularly  famed  for  their  fkill  in  aftro- 
nomy.  They  were  the  firft  navigators  of  the  feas  ;  and  the 
divifion  of  time  with  the  notification  of  feafons  is  afcribed 
'  to  them.  97  Oi  fs  'HAiaJat  fiacpogoi  ysyovoreg  rwv  otAhoov  sv 
'BToufsiq,  J 'lYjvsymv,  mi  [juxKifcc  sv  a.g'go'hoyicL'  £iqnr\yr\iroLno  fs 
mi  /ursgi  Trig  voLVTi'Kicng  'oroAAct,  'sroAAa  fs  mi  tsts^i  rag  oogotg 
fiSTdfcctv.  All  thefe  arts,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  took 
their  rife  in  $s  Babylonia :  from  whence  they  were  carried  by 
the  Oritae  into  Egypt  :  and  from  Egypt  weftward  to  Rhodes, 
and  to  various  parts  belides.  The  Oritae,  or  Auritae,  were 
the  fame  as  the  Heliadae,  denominated  from  the  great  object 
of  their  worfhip,  the  Sun.  He  was  among  other  titles  ftyled 
99  Orites ;  as  we  learn  from  Lycophron  :  which  is  by  his 
Scholiaft  interpreted  the  Sun.  100  Ognr\v  $sov,  rov  c&vtov 
HA iov.  The  Deity ,  which  is  termed  Orites ,  is  no  other  than  the 
Sun.  Thefe  Heliadae  were  Ophitae ;  and  introduced  at 
Rhodes,  and  in  other  places,  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent. 
Hence  they  occur  in  Greece  under  various  titles,  fuch  as 

96  Styled  'zvaiS'ei  CHA;«  by  Diodorus.  L.  5.  p.  327. 

97  Diodorus.  L.  5.  p.  328. 

93  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  109. 

99  H  rcu  ©o^aiov,  TItwov,  ClpiTW’}  Sreov.  Lycophron.  v.  352.' 

100  Scholiaft,  Ibid, 
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Ellopians,  Europians,  Oropians,  Afopians,  and  the  like  ;  be¬ 
ing  fo  denominated  from  places,  which  they  confecrated  to 
Ops,  and  Opis,  the  ferpent.  The  Cadmians  fettled  in  Eu¬ 
boea,  which  was  called  Ellopia  from  Ellops,  a  fuppofed  bro¬ 
ther  of  1  Cothus.  Plutarch  gives  an  account  of  Cothus  him- 
felf  coming  to  Euboea  in  company  with  another  named  Ar- 
clus.  s  K oSag,  mi  Agxhog,  01  'uroufeg  Big  E vSqiolv  ryov 

outYi<roLnsg ►  By  Cothus  and  Arclus  are  meant  Cuthites  and 
Herculeans,  people  of  the  fame  family,  who  fettled  in  this 
illand.  The  Oritae  of  Egypt  were  alfo  ftyled  Arabians  ;  and 
the  Arabian  nome  was  denominated  from  them.  The  Cad¬ 
mians,  who  fettled  in  Euboea,  may  be  traced  under  the  fame 
names.  Strabo  calls  the  people,  who  were  fuppofed  to  at¬ 
tend  Cadmus,  Arabians,  3  A^aSgf,  01  mv  KaJjuw..  One  di- 
ftricd  in  the  illand  was  denominated  from  them,  fEthiopium : 
*  A i6i07TiM>  ovopioi  bv  E v&oicc.  This  is  more  particularly 

defcribed  by  Stephanus,  as  the  paffage  is  happily  corrected 
by  Salmaiius.  A i6io7Tiqv,  yugioi/  Ev&oiag  njrcL^oi  A 'W’Kryiov 
T8  Evpi7F8.  There  is  a  part  of  Euboea  hard  by  Delium ,  a?id 
near  to  the  Euripus ,  called  Ethiopium.  But  the  mod  critical 
mark,  by  which  any  of  thefe  iflands  were  diftinguifhed,  was 
that  of  5  Oritae.  This  is  the  exprefs  title  of  the  fhepherds  in 
Egypt ;  which  they  alfumed  both  on  account  of  the  Deity, 
whom  they  worfhiped,  and  in  reference  to  the  city  Ur  in 
Chaldea,  from  whence  they  were  in  part  derived.  They 

1  Strabo.  L.  io.  p.  683'. 

2  Quaeftiones  Graecae.  p.  296. 

3  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  685. 

*  Harpocration. 

5  S.trab.  L.  10.  p.  683.  Polybius.  L.  11.  p.  627. 
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founded  a  city  of  the  fame  name  in  Euboea,  which  the 
Greeks  expteffed  6  Oria  :  whence  came  the  provincial  title 
of  Oritae.  Here  Orion  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  1  nurfed, 
whofe  hiftory  we  know  was  from  Babylonia.  The  natives 
had  a  tradition,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  8  Urieus,  and  of  the 
gigantic  race  :  the  purport  of  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  mif- 
taken.  They  palled,  as  I  have  fhewn,  from  Euboea  to  At¬ 
tica,  and  Boeotia.  Here  alfo  was  a  city  9  Ur,  like  that  in 
Chaldea,  and  a  tradition  about  Orion  being  born  in  thefe 
parts.  They  likewife  pretended  to  fhew  his  10  tomb.  This 
city  Ur,  or  Uria,  was  in  the  diftrift  of  Tanagra,  and  flood 
directly  oppohte  to  the  province  of  Ethiopia  in  Euboea,  be¬ 
ing  feparated  only  by  the  narrow  frith  of  the  11  Euripus. 
They  fettled  alfo  at  Traezen,  where  Orus  is  faid  to  have  re- 
fided :  by  which  we  are  to  underfland  his  worfhipers,  the 
Oritas.  14  Oacn  Ss  £lgov  ysvscrQcci  (TQhtiv  sv  yri  *urguTov'  Sfxoi 
fjLSV  ovv  AiyvKTiop  (paiverca ,  kou  ovS'ctfiwg  'EAA^oy  avouch  Qgog 
sim,  BouriKsvtroti  <T  ovv  cpcttriv  olvtov ,  mi  oaf  clvtz  m - 

7\eur3ou  Try  yrtv.  The  people  of  Trcezen ,  fays  Paufanias,  give 

s  Uv  tv  flpia  v.aXu]xtv 5;  tvs  'T<pa<co'n:To?.  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  683. 

Oria  is  literally  the  land  of  Ur. 

7  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  683.  He  mentions  a  domeftic  quarrel  among  fome  of  this 
family,  and  adds,  tbs  Fionas — wotefJMpiev&s  viro  tmv  EAAtmecoi',  that  the  Qrita  were 
attacked  by  the  Ellopians. 

8  Antoninus  Liberalis.  c.  25.  p.  130. 

9  'H  Tpia  S'e  tvs  T avaypiy.vs  vvv  E<p,  mgoTSgov  S'B  tvs  OvCai^os,  ottb  0  'Tpios  [x.e- 
f/.v§euTco,  v.ai  v  tb  Qoiwvos  yeveats.  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  60.  He  is  called  'Tgievs  by 
Euphorion.  See  Homer.  Iliad.  S.  Scholia,  v.  486. 

E<j-i  3 tai  Flptcovos  /awpca  ev  Ta.va.ypa,  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  749. 

E <p  E  v  pcev  'Tpia  ivgos  rov  Eupnrov.  Steph.  Byzant. 

**  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  181. 
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out ,  that  one  Orus  was  the  fir  ft  in  their  country .  But  the  name 
Or  us  to  me  fieems  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  original .  They  fur¬ 
ther  relate ,  that  this  Orus  was  a  king ,  that  the  province  was 
fro?n  him  called  Oraia.  Uria  above,  and  Oraia  here,  however 
differently  expreffed,  fignify  literally  the  land  of  Ur.  In  all 
thefe  places  the  Cuthites  went  under  various  appellations, 
but  particularly  of  Cyclopians,  Ellopians,  and  13  Europians 
from  their  worfhip.  Agreeably  to  the  account,  which  has 
been  above  given,  we  find,  that  the  Heroum  of  Cadmus  at 
Sparta  was  built  by  Europus,  and  his  brethren  :  and  they 
likewife  are  reprefented  as  the  fons  of  I+  Ur  ecus.  As  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  eaftern  manner  of  fpeaking  ;  and  know 
that  by  the  daughter  of  Tyre,  the  daughter  of  Jerufalem, 
the  children  of  Moab,  the  children  of  Kedar,  the  children  of 
Seir,  the  children  of  the  eaft,  are  meant  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  places  :  may  we  not  be  affured  that  by  Europus  and 
the  fons  of  Urius  and  Urasus,  are  pointed  out  a  people  ftyled 
Europians  of  Babylonifh  extraction,  who  were  ab  origine 
from  Ur  in  Chaldea  ?  And  is  it  not  plain,  that  the  hiftory 
of  Cadmus  is  founded  upon  terms  ill  underftood,  and  greatly 
mifapplied  ?  Yet  the  truth  is  not  totally  defaced,  as  I  hope, 
that  I  have  made  appear.  By  Mofes  Chorenenfis  Cadmus  is 
reprefented  as  of  the  giant  race ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  come 


*’  Europus  is  the  fame  as  Oropus,  and  fignifies  Orus  Pytho.  Ops,  Opis,  Opus, 
Opas,  all  fignify  a  ferpent.  Zeus  was  the  fame  as  Orus  and  Ofiris ;  hence  ftyled 
Europus,  and  Europas  ;  which  Homer  has  converted  to  E uguo7ra.i3  and  accordingly 
ftyles  Jupiter  ~EugvG7rcc  2hw. 

14  Paufanias.  L.  3.  p.  245.  sirai  Ss  <xvt8s'Y poci8  'aretiS'cti, 
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from  15  Babylonia.  Nonnus  mentions  his  planting  in  Greece 
a  colony  of  giants. 

16  Ko:i  s’cc^vg  avroXo^evro;  OLvr\i%rrro  F lyoLVTuv. 

Hence  the  Cadmians  were  ftyled  Avouczg,  and  17  A  voters; ;  and< 
the  temples  of  their  Gods,  AmKTogia,  Anadtoria,  Thefe  terms 
were  imported  from  the  Anakim  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  : 
but  as  the  people,  who  brought  them,  were  Oritas,  and  the 
fons  of  Urius,  they  mull  ultimately  have  come  from  Baby¬ 
lonia.  Here  aftronomy,  and  the  other  fciences  firft  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun  was  farft  inftituted  : 
where  the  priefts,  and  profeflors  were  ftyled  Oritae,  and  18  Or- 
chani.  Lucian  indeed  fays,  that  aftronomy  was  not  de¬ 
rived  to  the  Greeks  either  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  ;  but  from  19  Orpheus.  This  however  intimates,  that 
the  Ethiopians,  under  which  name  the  fons  of  Chus  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  20  Greeks,  were  fuppofed  to  have  introduced 
fcience  into  this  country ;  otherwife  this  caveat  had  been  un- 
necefiary.  But  we  fhall  in  the  end  fhew,  that  Orpheus 
was  from  the  fame  quarter.  And  to  put  the  matter  out  of 

15  L.  2.  c.  4.  p.  87. 

,6  Nonnus.  L.  4.  p.  136. 

17  O  yap  Sn  %govoi  exsivos  weyxev  avQpco7rt3(  %?ipwv  epyoi? ,  j cat  sroScov  Tet%ecri, 

xai  (Tuyaroov  p&’/uaii,  ws  eoixiv,  inre^vus,  xxi  axa/xaras.  Plutarch  in  Thefeo.  p.  3. 

18  E  n  Si  xai  (pv\ov  t;  rMV  'X.ahSaicov,  xat  Ba£uA anas  inr  exsivoov  oixa- 

-srA laia^aaa  xai  tois  Apa-^t,  xai  rri  xara  Fleparas  teyoy.iry  S'a  AcctIv.  E4-7  Sb 

xai  rcov  XaA Saicov  tkv  A^^ov:y.ixuy  yivy  'zzrAf/w*  xat  yao  Ogyyvoi  Tivii  'zcrpoaxyz- 
givovrai.  Strabo.  L.  16.  p.  1074. 

19  Lucian  de  Aftrolog.  p.  987. 

20  Xa<,  sf  e  A<0o7res.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  11. 
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all  doubt,  we  find  Herodotus  maintaining  very  determinate- 
ly,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  every  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  the  diftribution  of  time,  was  imported  from  21  Ba¬ 
bylonia.  As  thefe  Babylonians,  thefe  fons  of  Urius,  mani- 
feftly  came  to  Greece  by  the  way  of  Egypt ;  it  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  they  were  the  fons  of  Chus,  of  the  fhepherd 
race,  who  fo  long  held  the  fovereignty  in  that  kingdom. 
Hence  it  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  mythology  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians  there  are  continual  allufions  to  fiiepherds;  a  title,  which 
we  know  was  peculiar  to  the  Auritae  of  Egypt.  Nonnus  in 
his  allegorical  poem  defcribes  Cadmus  in  a  paftoral  habit, 
playing  upon  an  inftrument,  and  reclining  himfelf  under  the 
fhade  of  an  oak. 

22  K Xii/ols  yznovi  i/oitqv  V7to  Sgvi' <pog£oL &;< v Kris,  ■ 

Koti  cpogsoov  ciygavTKOi/  Nopjof. 

He  gives  to  him  the  fame  powers  in  harmony,  which  were 
attributed  to  Orpheus.  Hence  Cadmus  is  made  to  fay  that 
he  could  charm  the  woods  upon  the  mountains,  and  foothe 
the  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft  :  that  he  could  even  calm  the 
ocean,  and  flop  the  courfe  of  its  turbulent  waters. 

23  ©sA^w  fevfyea.  'uranSj  mi  zgea,  mi  Qgeva  S 
f iKsaypv  mrevionoL  ttclKii/Sivtitov  Sgev^ti. 

Almoft  all  the  principal  perfons,  whofe  names  occur  in  the 

11  Tlc^.w  fj.zv  yap,  }cai  yvupr.ova.,  xca  tk  S'vuh'Hct  /aspect  rm  ?i/a£:w;  us  a  pet  E  a£‘j- 
Xuviav  i/aaftov  'EAAwss.  L.  2.  c.  109. 

“  L.  1.  p.  32. 
l}  Nonnus.  L.  i.  p.  38. 
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mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy,  are  reprefentcd  as  fhep- 
herds.  Not  only  the  Gods  Faunus,  Apollo,  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Pales,  Adonis,  but  Eumelus,  Triptolemus,  Eri&honius,  Eu- 
molpus,  Ariftaeiis,  Battus,  Daphnis,  Terambus  of  Egypt, 
and  Gfiris,  are  reprefented  of  that  profeffion.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  find  altars*  and  infcriptions  to  the  fhepherd  2+  Gods. 
Apollo  was  ftyled  N opevg,  and  TloifJLHog ;  and  was  faid  to  have 
been  educated  in  25  Arabia.  When  Rhea  produced  to  the 
world  Pofeidon,  fhe  gave  him  to  the  eare  of  a  s6  fhepherd  to 
bring  him  up  among  the  flocks.  Atlas,  the  great  aflrono- 
mer,  is  reprefented  as  a  fhepherd.  *7  ArAas  (JLCtQrifJLOtTixog  y\v 
AiSW  a«)£. — TloAvsibog  Ss  o  fidvgoL/JoOTroiog  tov  AtXolvtol  tstov 
IIOIMENA  Aizvv  <pii]<riv.  Atlas ,  the  great  mathematician ,  was 
a  perfon  of  Lyb a.  The  Dithyrambic  poet  Polueidos  fays,  that 
Atlas  was  a  Libyan  fhepherd .  There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
temple  of  Ammon  in  Libya  was  built  by  a  fhepherd,  from 
whom  it  received  its  name ;  *8  cato  T8  iSgtMrxjievis  'GToifJ.evog.. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Mufes,  that  they  were  of  fhepherd  ex- 

* 

14  Romas  Infcriptio  Yetus. 

TOIS  NOMIOI2  ©EOIS.  Gruter.  xcii.  n.  4. 

zs  Omne  benignum 

Virus  odoriferis  Arabum  quod  dodtus  in  arvis 

Aut  Amphryfiaco  Pallor  de  gramine  carpfi. 

Statii  Sylv.  L.  1.  Soteria.  v.  104. 

16  Pea.,  rmxx  Tloveiduva  erexe,  t cv  fxev  si  tb-ci/jiv/iv  xaradeaGai,  J'lunvv  evravQa  e^ovra 
fj.ET a  row  apvoov.  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  6 13. 

17  Scholia  in  Lycophron.  v.  879. 

18  Paufanias.  L.  4.  p.  337.  So  alfo  fays  Euftathius.  'O/  <fg  <pxai  tov  exzi  Aia 
Afj-fxma  xA»Gj ivat  an to  Tiros  c/ao cvv/xb  7 ro.ifj.evas,  'OJ^oxarafavTos  tjjs  tb  teps  iS'guasus* 
Schol.  in  Dionyf.  v.  2U. 
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tra&ion,  and  tended  flocks,  which  they  entrufted  to  their  fa¬ 
vourite  Ariftaeus. 

*9  Kcci  fJLlV  SUV  (JLY]XUV  $S(T01V  T}g CCVOV ,  0T(T  SVS[J.QVT0 

A ftfrefiov  <$8iolv  a6u{jlxvtiqv,  t  egvfjLvriv 

OSgVV,  ZOLl  'GTOTOLfJLS  ISgOV  fOOV  A mScLVOio. 

This  is  the  perfon  by  Virgil  ftyled  Paftor  Ariftaeus^  Zethus 
and  Amphion  are  defcribed  as  of  the  fame  profeflion,  though 
kings  of  Thebes.  30  Zy\6os  is  mi  A fj,<piuv  a istyoi  jgcray  'uroifjisvsg. 
Even  the  monfler  Polyphemus  is  taken  notice  of  as  a  mu- 
flcian,  and  a  31  fhepherd.  Macrobius  mentions,  that  among 
the  Phrygians  the  Sun  was  worfhiped  under  a  paftoral  32  cha¬ 
racter  with  a  pipe  and  a  wand.  Tireflas  the  prophet  is 
by  Hyginus  ftyled  Tireflas,  Eueri  fllius,  or  as  fome  read 
it,  Tireflas,  Eurii  fllius,  33  Paftor.  This  was  alfo  one  of  the 
titles  out  of  many  conferred  upon  the  Phenician  Hercules, 
to  whom  they  attributed  the  invention  of  purple.  He  was 
the  chief  Deity,  the  fame  as  Cham,  and  Oms,  the  God  of 
light ;  to  whom  there  is  a  remarkable  invocation  in  the  Dio- 
nuflaca  of  Nonnus. 

10  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  2.  v.  515.  ^ 

The  lame  Poet  of  the  nymph  Cyrene. 

E vBcc  Aptq’atov  QciGu)  rex.ev9  ov  xahe'daiv 

Aypea,  xat  No/xior  ■moAvhriioi ' AifJLovwzis.  L.  2.  v.  568. 

55  Syncellus.  p.  156. 

;I  Homer.  Odyff.  L.  1.  Pallor  Polyphemus  of  Virgil. 

T*  Macrobii  Saturn.  L.  1.  c.  21.  p.  210. 

?!  Hyginus.  Fab.  68.  Euri,  and  Eueris  Filius.  He  is  by  Theocritus  ftyled 
Mams  UvnpetS'm,  Idyl.  24.  v.  70. 
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34  A fgo'fciroov  'H^Ags,  0LVct%  'urvgog,  O^aag  /coc-ps, 

HgAig,  figorsoio  (Ziz  SoTwxpcrxie  ITOIMHN. 

Some  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  were  ftyled  the  pyramids  of 
the  fhepherd  35  Philitis  ;  and  were  faid  to  have  been  built 
by  people,  whom  the  Egyptians  held  in  abomination.:  from 
whence  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  perfons,  by  whom 
thofe  edifices  were  eredted.  Many  hills,  and  places  of  re¬ 
puted  fandtity  were  denominated  from  fhepherds.  Caucafus, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Colchis,  had  its  name  conferred  by  Jupiter 
in  memory  of  Caucafus  a  fhepherd.  35  To  ogog  sig  nary  ra 
voifJLSVog  Kccvmtrov  fj,eTovo{JLCL<rctg.  Mount  Cithaeron  in  Bceotia 
was  called  Afterius ;  but  received  the  former  name  from  one 
Cilheeron,  a  37  fhepherd,  fuppofed  to  have  been  there  fiain. 
I  have  mentioned  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Cadmians  built 
the  temple  of  35  Damater,  or  Ceres,  in  Attica,  where  they 
introduced  her  worfhip.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  mentioned  in  confequence  of  this  by  Hefychius  3  who 
tells  us,  that  the  priefts  of  this  Goddefs  were  of  a  particular 
family,  called  Tloipevroou,  or  the  Shepherd  race.  IloifisviScci, 
yevog ,  g£  ov  o  At]ULY\Tgog  iegevg.  The  Cadmians  therefore,  from 
whom  this  priefthood  came,  muff  have  been  in  a  peculiar 
manner  fhepherds.  The  mountain  Apaefantus  in  Argolis  is 
faid  to  have  been  named  from  39  Apeefantus,  a  fhepherd. 

34  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  40.  p.  1038. 

33  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  128. 

36  Cleanthes  urn  pi  quoted  by  Plutarch  de  Flum.  i'ucru. 

37  Plutarch,  de  Flum.  I 07*551/05. 

33  Herod.  5.  c.  61. 

39  Plut.  de  Fluv.  Inachus. 
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The  Cuthites  fettled  in  Thrace  near  Haemus  in  Sethonia  ;  of 
whom  Stephanus  gives  this  fhort  but  remarkable  hiflory  : 
emhxno  'urgorsgov  N ofJiouoi.  The  author  does  not  fay,  that 
they  were  fhepherds  -y  but  that  they  anciently  were  fo  called  : 
fo  that  it  was  not  fo  much  the  profeflion,  as  the  title  of  the 
people.  They  fettled  in  Hetruria,  and  Latium  ;  in  which 
laft  province  flood  the  city  Praenefte,  of  which  I  have  before 
fpoken.  It  was  faid  to  have  been  of  high  antiquity,  and 
was  founded  by  Cceculus, 

40  Vulcano  genitum  pecora  inter  agreflia  regem, 
Inventumque  focis,  omnis  quern  credidit  aetas. 

We  find  here,  that  the  founder  of  this  city  was  a  fhepherd, 
and  a  king,  and  the  reputed  fon  of  Vulcan,  the  fame  as 
Urius.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  was,  inventum  focis,  be- 
caufe  he  was  ab  origine  from  the  land  of  fire  ;  by  which  is 
meant  Ur  of  Chaldea.  So  the  perfonage,  reprefented  under 
the  character  of  Cacus  upon  Mount  Aventine,  is  by  Livy  faid 
to  have  been  a  fhepherd.  41  Pallor  accola  ejus  loci,  nomine 
Cacus,  ferox  viribus.  He  likewife  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  the  God  of  Fire  :  42Huic  monflro  Vulcanus  erat  pater. 
The  fir  ft  city  which  the  Cadmians  built  in  Boeotia  was 
named  43  Poimandris  ;  or,  as  Euftathius  renders  it,  Poiman- 
dria,  44 II oifiouifgioi ;  the  fame  which  was  afterwards  called 

Tanagra. 

%  -  *  *  • 

40  Virgil.  iEneid.  L.  7.  v.  678. 

41  T.  Livius.  L.  1.  c.  7. 

41  Virgil.  lEn.  L.  8.  v.  198. 

41  H  notpavtys  e'pr  r  ctvrn  th  Tctmyptxy.  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  619. 

44  IloifjLctvS'ptcL  Bs/wr/a?,  y  xact  Tot.voc.yoix  xcc?my.tvrit  Schol.  Lycoph.  v.  326. 

no/fJLCi:  Jot# 
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Tanagra.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  denominated  from  one 
Poimander.  This  name  is  by  interpretation  a  fhepherd,  or 
rather  a  fhepherd  of  men.  It  anfwers  to  the  title  of  Hoi^v 
Aan,  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Homer.  That  excel¬ 
lent  Poet  was  wonderfully  fond  of  every  thing,  which  fa¬ 
voured  of  antiquity  :  and  has  continual  references  to  the  an¬ 
cient  hiffory  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  rites  of  that  country.  He 
fometimes  feems  to  adhere  fuperflitioufly  to  obfolete  terms  ; 
thinking  probably,  that  they  enriched  his  verfe,  and  gave  a 
venerable  air  to  the  narration.  Of  thefe  no  one  occurs  more 
frequently  than  the  title  of  a  fhepherd  Prince,  which  he 
heftows  on  many  of  his  leaders.  It  is  the  tranflation  of  a 
title,  which  the  fons  of  Chus,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  gave 
to  their  Deities,  and  to  their  kings.  Elence  the  writings 
of  Hermes  were  infcribed  the  works  of  the  Shepherd  Prince, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  Greek  tranfcript  :  for  that  was 
written  in  imitation  of  the  former,  and  called  45  Poiman- . 
dras.. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  date  the  progrefs  of  the  Cu- 
thites  under  their  different  appellations  to  Greece ;  and  to 
defcribe  the  rout,  which  they  took  in  their  peregrinations. 

I  have  fhewn,  that  under  the  title  of  Phenicians  and  Cad- 
mians,  they  firfl  fettled  in  Canaan,  and  in  the  region  about 
Tyre  and  Sidon  :  from  whence  they  extended  themfelves  to¬ 
wards  the  midland  parts  of  Syria ;  where  they  built  Antioch. 

V]ciixa.v^ia.  is  by  fome  interpreted  mul&rale :  but  that  was  not  the  original  purport 
of  the  word. 

ts  Hermes  Trifmegiftus,  five  17 oifJLotvSpns. 
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46  Kaw,  mi  Ivocyx  vr  cafes,  'ttgog  tw  Ogonri  'UTOTOLpiw 

ty)V  vvv  A nioyeiocv  tj %  'Bvgiois  'uroAiv  sktitolp.  Cafus ,  and  Belus> 
two  fons  of  Inachus ,  built  the  city  in  Syria ,  which  is  now  called 
A?itioch  upon  the  river  0 routes.  By  Cafus  is  meant  Chus ; 
and  Belus  is  a  Babylonifli  title  of  Flam,  as  well  as  of  his 
immediate  defendants,  who  are  here  alluded  to.  From 
Syria  they  penetrated  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence  to 
Armenia :  and  that  there  were  colonies  here  of  Amonians, 
and  particularly  of  the  Cuthites,  may  be  known  from  the' 
hiflory  of  Cadmus :  but  more  efpecially  from  the  hmilitude 
of  language,  perfon,  and  manners,  which  fubfifted  among 
thefe  47  nations.  Zonaras  is  very  explicit  upon  this  head. 
Fie  mentions  the  incroachments  of  the  fons  of  Ham  in  thefe 
parts  ;  and  fhews  the  extent  of  the  trefpafs,  of  which  they 
were  guilty.  48  Oife  ye  'UT  cafes  Vd  Xccpc  Tr±v  onto  Xvgiocs  xcil 
A £cnvd  mi  AtSocvs  tup  oguv  yr\p  mre<ryov}  mi  oVa  'ur^os  $aAa<r- 
<rocv  olvtuv  eTergcLwro,  (JLS'fcgis  ootceam,  mreiX^OLcn.  In  refpeSl 
to  the  fons  of  Ham ,  they  feized  upon  all  the  inland  country , 
which  reaches  frotn  Syria ,  and  particularly  from  the  mountains 
Abanus ,  and  ILibanus :  and  all  the  region ,  which  from  the?ice  ex¬ 
tends  towards  the  fea ,  even  as  far  as  the  Ocean.  Of  thefe  emi¬ 
grants  Tacitus  has  given  a  curious  account,  which  has  never 

46  Syncellus.  p.  126.  Eufebius.  Chron.  p.  2 

47  By  which  are  meant  the  Syrians,  Arabians  and  Armenians.  To  }xzv  yxo  row 
Apfxencav  edvos,  xxt  to  t gov  Xvgwv,  xxt  tovv  A pxGuv  'zzrcAAwi'  ojxotpvAtxv  eufpxivei  xxtx 

TS  TYIV  S /«AgJCTOr,  XXI  TBS  j&BS,  XXI  TBS  T U)V  (Tto[J.XTUV  %XpXXTVgXS  >CTA. - itXX^etY 

Ss  Set  xxi  t«s  tuv  gG v'jov  T'dTccv  xxTovofxxa  ixi  epicpepex  aAAjjAaus  etvat.  Strabo.  L.  1. 

p.  70. 

43  Zonaras.  L.  1.  p.  21. 

Vol.  II.  B  b 
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been  fufficiently  heeded.  Fie  takes  notice  of  thofe,  who  fet¬ 
tled  in  Canaan,  as  well  as  thofe,  who  pafled  higher  towards 
the  north.  45  Sunt,  qui  tradant  Aflyrios  convenas,  indigum 
agrorum  populum,  parte  ^Tgypti  potitos,  ac  mox  50  proprias 

urbes,  Hebraeafque  terras,,  et  propiora  Syrian  coluifle.  As  the 

* 

Cadmians  fettled  about  Biblus  and  Sidon,  there  feems  in  con- 
fequence  of  it  to  have  been  a  religious  correfpondence  kept 
up  between  this  colony  and  Egypt.  It  is  faid  according  to 
the  enigmatical  turn  of  times,  that  the  head  of  Oftris  was  an¬ 
nually  wafted  by  the  floods  to  51  Biblus.  It  was  reported  to 
have  been  juft  feven  days  in  its  paflage  ;  and  the  whole  was, 
performed  S eiy  l/ocvTihiy,  by  a  voyage  truly  miraculous.  - 
There  are  many  proofs  that  the  religion  of  Syria  came  in- 
great  meafure  from  Egypt.  The  rites-  of  Adonis,  and  the: 
lamentations  upon  his  account  at  Sidon^  and  Biblus,  were 
copies  of  the  mourning  for  Oftris,  and  reprefented  in  the 
fame  52  manner.  Lucian,  having  defcribed  the  pompous 
temple  at  Hierapolis,  fays,  that  there  was  another  in  the 
neighbourhood,  not  of  Aflyrian,  but  Egyptian  original  ;  the 
rites  of  which  were  received  by  the  natives  from  Heliopolis 
in  that  53  country.  This  he  did  not  fee  :  but  he  fpeaks  of  it 
as  very  grand,  and  of  high  antiquity. 

49  Tacitus.  Hift.  L.  5.  c.  2. 

50  It  fhould  perhaps  be  proximas  urbes.  The  fame  hiftory  is  alluded  to  by 
Eufebius.  E tu  AttiSqs  tb  $ogu vews  yucct  tb  Aiyv7rrtuv  y^ara  ec,emaev  AiyuxTB^  h 
ev  riaAa.iq'tvy  xcx.ABy.evri  ’Xuzia,  b  z zroppu  Ap cxQtui  ccxvaocv.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  26. 

51  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria. 

5*  They  were  in  each  country  fcyled  the  mourning  forThamas,  and  Thamuz. 

S3  Ej^8 ci  Se  xcu  aAAo  $omxes  tpcv}  sx  A auvpiov,  aAAa  AiywjrTior ,  to  e'c,  HA/o- 
yroAios  gs  tuv  $cuvixnv  amxeTo.  xA.  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  particulars  I  have  thought  proper  to  difcufs  tho¬ 
roughly,  in  order  to  difclofe  the  true  hiflory  of  the  Cadmi- 
ans :  as  I  am  hereby  enabled  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  people ;  and  to  fhew  who  they  were,  and  from  whence 
they  came.  It  has  been  obferved  by  many  of  the  learned,  that 
fome  particular  race  of  men  fpread  themfelves  abroad,  and 
got  aceefs  among  numberlefs  nations.  Some  have  thought, 
that  they  were  Scythians ;  others.,  that  they  were  Egyptians : 
others  ftill,  that  they  were  from  Phenicia,  and  Canaan.  What 
they  have  faid  upon  the  fubjedl,  however  they  may  feem  to 
differ  from  one  another,  may  in  fome  degree  be  allowed.  But 
I  believe,  that  the  true  account  is  that,  which  I  have  here' 
given.  I  have  endeavoured  with  great  pains  to  fift  the 
hiftory  to  the  bottom :  and  it  is  to  me  manifeft,  that  they 
were  for  the  moft  part  the  Auritae,  thofe  fhepherds  of  Egypt. 
This  people  had  fpread  themfelves  over  that  country  like  a 
deluge :  but  were  in  time  forced  to  retreat,  and  to  betake 
themfelves  to  other  parts.  In  confequence  of  this  they  were 
diffipated  over  regions  far  remote.  They  were  probably  joined 
by  others  of  their  family,  as  well  as  by  the  Canaanites,  and 
the  Caphtorim  of  Paleftina.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Per¬ 
ils,  and  Gedrofia,  under  the  name  of  Oritas.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  Boetica  upon  the  Atlantic  under  the  fame  54  name. 

54  In  Boetica  they  were  called  Oritani.  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  204. 

There  were  Oritae  in  Epirus.  Dicaearchi  Status  Grtecice.  Mstoc  tbt ov  enr-tv  Oeei- 

t ca.  p.  4.  v.  45. 

Oritte  in  Perfis.  Arrian.  L.  4.  c.  26.  alfo  in  Gedrofia.  See  Auditor  Peripli  Maris 
Erythr^i. 

Tlpos  7iiv  S'vacv  tb  IvSb  'sroTccfj.s  Ootjcti .  Schol.  Dionyf.  v.  1095.  flpirca  eQi.o; 
Ivtf'izov.  Steph.  Byzant.  There  were  Oritae  in  Perfis,  hard  by  the  Cutha  of  Jo- 
fephus.  Ant.  L.  9.  c,  4.  and  c.  1 5. 
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They  fettled  in  Colchis,  Thrace,  Phrygia,  Sicily,  and  He- 
truria;  and  upon  the  extreme  parts  of  the  Mediterranean: 
Diluvio  ex  illo  tot  vafta  per  aequora  ve&i. 

Thefe  are  the  migrations,  of  which  the  ancient  hiftorian 
55  Iftrus  wrote  in  a  curious  treatife,  long  ftnce  loft ;  which 
he  infcribed  'UTsgi  tuw  A lyvTTTiwv  olkoikiol;.  We  meet  with  a 
fummary  account  of  them  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  men¬ 
tions,  that  after  the  death  of  Ifts  and  Ofiris  the  Egyptians 
fent  out  many  colonies,  which  were  fcattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  56  C hds  sv  A lyvTtTioi  Qcuri  mi  [xstol  tolvtcl  cnromoig 
'GrAstfct;  AiyvnTs  mroi  'ut&volv  hcunrcigtyOLi  Tty  owsuevty . 
Of  thefe  migrations  there  were  two  remarkable  above  the 
reft  :  the  one  of  the  fons  of  Chus,  concerning  whom  I  have 
been  treating ;  the  other  of  the  lfraelites,  which  was  fome- 
what  later  than  the  former.  The  author  above  takes  notice 
of  both  thefe  occurrences  in  a  moft  valuable  extract,  pre- 
ferved  by  Photius ;  wherein  he  does  not  fufticiently  diftin- 
guifti  the  particular  families  of  thefe  emigrants,  nor  the  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  migration  :  yet  the  account  is  very  cu¬ 
rious  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  each  tranfadtion  plainly  delineated. 
57  Evdvg  av  0  %£vyi\clt3[jlsvuv  t'jjv  clAKobSvm  61  S7riq>oLVE?zTot,  mi 
SgOLflKWTOLTQl  (TVfgOLQEVTeg  S^Spp/eprjO'Cti',  TIVSg  CpOiTlV,  Big  Tty  EA- 
Aafa,  mi  Tivotg  sTspsg  T0%zg,  B’gpnsg  ct^ioMyag  riyspLoi/otg'  cov 
qyzno  A ccvaog,  mi  Ka  Jjaos,  twv  cuKhuv  BnipcLvsgtoLTQi.  'Gel's  'aro- 
Ay$  A sug  sZsneTsv  Big  Tty  m  mXxpLSVty  lafouoiv.  Upon  this ,  as 
fame  writers  tell  us ,  the  moft  eminent  and  enterprifing  of  thofe 

s!  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  382. 

56  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  i.  p.  24. 

57  Ex  Diodori  L.  40.  apud  Photium.  p.  1152. 
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foreigners,  who  were  in  Egypt ,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  country , 
betook  themfelves  to  the  coaft  of  Greece ,  a?id  alfo  to  other  regions,, 
havbig  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of  proper  leaders  for 
that  purpofe.  Some  of  them  were  conducted  by  Danaus ,  and 
Cadmus ,  who  were  the  mofl  illuftrious  of  the  whole.  Eh  ere  were 
beftcle  thefe  a  large ,  but  lefs  noble ,  body  of  people,  who  retired  into 
the  province  called  now  55  fudea. 

When  therefore  we  fpeak  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece  as  far 
back  as  we  can  carry  it,  and  of  the  rites  and  religion  intro¬ 
duced  into  that  country,  we  may  accede  to  the  account  given 
of  them  by  Zonaras.  59  Ez  Xo&iouuv  yctg  heysrcii  (ponryou 

TCtVTct  'UTgog  AiyVTTTQV,  KciKerfsv  'VTgos  'EAA^va^.  All  thefe  things 
caitie  from  Chaldea  to  Egypt ;  and  from  thence  were  derived  to 
the  Greeks.  The  fame  is  attefted  by  60  Jofephus.  What  pre¬ 
ceded  the  arrival  of  the  Cadmians,  and  other  Cuthites,  in 
thefe  parts,  is  utterly  unknown.  With  them  commences  the 
hiftory  of  the  country.  It  is  true  there  are  accounts  con¬ 
cerning  Ere&heus,  Eri&honius,  Cecrops,  and  other  ancient 
kings :  but  they  were  fuperadded  to  the  hiftory  of  Attica,, 
juft  as  the  names  of  Inachus,  Phoroneus,  Apis,  were  to  that 
of  Argos.  It  was  therefore  matter  of  great  furprife  to  So¬ 
lon,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  of  the 
ancient  occurrences  of  their  country,  and  of  the  wars  of 
the  Atlantians,  to  find  the  fame  names  Hand  at  the  head 
of  their  hiftories,  as  were  obfervable  in  thofe  of  Greece 

A  limilar  account  is  given  by  the  fame  author.  L.  i.  p.  24. 

59  Zonaras.  v.  1.  p.  22.  Alfo  Syncellus.  p.  102. 

60  He  is  very  full  upon  this  head.  Contra  Apion.  L.  1.  p.  443.  and  444. 

K  exgoTtog 
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<x  K e%g07rog  ts ,  xcti  E gsydeugy  mi  E giyjlovusy  mi  Egmy6m$>  rm 
:rs  cO\7\wv,  .  For  infiance ,  the  names  of  Cecrops ,  EreElheus ,  Eric- 
thonius ,  Erife&hon ,  others .  Ka*  ra  t&w  yvvoumv  mi  tolvtcl. 

Ihe  names  alfo  of  their  women  were  the  fame .  In  reality  they 
were  all  titles  of  the -Deity,  as  might  be  eaftly  fhewn.  Erec- 
theus  for  inftance  was  the  God  of  the  fea,  and  as  fuch  wor- 
fhiped  by  the  very  people,  who  inlifted  him  among  their 
kings.  This  may  be  proved  from  Athenagoras.  62  A Snvxiog 
:E gsj($£i  Ho<r&fuvi  9vet.  Fhe  Athenian  facrifices  to  Ere&heus , 
the  fame  as  Pofeidon,  Strabo  feems  to  think,  that  moft  of  the 
ancient  names  were  foreign  ;  63  fuch  as  Cecrops,  and  Co- 
drus,  and  Arclus,  and  Cothus  :  and  he  is  certainly  right  in 
his  opinion. 

What  I  have  here  faid,  may  in  fome  degree  prove  a  bafts 
for  the  hiftory  of  Greece.  We  may  indeed  talk  of  Xu  thus, 
Ion,  and  Hellen  :  alfo  of  the  Leleges,  and  Pelafgi,  and  thus 
amufe  ourfelves  in  the  dark:  but  no  real  emolument  can  pof- 
iibly  arife,  till  the  cloud,  with  which  hiftory  has  been  fo  long 
obfcured,  be  done  away.  This  cannot  well  be  effected,  till 
fome  of  the  fir  ft  principles,  upon  which  we  are  to  proceed, 
be  made  out,  and  thefe  great  truths  determined. 

This  inquifition  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  concerning 
fome  of  the  principal  perfonages  in  the  annals  of  Greece. 
For  it  is  impoffible  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  future  hiftory, 
unlefs  what  is  true,  and  what  is  falfe,  be  previoufly  deter- 

61  Plato.  Critias.  Vo\.  3.  p.  no. 

Legatio.  p.  279. 

£’5  K  c&i  a.7ro  ruv  ovofj'CCTCt.v  S  €  enocv  to  (ZoeeQa^ov  efAtycavSTcu.  K  Bxpo-S,  v.ea  KoJoo?, 
xc4i  AijcAos  (read  A^/tAos)  yea  K0G05  y.  A.  L.  7.  p.  495. 
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mined.  All  thofe,  of  whom  I  have  been  treating,  (land 
foremoll  in  the  lifts  of  antiquity,  and  have  been  admitted 
with  too  little  confideration.  Many  of  the  firft  Fathers  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  feeing  the  high  pretentions  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  tried  to  invalidate  their  claim  by  fhewing,  that  all 
their  ancient  heroes  were  fubfequent  to  Mofes.  This  was  the 
repeated  labour  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus,  Eu- 
febius,  Tatianus,  and  others.  It  was  a  point  urged  by  them 
continually  in  their  recommendation  of  the  Scriptures :  as  if 
priority  of  time  were  necelfarily  a  mark  of  truth.  The  bell 
Chronologers  likewife  admit  thefe  perfonages  in  their  com¬ 
putations' :  and  great  pains  have  been  ufed  to  reconcile  the 
contradictions  in  their  hiftories,  and  to  afcertain  the  asra, 
when  they  flourifhed.  Thefe  learned  men  aCted  upon  a  very 
laudable  principle  :  but  failed  in  the  very  beginning  of  their 
procefs.-  For,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  the  queftion 
fhould  not  have  been  about  the  time,  when  thefe  perfons 
lived  ;  but  whether  they  ever  exifted.  The  fathers  proceeded 
upon  very  precarious  grounds ;  and  brought  their  evidence  to 
a  wrong  tell.  They  indeed  Hate  things  very  fairly;  and 
have  authorities  for  all  that  they  advance.  But  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Greeks  were  not  uniform.  And  if  any  Gentile 
writer,  inllead  of  carrying  the  rera  of  Inachus,  and  Phoro- 
neus,  or  of  Dionufus,  and  Perfeus,  towards  the  time  of  Mo¬ 
fes,  had  extended  it  to  the  times  of  the  firll  kings  in  Egypt, 

I  do  not  fee  what  they  could  have  done  :  for  this  perfon  in 
his  turn  could  have  produced  authorities.  They  might  in¬ 
deed  have  difputed  the  point,  and  have  oppofed  evidence  to 
evidence  ;  but  nothing  certain  could  have  enfued. 
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AND  THE 

Memorials  thereof  in  the  Gentile  World. 

THE  hiftory  of  the  Deluge,  as  it  is  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  Mofes,  may  appear  fhort  and  concife ;  yet  abounds 
with  matter :  and  affords  us  a  thorough  infight  into  the  moft 
material  circumftances,  with  which  that  calamity  was  at¬ 
tended.  There  feems  to  have  been  a  great  convulfion  in 
nature,  infomuch  that  all  flefh  died,  eight  perfons  only  being 
faved  :  and  the  means  of  their  deliverance  were  fo  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  very  lafling  impreflions  muff  have  been  left  upon 
their  minds,  after  they  had  furvived  the  fearful  event.  The 
facred  writer  has  moreover  given  us  the  reafons,  why  it 
pleafed  God  to  bring  this  flood  upon  the  world,  to  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  work  of  his  hands.  1  The  earth  was  corrupt 

1  Genef.  c.  6.  v.  1 1.  &c. 
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before  God ;  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.  And  God 
looked  up  on  the  earth ,  and  behold ,  it  was  corrupt :  for  all  flefij 
had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.  And  God  fiaid  unto 
Noah ,  The  end  of  all  fleflo  is  come  before  me  ;  for  the  earth  is 
filled  with  violence  through  them  :  and  behold ,  I  will  deftroy  them 
with  the  earth.  Make  thee  an  ark  of  Gopher  wood. — And  this; 
is  the  fafiloion>  which  thou  floalt  make  it  of:  ’The  length  of  the  ark 
fall  be  three  hundred  cubits ,  .the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits ,  and 
the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits.  A  window  Jhalt  thou  make  to  the' 
ark ,  and  in  a  cubit  jhalt  thou  finif  it  above  :  and  the  door  of  the 
ark  jhalt  thou  jet  in  the  fide  thereof. — Thus  did  Noah  :  according- 
to  all ,  that  God  commanded  him ,  fo  did  he. — *  And  Noah  went 
in ,  and  his  fonsy  and  his  wife ,  and  his  fons  wives  with  him ,  into 
the  ark ,  becaufe  of  the  waters  of  the  flood. — "‘In  the  fix  hundredth 
year  of  Noah's  lifey  in  the  fecond  month ,  the  feventeenth  day  of 
the  month ,  the  fame  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep' 
broken  upy  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  In  the  felf  fame 
day  entered  Noah ,  &c. — And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the 
ark  two  and  two  of  all  fleflo ,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life.  And 
they  that  went  in ,  went  in  male  and  female  of  all  fleflo ,  as  God 
had  commanded  him  :  and  the  Lord  flout  him  in.  And  the 
flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth  :  and  the  waters  increafed y 
and  bare  tip  the  ark ,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the  earth. —2 3  4 Ana ■ 
all  fleflo  died ,  that  moved  upon,  the  earth — All^  in  whofe  ?ioflrils 
was  the  breath  of  life — And  every  living  fub fiance  was  de- 


2  Genef.  c.  7.  v.  7. 

3  Genef.  c.  7.  v.  11.  &c. 

4  Genef.  c.  7.  v.  21,  &e. 
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firoyed .  And  the  waters  'prevailed  upo?i  the  earth  an  hundred 
and  fifty  days. 

We  find  from  the  above,  that  the  Patriarch  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  were  inclofed  in  an  ark,  or  covered  float ;  wherein  there 
was  only  one  window  of  a  cubit  in  dimenfions.  This  was 
of  fmall  proportion  in  refped  to  the  bulk  of  the  machine, 
which  was  above  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  was  more¬ 
over  clofed  up,  and  faftened  :  fo  that  the  perfons  within  were 
configned  to  darknefs  :  having  no  light,  but  what  muff  have 
been  adminiftered  to  them  from  lamps  and  torches.  They 
therefore  could  not  have  been  eye-witneffes  to  the  general 
calamity  of  mankind.  They  did  not  fee  the  mighty  eruption 
of  waters,  nor  the  turbulence  of  the  feas  :  when  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up.  Yet  the  crafh  of 
mountains  and  the  noife  of  the  cataracts  could  not  but  have 
founded  in  their  ears  :  and  poflibly  the  cries  of  people  may 
have  reached  them  ;  when  families  and  nations  were  over¬ 
whelming  in  the  floods.  The  motion  too  of  the  ark  mull 
have  been  very  violent  at  this  tempeftuous  feafon :  all  which 
added  to  the  gloom,  and  uncertainty,  in  which  they  were  in¬ 
volved,  could  not  but  give  them  many  fearful  fenfations ; 
however  they  may  have  relied  on  Providence,  and  been  up¬ 
held  by  the  hand  of  Heaven.  We  find  that  the  machine,  in 
which  they  were  fecured,  is  termed  Thebah,  an  ark,  or  chef!. 
It  was  of  fuch  a  model  and  confirudion  as  plainly  indicated, 
that  it  was  never  defigned  to  be  managed,  or  direded  by  the 
hands  of  men.  And  it  feems  to  have  been  the  purpofe  of 
Providence  throughout  to  fignify  to  thofe,  who  were  faved, 
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as  well  as  to  their  latefb  pofterity,  that  their  prefervation  was 
not  in  any  degree  effected  by  human  means. 

After  this  the  facred  hiftorian  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 

5  God  remembered  Noah ,  and  every  living  things — that  was 
with  him  in  the  ark  :  that  the  fountains  of  the  deep ,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  flopped ,  and  the  ram  frotti  heaven  was 
reft  rained,.  — 5  6  And  the  ark  refted  in  the  feventh  months  o?t  the 
feventeenth  day  of  the  month ,  upon  the  mount  am  s  of  Ararat. 
And  the  waters  decreafed  continually  until  the  tenth  mo?ith  :  in 
the  tenth  months  on  the  firft  day  of  the  months  were  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  feen .  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  the  end  of  forty 
days ,  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark ,  which  he  had 
made  :  And  he  fent  forth  a  raven ;  which  went  forth  to  and  fro , 
until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.  Alfo  he  fent 
forth  a  dove  from  him ,  to  fee  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off 
the  face  of  the  ground  :  But  the  dove  found  no  reft  for  the  foie 
of  her  foot ;  and  floe  returned  unto  him  into  the  ark . — And  he 
flayed  yet  other  feven  days  ;  and  again  he  fent  forth  the  dove  out 
of  the  ark  :  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  even  mg ;  and 
lo ,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  pluckt  off  r  fo  Noah  knew  that 
the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.  And  he  flayed  yet 
other  feven  days  ;  and  fent  forth  the  dove  \  which  returned  not 
again  unto  him  any  more. — And  in  the  fecojid  month ,  on  ike  feven 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  months  was  the  earth  dried.  And  God 
J'pake  unto  Noah ,  faying ,  Go  forth  of  the  ark.  And  Noah  went 
forth ,  and  his  fons ,  and  his  wife ,  and  his  fons  wives  with  him.  And 

5  Genef.  c.  8.  v.  1,  &c. 

6  Genef.  c.  8.  v.  4,  &c. 
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Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord ;  and  took  of  every  clean 
beaft  and  of  every  clean  fowl ,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  on 
the  altar . 

Thefe  are  the  principal  circumftances  in  this  wonderful 
occurrence ;  which  I  have  produced  in  the  words  of  the  di¬ 
vine  hiftorian,  that  I  might  not  do  injury  to  his  narration  : 
and  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as,  one  might  well  imagine, 
would  be  long  had  in  remembrance.  We  may  reafonably 
fuppofe,  that  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  event  would 
be  gratefully  commemorated  by  the  Patriarch  himfelf ;  and 
tranfmitted  to  every  branch  of  his  family  :  that  they  were 
made  the  fubjedt  of  domeftic  converfe  ;  where  the  hiftory 
was  often  renewed,  and  ever  attended  with  a  reverential 
awe  and  horror :  efpecially  in  thofe  who  had  been  wit- 
neffes  to  the  calamity,  and  had  experienced  the  hand  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  their  favour.  In  procefs  of  time,  when  there 
was  a  falling  off  from  the  truth,  we  might  further  expedt 
that  a  perfon  of  fo  high  a  charadler  as  Noah,  fo  particu¬ 
larly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Deity,  could  not  fail  of  being  re¬ 
verenced  by  his  pofterity  :  and,  when  idolatry  prevailed,  that 
he  would  be  one  of  the  fir  ft  among  the  fons  of  men,  to 
whom  divine  honours  would  be  paid.  Daftly,  we  might 
conclude  that  thefe  memorials  would  be  interwoven  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Gentile  world  :  and  that  there  would  be 
continually  allufions  to  thefe  ancient  occurrences  in  the  rites 
and  myfteries ;  as  they  were  pradtifed  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  conformity  to  thefe  fuppofttions  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  fhew,  that  thefe  things  did  happen  :  That  the  hiftory  of 
the  deluge  was  religioufiy  preferved  in  the  firft  ages :  That 
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every  circumftance  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  hifto- 
rians  and  mythologifts  of  different  countries :  and  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  particularly  found  in  the  facred  rites  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Greece. 

It  will  appear  from  many  circumftances  in  the  more  an¬ 
cient  writers,  that  the  great  Patriarch  was  highly  reverenced 
by  his  pofterity.  They  looked  up  to  him  as  a  perfon  pecu¬ 
liarly  favoured  by  heaven  ;  and  honoured  him  with  many 
titles  ;  each  of  which  had  a  reference  to  fome  particular 
part  of  his  hiftory.  They  ftyled  him  Prometheus,  Deuca¬ 
lion,  Atlas,  Theuth,  Zuth,  Xuthus,  Inachus,  Ofiris.  When 
there  began  to  be  a  tendency  towards  idolatry.;  and  the  ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Sun  was  introduced  by  the  pofterity  ©f  Ham ; 
the  title  of  Helius  among  others  was  conferred  upon  him. 
They  called  him  alfo  Mi^,  and  Mai/,  which  is  the  Moon  ;  the 
fecret  meaning  of  which  name  I  fhall  hereafter  fhew.  Wheti 
colonies  went  abroad,  many  took  to  themfelves  the  title  of 
Minyadae  and  Minyae  from  him ;  juft  as  others  were  denomi¬ 
nated  Achaemenidae,  Auritae,  Heliadae,  from  the  Sun.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  former  name  are  to  be  found  in  Arabia,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  natives  at  Orchomenos  were 
ftyled  Minyae  ;  as  were  alfo  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thef- 
faly.  It  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Arcadians,  interpreted 
7  2s7o]i vltou,  Lunares  :  but  grew  obfolete.  Noah  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ZsvSj  Zeus,  and  Dios.  He  was  the  planter  of  the  vine, 

7  'Kctt  'Api^ecv  0  X/o;  ev  Teat  Sreceo-i  yxi  Aiorvaios  0  X«A xifevs  ev  'xr^coTiu  xricrtvf 
tcc  ovtx  (pecan,  xxi  eQvos  <Ts  Apx.ecS'tas  XsAwtccs  eivxi.  Schol.  in  Apollon.  R hod. 
L.  4.  v.  264. 


and 
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and  the  inventer  of  8  fermented  liquors :  whence  he  was  de¬ 
nominated  Zeuth,  which  fignifies  ferment ;  rendered  Z svc, 
Zeus,  by  the  Greeks.  He  was  alfo  9  Dionufos,  interpreted 
by  the  Latines  Bacchus,  but  very  improperly.  Bacchus  was 
Chus,  the  grandfon  of  Noah  ;  as  Ammon  may  be  in  general 
efteemed  Ham,  fo  much  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians. 

As  many  of  thefe  terms  were  titles,  they  were  not  always 
uniformly  adapted  :  nor  were  the  ancients  confident  in  their 
mythology.  But  nothing  has  produced  greater  confufton  in 
thefe  ancient  hiftories,  than  that  fatal  turn  in  the  Greeks  of 
reducing  every  unknown  term  to  fome  word,  with  which 
they  were  better  acquainted.  In  fhort,  they  could  not  reft, 
till  they  had  formed  every  thing  by  their  own  idiom  ;  and 
made  every  nation  fpeak  the  language  of  Greece.  Among' 
the  people  of  the  eaft  the  true  name  of  the  Patriarch  was 
preferved  :  they  called  him  Noas,  Naus,  and  fometimes  con¬ 
tracted,  Nous  :  and  many  places  of  fandity,  and  many  rivers 
were  denominated  from  him.  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomeme 
had  been  in  Egypt ;  and  had  there  obtained  fome  knowledge 
of  this  perfonage.  He  fpoke  of  him  by  the  name  of  Noas 
or  Nous  ;  and  both  he  and  his  difciples  were  fenfible  that  it 
was  a  foreign  appellation  :  yet  he  has  well  nigh  ruined  the 
whole  of  a  very  curious  hiftory,  which  he  had  been  taught,. 

8  T ov  Qci^iv  Aicwaov.  Diod.  Sic.  L.  i.  p.  n. 

AAAa  xcti  tbs  a.7rr,yf.;60[jLivriv  e^cvras  'zzpci  (pvr eiccv  a.fj.7re Ab  a7nrAAoTpso-- 

fs.SiiW)  rxccbeiv  to  x-XToca-x-Sva^o^ov  ex  ruv  xoitl&uv  'z&op.cc,  ^.enrOfxevov  t>!5  'urepi 

tov  oivov  evooS'icci.  Diod.  Sic.  L.  3.  p.  207. 

Noig,  0?  x£3cAj)t at  Ctto  evioov  ZlevxxAioov .  Theophil.  ad  Autolyc.  L.  2.  p.  370. 

9  HcpOil^Oi  Tts  Aly  l/TTT/05  6V  T Cli  %C0VCL5  TB  Nojg, 

Qi  Nwe  Jcoci  Azo;oi7o?j: ?c«<  Qcnpu  xaAtnco.-  Tzetzes  Chih.io.  Hill.  335. 
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by  taking  the  terms  in  a  wrong  acceptation,  and  then  mak- 
ing  inferences  in  c 
yogouoi  egfJLY)vevx<ri  Nsv  [jlsv  rov  A ty\v  c h  A9 tyvoLV  Tsyynv — 
Il^op^sa  is  Nav  shsyov'  W^opjfsicL  yag  s$iv  cuvbgomoig  o  mg' 
iio  mi  uvSsvonca  Tsg  avQguxxg  [Asm7rs7rh.ci<&ou,  idhovon  otzo 
liiuTsictg  sig  ymnv.  The  difciples  of  Anaxagoras  fay ,  that  Nous 
is  by  interpretation  the  Deity  Dis ,  or  Dios  :  and  they  call  Athena , 
Art  or  Science — They  likewife  efteem  Nous  the  fame  as  11  Pro- 
metheus.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  why  they  looked 
upon  Nous  to  have  been  Prometheus  :  becaufe  he  was  the  re - 
7iewer  of  mankind ;  and  was  faid ,  p,ST<X7tS7c7\aStcti  ;  to  have 
faf doned  them  again ,  after  that  they  had  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
tindt.  All  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  words  above.  But 
the  author,  while  he  is  giving  this  curious  account,  ftarts 
alide ;  and  forgetting  that  he  is  confelfedly  treating  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  term,  recurs  to  his  own  language  ;  and  from  thence 
frames  a  folution  of  the  ftory.  He  tells  us  that  Nous,  which 
he  had  been  fpeaking  of  as  a  proper  name,  was  after  all  a 
Grecian  term,  vsg,  the  mind  :  that  the  mind  was  Prometheia  ; 
and  Prometheus  was  faid  to  renew  mankind ,  from  7iew  forming 
their  minds  ;  and  leadmg  them  by  cidtivation  from  ignorance  to 
12  knowledge.  Thus  have  the  Greeks  by  their  affectation  con¬ 
tinually 

Eufeb.  Hift.  Synagoge.  p.  374.  What  is  rendered  Na«,  fliould  be  exprefled 
No  of  or  Notk. 

Eufebius  in  another  place  mentions  npo/Aevs,  os  'mXa.TTeiv  av^poo7ras  stiver 0. 
Chron.  Can.  p.  103. 

Atovuaov,  Aios  Nan*  Macrob.  Saturnal.  L.  1.  c.  18. 

Nas,  4urt!,,5  '&oTctf/.os,  x<xi  v  jxovocs.  Hefych. 

Ftilgentius  fays  the  fame  from  Apollophanes,  c.  2.  p.  628.  Apollophanes  in 

facro 


onfequence  of  this  abufe.  10  0 1  os  Avol^ol- 
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tinually  ruined  hiftory  :  and  the  reader  may  judge,  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  fee  the  truth  through  the  mift,  with  which  it  is 
environed.  One  would  imagine,  that  Homer  had  an  eye  to 
this  fatality  in  his  countrymen,  when  he  made  the  following 
pathetic  exclamation  : 

13  A  fefooiy  T l  K&KQV  T otis  'GTOL^TS  VVKTl  fJ£V  VfHM 
E iXVCITCLl  KSQOLhCU  TS,  'UrgOtTUKCt  T£. — HsA/os  tie 
Ovgotvx  g^a7roAwAs,  kol/.y\  S’  S7ritietigo(JLSV  ct^Xvg. 

Near  the  temple  of  Eleufinian  Damater  in  Arcadia,  were 
two  vaft  ftones,  called  Pctroma  :  one  of  which  was  eredt ; 
and  the  other  was  laid  over,  and  inferted  into  the  former. 

There  was  a  hollow  place  in  the  upper  ftone,  with  a  lid  to 

■\ 

it.  In  this  among  other  things  was  kept  a  kind  of  malk, 
which  was  thought  to  reprefent  the  countenance  of  Dama¬ 
ter,  to  whom  thefe  ftones  were  facred.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumftance,  becaufe  there  was  a  notion  among  the  Pheneatas, 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftridt,  that  the  Goddefs 
came  into  thefe  parts  in  an  age  very  remote,  even  before  the 
days  of  Naos,  or  Noah.  54  <f>ev£onuv  tie  e?i  A oyog,  mi  'GTgiv  r\ 
N aov  ctQiKS&cu  ycifi,  mi  enccvSa  A tjfJLriTgct  'ur?\cim[JLev,i)v. 

Suidas  has  preferved  from  fome  ancient  author  a  curious 
memorial  of  this  wonderful  perfonage ;  whom  he  affedts  to 
diftinguifh  from  Deucalion,  and  ftyles  N uvvoucog,  Nannacus. 

15  N ctvvciKQGy  'GTcLhcuog  OL\)Y\g  'GTgo  Aevmhiuvog.  Thtov  tpouri  Ba<n- 

iacro  carmine  fcribit  Satumum  quafi  facrum  Nyr,  Nas  enim  Greece  fenfus  dici-tur : 
aut  fatorem  Nar. 

15  Horn,  Odyff.  T.  V.  351. 

,+  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  630.  Naos  is  certainly  a  tranfpofition  for  Noa?,  Noah. 

15  There  is  fome  miftake  in  this  name.  Nawaxos  may  have  been  a  variation  foY 
Nauaxos,  Noacus :  or  it  may  be  for  Nau-Naxo-',  Noah  Rex. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  A sa 
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Asa  ysi/e<r6ou}—o$  'vrgoeifroo;  rov  fisXh. optcc  zctTcixhvrfzoi/,  <rvv- 
uyocywii  'urana,;  sig  ro  isgov  fjoer  a  SoiKgmv  Uersvtrs,  K  ou  'uruo- 

GlfJLlCL  S7Ti  N  Ctl/VOUtZ,  S7TI  TVV  <r$Q$gOL  'UTcChOUttV  KOLl  Oi^gCLim. 
Nannacus  was  a  perfon  of  great  antiquity ,  prior  to  the  time 
of  Deucalion.  He  is  Jaid  to  have  been  a  king ,  who  forefeeing 
the  approaching  deluge ,  colleSled  every  body  together ,  and  led. 
them  to  a  temple ;  where  he  offered  up  his  prayers  for  them , 
accompanied  with  many  tears.  Dhere  is  likewife  a  proverbial 
expreffon  about  Nannacus  \  which  is  applied  to  people  of  great 
antiquity .  Suidas  has  done  great  injury  to  this  curious  trar 
dition  by  a  mifapplication  of  the  proverb  at  the  clofe.  What 
he  alludes  to  was  ret  Nawazs  kXciiw,  vel  ofogoiiGU ;  a  proverb, 
which  had  no  relation  to  time,  nor  to  ancient  perfons  ;  but 
was  made  ufe  of  in  a  general  calamity ;  whenever  it  could 
with  propriety  be  laid,  I  f offer,  as  Noah  fuffered ;  or,  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  Noah  are  renewed  in  me.  Stephanus  gives  great 
light  to  this  hiftory,  and  fupplics  many  deficiencies.  He. 
calls  the  perfon  Annaeus  ;  and  like  Suidas,  makes  him  of 
great  antiquity,  even  prior  to  the  reputed  asra  of  Deu¬ 
calion.  He  fuppofes  him  to  have  lived  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  years :  at  which  period,  according  to  an  oracle,  all 
mankind  were  to  be  deftroyed.  This  event  happened  by 
a  deluge  ;  which  this  author  calls  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
inflead  of  Annaeus.  In  confequence  of  this  unfortunate 
diftin&ion  between  two  characters,  which  were  one  and  the 
fame,  he  makes  the  aged  perfon  to  be  deftroyed  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  calamity,  and  Deucalion  to  be  faved.  He  takes  notice 
of  the  proverb,  and  mentions  the  renewal  of  the  world. 

Oacrt 
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16  Qolvi  oti  w  Tig  Avvoutog ,  og  sfyrsv  V7tsg  tol  Tgioucocrict  sty\' 
tbs  Jg  fjLCLiirevra&ou  eoog  Tii/og  (&iwa,s<r6ou.  E$o6yi  <5 e 

%£j]<rp)£,  on  tbtb  TgAsvnjo'an'os  'urctnsg  I'lcc^a^cronca,  0 1 
Se  Qgvyeg  aKHcrounreg  edgr\vvv  trtpofywg*  af  b  'uroigoifiict,  to  ski 

A VVCUL3  KXOLVTSIV,  67TI  TCjOV  hlCLV  OUtTl£o[JL£VW9.  Fevopeviz  h  T8 
KCtTCacXV(T[JLiZ  £7Tl  AeVKOAlUVOg,  TJTOCVTSg  $lSQ6oigYl<rctV.  Aw%Y)gCiV- 

$£i<rY)g  Jg  r rjg  yqg,  0  Z svg  ey.t'XtvvB  r a  HgofJLY}6ei  mi  tj  A0i^a, 
gjJwAa  <JWAa<ra/  g/c  tb  'EHiAb,  '5rgo<rKuhe<roi(JLSvog  tbs  cm- 
I uxg  e[JL<pv<TYi<roLi  'utoltiv  sxsXevtrs,  m  1  fyma  oltctsKstcu.  The 
tradition  is ,  that  there  was  formerly  a  king  named  Annaeus , 
the  extent  of  whofe  life  was  above  17  three  hundred  years.  'The 
people ,  who  were  of  his  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance,  had 
enquired  of  an  oracle,  how  long  he  was  to  live.  And  there  was 
an  anfwer  given ,  that  when  Amiacus  died,  all  mankind  would 
be  deftroyed.  The  Phrygians  upon  this  account  made  great 
lamentations  :  from  whence  arofe  the  proverb ,  to  £7Ti  Avvottcz 
kKolvtsiv,  the  lamentation  for  Annaeus  \  made  ufe  of  for  people 
or  circumfiances  highly  calamitous.  When  the  food  of  Deuca¬ 
lion  came,  all  mankind  was  deftroyed,  according  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold.  Afterwards ,  when  the  fur  face  of  the  earth  began 
to  be  again  dry,  Zeus  ordered  Prometheus  and  Minerva  to 
make  images  of  clay  in  the  form  of  men  :  and  when  they  were 

16  Stephan.  Byzant.  Ikchm. 

17  Noah  lived  above  three  hundred  years  after  the  flood ;  which  this  writer  has 
fuppofed  to  have  been  his  term  of  life  when  the  flood  came.  The  ancients  efti- 
mated  the  former  life  of  Noah,  or  Ofiris,  to  his  entrance  into  the  ark  :  this  interval 
in  the  ark  was  efleemed  a  ftate  of  death  :  and  what  enfued  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fecond  life,  and  the  renewal  of  nature.  This  will  appear  all  through  the  Gentile 
hiftory  of  the  deluge. 

D  d  2  ftnifhed. 
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JiniJJjed ,  he  called  the  winds ,  and  made  them  breathe  into  eachy 
and  render  them  vital.  However  the  ftory  may  have  been 
varied,  the  principal  outlines  plainly  point  out  the  per  foil, 
who  is  alluded  to  in  thefe  hiftories.  Many  perfonages  hav¬ 
ing  been  formed  out  of  one  has  been  the  caufe  of  great  con¬ 
fusion  both  in  thefe  inftances,  and  in  numberlefs  others* 
Indeed  the  whole  mythology  of  the  ancients  has  by  thefe 
means  been  fadly  clouded.  It  is,  I  think,  manifeft,  that 
Annaeus  and  Nannacus,  and  even  Inachus,  relate  to  Noa- 
chus,  or  Noah.  And  not  only  thefe,  but  the  hiflories  of 
Deucalion,  and  Prometheus  have  a  like  reference  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  ;  in  the  fix  hundredth  year  (and  not  the  three  hun¬ 
dredth)  of  whofe  life  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earths 
Pie  was  the  father  of  mankind,  who  were  renewed  in  him.. 
Plence  he  is  reprefented  by  another  author,  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Prometheus,  as  a  great  artift,  by  whom  men  were 
formed  anew,  and  were  inftruCted  in  all  that  was  good.  He 
makes  19  Minerva  cooperate  with  him  in  making  images  of 
clay,  according  to  the  hiftory  before  given :  but  he  addition¬ 
ally  gives  to  her  the  province  of  infpiring  them  with  a  living 
foul,  inilead  of  calling  the  winds  together  for  that  purpofe. 
Hence  the  foul  of  man  according  to  Lucian  is  an  emanation 
of  Divine  Wifdom. 

Noah  was  the  original  Cronus,  and  Zeus;  though  the  latter 

is  a  title  conferred  fometimes  upon  his  fon,  Ham. 

* 

18  Genef.  c.  7.  v.  11. 

19  K at  to  fjitv  oAov,  a p^nex-Toor  coitos  (0  rioo/x^eus)  nv  cvveigyu^'TO  S'e  roi  xai 
y\  A0w'a,  EMI1NEOT2 A  t ov  hjvAov,  xat  iy.-\v%cc  htoibocc  UvtxiTcc  nyAtxa-fJ.cx.Tcc. 
Lucian.  Prometh.  in  Verbis.  VoL  1.  p.  1 6. 


Ugomros 
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30  Ilgwrim  [jlsv  ccvccctrsv  smy^onwv  Kgovos  ctv^wv  * 

Ex  J g  ysygr*  avros  qlvoZ  (JLByctQ.  svgvm ra  Z svg. 

There  is  a  very  particular  expreflion  recorded  by  Glemens 
of  Alexandria,  and  attributed  to  Pythagoras;  who  is  faid  to 
have  called  the  fea  21  Kgoys  $oucgvovy  the  tear  of  Cronus :  and 
there  was  a  further  tradition  concerning  this  perfon,  22  xara- 
Tiveiv  7  ct  TSKvct,  that  he  drank ,  or  fee  allowed  up ,  all  his  chil¬ 
drens.  The  tears  of  Ids  are  reprefented  as  very  myfterious. 
They  are  faid  to  have  flowed,  whenever  the  Nile  began  to 
rife,  and  to  flood  the  country.  The  overflowing  of  that  river 
was  the  great  fource  of  affluence  to  the  people :  and  they 
looked  upon  it  as  their  chief  blefling  :  yet  it  was  ever  attended 
with  myflical  tears,  and  lamentations.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  obfervable  at  Coptos,  where  the  principal  Deity  was 
Ifis.  23  Coptos  eft  civitas  Mareotica  dLgypti,  in  qua  Id  verfa 
in  Ifidem  colitur  r  cujus  facris  fiftro  celebratis  Nilus  exaeftuat, 
— Proventum  frucluum  iEgyptii  quasrunt  ufque  ad  veros 
plancftus  :  namque  irrigatio  Nili  fupradidlorum  fletibus  im- 
ploratur.  This  writer  imagines,  that  the  tears  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  the  people  were  to  implore  an  inundation  :  and  the 
tears  of  Ifis  according  to  Paufanias  were  fuppofed  to  make 

the  river  fwell.  But  all  this  was  certainly  faid,  and  done,  in. 

r  % 

$ 

10  L-actant.  de  Falf.  Relig.  V.  i.  c.  13.  p.  6r. 

2t  T oiuvTot  xai  01  rivfyctyo^e.oi  wtrcrovTO)  n.epo'Upoi'vi  jxev  xuvccs  ms-  mXctvYnca, 
Kpcvti  S'e  Jaxpuov  niv  S’aA.aco’ar,  a.XK‘nyop'-ivrgi  xcu  fj.uot<x  eiri  pwoio.i  hjpoiu.ev  av  vtto 
re  ipiAoaotpuv,  U7 to  re  rzoimwv  aiviyfj.ccr^Ms  etpv^erct.  Clemens  of  the  wilful  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  Strom.  L.  5.  p.  676. 

11  Etymolbg.  Magnum. 

15  Lutatius  Placid.us  in  Stat.  Theb.  L.  1.  v.  265. 
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•  1 

memorial  of  a  former  flood,  of  which  they  made  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  a  type. 

As  the  Patriarch  was  by  fome  reprefented  as  a  king  called. 
Naachus  and  Nauachus ;  fo  by  others  he  was  ftyled  Inachus, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  at  Argos.  For  colonies,  where- 
ever  they  came,  in  procefs  of  time  fuperadded  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  they  brought,  to  the  hiftories  of  the  countries, 
where  they  fettled.  Hence  Inachus  was  made  a  king  of 
Greece;  and  Phoroneus,  and  Apis  brought  in  fucceflion  after 
him.  But  I  have  more  than  once  taken  notice,  that  Ina¬ 
chus  was  not  a  name  of  Grecian  original.  It  is  mentioned 
by  24  Eufebius  in  his  account  of  the  firft  ages,  that  there 
reigned  in  Egypt  Tdelegonus ,  a  prince  of  foreign  extraction  ;  who 
was  the  fon  of  Orus  the  fiepherd^  and  the  feventh  in  defcent 
from  Inachus.  And  in  the  fame  author  we  read,  that  a  co¬ 
lony  went  forth  from  that  country  into  Syria,  where  they 
founded  the  ancient  city  Antioch :  and  that  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  26  Cafes  and  Belus ,  who  were  fins  of  Inachus.  Thefe 
events  were  far  more  early  than  any  hiftory  of  Greece  ;  let 
it  be  removed  as  far  back,  as  tradition  can  be  carried.  But 
otherwife,  what  relation  can  a  prince  of  Egypt,  or  Cafus 
and  Belus,  who  came  originally  from  Babylonia,  have  with 
a  fuppofed  king  of  Argos  ?  By  Inachus  is  certainly  meant 
Noah  :  and  the  hiftory  relates  to  fome  of  the  more  early  de- 

14  Paufan.  L.  10.  p.  881. 

In  iEgypto  regnavit  Telegonus  Oris  paftoris  filius,  l'eptimus  ab  Inacho.  Eu- 
feb.  Chron.  Verf.  Lat.  p.  14. 

10  Kcccrc, s  y-ca  BjjAo;,  [va.%y  -zuaiS'e^  'woos  to  Ogcmti  -zer otx[/.u  nh.  Eufeb.  Chron. 
p.  24.  See  alio  Zonaras.  L.  1.  p.  21.. 
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fcendants  of  the  Patriarch.  His  name  has  been  rendered 
very  unlike  itfelf,  by  having  been  lengthened  with  termina¬ 
tions  ;  and  otherwife  faffiioned  according  to  the  idiom  of 
different  nations.  But  the  circumffances  or  the  hiftory  are  fo 
precife  and  particular,  that  we  cannot  mifs  of  the  trufch. 

He  feems  in  the  Eaft  to  have  been  called  Noas,  Noahs, 
Nufus,  and  Nus ;  and  by  the  Greeks  his  name  was  com¬ 
pounded  Dionufus.  The  Amonians,  wherever  they  came, 
founded  cities  to  his  honour  :  hence  places  called  Nufa  will 
often  occur.  Hefychius  fays,  that  there  were  both  cities 
and  mountains  ftyled  Nufean  in  many  parts  of  the  27  world  : 
and  he  indances  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Eruthrea,  Thracia,  Theffaly,  Cilicia,  India,  Libya,  Lydia, 
Macedonia,  the  ifland  Naxos ;  alfo  a  Nufa  near  mount  Pan- 
gasus ;  and  a  place  of  this  name  in  Syria,  the  fame,  which 
was  called  afterwards  Scythopolis.  There  was  alfo  a  place 
called  Nufa  upon  mount  Caueafus  ;  and  upon  Helicon  :  alfo. 
in  the  18  ifland  Euboea  ;  where  was  a  notion,  that  grapes 
would  bloffom,  and  come  to  perfection  in  one  day.  Of  the 
Nufa  in  India  Philoftratus  takes  notice  ;  and  fays,  that  from 
thence  Dionufus  had  the  title  of  Nufios.  29  Nucnos  yug  0  Aio- 
vvnog  ctvro  Trig  ev  hS'oig  Nwrris  ovo^y^erui.  But  this,  if  the 
author  fays  the  truth,  muff  have  been  owing  to  a  great  mif- 


17  IsWa,  xai  Nuo-wiijt'  o^os,  fc?  xaG  hcc  tottov"  yap  ApaCtas,  AiQiqtt.uSj  Aiyvins, 

EacuAwro?,  Ep8g>af,  ©paxw,  OerTaA<a?,  KiAixixt,  lvS'ixv-y  A<£W,  Ai/JW?,  MaxfJV 

'urepi  to  riafyaior,  T07ros  "Xvcia 5.  Hefych. 

13  ErOa.  Sia.  fjuott  tytgpas  tuv  ajaTriAov  (pxciv  caQitv,  xca  tqv  fiorpur  '&$7r<xin(rQoti~ 

Steph.  Byzant. 

I*9  Vit.  Apollon.  Tyan.  L.  2.  p.  56. 
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take ;  for  there  were,  as  I  have  fhewn,  many  30  cities  fo 
called  ;  which  did  not  give  the  name  ;  but  were  all  univer- 
fally  denominated  from  him.  Thefe,  though  widely  diftant, 
being  fituated  in  countries  far  removed,  yet  retained  the  fame 
original  hiftories ;  and  were  generally  famous  for  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  the  vine.  Milled  by  this  limilarity  of  traditions 
people  in  aftertimes  imagined,  that  Dionufus  mult  neceflarily 
have  been,  where  his  hiftory  occurred :  and  as  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Greeks  to  place  every  thing  to  the  account  of 
conqueft;  they  made  him  a  great  conqueror,  who  went  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  the  vine  :  31  Aiowrov  sneKdoncc  fjLsra  'tzra- 

< TOW  TJ ]V  OlKi$[JL£VYlVy  T£  Ti (pVTSLCLV  TY)V  CtpLZB^H,  KOU  T TT\V 

2V  tqi;  tyrng-  ow'ofonj/w  toov  (ZoTgvuv.  It  is  faid,  that  Dionu¬ 
fus  went  with  an  army  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and 
taught  mankind ,  as  he  pajfed  along,  the  method  of  planting 
the  vine  ;  and  how  to  prefs  out  the  juice ,  and  receive  it  in  pro¬ 
per  vejfels. 

Though  the  Patriarch  is  reprefented  under  various  titles  ; 
and  even  thefe  not  always  uniformly  appropriated :  yet  there 
will  continually  occur  fuch  peculiar  circumftances  of  his 
hiftory,  as  will  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  referred  to.  The 

33  There  was  a  city  Noa,  built  by  the  ancient  Dorians  in  Sicily;  called  by  Ste- 
phanus  Noa/  to  gGvixov  Noaios 

The  Scriptures  fpeak  of  cities  called  Amon-No,  and  No-Amon  in  Egypt.  Ezek. 
c.  30.  v.  14,  &c.  Jerem.  c.  46.  v.  25. 

The  city  Naucratis  in  the  lame  country  was  probably  Nau-Carat,  fimilar  to  the 
Kiriath  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  fignified  the  city  of  Nau,  or  Noah. 

A  city  Noa  was  near  Syene.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  L.  6.  c.  29. 

~3’  Diodor.  Sic.  L.  3.  p.  197. 
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perfon  preferved  is  always  mentioned  as  preferved  in  an  ark. 
He  is  defcribed  as  being  in  a  ftate  of  darknefs ;  which  is  re- 
prefented  allegorically  as  a  ftate  of  death.  He  then  obtains 
a  new  life,  which  is  called  a  fecond  birth  ;  and  is  faid  to 
have  his  youth  renewed.  He  is  on  this  account  looked  upon 
as  the  firftborn  of  mankind  :  and  both  his  antediluvian  and 
poftdiluvian  ftates  are  commemorated,  and  fometimes  the 
intermediate  alfo  is  fpoken  of. 

31  Ki/£A/)(r/£w  Aiovvrov,  eg&gopLOV,  evafYiga, 

nPOTOrONON,  aioth,  tpifonon. 

33  IlguTOf  S'  eg  <paog  y\x6s>  A luvvtrog  S'  evextoifa* 

Diodorus  calls  him  Deucalion  ;  but  defcribes  the  Deluge, 
as  in  a  manner  univerfal ;  34  Kara,  rov  em  Aevxa Xioovog  yevo - 
yuBvov  xaTxxXv<r(JLOv  etyOagr)  ra  'ur'Ksira  raw  :  In  the  Deluge , 
which  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion ,  ahnojl  all  flejlo  died . 
Apollodorus  having  mentioned  Deucalion  ev  Aa gvouei,  con- 
Jigned  to  an  ark ,  takes  notice,  upon  his  quitting  it,  of  his 
offering  up  an  immediate  facrifice,  35  Ah  to  the  God, 

who  delivered  him.  As  he  was  the  father  of  all  mankind, 
the  ancients  have  made  him  a  perfon  of  very  extenftve  rule ; 
and  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  a  king.  Sometimes  he  is  de¬ 
fcribed  as  monarch  of  the  whole  earth  :  at  other  times  he  is 

«  * 

JZ  Orphic  Hymn.  29.  p.  222. 

35  Orphic.  Fragm.  apud  Macrob.  Saturnal.  L.  1.  c.  iS. 

Sometimes  YlgooToyovos  is  changed  to  a  female,  and  then  made  the  daughter  of 
Deucalion.  Upooroyevsict  Se  AeujcaAwrcs  y.xt  Tlupjixs.  Schol.  in  Find.  Olymp.  Od. 

9.  v.  63. 

34  Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  io< 

35  Apollodor.  L.  1.  p.  20. 

Vol.  II.  E  e 
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reduced  to  a  petty  king  of  Thelfaly.  He  is  mentioned  by* 
36  Hellanicus  in  the  latter  capacity  ;  who  fpeaks.  of  the  de¬ 
luge  in  his  time,  and  of  his  building  altars  to  the  Gods. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Greece,  according  to  the  common  notion  but  notwithftand- 
ing  his  prejudices  he  gives  fo  particular  a  character  of  him, 
that  the  true  hiftory  cannot  be  miftaken.  He  makes  him 
indeed  the  fon  of  37  Prometheus,  the  Ion  of  Japetus  :  but  in 
thefe  ancient  mythological  accounts  all  genealogy  muft  be 
entirely  difregarded. 

3?  lafferioviStis  ccyct^ov  rates  A evmhiowct, 

Og  'urgooTog  nro.iY\rs  'uroXeig,  mi  shsi^aro  wjasf 
AOocvctroig,  'urgooTo.g  is  mi  ou/Ogumtiiv  fioeritevrev., 

'Ai(ji(mrii/  Sq  ty]v  is.  uregiKTMsg  mXsxnu* 

Though  this  character  be  not  precifely  true ;  yet  we  may 
learn  that  the  perfon  reprefented  was  the  firft  of  men,  through: 
whom  religious  rites  were  renewed,  cities  built,  and  civil  po¬ 
lity  eftablifhed  in  the  world  :  none  of  which  circumftances, 
are  applicable  to  any  king  of  Greece.  We.  are  allured  by 
39  Philo,  that  Deucalion  was  Noah.  'ET&qysg  f/.ev  AsvmAioovot, 
XaA( iauoi.  is  N£2E  s7tovofJM^s(rty.i  eq>  8  t w  (Jisyccv  mraKhvr^ov. 
(rvvssrj  ysysfdou,  The  Grecians  call  the  perfon  Deucalion ,  but 


56  Ort  Se  v.oLi  S^iVjCccXiwv  edctcnhiurri  ©eacraAfas,  EAAawJtos  tv  tzr^&irw  m;  A&j- 
■naXitcncxs  (pwiv’  v,cti  on  t gov  SeaSe jta  Sswv  AeuxocAiouv  IScuctccto  EAA ccvtxos  evt 

7a  canco.  Schol.  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  3.  v.  1085. 

37  tie  was  the  fame  as  Prometheus,  the  perfon  here  called  Japetionides. 

38  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  3.  v.  1085. 

59  Jt'hilo  Jud.  de  praemio  et  poena..  Vol.  2.  p.  412.. 

the 
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the  Chaldeans  Jlyle  him  Noe  \  in  whofe  time  there  happened  the 
great  eruption  of  waters.  The  Chaldeans  likewife  mentioned 
him  by  the  name  of  Xifouthros. 

40  O  Nws  EKTzdgo;  'urccgcc  Xa,\$ouoi$. 

That  Deucalion  was  unduly  adjudged  by  the  people  of 
Theflaly  to  their  country  folely,  may  be  proved  from  his 
name  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  always 
accompanied  with  fome  hiftory  of  the  deluge.  The  natives 
of  Syria  laid  the  fame  claim  to  him.  He  was  fuppofed  to 
have  founded  the  temple  at  Hierapolis ;  where  was  a  cbafm, 
through  which  the  waters  after  the  deluge  were  faid  to  have 
41  retreated.  He  was  likewife  reported  to  have  built  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens ;  where  was  a  cavity  of  the  fame 
nature  ;  and  a  like  tradition,  that  the  42  waters  of  the  flood 
paffed  off  through  this  aperture.  However  groundlefs  the 
notions  may  be  of  the  waters  having  retreated  through  thefe 
paffages ;  yet  they  fhew  what  impreflions  of  this  event  were 
retained  by  the  Amonians,  who  introduced  fome  hiftory  of 
it,  wherever  they  came.  As  different  nations  fucceeded 
one  another  in  thefe  parts,  and  time  produced  a  mixture  of 
generations ;  they  varied  the  hiftory,  and  modelled  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  43  notions  and  traditions :  yet  the  groundwork 

40  Cedren.  p.  1 1. 

41  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria,  p.  883. 

41  Oaov  e$  '&ni%yv  to  gcTapos  S'ie~»x.e‘  xai  A eyaai,  faiaa.  ryv  urofuQ^iav  tw  uri 
/SwxaXihovoi  (TVfx.Qcx.aa.Vi  inroQvyvai  tocutvi  rovS'cop.  Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  43. 

43  How  various  thefe  accounts  were,  even  in  the  fame  place,  we  may  learn  from 
Lucian.  rioAAo/  A oyoi  e^eyovro’  a oov  01  pxev  Igoi,  ci  J's  sjucpareeff  61  Se  xxpTa.  fxvQu- 
J'ee?,  xai  aAAe  1  fiupQapoi,  ai  f/.ev  roiai  'EAA>?<n  o^oAo^goms.  De  Dea  Syria,  p.  882. 

E  e  2  was 
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was  always  true ;  and  the  event  for  a  long  time  univerfally 
commemorated,  Jofephus,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  perfon 
of  extenfive  knowledge,  and  verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  nations, 
fays,  that  this  great  occurrence  was  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  all  perfons,  who  treated  of  the  firft  ages.  He 
mentions  Berofus  of  Chaldea,  Hieronymus  of  Egypt,  who 
wrote  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Phenicia ;  alfo  Mnafeas, 
Abydenus,  Melon,  and  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  as  writers,  by 
whom  it  was  recorded :  and  adds,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of 
by  many  others. 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  eaft,  we  fhall  find  the  traces  of 
this  event  more  vivid  and  determinate  than  thofe  of  Greece;, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  Mofes.  Eufe- 
bius  has  preferved  a  moft  valuable  extradt  to  this  purpofe 
from  Abydenus ;  which  was  taken  from  the  archives  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians.  This  writer  fpeaks  of  Noah  as  a 
king,  whom  he  names  Seifithrus ;  and  fays,  that  the  flood  be¬ 
gan  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Defius  :  that  durmg 
the  prevalence  of  the  waters  Seifithrus  fient  out  birds ,  that  he 
might  judge  if  the  flood  had  fubftded :  but  that  the  birds ,  not 
finding  any  refling  place ,  returned  to  him  again .  ‘This  was  re- 

t 

44  HeicriQgo s  —  JJg  Kgovos  'wpoartfxxivei  yjcv  eaeaQui  ■zrAwOos  ofx&pcav  Aecrid  •3rf//7n v 
Stti  Sexu  xeAevei  St  -crar-,  on  ypccfXfjf.ix.Tcav  :iv  eyyfxtvov  ev  HA/y  ■sroAet  rri  tv  Unnux- 
goicnv  <xi rcxpu-^xC  HeicriQpos  cT e  tuvtx  tiriTiXtcx.  'moimu'y  euQtcas  e tt  A^y.tv.di  uvuttAss^ 
xca 'nra.gcaiTix.x  y.iv  xxTuAafx^xvt  tu  ex.  3-gy.  Tgirn  St  yfxtpa,  tirtiTu  xv  txoiraat, 
jxtTm  rcav  opnQcav  'srtipr.v  'woitvfxevoty  ti  xs  yyv  iSoitv  tu  vSoctos  zxSvaav.  At  St,  tx- 
Seyoytvd  ejects  'wtAxym  uyuvtot^  xTropuaui  oxy  xuTopfxycrovTat ,  Tzrctpa.  Tor  li.eicr.Qpov 
oirtcrM  xofxi^ov rat  xat  tir  xurraiv  ert^ut.  Cls  St  Tipai  rptrycriv  evtTV^ttv,  u7tixxto. 
")  xp  S v  TrniX'd  xxTUTrXtoi  T8S  Tupaa-y  Srtoi  fxiv  g£  avQpcaTrcav  a(pxvi^d<Ttv.  To  Ss  thKoiov 
ev  Apytviv  TtrtpiuTnx  ^oAwr  aA s^itpapfxaxx  roiaiv  tTri^caDioicn  'zrrupit'xtTo.  Abyden.. 
apud  Eufeb.  Prrep.  Evang.  L.  9.  c.  12.  See  alfo  Cyril,  contra  Julian.  E.  1.  p.  8. 
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peated  three  times  ;  when  the  birds  were  found  to  return  with 
their  feet  ftained  with  foil :  by  which  he  knew  that  the  flood  was 
abated.  Upon  this  he  quitted  the  ark  ;  and  was  never  more 
feen  of  men ,  being  taken  away  by  the  Gods  from  the  earth . 
Abydenus  concludes  with  a  particular,  in  which  all  the 
eaftern  writers  are  unanimous  \  that  the  place  of  defcent 
from  the  ark  was  in  Armenia  :  and  fpeaks  of  its  remains  be¬ 
ing  preferved  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  mentions  the  Noa- 
chic  45  dove,  and  its  being  fent  out  of  the  ark.  A  curious 
account  to  the  prefent  purpofe  is  by  46  Eufebius  given  from 
Melon,  who  wrote  a  treatife  againft  the  Jews.  He  takes 
notice  among  other  things  of  the  perfon,  who  furvived  the 
deluge,  retreating  with  his  fons  after  the  calamity  from  Ar¬ 
menia  :  but  he  has  mixed  much  extraneous  matter  in  his  nar¬ 
ration  ;  and  fuppofes,  that  they  came  to  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Syria,  inftead  of  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

But  the  moft  particular  hiftory  of  the  Deluge,  and  the 
neareft  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  is  to  be  found 
in  Lucian.  He  was  a  native  of  Samofata,  a  city  of  Comma- 
gene  upon  the  Euphrates  :  a  part  of  the  world,  where  me¬ 
morials  of  the  Deluge  were  particularly  preferved  ;  and  where 
a  reference  to  that  hiftory  is  continually  to  be  obferved  in  the 
rites  and  worfhip  of  the  country.  His  knowledge  therefore 

45  Oi  fJLtv  w  /uuBcAoyoi  tu  AsuxxAiuivi  (pxai  'njs^i^pxv  ex  A xpixxoi  x(pnejxevnv  dbj- 
A ojfxx  yeveabx'y  y^eijxMvos  jxev  eau  •wxA'V  S'uofxevwv^  evfixs  J's  xTOTrrxa-xv.  Plutarch, 
de  folert.  Animal.  V.  2.  p.  968. 

46  'O  <fe  T7iv  avaxevnv  tyiv  xxtx  ypx-^xs  MwAwr,  xxtx  t ov  xxtxv.  Avcry.ov 

(pnaiv  xi to  t»s  AoptSvixS  xirehBeiv  tcv  TnepiAeiqBevTx  xvBpM7rov  /xerx  t wv  uioo r,  ex  t wu 
if  t&ov  e^eXavvopnevov  vivo  r ccv  eyycopiaiv,  S'ixwctxvtx  Se  tvv  fxerx^u  %woxv  sA.Of.v  eu  tdv 
oceivnv  TwXv(>iot?3  ycrar  epv/xoy.  Euleb.  Pnep.  Evang.  L.  9.  c.  19.  p.  420. 
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was  obtained  from  the  Aliatic  nations,  among  whom  he  was 
born  ;  and  not  from  his  kinfmen  the  Helladians,  who  were 
far  inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times.  He  de- 
fcribes  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion  :  and  47  fays,  that 
the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from  thofey  who  firjl 
exifed ;  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvia?i  world  were  all  deflroyed . 
"The  prefent  world  is  peopled  from  the  fo?is  of  Deucalion  ;  hav¬ 
ing  encreafed  to  fo  great  a  member  frojn  one  p  erf  on.  In  re- 
fpecl  to  the  former  broody  they  were  me?i  of  violence ,  and  law- 
lefs  in  their  dealings.  'They  regarded  not  oathsy  nor  obferved 
the  rites  of  hofpitality ,  nor  fhewed  7nercy  to  thofey  who  fued 
for  it.  On  this  accoimt  they  were  doomed  to  deftruElion  :  and 
for  this  purpofe  there  was  a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from 
the  earth ,  attended  with  heavy  powers  from  above ;  fo  that 
the  rivers  fuelled y  and  the  fea  overflowed ,  till  the  whole  earth 
was  covered  with  a  flood ,  and  all  flefh  drowned .  Deucalion 
alone  was  prefervedy  to  repeople  the  world.  This  mercy  was 
Jhewn  to  him  on  account  of  his  juft  ice  and  piety .  His  prefer- 
vation  was  effected  in  this  maitner :  He  put  all  his  family , 
both  his  fons  and  their  wives ,  into  a  vafl  ark ,  which  he  had  pro¬ 
vided :  and  he  went  into  it  his  felf.  At  the  fame  time  ani¬ 
mals  of  every  fpecies ,  boars ,  horfesy  lionsy  ferpetits ,  whatever 
lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth y  followed  him  by  pairs  :  all 
which  he  received  into  the  ark  \  and  experienced  710  evil  fro7n 
the7n  :  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful  harmony  throughout ,  by 
the  imtnediate  influence  of  the  Deity.  Thus  were  they  wafted 
with  himy  as  long  as  the  flood  endured.-  After  this  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  mention  that,  upon  the  dilappearing  of  the  waters, 

47  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria.  V.  2.  p.  882. 
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Deucalion  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and  raifed  an  48  altar  to 
God  :  but  he  tranfpofes  the  fcene  to  Hierapolis  in  Syria  ; 
where  the  natives  pretended  to  have  very  particular  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  Deluge. 

Mod  of  the  authors,  who  have  tranfmitted  to  us  thefe 
accounts,  at  the  fame  time  inform  us,  that  the  remains  of  the 
ark  were  in  their  days  to  be  feen  upon  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  Abydenus  particularly  fays  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  that  the  people  of  the  country  ufed  to  get  fome 
fmall  pieces  of  the  wood,  which  they  carried  about  by  way 
of  amulet.  And  Berofus  mentions,  that  they  fcraped  off  the 
afphaltus,  with  which  it  had  been  covered,  and  ufed  it  in 
like  manner  for  a  charm.  And  this  is  fo  far  confonant  to 
truth,  as  there  was  originally  about  the  ark  fome  ingredient 
of  this  nature.  For  when  it  was  compleated  by  Noah,  he 
was  ordered  finally  to  fecure  it  both  within  and  without  with 
pitch  or  49  bitumen.  Some  of  the  fathers,  how  truly  in¬ 
formed  I  cannot  fay,  feem  to  infill  upon  the  certainty  of  the 
fa<d,  that  the  ark  in  their  time  was  dill  in  being.  Theo- 
philus  50  fays  exprefly  that  the  remains  were  to  be  feen  upon 
the  mountains  of  Aram,  or  Armenia.  And  Chryfoftom  ap¬ 
peals  to  it,  as  to  a  thing. well  known:  5L  Do  ?ioty  fays  he, 

1* 

48  Lucian  fpeaks  of  altars  in  the  plural :  AsvxaAiuv  Js  stsi  Taj's  sjsisto^ 
Tss^sro.  What  is  here  alluded  to,  is  plain.  See  Genefis.  c.  6.  v.  20. 

49  Genef.  c.  8.  v.  14,  The  Seventy  make  ufe  of  the  fame  term  as  Berofus :  K cu 
aatpaATUcSii  wjtw  eaaGsv  xat  s^wQev  tji  aer^aArw. 

50  T>;s  Kbwra  xa  A Sr^ava  y-S%pl  to  J evpo  Jintwrou  ewai  iv  Ton  AgxSi xois  (lege 
A gay.ixois)  opsaiv.  Ad  Autol-.  L.  3.  p.  391. 

s'  Ov%t  3 cai  ra  ogv  fxapTVget  tm  A pfxeiias,  SvQa  v  KiCcotos  lApuSir,  svj  xxt  rot  A S:~ 
4a> cl  avTYis  ivv  exsi  a&^STai,  rwpos  r,[xsispxv.  u7ro[xvyaiv.  De  perfects  Charit. 
Y..  6.  p.  748.  Edit.  SaviL. 
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thofe  mountains  of  Armenia  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  f  thofe 
mountains ,  where  the  Ark  firjl  reflect  f  and  are  not  the  re¬ 
mains  of  it  preferred  there  even  unto  this  day  f 

Such  was  the  Gentile  hiftory  of  the  Deluge  :  varied  in¬ 
deed,  and  in  fome  meafure  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  thofe, 
who  wrote;  yet  containing  all  the  grand  circumftances,  with 
which  that  cataftrophe  was  attended.  The  ftory  had  been 
fo  inculcated,  and  the  impreftions  left  upon  the  minds  of 
men  were  fo  ftrong,  that  they  feem  to  have  referred  to  it 
continually  ;  and  to  have  made  it  the  principal  fubjedt  of 
their  religious  inftitutions.  I  have  taken  notice  of  a  cuftom 
among  the  priefts  of  Anion,  who  at  particular  feafons  ufed  to 
carry  in  proceftion  a  boat,  in  which  was  an  oracular  fhrine, 
held  in  great  veneration.  They  were  faid  to  have  been 
eighty  in  number ;  and  to  have  carried  the  facred  veftel 
about,  juft  as  they  were  diredted  by  the  impulfe  of  the  Deity. 
51  'Tto  vbm;  'arsgiQegsTou  j(gv<rt )s  vzo  Isgsuv  oy^ory.onot  (o  ®sog). 
O vroi  is  £7ti  ruv  wpLuv  (psgonsg  rov  'urgQOLyzviv  ctvr opLocrccg, 
okx  ctyoi  to  78  ©£8  vevfJLOi  7Y\V  'GTogsioiV.  I  mentioned  at  the 
fame  time,  that  this  cuftom  of  carrying  the  Deity  in  an  ark  or 
boat  was  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Ammonia.  Bifhop  Pocock  has  preferved  three  fpecimens 
of  ancient  fculpture,  wherein  this  ceremony  is  difplayed. 
They  are  of  wonderful  antiquity;  and  were  found  by  him 
in  upper  Egypt.  Two  of  them  he  copied  at  Luxorein  in 
fome  apartments  of  the  temple,  which  Diodorus  Siculus  fo 
much  celebrates. 

st  Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  17.  p.  528.  See  Vol.  1.  p.  252.  and  Plate. 
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Part  of  the  ceremony  in  mod  of  the  ancient  myderies 
condded  in  carrying  about  a  kind  of  fhip  or  boat ;  which 
Cudom  upon  due  examination  will  be  found  to  relate  to  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  Noah,  and  the  Deluge.  53  The  fhip  of  Ids 
is  well  known ;  and  the  celebrity  among  the  Egyptians, 
whenever  it  was  carried  in  public.  The  name  of  this,  and 
of  all  the  navicular  fhrines  was  Baris :  which  is  very  remark¬ 
able  ;  for  it  was  the  very  name  of  the  mountain,  according 
to  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  reded ; 
the  fame  as  Ararat  in  Armenia.  54  E s'iv  V7fsg  ty\V  M ipvolSol 
{jisyot  ogog  mroc  rr\v  A gfJLsvictv,  Bocgig  Xsyo^sm,  m  0  uroAAa? 
cvfjL(pvyovTotg  em  78  mTctK\v<r^%  Xoyog  sysi  'sreguruSwctt,  mi 
71V0L  S7H  XOLgVGLKOg  OJgSflSVOV  B7TI  TY\V  OUlgUgBICLV  OKBlhCU,  KOU  TOC 

AervJ/ava  twv  %vXtcv  b%i  'uroXv  c TuOyivoli.  There  is  a  large  moun¬ 
tain  in  Armenia ,  which  Jlands  above  the  country  of  the  Minycz , 
called  Baris  ;  to  this  it  was  faid,  that  many  people  betook  them - 
f elves  in  the  time  of  the  Deluge ,  and  were  faved :  and  there  is 
a  tradition  of  one  perfon  in  particular  floating  in  an  ark ,  and 
arriving  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  We  may  be  adured 
then  that  the  fhip  of  Ids  was  a  facred  emblem :  in  honour 

53  See  Lexicon  Pitifci.  Iamblichus.  Se<£E  6.  c.  5.  p.  147.  and  notes,  p.  285. 

5+  Apud  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang.  L.  9.  c.  1 1.  p.  414. 

See  alfo  Nic.  Damafc.  apud  Jofeph.  Jud.  Antiq.  L.  1.  c.  3.  §.  6. 

To  \JLiv  (Ptaxopu^ov  Tee.  ctoo/ouxtcc  rar/\oiov  Baptv  xaA g/crSos/.  Diodor.  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  87. 
of  the  facred  boat,  in  which  the  dead  were  tranfported  to  the  Charonian  plains. 

Strabo,  L.  11.  p.  803.  mentions  a  Goddefs  Baris  in  Armenia,  who  had  a  temple 
at  mount  Abus. 

Herodotus  fpeaks  of  Baris,  as  the  Egyptian  name  of  a  Iliip.  L.  2.  c.  9 6.  See 
Euripides,  Iphig.  in  Aulis.  v.  297.  and  iEfchyli  Perfae.  p.  151.  Aiyu7rrtxv  Se 
B xpiv  ex  v7regQopri.  Avre^yoreuxTov  E apiv.  Lycophron.  v.  747. 

Vol.  11.  f  f 
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of  which  there  was  among  the  Egyptians  an  annual  feffi- 
val.  It  was  in  aftertimes  admitted  among  the  Romans, 
and  fet  down  in  their  55  Calendar  for  the  month  of  March. 
The  former  in  their  defcriptions  of  the  primary  deities  have 
continually  fome  reference  to  a  fhip  or  float.  Hence  we 
frequently  read  of  56  ®soi  vavriKKoneg.  They  oftentimes 
fays  57  Porphyry,  defcribe  the  fun  in  the  character  of  a  man 
failing  on  a  float.  And  Plutarch  obferves  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  that  they  did  not  reprefent  the  fun  and  the  moon  in 
chariots ;  £8  cuKKcf.  'GT’koioig  o^YifJLCtn  'Gregi7rXsiPy  but 

wafted  about  upon  floating  machines .  In  doing  which  they 
did  not  refer  to  the  luminaries ;  but  to  a  perfonage  repre- 
fented  under  thofe  titles.  The  Sun,  or  Orus,  is  likewife  de- 
fcribed  by  Iamblichus  as  fitting  upon  the  lotus,  and  59  failing 
in  a  veffeL 

It  is  faid  of  Sefoftris,  that  he  conflrudted  a  60  fhip,  which 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  in  length.  It  was  of 
cedar ;  plated  without  with  gold,  and  inlaid  with  filver  t 
and  it  was,  when  fmifhed,  dedicated  to  Ofiris  at  Thebes.  It 
is  not  credible,  that  there  fhould  have  been  a  fhip  of  this 

55  Calendarium  Rufticum  menfe  Martio  habet  IJidis  navigium,  quod  eft  dEgyp- 
tiorum  feftum,  a  Romanis  admifium.  Marfti.  Can.  Chron.  Sedt.  14.  p.  356. 

See  Gruter’s  Infcript.  p.  138. 

57  Jatnblich.  de  Myfter.  Sedt.  7.  c.  2. 

57  Hhiov  cTg  cr/iyMvxai  'Vuoie  yzv  JV  oiv§pu7ra  tru/xSeCrixoTos  'urXois.  Porphyry  apud 
Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  3.  p.  115. 

53  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  364.  See  alfo  Eufeb.  Prtep.  Evang.  L.  3.  c.  11.  p.  115. 
Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  5.  p.  670.  'HA tov  eiri  'arAo/a. 

j9  Eth  ts  A unco  v.oJhjxzvoii  xca  tm  'arhoiu  vcvjtiXKousvqs  (©so?.)  Iamblichus  de 
Myft.  Sedt.  7.  p.  151. 

60  Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  52.'. 

7  fize. 
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£ze,  cfpeeially  in  ail  inland  diftrid,  the  moil  remote  of  any 
in  Egypt.  It  was  certainly  a  temple,  and  a  fhrine.  The 
former  was  framed  upon  this  large  fcale :  and  it  was  the 
latter,  on  which  the  gold  and  filYer  were  fo  laviflily  ex¬ 
pended.  There  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  relating  to 
the  Argonautic  expedition ;  that  the  dragon  {lain  by  Jafon 
was  of  the  dimenfions  of  a  61  Trireme  :  by  which  mud:  be 
meant,  that  it  was  of  the  fhape  of  a  fhip  in  general ;  for  there 
were  no  Triremes  at  the  time  alluded  to.  And  I  have  more¬ 
over  fhewn,  that  all  thefe  dragons,  as  they  have  been  repre- 
fented  by  the  poets,  were  in  reality  temples,  Dracontia ; 
where,  among  other  rites,  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  was  in- 
ftituted.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  think,  that  this  tem¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  that  of  Sefoftris,  was  fafhioned  in  refpedt  to 
its  fuperficial  contents  alter  the  model  of  a  fhip  :  and  as  to 
the  latter,  it  was  probably  intended  in  its  outlines  to  be  the 
exadl  reprefentation  of  the  ark,  in  commemoration  of  which 
it  was  certainly  built.  It  was  a  temple  facred  to  Oliris  at 
Theba;  or,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  was  itfelf  called  Theba  :  and 
both  the  city,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  Province,  was  undoubtedly  6a  denominated  from 


61 


Keiro  yag  A o%y.a,  A gxxQVTcts 
Eiypero  Aa.SgoTa.rctv  yewuv. 

Os  rxrayei  fjctyei  re  rcev- 

rnxovrogov  vav v  xcctrei.  Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  4.  p.  261. 
rOs  xcu  ru  nrctyet  xcu  ru  fj.ny.ei  tb  cru/jctros  nrevrmcvrogov  vavv  xaretyev.  w,  us 
svioi,  s/x.£A)}0«<s  eirAv^a  vocvv  mevr rixovrogov.  Schol.  ibid. 

62  To  apyaiov  n  Aiyowros  OnSat  xctXsfjevn.  Ariftot.  Meteorol.  V.  1. 1.  1.  p.  77 r* 
Theba  and  Diofpolis  the  fame :  Tas  Onsets  ?ca<  AiotnroAiv  rnv  xvrnv  uTrapyeiv. 
Diodorus  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  88. 

Theba  now  called  Minio,  according  to  Sanfon. 

OnSct  nroAis  Boicotixs,  xcti  KiSunov.  Plefych. 

F  f  2  it. 
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it.  Now  Theba  was  the  very  name  of  the  ark.  When 
Noah  was  ordered  to  conftrudt  a  veffel,  in  which  he  and  his- 
family  were  to  be  preferved  ;  he  was  directed  in  exprefs  terms 
to  build,  ran,  Theba,  an  ark.  It  is  the  very  63  word  made 
ufe  of  by  the  facred  writer  :  fo  that  we  may,  I  think,  be  af- 
fured  of  the  prototype,  after  which  this  temple  was  fafhioned. 
It  is  laid,  indeed,  to  have  been  only  tv/o  hundred  and  eighty 
cubits  in  length :  whereas  the  ark  of  Noah  was  three  hun¬ 
dred.  But  this  is  a  variation  of  only  one  fifteenth  in  the 
whole  :  and,  as  the  ancient  cubit  was  not  in  all  countries  the 
fame ;  we  may  fuppofe  that  this  difparity  arofe  rather  from 
the  manner  of  meafuring,  than  from  any  real  difference  in 
the  extent  of  the  building.  It  was  an  idolatrous  temple  ; 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Sefoftris  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks  in  refpetft  to  ancient  titles ;  and  have  fhewn 
their  mifapplication  of  terms  in  many  inftances :  efpecially  in 
their  fuppofing  temples  to  have  been  eredted  by  perfons,  to 
whom  they  were  in  reality  facred.  Sefoftris  was  Ofiris  ;  the 
fame  as  Dionufus,  Menes,  and  Noah.  He  is  called  Seifithrus. 
by  Abydenus,  Xixouthros  by  Berofus  and  Apollodorus ;  and 
is  reprefented  by  them  as  a  prince,  in  whofe  time  the  Deluge 
happened.  He  was  called  Zuth,,  Xuth,  and  Zeus :  and  had 
certainly  divine  honours  paid  to  him. 

The  fame  memorial  is-  to  be  obferved  in  other  countries,, 

•  *•  ..  .  . 

6>  According  to  the  Grecian  mode  of  allegorizing,  Theba  was  faid  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Prometheus,  who  gave  name  to  the  place :  Atto  ©w£»s  t m  floo- 
5.  Steph.  Byzant.  Yuy.ti  Z«0as  QnCyu,  uf>>  is  v  rsio?in  Apol- 

lodor.  L.  3.  p.  145. 

64  Genef.  c.  6.  v.  15. 
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where  an  ark,  or  fhip  was  introduced  in  their  myfleries,  and 
often  carried  about  upon  their  feftivals.  Paufanias  gives  a 
remarkable  account  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  Eruthra  in 
Ionia  ;  which  he  mentions  as  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and 
very  like  thofe  in  Egypt.  The  Deity  was  reprefented  upon 
a  float ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  come  thither  in  this  man¬ 
ner  from  Phenicia.  65  X^siict  ycng  zai  sir  avrrjg  ®sog. 

66  Ariftides  mentions,  that  at  Smyrna,  upon  the  feaft  called 
Dionuha  a  fhip  ufed  to  be  carried  in  procefTion.  The  fame 
cuftom  prevailed  among  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathenasa  3 
when  what  was  termed  the  facred  fhip  was  borne  with  great 
reverence  through  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Damater  of  Elu- 
fis.  At  Phalerus  near  Athens  there  were  honours  paid  to  an 
unknown  hero,  who  was  reprefented  in  the  flern  of  a  Ihip  :: 

67  Tiercel  is  rig  mra  'urgVfJLi/ou/  ijgwg.  At  Olympia* 

the  moft  facred  place  in  Greece,  was  a  reprefentation  of  the 
like  nature.  It  was  a  building  like  the  fore  part  of  a  fhip,, 
which  flood  facing  the  end  of  the  Hippodromus  :  and  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  it  was  an  altar,  upon  which  at  the  re¬ 
newal  of  each  Olympiad  particular  rites  were  performed  :: 

65  L.  7.  p.  534. 

66  Orat.  Smyrn.  V.  i.  p.  402.  He  fpeaks  of  the  cuftom  as  of  late  date:  but  the- 
feftival  of  Dionufus  warrants  the  antiquity.  See  Dio.  L.  39.  p.  62:.  Ev  ts  yag 
A?£ctvM  H pees  vtoci.  x.tA.  a  fimilar  rite. 

67  Clemen.  Alexand.  Cohort.  V.  1.  p.  35. 

See  Ariftophan.  ‘hnrets.  v.  563.  of  the  ftlip  at  the  Panathenma.  Ta  S's  Ague 
'Gsa.y a  tztA nctov  Seixuurou  NAYX  Tsco^eurcc  zn  rnv  roov  Uotva^vaim  -cro/iTW'.  Paufan. 

L.  1  •  p*  /  o. 

Of  the  fhip  fent  to  Delos  fee  CaHimach.  H.ymn.  in  Delum.  Not.  ad  v.  314. 
p.  204. 

A  % 
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08  Ext  smg'Yig  OXv{JL7rici£o$  nroieirai  Kara  rry  'urgugav  [xaKi?a  ny& 
[xecty. 

It  is  faicl  of  Lamech,  that  he  received  great  confolation  at 
the  birth  of  his  fon  :  and  that  he  prophetically  69  called  his 
name  Noah  ;  faying ,  This  fame  fall  comfort  us  concerning  our 
work)  and  toil  of  our  hands  ;  becaufe  of  the  ground ,  which  the 
Lord  hath  curfed .  Agreeably  to  this  the  name  of  Noah  was 
by  the  Grecians  interpreted  reft  and  comfort:  7°Nws  avanawri;. 
This  feems  to  have  been  alluded  to  at  the  Eleufinian  myfte- 
ries.  Part  of  the  ceremony  was  a  night  fcene ;  attended 
with  tears  and  lamentations,  on  account  of  fome  perfon,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft :  but  at  the  clofe  a  prieft  ufed 
to  prefent  himfelf  to  the  people,  who  were  mourning,  and 
bid  them  be  of  good  courage :  for  the  Deity,  whom  they  la¬ 
mented  as  loft,  was  preferved  ;  and  that  they  would  now  have 
fome  comfort,  fome  refpite,  after  all  their  labour.  The 
words  in  the  original  are  very  particular : 

71  ©appsiTs  fjLVfai  78  ®£8  crsowpisj/a* 

E you  yag  rjfjuv  ex  uromv  tfurrigia,  ' 

To  which  was  added,  what  is  equally  remarkable  \ 

71  E (pvyov  xaxov ,  evgov  a^ieivov* 

Paufan.  L.  6.  p.  503. 

69  Genef.  c.  5.  v.  29. 

70  Hefych. 

N&’g  'E €pai<ri’  os  PiegfAweveTat  tm  EAA a«T<  yhwaavi  ANAI7AT2IX.  Theoph. 
ad  Autolyc.  L.  3.  p.  391. 

71  Jul.  Firmicus.  p.  45.  Edit.  Ouzel. 

7i  Demofthen.  wept  2t eq>.  p.  568. 
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I  have  efcaped  a  calamity  ;  and  have  7net  with  a  better  portion. 
This  was  the  fame  rite  as  that  in  Egypt,  called  CLtpoLVKTpLOg 
and  evgstfig  O ngiiog ;  both  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
month  Athyr.  It  was  called  in  Canaan  the  death  and  revival 
of  Adonis  or  Thamuz,  who  was  the  Ofiris  and  Thamas  of 

Egypt. 

Some  rites,  Bmilar  to  thofe,  which  I  have  been  defcribing 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  facred  fhip  Baris,  are  mentioned  in 
the  ftory  of  the  Argonauts.  Their  fhip  is  faid  to  have  been 
Branded  among  the  Syrtes  of  Africa  ;  by  which  means  their 
progrefs  was  interrupted  :  and  at  the  fame  time  there  was  no 
opening  for  a  retreat.  The  heroes  on  board  were  at  laft  told, 
that  there  was  no  way  to  obtain  the  afliftance  of  the  gods, 
but  by  performing,  what  appears  to  have  been  a  myflical  rite. 
They  were  to  take  the  fhip  on  their  fhoulders,  and  carry  it 
over  land  for  a  feafon.  This  was  effefled  by  twelve  of  them, 
who  bore  it  for  feveral  days  and  nights ;  till  they  came  to  the 
river  Triton,  where  they  found  an  outlet  to  the  fea.  Apol¬ 
lonius  fpeaks  of  the  whole  as  a  myftery. 

73  Mstrctyv  oJs  jiivSog *  sywv  vnoutzog  asiSce 
Thegrfwv,  mi  vt\v$e  'urou/ctTgetceg  sK’hvon  ofXtpw. 

*T| uezg,  u  'urzgi  [Jisycc  (ps^rcnoi  visg  ouioultm, 

'Hi  /3iy],  Y)  ctgsTp  A iSvrjg  clvol  &utctg  s^frng, 

Nija  jitgray^owjjv-,  oVa  J’  evMi  vqog  ayerSe, 

AvQspevzg  wfjLoitri  (psgeiv  SvomiSsm  'urcrna 
Hjttad’  o[jl3  wurxg  ts'  Svr} v  ye  fisv,  r\  koct  oi£w 

7i  Apollon.  Argonaut.  L.  4.  v.  1381.  See  Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  4.  v..  36. 

Tjj 
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Tij  k  SVB7TQI ,  7Y\i)  KBiioi  clvbt'Kyi^clv  pLoysovreg  $ 

EflTteSw  A6cU/CLTWV  BtfCLV  dljJLCiTOg. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  thofe  copies  of  tbe  fculptures, 
which  bifhop  Pocock  obferved  among  the  ruins  at  ancient 
Thebes,  that  the  extremities  in  each  of  the  boats  are  fa¬ 
shioned  nearly  alike  ;  and  that  there  is  no  diftin&ion  of  head 
and  ftern.  This  kind  of  veffel  was  copied  by  the  Greeks, 
and  ftyled  7+  A[A<pi7TgvpLV0ugy  Amphiprumnais.  It  is  recorded, 
when  Danaus  came  from  Egypt  to  Argos,  that  he  croffed 
the  feas  in  a  fhip  of  this  form  :  in  which  circumftance  there 
muft  have  been  fome  myfterious  alluhon ;  otherwife  it  was 
of  little  confequence  to  mention  the  particular  fhape  of  the 
fhip,  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  navigated..  There  was 
certainly  fomething  facred  in  thefe  kinds  of  vefiels  ;  fome- 
thing,  which  was  efleemed  falutary:  and  in  proof  of  it, 
among  other  accounts  given  of  them,  we  have  this  remark¬ 
able  one.  75  AfJLQiTgvfJutct,  tcc  <ssn  (ruvrigicL  'arspLTOfjLsva  'srAoia. 

' The  Amphiprumna  are  a  kind  of  floips ,  font  upon  any  falutary 
occafion .  In  fhort.,  they  were  always  looked  upon  as  holy 
and  of  good  omen. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  all  thefe  emblematical  re- 
prefentations,  of  which  I  have  given  fo  many  inftances,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  confervation  of 
one  family  in  the  ark.  I  have  before  taken  notice,  that  this 

See  Vol.  a.  p.  252. 

Hyginus  calls  it  navim  biproram.  Fab.  16$.  and  277.  Tunc  primum  dicitur 
.Minerva  navim  fecifie  biproram. 

7J  Hefych. 
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hiftory  was  pretty  recent,  when  thefe  works  were  executed  in 
Egypt ;  and  when  thefe  rites  were  firft  eftablifhed  :  and  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  early  times  moft  fhrines  among 
the  Mizraim  were  formed  under  the  refemblance  of  a  fhip, 
in  memory  of  this  great  event.  Nay,  further,  both  fhips  and 
temples  received  their  names  from  hence  ;  being  ftyled  by 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  largely  from  Egypt,  NotB£  and 
Nao£,  and  Mariners  Nayra;,  Nautae,  in  reference  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarch,  who  was  varioufly  ftyled  Noas,  Naus,  and  Noah. 

However  the  Greeks  may  in  their  myfteries  have  fome- 
times  introduced  a  fhip  as  a  fymbol  ;  yet  in  their  references 
to  the  Deluge  itfelf,  and  to  the  perfons  preferved,  they  al¬ 
ways  fpeak  of  an  ark,  which  they  call,  76  A Larnax, 
K iSwTOff,  and  the  like.  And  though  they  were  apt  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fame  perfon  under  various  titles  ;  and  by  thefe  means 
different  people  feem  to  be  made  principals  in  the  fame 
hiftory :  yet  they  were  fo  far  uniform  in  their  accounts  of 
this  particular  event,  that  they  made  each  of  them  to  be  pre¬ 
ferved  in  an  ark.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  Deucalion,  Perfeus 
and  Dionufus,  that  they  were  expofed  upon  the  waters  in  a 
machine  of  this  fabrick.  Adonis  was  hid  in  an  77  ark  by 
Venus ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  death 
for  a  year. 

76  Plato  of  Deucalion  and  his  wife ;  T aim  tv  A  APNAKI  Sioto-tacoo-Qai.  See  alfo 
Nonnus.  L.  6.  p.  200.  Aapaf  ccvroiropoi-  Theophil.  ad  Autolyc.  L.  3.  p.  391.  tv 

Ki&WTU. 

A crti  S'  tvok  iStx.70  t ov  AnroXov  evpect  A 

'Zooov  eovra.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  7.  v.  78. 

77  Apollodorus.  L.  3.  p.  194. 

G  g  ‘Om 
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78  Oiov  rot  tov  ASusw  olk  cievcts  AyegovTog 

M ijw  SvaSsKc/LTta  {JLOihcuccu7ro$eg  ayccyov  '£lgou. 

Theocritus  introduces  a  paftoral  perfonage  Comates,  who 
was  expofed  in  an  ark  for  the  fame  term  y  and  wonderfully 
preferved. 

79  £2  [ictmgtfs  KofJLotTa,  tv  9rjv  tolSs  ts^tvol  'UTS7rovQagy 
K oti  rv  mTB’/AoL&Yig  sv  h.oLgvouay  mt  tv  pshurrciv 

K rjgia.  cpegEofjLevog  sTog  wgiov  s^sTshsTTccg. 

Of  Oflris  being  expofed  in  an  ark  we  have  a  very  remark¬ 
able  account  in  80  Plutarch ;  who  mentions,  that  it  was  on 
account  of  Typhon  ;  and  that  it  happened  on  the  feven- 
teenth  of  the  month  Athyr,  when  the  Sun  was  in  Scorpio. 
This  in  my  judgment  was  the  precife  time,  when  Noah  en¬ 
tered  the  ark,  and  when  the  flood  came  y  which  in  {he 
Egyptian  mythology  was  termed  Typhon. 

From  what  has  preceded  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the 
hiftory  of  the  Deluge  was  no  fecret  to  the  Gentile  world. 
They  held  the  memory  of  it  very  facred  :  and  many  colo¬ 
nies,  which  went  abroad,  ftyled  themfelves  Thebeans  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  ark.  Hence  there  occur  many  cities  of  the 
the  name  of  Theba;  not  in  Egypt  only  and  Boeotia,  but  in 
Cilicia,  Ionia,  Attica,  Pthiotis,  Cataonia,  Syria,  and  Italy. 

78  Theocrit.  Idyll.  15.  v.  102. 

79  Theocrit.  Idyll.  7.  v.  85.  Com-Ait:  two  titles  of  Helius. 

80  Ifis  and  Olir.  v.  1.  p.  366,  367. 

See  Lightfootof  the  ancient  year  beginning  in  Autumn.  Vol.  1.  p.  707. 

See  the  Account  of  the  Flood,  when  Prometheus  reigned  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  16. 

It 
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It  was  fometimes  exprefled  Thiba  :  a  town  of  which  name 
was  in  Pontus :  81  tokos  'UTgog  rw  Ylonw.  It  is  called 

Thibis  by  S2  Pliny.  He  mentions  a  notion,  which  prevailed, 
that  the  people  of  this  place  could  not  fmk  in  water ;  eofdem 
non  pofTe  mergi.  We  may  fee  in  this  a  remote  allufion  to 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  people  ;  and  to  the  hiftory,  which 
they  had  preferved. 

There  was  another  term,  befides  Theba,  under  which  the 
Grecians  reprefented  the  ark.  It  was  called  Kf  SwTOs,  Cibo- 
tus  ;  which  however  I  do  not  imagine  to  have  been  a  word 
of  Grecian  original  :  as  both  an  83  haven  in  Egypt,  and  a 
8+  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Phrygia,  were  denominated  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  fathers  of  the  Greek  church,  when 
they  treat  of  the  ark,  interpret  it  in  this  manner,  KjSww. 
It  is  alfo  the  term  made  ufe  of  by  the  85  Seventy  ;  and  even 
by  the  86  Apoftles  themfelves.  The  city  Cibotus,  which  I 
mentioned  to  have  been  in  Phrygia,  flood  far  inland  upon 
the  fountains  of  the  river  Marfyas :  and  we  may  judge  from 
its  name,  that  it  had  reference  to  the  fame  hiftory.  Indeed, 

81  Stcph.  Byzantin. 

It  was  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Amazons.  From  the  Amazons  being  Ther 
beans,  we  may  judge  of  their  race,  and  true  hiftory. 

Ss  Plin.  L.  7.  c.  2. 

Kanot  tbs  ye  TATepiYlovTov  oixuvrcts  -za-aAxi  ©yCeis  'zrgo&ciyopeuojjey&s t^opsi  ^Acep^o?, 
x.  t.  A.  Plut.  Sympof.  L.  5.  c.  7. 

8}  One  of  the  havens  at  Alexandria.  Strab.  L.  17.  p.  1145. 

*+  Ylpo;  ATra.jj.eux  rri  KiGcotu.  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  854. 

Kotos'  A agva%  %uhiun.  Hefych. 

*s  riouHrov  ay  <reavT<u  K<£got ov  ex.  tpuAoov  rerpayuvuv'  voaaioti  r570iri<xen  xa.ro.  rnv 
KiGanov,  Genef.  c.  6.  v.  14.  Edit.  Aid. 

!6  Hebr.  c.  zi.  v.  7.  1  Pet.  c.  3.  v.  20. 

G  g  2 
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all  over  this  part  of  the  world  memorials  of  the  deluge  feem 
to  have  been  particularly  preferved.  This  city  was  alfo 
called  Apamea;  87  A^as/a,  r\  K iSasrog  Keyopei/ri :  which 
name  of  Apamea  is  faid  to  have  been  conferred  upon  it  in 
latter  times.  It  was  undoubtedly  named  Cibotus  in  memory 
of  the  ark,  and  of  the  hiftory,  with  which  it  is  conne&ed. 
And  in  proof  of  this,  we  fhall  find  that  the  people  had  pre¬ 
ferved  more  particular  and  authentic  traditions  concerning 
the  Hood,  and  the  prefervation  of  mankind  through  Noah, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  The  learned  88  Fal- 
conerius  has  a  curious  diftertation  upon  a  coin  of  Philip  the 
elder  ;  which  was  ftruck  at  this  place,  and  contained  on  its 
reverfe  an  epitome  of  this  hiftory.  The  reverfe  of  moft 
Afiatic  coins  relate  to  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the 

87  Strab.  L.  12.  p.  864.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  fame  as  Celaenae,  of  which  I 
have  treated  before  ;  and  which  I  have  fhewn  to  have  been  named  from  its  fitua^ 
tion.  Celcence  I  fhould  imagine  was  the  name  of  the  city;  and  Cibotus  was  pro¬ 
perly  the  temple which  diftinftion  was  not  attended  to  in  former  times.  Mi- 
gratum  inde  haud  procuL  veteribus  Celasnis ;  novaeque  urbi  Aparraea  nomen  in- 
ditum  ab  Apamea  forore  Seleuci  Regis.  Liv.  L.  38.  c.  13.  Tertius  Apameam. 
vadit,  ante  appellatam  Celaenas,  deinde  Ciboton.  Plin.  L.  5.  c.  29. 

88  Oflav.  Falconerii  Difiertatio  de  nummo  Apameenfi,  Deucarionei  diluvii  ty~ 
pum  exhibente;  ad  Petr.  Seguinum.  S.  Germani’  Antifllodor.  Paris.  Decan  urn. 
Ex  Libro,  cui  titulus,  Sele&a  Numifmata  Antiqua  ex  Mufeo  Petr.  Seguini.  Paris. 
16S4.  He  mentions  another  coin  funilar  to  the  above,  and  ftruck  by  the  fame 
people,  who  are  ftyled  Magnetes  Apameenfes.  On  one  fide  is  the  head  of  Severus 
crowded  with  laurel :  on  the  other,  the  ark  with  the  fame  perfons  in  it,  and  the 
like  circumftances  defcribed  .*■  above,  Efll  ArflNOGETHN  APTE  MArNH- 
THN  AriAMEQN. 

The  two  laft  fyllables  of  MArNHTHN  are  upon  the  blank  fpace  of  the  ark. 

There  is  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Adrian ;  the  reverfe  a  river-god,  between  two 
rocks,  like  the  Petrte  Ambrofiae :  infcribed  APIAMEfiN  MAPXTAS  KlBflTOS, 
Alfo  a  coin  with  a  fhip  :  infcribed  APrfl  MAFNHTnN.  Patini  Numifm.  p.413, 

places. 
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places,  where  they  were  ftruck.  The  infcription  upon  the 
forepart  is  ATT.  K.  IOTA.  OIAinilOS.  ATT.  Upon  the 
reverfe  is  delineated  a  kind  of  fquare  machine,  floating  upon 
the  water.  Through  an  opening  in  it  are  feen  two  perfons, 
a  man,  and  a  woman,  as  low  as  to  the  breaft  :  and  upon  the 
head  of  the  woman  is  a  veil.  Over  this  ark  is  a  kind  of 
triangular  pediment,  on  which  there  fits  a  dove :  and  below 
it  another,  which  feems  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  holds  in  its 
mouth  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree.  Before  the  machine  is  a 
man  following  a  woman ;  who  by  their  attitude  feem  to  have 
juft  quitted  it,  and  to  have  gotten  upon  dry  land.  Upon  the 
ark  itfelf,  underneath  the  perfons  there  inclofed,  is  to  be  read 
in  diftinCt  characters,  N£2E.  The  learned  Editor  of  this  ac¬ 
count  fays,  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  meet  with  three  of 
thefe  coins.  They  were  of  brafs,  and  of  the  medaglion  flze: 
one  of  them  he  mentions  to  have  feen  in  the  collection  of  the 
duke  of  Tufcany  ;  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  cardinal  Otto- 
boni :  and  the  third  was  the  property  of  Auguftino  Chigi, 
nephew  to  pope  Alexander  the  feventh.  Nor  had  this  peo¬ 
ple  only  traditions  of  the  Deluge  in  general.  There  feems 
to  have  been  a  notion  that  the  ark  itfelf  refted  upon  the  hills 
of  Celasnae,  where  the  city  Cibotus  was  founded  :  for  the  Si¬ 
bylline  oracles,  wherever  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
compofed,  include  thefe  hills  under  the  name  of  Ararat ; 
and  mention  this  circumftance. 

89  E &  is  ti  QgvyiYig  uvsg  Yiftsigoio  (jls^cuvyi^ 

HA &CLT0V,  TOLVVfJLYlKS;  0g0$>  AgOLgOLT  S £  tCUhSlTCU, 


'Orr 


*9  Orac.  Sibyllin,  p.  18.0. 


f 
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'Orr  oigct  (rooQrjcrs&oii  sir  olvtm  'urcx.vrsg  s^jlsAX on. 

■  EvSec  <pA sSsg  ^syaXs  'z*romju,8  Motgtrvoio  'uretpvmv, 

TaJ S  Kf?«TC£  SfJLSlVSV  SV  V^y]X0l0  XGCfilJPU 

Arj^cc vtm  vfoLTM.- 

» 

We  may  perceive  a  wonderful  correfpondence  between  the 
hiftories  here  given,  and  of  the  place  from  whence  they 
came.  The  bell:  memorials  of  the  ark  were  here  preferved, 
and  the  people  were  ftyled  Magnetes,  and  their  city  Cibotus: 
and  upon  their  coins  was  the  figure  of  the  ark  under  the  name 
of  MayMjTwv  :  all  which  will  be  further  explained  here¬ 
after.  Not  far  from  Cibotus  was  a  city  called  90  Baris :  which 
was  a  name  of  the  fame  purport  as  the  former ;  and  was  cer- 
tainly  founded  in  memory  of  the  fame  event.  Cibotus  fig- 
fied  an  ark,  and  was  often  ufed  for  a  repository:  but  differed 
from  Ki$xix  cifla,  by  being  made  ufe  of  either  for  things  fa- 
cred,  or  for  things  of  great  value,  like  the  Camilla  of  the 
Latines :  91  15  (jlsv  sig  moSoyj\v  efs<rf4&Tw>  *5  ifjwrw  mv 
tt&Tog,  The  rites  of  Damater  related  to  the  ark  and 
deluge,  like  thofe  of  Ifis :  and  the  facred  emblems,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  have  been,  were  carried  in  an  holy  machine, 
called  91  K iSoorog, 

The  ark  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gentile  world 
was  prophetic ;  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  temple,  a 

,0  Near  Beudos  in  Pifidia,  and  not  a  great  way  from  Cibotus.  Ptolem.  L.  5.  p. 
142.  Hieroclis  Synecdemus.  Pifidia.  p.  673.  Beudos,  Baris,  Bceotus,  were  all 
of  the  fame  purport. 

91  Schol.  in  Ariftophan.  'l7T7reis.  v.  1208. 

9Z  Paufan.  L.  10.  p.  866, 

placer  ,• 
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place  of  refidence  of  the  Deity.  In  the  compafs  of  eight 
perfons  it  comprehended  all  mankind  :  which  eight  perfons 
were  thought  to  be  fo  highly  favoured  by  Heaven,  that  they 
were  looked  up  to  by  their  pofterity  with  great  reverence ; 
and  came  at  laft  to  be  reputed  Deities.  Hence  in  the  an¬ 
cient  mythology  of  Egypt,  there  were  precifely  eight  93  Gods : 
of  thefe  the  Sun  was  the  chief,  and  was  faid  firft  to  have 
reigned.  Some  made  Hephaiftus  the  firft  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try  :  while  others  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  Pan.  94  Hag  A f* 
ymnom  is  Uca/  faev  agyamaTos,  mi  toov  OKT12  Tf2N 
nP£2T12N  XsyoiJLSVwv  vew.  There  is  in  reality  no  incon- 
fiftency  in  thefe  accounts :  for  they  were  all  three  titles  of 
the  fame  Deity,  the  Sun  :  and  when  divine  honours  began  to 
be  paid  to  men,  the  Amonians  conferred  thefe  titles  upon 
the  great  Patriarch,  as  well  as  upon  his  fon  95  Amon.  And, 
as  in  the  hiftories  of  their  kings,  the  Egyptians  were  able  to 
trace  the  line  of  their  defcent  upwards  to  thefe  ancient  96  per- 
fonages ;  the  names  of  the  latter  were  by  thefe  means  pre¬ 
fixed  to  thofe  lifts :  and  they  were  in  aftertimes  thought  to 
have  reigned  in  that  country.  This  was  the  celebrated  Og- 
doas  of  Egypt,  which  their  pofterity  held  in  fuch  veneration, 
that  they  exalted  them  to  the  heavens,  and  made  their  hif- 

93  Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  x.  p.  12. 

94  Herodot.  L.  2.  c.  145. 

95  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Patriarch  Noah  had  the  name  of  Amon 

as  well  as  his  fon.  The  cities  ftyled  No-Amon,  and  Amon-No,  were  certainly- 
named  from  Noah.  According  to  Plutarch  Amon  fignified  occultus.  Ifis  et  Ofiris. 
P-  354-  ^  . 

9J  Meds^f/.nvevofx.evav  cT*  cujtw,  rivas  y.zv  oy.uyj/j.8i  Cttbcd^s v  tg is  HpafGis.  x.  r.  A. 

Diodor,  Sicul.  L.  1.  p.  12. 


tory 
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tory  the  chief  fubjedt  of  the  fphere.  This  will  appear  very 
manifeft  in  their  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  folar  fyflem; 
of  which  Martianus  Capella  has  tranfmitted  to  us  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  fpecimen  97.  Ibi  (in  fyflemate  folari)  quandam  navem 
totius  naturae  curfibus  diversa  cupiditate  moderantem,  cundta- 
que  flammarum  congeflione  pleniflimam,  et  beatis  circum- 
adtam  mercibus  confpicimus ;  cui  nautag  feptetjt^  gertnani  ta¬ 
uten  fuique  fimilesy  praefidebant.  In  eadem  verb  rate  fons 
quidam  lucis  aetheres,  arcanifque  fluoribus  manans,  in  totius 
mundi  lumina  fundebatur.  Thus  we  find  that  they  efleemed 
the  ark  an  emblem  of  the  fyflem  of  the  heavens.  And  when 
they  began  to  diflinguifh  the  liars  in  the  firmament,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  particular  conflellations ;  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  mofl  of  the  afterifms  were  formed  with  the  like 
reference.  For  although  the  delineations  of  the  fphere  have 
by  the  Greeks,  through  whofe  hands  we  receive  them,  been 
greatly  abufed  ;  yet  there  flill  remains  fuflicient  evidence  to 
fhew  that  fuch  reference  fubfifled.  The  watery  fign  Aqua¬ 
rius,  and  the  great  effufion  of  that  element,  as  it  is  depidfed 
in  the  fphere,  undoubtedly  related  to  this  hiflory.  Some 
faid,  that  the  perfon  meant  in  the  charadter  of  Aquarius  was 
Ganymede.  Hegefianax  maintained  that  it  was  Deucalion, 
and  related  to  the  deluge.  98  Hegefianax  autem  Deucalionem 
dicit  effe,  quod,  eo  regnante,  tanta  vis  aquae  fe  de  coelo  pro- 

97  Martian.  Capella.  Satyric.  L.  2.  p.  43. 

98  Hygin.  Poet.  Aftronom.  c.  29.  p.  482. 

Audi  Scholiaften  Germanici  Aquario — Nigidius  Hydrochoon  five  Aquarium 
exiftimat  efle  Deucalionem  ThefTalum,  qui  in  maximo  cataclyfmo  fit  relidtus  cum 
uxore  Pyrrha  in  monte  dEtna,  qui  eft  altiflimus  in  Sicilia.  Not.  in  Hygin.  Fab. 

1 53.  p.  265.  ex  Germanici  Scholiafte. 

fuderit, 
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fudcrit,  ut  catacly fmus  fadtus  efle  diceretur.  Eubulus  autem 
Cecropem  demonftrat  die ;  antiquitatem  generis  commemo- 
rans,  et  offendens,  antequam  vinum  traditum  fit  liominibus, 
aqua  in  facrificiis  Deorum  ufos  elTe  ;  et  a?ite  Cecropem  reg- 
nafTe,  quam  vinum  fit  inventum.  The  reader  may  here 
judge,  whether  Cecrops,  the  celebrated  king  of  Attica,  who 
lived  before  the  plantation  of  the  vine,  and  was  figured  un¬ 
der  the  ch^radter  of  Aquarius,  like  Deucalion,  to  any  other 
than  Deucalion  himfelf,  the  Noah  of  the  eafl. 

Noah  was  reprefented,  as  we  may  infer  from  99  Berofus, 
under  the  femblance  of  a  fifh  by  the  Babylonian's :  and 
thofe  reprefentations  of  fifhes  in  the  fphere  probably  related 
to  him,  and  his  fons.  The  reafons  given  for  their  being 
placed  there  were,  that  Venus,  when  fhe  fled  from  100  Ty- 
phon,  took  the  form  of  a  fifh  ;  and  that  the  fifh,  fly  led  No- 
tius,  faved  Ifis  in  fome  great  extremity  :  pro  quo  beneficio 
fimulacrum  Pifcis  et  ejus  jiliorum ,  de  quibus  ante  diximus, 
inter  aflra  conflituit :  for  which  reafon  V enus  placed  the  fijh 
Notius  and  his  fons  among  the  ftars.  By  this  we  may  per¬ 
ceive,  that  Hyginus  fpeaks  of  thefe  aflerifms  as  reprefenta¬ 
tions  of  perfons :  and  he  mentions  from  Eratofthenes,  that 
the  fifh  Notius  was  the  father  of  mankind  :  1  ex  eo  pifce 
natos  homines. 

It  is  faid  of  Noah,  that  after  the  deluge  he  built  the  firft 


99  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  6. 

100  Hygin.  Poet.  Aftron.  c.  41.  p.,494. 

Eratofthenes  ex  eo  pifce  natos  homines  dicit.  Hygin.  Poet.  Aftron.  L.  2. 
c.  30. 

H  h 
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*  altar  to  God  :  which  is  a  circumftance  always  taken  notice 
of  in  the  hiftory  given  of  him  by  Gentile  writers.  He  is 
likewife  mentioned  as  the  firft  planter  of  the  vine ;  and  the 
inventer  of  wine  itfelf,  and  of  Zuth  or  ferment,  by  which 
fimilar  liquors  were  manufactured.  We  may  therefore  fup- 
pofe  that  both  the  altar,  and  the  crater,  or  cup,  related  to 
thefe  circumftances.  This  hiflory  of  the  raven  is  well 
known,  which  he  fent  out  of  the  ark  by  way  of  experiment : 
but  it  difappointed  him,  and  never  returned.  The  bird  is 
figured  in  the  fphere  :  and  a  tradition  is  mentioned,  that  the 
3  raven  was  once  fent  on  a  meflage  by  Apollo  ;  but  deceived 
him,  and  did  not  return,  when  he  was  expeCled.  It  may 
feem  extraordinary,  if  thefe  figures  relate  to  the  hiftory, 
which  I  fuppofe,  that  there  fhould  be  no  allufion  to  the  dove, 
and  to  the  particulars  of  its  return.  I  make  no  doubt  but  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Chaldafc  and  Egyptian  fpheres  :  but 
in  that  of  Greece,  there  is  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  a  vafb 
interval  of  unformed  ftars ;  which  were  omitted  by  the  aftro- 
nomers  of  that  country,  as  being  either  feldom  feen,  or  elfe 
totally  4  obfcured  from  their  view.  The  Argo  however,  that 
iacred  fhip,  which  was  faid  to  have  been  framed  by  divine 


1  F.pOtTCaQeiW  cT g  <p)N77,  T8T0  SrUTVpiOV  €U'CCt,  SV  to  TO  'ZCTpWTOV  01  SiCl  O-Vm/ULOCTtlXV  £7T0t ~ 

vccivto.  Theon.  ad  Arftum.  p.  4 6.  Nonnulli  cum  Eratofthene  dicunt,  eum  Cra- 
tera  efie,  quo  Icarius  lit  ufus,  cum  hominibus  oftenderet  vinum.  Hygin.  Fab.  140.. 
p.  494. 

3  Miffus  ad  fontem  aquam  puram  petitum.  Hygin.  c.  40.  p.  492. 

4  The  Pleiades  are  Peleiades  or  Doves ;  and  were  placed  in  the  heavens  to  denote 
by  their  rifing  an  aufpicious,  feafon  for  mariners  to  fail.  They  were  the  daughters 
of  Pleione.  See  Natal.  Comes.  L.  4.  c.  7. 


wtfdom. 
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wifdom,  is  to  be  found  there  ;  and  was  certainly  no  other 
than  the  5  ark.  The  Grecians  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  built 
at  Pagafae  in  Theflaly,  and  thence  navigated  to  Colchis.  I 
fhall  hereafter  (hew  the  improbability  of  this  ftory  :  and  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  this  very  harbour,  where  it  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  con  ft  ru  died,  was  called  the  port 6  of  Deucalion. 
This  alone  would  be  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  place  there  was  a  reference  to  the  Deluge.  The 
Grecians  placed  every  ancient  record  to  their  own  account  : 
their  country  was  the  fcene  of  every  7  adtion.  The  people 
of  Theflaly  maintained  that  Deucalion  was  expofed  to  a  flood 
in  8  their  diftridt,  and  faved  upon  mount  Athos :  the  people 
of  Phocis  make  him  to  be  driven  to  9  Parnaflus  :  the  Dorians 
in  Sicily  fay  he  landed  upon  mount  10  iEtna.  Laftly,  the 
natives  of  Epirus  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  of  their  country, 
and  to  have  founded  the  ancient  temple  of  11  Dodona.  In 
confequence  of  this  they  likewife  have  laid  claim  to  his  hif- 
tory.  In  refpedt  to  the  Argo,  it  was  the  fame  as  the  fhip  of 


5  Hygin.  c.  14.  p.  55. 

N>ja  /aev  av  01  ■mpoa^ev  sti  xA etacriv  aoiS'ot 

Apyov  AQiivaiM  xa.pt.eeiv  vttq  3"/i[ao<rwri(ri.  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  i.  v.  18. 

6  Hence  many  Deucalions.  See  Schol.  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  3.  v.  1085. 

Deucalion  is  efteemed  an  Argonaut.  Hygin.  c.  14.  p.  50. 

7  Here  alfo  were  the  iflands  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  in  the  bay.  Strabo.  L.  9, 
p.  665. 

8  Servius  in  Virg.  Eclog.  6.  v.  41. 

9  Paufan.  L.  10.  p.  81 1. 

* 

10  Qui  (Deucalion  et  Pyrrha)  in  montem  AEtnam,  qui  altifiimus  in  Sicilia  efle 
dicitur,  fugerunt.  Idygin.  c.  153.  p.  265. 

11  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrho.  The  people  in  Megara  fuppofed  the  perfon  faved  in  the 
deluge  to  have  been  Megarus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  who  fwam  to  the  fummit  of  mount 
Gerania.  Paufan.  L.  x.  p.  96. 


H  h  2 
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Noah,  of  which  the  Baris  in  Egypt  was  a  reprefentation.. 
It  was  called  by  Plutarch  the  fhip  of  Oliris  :  that  Ofiris, 
who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  expofed  in  an  ark  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  Typhon  :  Ia  Kca  to  'nrf.oiov,  0  xatoscw  'E 
A gyw,  tvs  Ongioog  vsw;  ski  Tipt\  &OLTr&6gi<r[JLevov.  " The  veffel  in 
the  celefiial  fphere ,  which  the  Grecians  call  the  Argo ,  is  a  re¬ 
prefentation  of  the  flip  of  Ofiris ,  which  out  of  reverence  has 
been  placed  in  the  heavens .  The  original  therefore  of  it  muft 
be  looked  for  in  *3  Egypt.  The  very  name  of  the  Arga 
fhews,  what  it  alluded  to ;  for  Argus,  as  it  fhould  be  truly 
exprefled,  fignified  precifely  an  ark,  and  was  fynonymous  to 
Theba,  It  is  made  ufe  of  in  that  fenfe  by  the  priefts  and 
diviners  of  the  Philiftim ;  who,  when  the  ark  of  God  was  to 
be  reftored  to  the  Ifraelites,  put  the  prefents  of  atonements, 
which  were  to  accompany  it,  into  an  ,+  Argus,  rant,  or  facred 
receptacle.  And  as  they  were  the  Caphtorim,  who  made 
ufe  of  this  term,  to  Egnify  an  holy  veffel  ;  we  may  prefume 
that  it  was  not  unknown  in  Egypt,  the  region  from  whence 
they  came.  For  this  people  were  the  children  of  1S  Mi- 

zraim, 

11  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  V.  2.  p.  359:. 

13  A  Deluge  of  this  nature  was  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  Egypt.  Ns/Aoj' 
(paai  paysvra  xctrxy.?waoci  moAAnv  mi  AiyuTrrB’  p/.aAi^cc  tuto  /x?po;  67T6A(W,  tf 
npo[j.Sevi  et%e  e7rifJt.eh.e1a.Vj  S'txCp^ctciVToov  aypcS'ov  ccTravrcnv  tcov  xcctcc  tocutyiv 
Xpogav.  Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  i.  p.  16.  To  attribute  this  Deluge  to  the  Nile  is 
idle :  A  Deluge  of  the  Nile  happened  every  year.  This  related  to  Prometheus, 
or  Noah. 

14  1  Samuel,  c.  6.  v.  8^  n,  15.  The  word  occurs  only  in  the  hiftory  of  this. 
Philiftine  tranfaftion  ;  and  in  the  Alexand.  MSS.  is  rendered  A pyo£. 

15  Genefis.  c.  10.  v.  13.  And  Mizraim  begat  Ludim — and  Pathruftm ,  and  Cafluhim: 
( out  of  whom  came  Philiftim),  and  Caphtorim.  Deuteron.  c.  2.  v.  23.  The  Caphtorim, 
which  came  forth  cut  of  Caphtor.  Jerem.  c,  47.  v.  4.  The  Philiftine,  the  remnant 
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zraim,  as  well  as  the  native  Egyptians  ;  and  their  language 
muft  neceffarily  have  been  a  dialect  of  that  country.  I  have 
mentioned  that  many  colonies  went  abroad  under  the  title 
of  Thebeans,  or  Arkites  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  built 
cities  called  Theba.  In  like  manner  there  were  many  cities 
built  of  the  name  of  16  Argos ;  particularly  in  Theffaly, 
Boeotia,  Epirus,  and  17  Sicily :  whence  it  is  that  in  all  thefe 
places  there  is  fome  tradition  of  Deucalion,  and  the  ark ; 
however  it  may  have  been  mifapplied.  The  whole  Pelopon- 
nefus  was  once  called  both  Apia,  and  Argos.  As  there  were 
many  temples  called  both  Theba  and  Argus  in  memory  Gf 
the  ark,  they  had  priefts,  which  were  denominated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Thofe,  who  officiated  at  the  ffirines  termed  Argus, 
were  called  Argeiphontai,  from  the  Egyptian  18  phont ,  which 
lignified  a  priejh  But  the  Greeks,  interpreting  this  term 
by  words  in  their  own  language,  fuppofed  what  was  a  priefts 
to  have  been  a  flayer,  or  murderer.  They  accordingly  turned 
the  Argo  into  a  man,  whom,  from  a  confufed  notion  of  the 
flarry  fyftem,  they  fuppofed  to  abound  with  eyes,  and  made 
Hermes  cut  off  his  head.  People  ftyled  Argeiphontes,  Cref- 
phontes,  Hierophantes,  Leucophontes,  Citharaphontes,  Dei- 
phontes,  were  all  originally  priefls.  The  Scholiad  upon  So¬ 
phocles  called  Argus,  19  T ov  Kwa,  rev  A gyov,  rav  -r mvozrr\v + 

of  the  country  of  Caphtor.  Amos.  c.  9.  v.  7.  Have  not  I  hr  ought  the  Philijlines  from 
■Caphtor  ? 

16  Apyos'  nehoTTovvyc-os.  Apyuoi  01  '£AAw&.  Plefych. 

17  Cluverii  Sicilia,  p.  394. 

,s  See  Jablonfky  Pantheon  Asgypt.  Pars  prima.  p.  139.. 

19  Schol.  in  Sophocl.  Eledt.  v.  5. 
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Argus,  Kuv,  or  Canis,  is  precifely  of  the  fame  purport,  as 
Argeiphontes  :  a  priefi  of  the  ark. 

The  conftellation  of  Argo,  as  it  is  delineated,  reprefents 
the  hinder  part  only  of  a  fliip  ;  the  forepart  being  hid  in 
clouds.  It  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  oracular,  and  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  will  of  the  Deity.  Upon  the  temo  or  rudder 
is  a  very  bright  ftar,  the  chief  in  the  afterifm,  which  was 
called  Canopus.  It  lies  too  low  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere 
to  be  eafily  feen  in  Greece.  It  was  placed  on  the  rudder  of 
the  ark,  to  fhew  by  whofe  influence  it  was  directed.  Yet  in 
doing  this  they  loft  fight  of  the  great  Director,  by  whofe 
guidance  it  had  been  really  conducted  ;  and  gave  the  honour 
to  a  man.  For  under  the  character  of  Canopus,  as  well  as 
Canobus,  is  veiled  the  hiftory  of  the  patriarch  Noah.  There 
was  a  city,  or  rather  a  temple,  towards  the  rnoft  weftern  out¬ 
let  of  the  Nile,  which  was  denominated  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  gave  name  to  the  ftream.  It  was  exprefted  Canopus, 
Canobus,  Canoubis ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Dionyfius,  who 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a  place  of  great  fame  : 

20  E vda  (& ogeioTKTog  'ursKerou  j vLvyog  AiyvftToio, 

Kcm  7£[xsvog  'UT£gi7rv$‘ov  A(jlvk\ouoio  KaiwSg* 

As  the  Patriarch  was  efteemed  the  author  of  the  firft  fhip, 

Dionyf.  Perieg.  v.  12. 

Of  the  idle  pretenfions  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  giving  the  honour  of  this  place 
to  a  pilot  of  Menelaus,  I  have  fpoken  before :  and  of  the  ftory  being  confuted  by 
a  prieft  of  Egypt.  See  Ariftid.  Orat.  Aigyptiaca.  The  ftory  of  Menelaus  and 
Proteus  was  borrowed  from  that  of  Hercules  and  Nereus ;  as  may  be  feen  in  Schol. 
in  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  4.  v.  1397.  The  account  is  taken  from  the  third  book  of 
the  Libyca  of  Argcetas. 


which 
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which  was  navigated,  he  was  in  confequence  of  it  made  the 
god  of  feamen  ;  and  his  temple  was  termed  21  legov  HoretSoovos 
KaywSa.  He  was  efteemed  the  fame  as  Serapis :  and  infcrip- 
tions  have  been  found  dedicated  to  him  under  the  title  of 
© aog  XotTrig.  In  this  temple,  or  rather  college,  was  a  femi- 
nary  for  aftronomy,  and  other  marine  fciences.  Ptolemy, 
the  great  Geographer,  to  whom  the  world  is  fo  much  in¬ 
debted,  was  a  member  of  this  fociety,  and  ftudied  here 
22  forty  years.  The  name  of  the  temple  was  properly  Ca 
Noubi :  the  latter  part,  Noubi,  is  the  oracle  of  Noah. 

Niobe  was  the  fame  name,  and  perfon  j  though  by  the 
Greeks  mentioned  as  a  woman.  She  is  reprefented  as  one, 
who  was  given  up  to  grief,  having  been  vvitnefs  to  the  death 
of  all  her  children.  Her  tears  flowed  day  and  night ;  till  fhe 
at  laft  ftiffened  with  woe  ;  and  was  turned  into  a  (tone,  which 
was  to  be  feen  on  mount  Sipylus  in  Magnefla. 


23  Iw, 

N/ofa,  <rs  S'  tyuyz  usfJLoo  &£<>?, 
'At*  bv  t a<£w  mT^iw 
At,  OUy  SoUCgVStq. 


Paufanias  had  the  curioflty  to  afcend  mount  Sipylus,  in  order 
to  take  a  view  of  this  venerable  24  figure.  He  fays,  that  he 


**  Stephanus  Byzanrin. 

Olympiodorus.  See  Jablbnlky.  L.  5.  c.  4.  p.  136. 

2J  Sophocles.  Eledlra.  v.  150. 

14  Tccvthv  rriv  N/o£w  x.cu  avTog  ei$ov  ctvePiQow  es  tov  'Xi7tvAgv  to  opo ?,  x.  t.  A.  Pau- 
fan.  L.  1.  p.  49. 

Clacancui  cTe  kcci  NicGnv  A eyuatv  ev  Xnrvha  ooet  Srepss  uca  xAccteiv.  Paufan.  L.  8. 

p.  601. 
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beheld  an  abrupt  rocky  clift ;  which  at  a  near  view  had  no 
appearance  of  a  perfon  grieving,  or  of  a  human  likenefs ;  but 
at  a  didance  had  fome  refemblance  of  a  woman  fhedding 
tears.  Niobe  is  often  mentioned  as  a  perfon  concerned  in 
the  deluge :  at  lead  is  introduced  with  perfons,  who  had  an 
immediate  relation  to  it.  25  UXoltwj  sv  T ifjLouw  rw  SiaXoya 
78  Qogwvsoog  e7rifj,s[j,v/)Tca  •ggornv,  oog  'ffavv  TsrdXouwv,  mi  N/o- 
6]$,  mi  kclt  Qyvyov-  Kggjziorzg 8  mTOLKhv<rtL%.  Plato  in  his 
‘Timceus  fpeaking  of  the  mo  ft  ancient  tijnes  ?nentions  the  age  of 
Phoroneus ,  and  Niobe ,  as  fuch ;  and  the  cera  of  the  firft  de¬ 
luge  under  Ogyges.  In  the  paffage  alluded  to  fhe  is  joined 
with  Phoroneus  and  Deucalion,  two  perfons  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  that  event.  It  occurs,  where  Plato  is  fpeaking 
mgi  Qopmmg  rs  urgms  Xeyftsvrog,  mi  NjoSjs,  mi  [VLsrct 
rov  mTcwXvcrfJLOV  av  AsvmXmog,  of  the  firjl  Phoroneus ,  and 
Niobe ,  and  of  the  things  fubfequent  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalioji. 
Sophocles  in  the  paffage  above  fpeaks  of  her  as  a  Deity  :  and 
Hie  is  faid  to  have  been  worfhiped  in  i7  Cilicia.  By  fome 
fhe  was  reprefented  as  the  mother  of  a8  Argus. 

As  the  ancients  deferibed  the  ark,  the  vctvg  0L[JL<pi7rgVfJLVCLig, 
like  a  lunette ;  it  was  in  confequence  of  it  called  M/]y,  and 
SsXrjvrj,  which  fignify  a  Moon :  and  a  crefcent  became  a  com¬ 
mon  fymbol  on  this  occafion.  The  chief  perfon  likewife, 
the  Patriarch,  had  the  name  of  Meen,  and  Menes :  and 
was  worfhiped  all  over  the  eaft  as  Deus  Lunus ;  efpecially  at 

x5  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  24.  1.  55. 

16  Plato  in  Timaeo.  Vol.  3.  p.  22. 

17  Athenagoras.  p.  290.  N/o£V  KiAixes  (o-s6W/). 

*s  Apyov  tov Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  191.  145.  Homer.  Schol.  L.  1.  v.  123. 
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Carrhae,  Edefta,  and  other  cities  of  Syria  and  Mefopotamia. 
His  votaries  were  ftyled  Minyae ;  which  name  was  given  to 
them  from  the  objedt  of  their  worfhip.  Wherever  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Deluge  occurs,  thefe  names  will  be  found.  I 
have  fpoken  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia,  and  the  memorials  there 
preferved.  At  Caroura  near  mount  Sipylus  Zeus  was  wor- 
fhiped  under  the  title  of  Meen,  Menes,  and  Manes  :  and  his 
temple  is  taken  notice  of  by  Strabo;  29  legov  M r\vog  K&gzg 
(not  Kk^)  mXsfJLSi/ov.  Clofe  under  the  fame  mountain  flood 
the  city  Magnefia ;  which  ftgnifies  the  city  of  Manes,  but 
expreffed  with  a  guttural  Magnes.  The  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  called  Minyae.  Some  perfons  from  this  place, 
ftyled  Magnetes  apud  Maeandrum,  built  at  no  great  diftance, 
Antiochea30.  Here  too  were  fome  particular  rites  obferved  in 
honour  of  the  fame  Deity,  whom  they  diftinguiftied  by  a  ftg- 
nificant  epithet,  and  called  M Y\V  AgKciiog^.  'legutrvvq  Tig  Mrjuog 
Agmis,  tstTk Yj6og'  trgzTCL  v,  kcu  yugiuv  legm.  Here  was 

a  college  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Meen  Arkceus  ;  where  a  great 
number  of  priefts  officiated ;  and  where  they  had  large  eflates 
e?idowed  for  that  fervice .  This  M r\v  A gzouos  is  no  other  than 
the  Deus  Lunus,  the  fame  as  Noah,  the  Arkite.  Strabo  men¬ 
tions  feveral  temples  of  this  Lunar  God  in  different  places  : 
and  one  in  particular,  ftmilar  to  that  abovementioned,  at  the 
city  Antioch  in  Piftdia.  He  calls  it,  as  the  prefent  reading 

*9  L.  12.  p.  869.  Ka£B£,  Car-Our,  Templum  Ori.  Orus  was  the  fame  as 
Menes. 

30  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  864. 

31  Ibid.  Wherever  there  was  a  city  Magnefia,  or  people  Magnetes,  there  will  be 
found  fome  hiilory  of  the  ark. 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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flands,  Isgov  M Y\vog  A <rmi3,  which  we  may  from  the  title  of 
the  former  temple  venture  to  alter  to  M Y\vog  Agmi%.  He  is 
fpeaking  of  Cabira ;  and  fays :  3i  E ysi  is  mi  isgov  M r\vog" — 
szi  is  mi  rsro  7r\g  %skwr\g  70  isgov,  mOoLXSg  70  sv  AA Savoig, 
mi  70  sv  Qgvyict,  70  7s  73  Mi yog  sv  ofjuapv/jua  70x1$,  Kcti  73 
A gmi3  70  gag  7Y)  Avxioysia.  7t\  Tffgog  Unrii'icLV ,  mi  70  sv  tj 
ypg&  Twy  Ayr loysiwv.  In  this  city  is  a  temple  of  Meen.  Arkczus, 
by  which  is  meant  a  temple  of  the  Lunar  Deity.  Such  alfo  is 
the  tevnple  among  the  Albani :  and  that  in  Phrygia  :■  and  the - 
temple  of  Meen ,  which  gives  name  to  the  place ,  where  it  ft  and s.. 
*The  te?nple  alfo  of  Meen  Arhceus  in  Pifidia  and  that  in  the  region 
near  Antiochea  have  the  fame  reference.  All  thefe  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  fame  Arkite  Deity  called  Lunus,  Luna,  and  Se¬ 
lene  :  ftyled  alfo  by  different  nations  Meen,  Man,  Menes, 
and  Manes. 

Sometimes  inftead  of  Arkaeus  the  term  Arkite  is  exhibited 
Archams ;  which  may  be  referred  to  a  different  idea.  Thef-. 
faly  was  faid  to  have  been  originally  named  Purrha  from  the. 
wife  of  Deucalion  ;  whom  the  ancient  poet  Rhianus  men¬ 
tions  by  the  title  of  Agyouot  oChoyog. 

33  Flvppav  ir\  7ffo7s  7 r\v  ys  'urakouoxsgoi  mkssrxov. 

IRppas  Asvmkioovog  v.x  OLgyouoig  oChoyoio. 

Archaea  may  fignify  ancient :  but  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in 
many  instances,  which  I  fhall  hereafter  produce,  I  imagine, 
that  it  has  a  more  particular  reference..  In  fhort,  Archaea 

3*  L.  12.  p.  835. 

33  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  677.  See  Scholia  Apollon.  Rhod.  L,  3.  v.  1089. 
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feems  here  to  be  the  fame  as  Archia,  and  Architis,  from  the 
ark :  from  which  both  people  and  places  were  indifferently 
ftyled  Agmioi,  and  Ag^ouci ;  Arkites,  and  Archites.  Hy- 
ginus  puts  the  matter  in  great  meafure  out  of  doubt  by  ufing 
this  term  as  a  proper  name.  He  ftyles  this  perfonage  Ar¬ 
chia,  and  makes  her  the  wife  of  Inachus,  the  fon  of  the  Ocean, 
and  the  fame  as  Deucalion.  He  adds,  that  they  had  a  fon 
Phoroneus,  the  farfb  man  who  reigned  upon  earth,  whofe 
hiftory  is  attended  with  circumftances  of  great  moment. 
34  Inachus,  Oceani  films,  ex  Archia  forore  fua  procreavit  Pho- 
roneum,  qui  primus  mortalium  dicitur  35  regnaffe.  Homi¬ 
nes  ante  fascula  multa  fine  oppidis  legibufque  vitam  egerunt, 
una  lingua  utentes  fub  Jovis  imperio.  Idem  nationes  diftri- 
buit.  Turn  difcordia  inter  mortales  effe  ccepit. 

The  Grecians,  though  they  did  not  know  the  purport  of 
the  word  tjhk,  Arguz  or  Argus,  have  yet  religiouily  re¬ 
tained  it:  and  have  introduced  it  in  thefe  different  fiiapes. 
And  as  the  ark  has  fometimes  been  made  a  feminine,  and 
the  mother  of  Niobe ;  fo  at  other  times  it  is  mentioned  as 
her  fon,  and  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  miftrefs  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  So  inconfiftent  is  the  ancient  theology.  36  Hanc 
(Nioben)  Jupiter  comprefiit  ;  et  ex  ea  natus  eft  Argus,  qui 
fuo  nomine  Argos  oppidum  cognominavit.  In  fhort,  where- 
ever  there  is  any  hiftory  of  the  Deluge,  there  will  be  fome 
mention  introduced  of  Argus :  and,  converfely,  where  any 

34  C.  143.  p.  250.  In  another  place  he  calls  this  perfonage  Argia  •,  and  makes 
16  her  daughter.  Ex  Inacho  et  Argia  16.  c.  145.  p.  253.  Io,  five  Niobe.  ibid. 

35  Primus  Junoni  facrificaffe  dicitur.  Lutatiiis  Placidus  in  Stat.  Theb.  L.  4. 
v.  589. 

36  Plyginus.  c.  145.  p.  252. 

I  i  2  account 
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account  occurs  concerning  Argus,  or  Argeans ;  there  will  be 
Tome  hiftory  of  a  fhip,  and  allufion  to  the  Deluge.  Thus  at 
Argos  there  was  a  temple  of  Pofeidon  HgorxTWftog,  the  God  of 
inundations :  and  it  is  erected  upon  account  of  a  deluge, 
which  the  natives  fuppofed  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
limits  of  their  own  country.  In  thefe  parts ,  fays  37  Paufa- 
nias,  is  a  temple  denominated  fro?n  Pofeidon  the  God  of  inunda¬ 
tions  :  for  the  people  have  a  tradition  that  this  Deity  had 
brought  a  Deluge  over  the  greater  part . of  the  country ;  be- 
caufe  Inachus  and  fame  other  umpires  had  adjudged  the  land 
to  Juno ,  rather  than  to  him .  Juno  however  at  laft  obtained  of 
him ,  that  the  waters  floould  retreat :  and  the  Argeans  in  memo¬ 
rial  of  this  event  raifed  a  temple  to  Pofeidon  the  God  of  deluges r 
at  the  place ,  whence  the  water  began  to  retire.  As  you  pro¬ 
ceed  a  fnall  degree  farther ,  there  is  the  mound  (Tcvpog)  of  Ar- 
gus ,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  bee?i  the  fon  of  Niobe ,  the  daughter 
of  Phoroneus.  I  have  fhewn  in  a  prior  treatife,  that  thefe 
mounds  ftyled  rctfioi,  were  not  places  of  burial  ;  but  facred 
hills,  on  which  in  ancient  times  they  facrificed.  Tape; 
A gyz  is  the  mount  of  the  ark ,  or  Argo.  All  the  hiftory  above 
given,  however  limited  to  a  particular  fpot,  relates  to  the 
ark,  and  to  the  flood,  which  univerfally  prevailed. 

In  the  fame  city  was  a  remarkable  altar,  dedicated  to 

» 

37  TLvTciuQa  noaeJuvGS  s  —tv  teoev  eTixAnaiv  rioo<Tst?iv~i3’  tjjs  yap  t ov  ricffe:- 

J’covx  eirixAva-ou  ryv  -utoAA/H',  oti  Heas  eii'cti ,  5 iui  3x  auT8,  TW  yv v  lvcc%os  xat  ii  auv- 
Sr/.a.<Ta.vni  eymerotv.  Hpct  pee v  S’n  Tutzgct  nocrei^oovos  wpe  to  ojtsAQsw  o7ricrco  tt,v  Srcc- 
\a.aaav.  A oyeioi  cT g,  obey  to  xupex.  otvep^popaurevy  lepov  noaeil'covi  eTiwarsLV  11  porrx^v^iM* 
n^oe?^oi:Ti.de  b  tug Aw  Tayos  g<pv  Agyv,  slios  eivui  Sox3 j'tcs,  xca  7 m  $occovssdj  N(o£;;s. 
Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  161. 
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Zeus  the  God  of  rain,  38  B  topLog  'Tens  A  log.  Zeuth  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Sama  El ;  which  the  Greeks  ren¬ 
dered  "Zgy?  XripLCthsog.  He  was  worfhiped  upon  Mount  Par- 
nes  in  Attica :  and  the  circumftances  attending  his  hiftory 
are  remarkable,  as  they  Band  in  Paufanias.  39  O jjj  is  A6y\~ 
vctioig  sgti  YlsnshiKov — mi  Harris — Ev  Ilctgnfli  UcLguffhog  Zevg 
XccXmg  s?i,  mi  (Zupiog  XrjfJiethss  A/05.  E?t  is  bv  tv  Uagvrfli 
mi  aAA og  (ZupLog'  §v2<ri  is  eft  qlvtz,  tots  psy  O fx^iov,  r ore  is 

AftY\fJLiov  KOLhzneg  A ict.  In  Attica  is  the  mount  Pentelicus — - 
alfo  another ,  called  the  mountain  of  Parnes — Upon  the  latter 
Jlands  a  Jlatue  of  Zeuth  P arnethius  in  hrafs  ;  and  an  altar  to 
the  fame  God,  Jlyled  Sama  El,  or  Semaleos .  There  is  alfo' 
another  altar  :  and  when  they  facrifice  upon  it ,  they  invoke , 
fometimes  the  God  of  rains  ;  fometimes  the  Deity ,  who  efcaped , 
or  rather  who  averted  the  evil ;  ftyiing  him  AftYjpLiog.  This 
writer  mentions  alfo  upon  the  mountain  Hymettus  40  Opdogiis 
Aiog  I OapM,  mi  Aftoh\oJi/og  Ylgoo^iz  :  altars  to  Zeuth  Pluvius , 
and  to  Apollo  frnamed  the  looker  out ,  or  looking  forwards. 

If  we  confider  the  hifiories  of  Danae,  Danaus,  and  the 
Danaides,  we  fhall  find  them  to  be  fragments  of  hiftory, 
which  relate  to  the  fame  event.  Danae  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  Per  feus,  who  was  conceived  in  fhowers,  ex- 
pofed  in  an  ark  ;  and  at  lafi  a  king  of  Argos.  She  is  like- 
wife  reprefented  as  the  mother  of  Argus,  who  founded  in. 

^  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  154. 

39  Paulan.  L.  1.  p.  78. 

Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  78,, 

Italy 
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Italy 41  Ardea,  and  Argiletum :  the  true  hiftory  of  which 
places  amounts  to  this,  that  they  were  founded  by  people, 
ftyled  Arkites.  Danaus,  who  came  into  Greece,  is  faid  to 
have  come  over  in  the  firft  long  fhip,  which  was  conftru&ed: 
but  the  more  ancient  account  is,  that  he  was  the  firft  builder 
of  a  fhip  ;  which  he  defigned  and  finifhed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Minerva,  or  divine  wifdom :  +a  'TV oQsfJLBVit);  A 
clvtw,  vctvy  'urguTog  mTSTJcevctire.  This  is  the  fame  ftory, 
which  is  told  of  Argus,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Inachus  and 
Niobe.  It  is  likewife  faid  of  Danaus,  when  he  came  to 
Greece,  that  he  came  over  nave  biprora ,  called  by  Greeks 
ctfJLQixgVfJLVCtig ;  and  that  he  built  the  Acropolis  at  Argos.  But 
the  navis  biprora  was  not  a  veflel  commonly  made  ufe  of  to 
pafs  the  feas :  it  was  a  copy  of  the  facred  fhip  of  IBs :  and  I 
have  fhewn  the  hiftory,  to  which  it  alluded.  I  fhould  there¬ 
fore  think,  that  this  ftory  does  not  relate  to  the  arrival  of 
any  particular  perfon  from  43  Egypt ;  but  to  the  firft  intro¬ 
duction 

41  Ardea - ■  quam  dicitur  urhem 

Acrifioneis  Danae  fundafie  colonis.  Virg^  JE n.  L.  7.  v.  409. 

She  was  fuppofed  to  have  given  name  to  Daunia  •,  and  to  have  fettled  there  with 
her  tyo  fons,  Argeos  and  Argos.  Servius  in  Virg.  Ain.  L.  8.  v.  345. 

Tibur  Argeo  pofitum  colono.  Horat.  L.  2.  Od.  6.  v.  5. 

41  Apollodor.  L.  2.  p.  63. 

43  It  is  faid  that  Danaus  came  from  the  Thebais  of  Egypt,  where  flood  Chem- 
mis  near  the  city  Noa.  Perfeus  was  worfhiped  here.  Herodot.  L.  2.  c.  gi.  He 
calls  the  city  New.  The  perfon  alluded  to  under  the  charadter  of  Danaus  was  far 
prior  to  the  tera  allotted  to  him  in  the  Grecian  hiftory.  He  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of 
Belus,  the  fon  of  Neptune :  alfo  the  brother  of  Sefofis,  the  fame  as  Seth  and  Zuth. 

The  name  of  the  fhip  was  Danais.  Aa.va.ov  thooxofaevov  in ro  AiyuTna  •wpoorrov  Y.aaa- 
.cy.iva.aa.1  (vavv)'  oQev  xai  Aavaii  fxA>»0 n.  Schol.  in  Apollon.  R  hod.  L.  1.  v.  4. 

6  The 
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dutfiion  of  rites  from  that  country  ;  and  efpecially  the  me¬ 
morial  of  the  Argo,  from  whence  the  place  took  its  name. 
And  that  there  was  fuch  an  introduction  of  rites,  appears 
from  Hypermneftra  the  fuppofed  daughter  of  Danaus,  being 
efteemed  the  44  prieftefs  of  Juno  at  that  place.  If,  as  I  have 
imagined,  the  words  vqvg.  and  yccug  are  derived  from  Nau,  and 
Noah  ;  the  name  of  Danaus  relates  not  to  a  man,  but  is  in 
reality  4S  da  Naus,  and  fignifies  literally  the  Jhip,  The  x ra 
therefore  of  Danaus  is  the  asra  of  the  fhip  :  being  the  precife 
time,  when  fome  model  of  this  facred  veil'd  was  introduced  ; 
and  the  rites  alfo  and  myfteries,  with  which  it  was  attended. 
The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus.  were  fifty  prieftefies  of  the 
Argo  ;  who  bore  the  facred  vefiel  on  feftivals.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  was  a  temple  in  Egypt,  called  Ca  Nobus, 
erected  to  the  God  of  feas ;  to  whom  the  element  of  water 
in  general  was  facred.  Throughout  the  whole  hiftory  of 
Danaus  and  his  daughters,  there  will  be  found  allufions  to 
the  rites  of  this  God.  The  Danaides  are  faid  to  have  been 
fent  in  quell  of  water :  to  have  brought  water  to  46  Argos  : 
to  have  invented  vigicu,  or  47  veffels  for  water  :  and  lafily, 

The  daughters  of  Danaus  are  fuppofed  to  have  introduced  the  S-io-fJLoqovia  from 
Egypt :  tvv  tsAstw  tuotw  Aiyinns  e^ayayscrat.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  17 1. 

44  E?  Apyei  isparemev  'T Treppcvn^pa.  Aaraa.  Euieb.  Chron.  p.  29.  1.  40. 

45  Kl,  Da,  Chalda'ice,  haec,  ifta,  hoc,  illud.  See  Daniel,  c.  4.  v.  27,  and  c.  7. 
v.  3.  Of  this  laft  I  fliall  treat  hereafter  at  large. 

46  Danaus  is  faid  to  have  founded  Argos. 

Aavaoi - 

EAtW  ei  A pyo}  cppcure v  I vayps  csjoAiv.  Euripid.  in  Archelao  apud  Strabon.- 
L-  5-  P-  339* 

47  Agyos  avudpov  eov  Aa.va.cu  Srsaav  Apyos  evvdcov.  Strab.  L.  8.  p.  570.  All 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  feem  to  have  been  called  Danai. 
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*were  fuppofed  to  have  been  doomed  in  the  {hades  below  to 
draw  water  in  buckets,  which  were  full  of  holes.  Every 
circumftance  of  this  hiftory  is  from  Egypt.  The  natives  of 
that  country  were  very  affiduous  in  conveying  water  from 
one  place  to  another.  They  likewife  had  particular  jars, 
which  were  facred  to  the  God,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Canobus  ;  and  were  formed  with  a  reprefentation  of  him. 
Thefe  Canobic  vefiels  were  fometimes  made  of  48  porous 
{tone  :  at  other  times  of  earth  manufactured  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  have  fmall  holes  in  the  bottom  ;  through  which 
they  ufed  to  filter  the  water  of  the  Nile,  when  it  was  either 
turbid  or  faline.  49  'YSgiou  sv  roig  fiegen  TY\g  A lyvTrtz  eiooQcttfi 
yivs&ou  ofgdwou,  r^c reig  syxrca  Xsmcng  trvvsysig,  w?s  Sid  tuv 
r^soov  wteimv  to  TsOohwfj&m  vSwg  Stvhi^ofievov  dffoSiSo&di 
kolQol^utcltov*  This  practice  of  filling  veffels,  which  could 
not  hold  the  water  put  into  them,  feemed  fuch  a  paradox  to 
the  Grecians,  that,  when  they  came  to  confign  fome  of  their 
priefis  and  deities  to  the  infernal  manfions,  they  made  this 
the  particular  punifhment  of  the  Danaides,  on  account  of 
their  cruelty. 

Among  the  various  perfonages,  under  which  the  Patriarch 
was  reprefented,  the  principal  feems  to  have  been  that  of 
Dionufus.  He  was  by  the  mythologies  fuppofed  to  have  had 

+s  They  were  called  Xtcoitmx — ayyeict  J'iu^i^ovtcc  NeiAwov  ufcog.  Hefych. 
'Xra.xTixov. 

49  Suidas.  Kavamos. 

Ipfum  Canobi  fimulacrum,  pedibus  perexiguis,  attra£lo  collo,  et  quafi  fugillato, 
ventre  tumido,  in  mod u in  hydriae,  cum  doiTo  requalitcr  tereti  formatur.  Ruffin. 
Hift.  Ecclef.  L.  11.  c.  26. 
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a  fecond  birth,  and  a  renewal  of  life  in  the  Theba  or  Ark, 
Hence  he  was  termed  @ij6a«y£W)£ ;  which  the  Greeks  inter¬ 
preted  a  Theban  born,  and  made  him  a  native  of  Boeotia : 
but  he  was  originally  only  worfhiped  there;  and  his  rites,  and 
myfteries  came  from  Egypt.  This  injuftice  of  the  Greeks  in 
taking  to  themfelves  every  Deity,  and  hero,  was  complained 
of  by  the  Egyptians.  50  KccSoAs  Se  $a<ri  vsg  'EAAj^w 

£er6ou  Tsg  STrtQcufsromsg  AiyvnTiuv  'Hguois  re  kou 

The  principal  terms,  by  which  the  ancients  diftinguilhed 
the  Ark,  were  Theba,  Baris,  Arguz,  Argus,  Aren,  Arene, 
Arne,  Laris,  Boutus,  Bosotus,  Cibotus.  Out  of  thefe  they 
formed  different  perfonages :  and  as  there  was  apparently  a 
correfpondence  in  thefe  terms,  they  in  confequence  of  it  in¬ 
vented  different  degrees  of  51  relation.  Hence  a  large  family 

Diodorus  Sic.  L.  i.  p.  21. 

51  Of  this  turn  in  the  Greeks  innumerable  inftances  will  occur,  as  we  proceed: 
fome  few  I  will  here  fubjoin. 

G»G)  oc.7ro  Qy€ys  rys  Upo^eas.  Steph.  Byzant. 

rTpojK»8g«s  vi os  AevxuAiav.  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  3.  v.  1085.  Schol. 

A pvn  Boiarov  ex  Tloa-eiS'avos  eyewyae.  Diod.  Sic.  L.  4.  p.  269. 

A pvy  Ilocreicf'avos  rpoipos.  Lycoph.  v.  644.  Schol. 

Arena  CEbali,  vel  Bibali  filia.  Hygini  Fab.  14.  p.  46. 

Boiarov — Itoji/B  'zzra/cfa,  x ca  vufxtpys  MsAaW7r7njs.  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  71 1. 

Niobe  faid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  Dione.  Hyginus,  Tab.  9. 
p.  32. 

$cgaveus  Aonv  xcci  IShoCyv  eyevvycre.  Apollodor.  L.  2.  p.  39. 

N/gGjs  nr  an  A  gyos.  Ibid. 

Niobe  the  filler  of  Pelops,  and  wife  of  Amphion.  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  552. 

Aujcos  S'e  ev  t«  nregi  Oy£av  i^opeiy  y.era.  roc  xocroc  AeuxotAiavcc  vs  fxiyeis  loS^ccjxei 
ryTiQavu,  rs  Afxtpirpuavos,  yevva,  O y£yv,  yv  J'idaaiv  £ lyuya,  u(p  a  Clyvyiy  y  ®y£y. 
AAAos  cfg  i^-opixos  heyei,  as  Zeus  ®y£y  /uiyeis  Aiyuirrov  yevva,  xrA.  Lycoph. 

Schol.  ad  v.  1207. 
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has  arifen  from  a  few  antiquated  words,  which  related  to  the. 
fame  hiftory,  and  of  which  many  were  nearly  fynonymous. 
In  the  account  given  above,  we  may  perceive  that  the  Ark, 
and  the  chief  perfon  of  the  Ark,  are  often  confounded :  but 
by  the  light,  which  is  here  afforded,  the  truth,  I  think,  may¬ 
be  eafily  difcovered. 


O  F 


(  251  ) 


O  F 

Some  particular  Titles  and  Personages^ 

Janus,  Saturnus,  Phoroneus,  Pofeidon,  Nercus, 

Proteus,  Prometheus. 

r  |  'HE  hiftory  of  the  Patriarch  was  recorded  by  the  an- 
“*■  cients  through  their  whole  theology  :  but  it  has  been 
obfcured  by  their  defcribing  him  under  fo  many  different 
titles,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  charadters.  They  reprefented 
him  as  Thoth,  Hermes,  Menes,  Ofiris,  Zeuth,  Atlas,  Phoro¬ 
neus,  Prometheus :  to  which  lift  a  further  number  of  great 
extent  might  be  added.  All  the  principal  Deities  of  the  fea, 
however  diverSfied,  have  a  manifeft  relation  to  him.  But 
among  all  the  various  perfonages,  under  which  he  may  have 
been  reprefented,  there  are  none,  wherein  his  hiftory  is  de¬ 
lineated  more  plainly,  than  in  thofe  of  Saturn  and  Janus. 
The  latter  of  thefe  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame 
as  Javan,  who  is  by  Mofes  called  p\  Between  this  name  and 
that  of  Janus  there  is  thought  to  be  a  great  Similitude.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  be  obtained  from  the  hiftory  of  Javan  to 
countenance  this  notion  :  whereas  all  the  chief  circumftances 

K  k  2 
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•in  the  life  of  Noah  correfpond  with  the  hiftory  of  Janus,. 
Hence,  however  fpecious  the  argument  may  be,  which  is 
drawn  from  this  fimilitude  of  terms,  many  perfons  of  great 
learning  have  not  fcrupled  to  determine  that  Noah  and  Janus 
were  the  lame. 

By  Plutarch  he  is  called  1  lcan/ogy  Jannus,  and  reprefented  as 
an  ancient  prince,  who  reigned  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  ; 
and  who  brought  men  from  a  rude  and  favage  way  of  life  to 
a  mild  and  rational  fyftem  :  who  was  alfo  the  firft  former  of 
civil  communities,  and  introducer  of  national  polity.  He 
was  reprefented  with  two  faces ;  with  which  he  looked  both 
forwards  and  backwards :  and  from  hence  he  had  the  name 
of  Janus  Bifrons.  One  of  thefe  faces  was  that  of  an  aged 
man  :  but  in  the  other  was  often  to  be  feen  the  countenance 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  perfonage.  About  him  were  many 
emblems,  to  denote  his  different  departments.  There  was 
particularly  a  ftaff  in  one  hand,  with  which  he  pointed  to  a. 
rock ;  from  whence  iffued  a  profufion  of  water.  In  the 
other  hand  he  held  a  key.  The  defeription  given  of  him  by 
Albricus  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  fome  painting* 
which  that  perfon  had  feen.  *  Janus — erat  Rex.  Homo 
fedens  in  throno  fulgenti  radiis  circumquaque,  qui  duas  fa- 


1  O  yap  lavvoi  sv  toi<  'nraXaiois  tu-avu ,  sits  /Haijau iv,ene  (ZavtXevs,  yevo/a eves  •uroXi^- 
tixos  xai  xoivoovixos,  ex  Td  SnpiuS'aS  xai  aypis  Xeyerat  faera^aXeiv  ryv  S'laTiiv.  Irt 
Numa.  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 

iavves — f'luias  eis  IraXiav,  xai  (rvvoixncras  roi ?  coitoQi  (2ap£apotsy  faereQaXe  j ecu 
yXcoarav  xai  cPiairav. —  Tas  -zzrg pi  anv  IraXtav  auras  aypiois  xxi  avoy.ois  ^co/xeva^ 
eOecuv  £is  sTepov  /3i a  a^fxa,  ^eirras  xai  yewpyeiv  xai  ■zvoXiTtueaQaiy  [aeieSaXe  xai- 
fAerexoafAvas.  Plutarch.  Quaht.  Rom.  Yol.. 2.  p.  269. 

1  C.  14.  p.  921. 
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cies  habebat :  quarum  una  ante  fe,  altera  poft  fe  refpiciebat. 
Juxta  ilium  quoque  erat  templum  :  et  in  manu  ejus  dextra 
habebat  clavem,  qua  templum  ipfum  aperire  fe  monftrabat* 
In  finiftra  vero  habuit  baculum,  quo  faxum  percutere,  et  ex 
illo  aquam  perducere  videbatur*  He  had  generally  near 
him  fome  refemblance  of  a  fhip  ;  particularly  upon  money, 
which  in  aftertimes  was  coined  to  his  honour.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  imagined  that  this  was  in  memorial  of  the  fhip,  in 
which  Saturn  was  fuppofed  to  have  come  to  Italy* 

3  At  bona  pofteritas  puppim  fervavit  in  asre, 

Hofpitis  adventum  teflificata  Dei. 

But  what  colony,  or  what  perfon  ever  came  from  the  eaft  to 
Italy,  who  did  not  arrive  in  a  fhip  ?  It  was  a  circumftance 
common  to  all  ;  and  too  general  to  be  particularly  recorded* 
Befides,  why  fhould  the  money  of  Janus  refer  to  the  hiftory 
of  another  perfon  ?  Plutarch  therefore  does  not  accede  to  the 
common  notion  :  but  Bill  makes  it  a  queftion,  *  why  the 
coins  of  this  perfonage  bore  on  one  fide  l&vm  $i7rgo<ru7rov 
sucovoiy  the  refemblance  of  J 'anus  bifrons  ;  and  had  on  the  other 
'UTXois  fur^v^JLVY\Vy  r\  'urgwgotv  syKeyoLgOLypLen^y  the  reprefentation 
either  of  the  hind  party  or  the  fore  part  of  a  Jhip.  Ovid  feems; 
to  have  been  much  puzzled  to  find  out  the  hiftory,  and  pur¬ 
port  of  this  deity* 

5  Quern  tamen  efTe  Deum  dicam  te,  jane  biformis  ? 

Nam  tibi  par  nullum  Graecia  numen  habet*. 

*  Ovid.  Faft.  L.  1.  v.  239* 

4  Quseft.  Rom.  p.  274. 
i  Faft.  L.  1.  v.  89.. 

The 
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The  Romans  indeed  had  in  a  manner  appropriated  him  ;to 
themfelves.  There  were  however  many  divinities  fimilar  to 
him  both  in  Greece  and  Egypt :  and  the  original  perfon,  to 
whom  this  character  related,  may  be  eafily  known.  To  him 
they  attributed  the  invention  of  a  6  fhip  :  and  he  is  faid  to 
have  fir  ft  compofed  a  chaplet.  Upon  the  Sicilian  coins  of 
Eryx  his  figure  often  occurs  with  a  twofold  countenance  ; 
and  on  the  reverfe  is  a  dove  encircled  with  a  7  crown, 
which  feems  to  be  olive.  Ele  was  reprefented  as  a  juft  man, 
and  a  prophet  :  and  had  the  remarkable  charadteriftic  of 
being  in  a  manner  the  author  of  time,  and  the  god  of  the 
year.  Under  this  defcription  he  is  addrefted  by  Ovid  : 

s  Jane  bifrons,  anni  tacite  labentis  origo. 

From  him  they  denominated  the  firft  month  of  the  year; 
9  louimcnmg  &7ro  T8  I  am*.  He  was  ftyled  Matutinus  ;  as  if  to 
him  were  owing  the  renewal  of  light  and  day. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  he  raifed  the  iirft  10  temple  to 
Heaven  ;  though  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  deity,  and  one 
of  the  eight  original  divinities.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Salii 
he  was  ftyled  the  11  god  of  gods.  In  this  and  many  other 
refpedts  he  was  fimilar  to  the  Cronus  of  the  Greeks,  whom 
Orpheus  ftyles 

6  TlpwTov  cfe  q'etpa.vov  lugeii’t  xai  cr%s$ux.$,  icca  nyXoict.  Athenaeus.  L.  15.  p.  692. 

7  Parur.  Sicilia, 

8  Fail.  L.  1.  v.  65. 

9  Plutarch,  in  Numa.  p.  72, 

10  Hence  he  was  ftyled  Templorum  pofitor. 

Saliorum  quoque  antiquiffinais  carminibus  D corum  Deus  canitur.  Macrob.  Sat. 

L.  1.  p.  159. 

9  AidahiYig, 
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A lOochirig,  Mamgwv  re  Qsuv  'nrareg,  Y}$e  mi  cLvSgm, 
AIf2NO£  KPONE,  nAITENETOP— 

Yourig  rs  |3Aap)|u&,  mi  Ovgotvx  aregosnog 

Yen  a,  <pvr\g  13  {jlcciu7i ,  P  sag  'urovi,  trspve  IIPOMHQET. 

We  fee  here  under  the  character  of  Cronus  a  perfon  de- 
fcribed,  who  was  the  founder  of  mankind  in  general  1  and  of 
thofe  in  particular,  who  afiumed  the  title  of  Mamgsg  A 6ou/ot- 
roi,  Aoupoveg ;  and  who  were  efteemed  a  fuperior  order  of 
beings.  This  perfon  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  renewer  of 
time,  which  commenced  from  him  :  and  is  reprefented  as 
one,  who  fprang  from  the  I+  earth ;  and  at  the  fame  time  was- 
the  offspring  of  Heaven.  He  is  further  defcribed  as  <; pur}? 
fjLCtiMVig ;  one,  by  whom  all  things  were  introduced  into  life  : 
and  he  is  finally  ftyled  7s\uog  Ylgo^Oevg,  the  venerable  Pro- 
theus  ;  the  fame,  in  whom  mankind  was  faid  to  have  been 
15  renewed. 

I  have  taken  notice  that  there  was  fcarce  any  circumftance, 
however  minute,  mentioned  by  Mofes  concerning  the  Ark 
and  Noah,  but  was  recorded  in  the  family  of  Plain.  It  is 
faid  of  the  Patriarch,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  earth,  and 
lkilled  in  planting  and  fowing,  and  every  fpecies  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  When  he  conftru&ed  the  Ark,  he  made  a  window 
in  it ;  through  which  after  a  feafon  he  looked  forth,  and  favv 
the  ruins  of  the  former  world.  He  made  alfo  a  door  in  the.. 

II  Hymn.  13. 

IJ  Nature  obftetrix :  fo  corrected  by  the  Author. 

14  Analogous  to  avQpw7ros  yys.  Gen.  c.  9.  v.  20. 

15  Os  'zvAarTSiv  cu>vg<u7rus  ey-v^euero.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  103.  Vlpop ojSsu?,  .yes. 
Syncellus.  p.  149. 
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Ark  ;  which  was  a  circumftance  continually  commemorated 
by  the  gentile  writers.  The  entrance  through  it  they  efteemed 
a  paftage  to  death  and  darknefs  :  but  the  egrefs  from  it  was 
reprefented  as  a  return  to  life :  hence  the  opening  and  {hut¬ 
ting  of  it  were  religioufiy  recorded.  And  as  the  flay  in  the 
Ark  was  an  intermediate  ftate  between  a  loft  world,  and  a 
world  renewed ;  this  was  alfo  alluded  to  in  their  hierogly- 
phical  reprelentations.  We  accordingly  find  Janus  defcribed 
with  two  faces ;  having  a  retro fpecl  to  what  was  paft,  as  well 
as  a  view  forward  to  what  was  to  come  :  and  he  was  efteemed 
a  perfon,  16  cui  omnis  rei  initium  et  finem  tribuebant :  to 
•whom  they  attributed  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  all  things . 
They  ftyled  him  Patulcius  and  Clufius,  in  allufion  to  the 
hiftory  above  given :  and  he  had  the  title  of  Junonius,  from 
the  Arkite  Dove  Jonah,  which  the  Latines  exprefted  17  Juno. 
There  is  a  fragment  from  an  ancient  hymn,  preferved  by 
Terentianus  Maurus ;  in  which  we  have  an  epitome  of  the 
Patriarch’s  hiftory  under  the  character  of  Janus. 

Jane  Pater,  Jane  tuens,  Dive  biceps,  biformis, 

O  cate  rerum  Sator ,  O  principium  Deorum  ! 

Stridula  cui  limina,  cui  cardinei  tumultus, 

Cui  referata  mugiunt  aurea  clauftra  mundi- 

He  is  ftyled  by  another  poet 

Templorum  pofitor,  templorum  fandte  refedtor. 

By  this  is  meant,  that  he  was  a  renewer  of  religious  rites, 

16  Albricus  Philol.  c.  14.  p.  921,. 

17  In  the  Roman  Calendar  published  by  Gaflendus  the  firft  day  of  January  is  fa- 
cred  JANO  JUNONI.  See  Gafiend.  Calendar.  Jul.  Caefaris.  p.  22. 

and 
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and  the  worfhip  of  the  Deity.  Some  would  confine  this  to 
Italy.  Xenon  accordingly  fays  of  Janus,  18  in  Italia  primum 
Diis  templa  fecifle,  et  ritus  inftituifle  facrorum.  He  was 
reputed  the  fame  as  Apollo  ;  and  had  the  title  of  ©vgouog, 
or  the  Deity  of  the  door ,  or  pajfage  :  and  his  altars  were 
placed  immediately  before  the  door  of  the  hou^e,  or  temple, 
where  his  rites  were  celebrated.  19  Ejus  aras  ante  fores  fuas 
celebrant,  ipfum  introitus  et  exitus  demonftrantes  potentem. 
I11  memorial  of  his  hiftory  every  door  among  the  Latines 
had  the  name  of  Janua:  and  the  firft  month  of  the  year 
was  named  Januarius  from  Janus,  as  being  an  opening  to  a 
new  sera,  and  in  fome  degree  a  renewal  of  time.  20  A 10  I ctv- 
xolp  emoneg  tijv  Svgotp,  mi  lavzoigiov  [jlyivol  top  Sv^oliop  'urgo<r- 

S17T0P. 

Ovid  has  continual  allufions  to  this  hiftory.  Janus  is  by 
him  fuppofed  to  be  the  chaotic  deity  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  prefide  over  every  thing,  that  could  be  fiiut,  or  opened ; 
and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  doors  of  Heaven. 

”  Me  Chaos  antiqui,  nam  res  fum  prifca,  vocabant : 

Afpice,  quam  longi  temporis  atfta  canam. 

Quicquid  ubique  vides,  coelum,  mare,  nubila,  terras, 
Omnia  funt  noftra  claufa,  patentque  manu. 

Me  penes  eft  unum  vafti  cuftodia  mundi  ; 

Et  jus  vertendi  cardinis  omne  meum  eft. 

Praefideo  foribus  cceli. 


18  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  p.  157. 

,9  Ibidem,  p.  158.  from  Nigidius. 

10  Porphyr.  de  Nympharum  Antro.  p.  264. 

11  Fall.  L.  1.  y.  103. 
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What  the  poet  means  by  Chaos,  will  be  hereafter  plainly 
difclofed.  Macrobius  having  in  his  Saturnalia  afforded  a 
general  account  of  the  mythology  of  Janus,  introduces  a  cu¬ 
rious  lift  of  thofe  titles,  under  which  the  Romans  ufed  to 
invoke  him.  22  In  facris  quoque  invocamus  Janum  gemi- 
num,  Janum  patrem,  Janum  Junonium,  Janum  Conftvum, 
Janum  Quirinum,  Janum  Patulcium,  et  Clufivium. — Janum 
Patrem,  quaft  Deorum  Deum  :  Conftvum  a  conferendo,  id 
eft,  a  propagine  generis  humani,  quse  Jano  autftore  conferi- 
ttir.  The  reafons,  which  the  author  afterwards  produces  for 
thefe  titles  being  originally  conferred,  are  not  always  fatif- 
factory.  The  terms  however  contain  matter  of  great  confe- 
quence ;  and  we  may  plainly  perceive  the  true  hiftory,  to 
which  they  allude.  According  to  Corniftcius  the  name  of 
Janus  was  properly  23  Eanus  ;  and,  as  he  would  inftmulate, 
from  eo,  to  go.  But  Eanus  was  undoubtedly  the  fame  as 
O/ra?  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ionas  of  the  eaftern  nations :  by 
which  was  ftgnifted  a  Dove.  Hence  it  was  that  Janus  had 
the  name  of  Junonius  \  for  Iona  and  Juno  were  the  fame. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  the  coins  of  Janus  in  Sicily  had  upon 
the  reverfe  a  Dove  furrounded  with  a  chaplet ;  which  feems 
to  be  a  chaplet  of  Olive. 

The  Romans  made  a  diftincftion  between  Janus  and  Sa¬ 
turn  ;  and  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  names  of  different 
men  :  but  they  were  two  titles  of  the  fame  perfon.  Saturn 
is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  great  piety  and  juftice  ;  under 

21  L.  i.  p.  159. 

15  Corniftcius  Ftymorum  libro  tertio,  Cicero,  inquit,  non  Janum,  fed  Eanum 
nominat.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  9.  p.  158. 
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whom  there  was  an  age  of  felicity ;  when  as  yet  there  were 
no  laws,  no  fervitude,  no  feparate  property.  44  Rex  Satur- 
nus  tantae  juflitiae  fuiffe  traditur,  ut  neque  fervierit  fub  illo 
quifquam,  neque  quicquam  private  rei  haberet :  fed  omnia 
communia.  He  is  by  Lucian  made  to  fay  of  himfelf,  *s  aisig 
V7T  euis  fahog  Y\V.  The  Latines  in  great  meafure  confine  his 
hiflory  to  their  own  country  ;  where,  like  Janus,  he  is  re- 
prefented  as  refining  and  modelling  mankind,  and  giving 
them  laws.  At  other  times  he  is  introduced  as  prior  to 
law  ;  which  are  feeming  contrarieties,  very  eafy  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled. 

Saturn  is  by  Plato  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
Oceanus :  by  others  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  offspring  of 
Ccelus.  The  poets  fpeak  of  him  as  an  ancient  king,  in 
whofe  time  there  was  no  labour,  nor  feparate  property ;  the 
earth  producing  every  thing  fpontaneoufly  for  the  good  of 
man.  He  was  however  at  other  times  defcribed  with  that 
emblem  of  hufbandry,  the  46  fickle,  in  his  hand  :  and  repre- 
fented  as  going  over  the  whole  earth,  teaching  to  plant,  and 
to  fow  ; 

47  Vitifator,  curvam  fervans  fub  imagine  falcem. 

The  Aufonians  in  particular  thought  themfelves  upon  thefe 
accounts  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  him.  Diodorus  Siculus 

14  Juftin.  L.  43.  c.  1. 

25  Dialog,  tv  rots  'z&pos  Kgovov.  See  Bochart.  Phaleg.  L.  i.  c.  i.  andVofT.  Idol. 
L.  1.  c.  18.  p.  T40. 

16  Cum  falce,  mdfis  infigni.  Macrob.  Sat.  p.  157. 

Saturn  us  velato  capite,  falcem  gerens.  Fulgent.  Mytholog.  L.  1.  c.  2. 

17  Virgil.  JEneid.  L.  7.  v.  179. 
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gives  the  fame  hifiory  of  Saturn,  as  is  by  Plutarch  above 
given  of  Janus.  28  uygis  Aamjs  eig  Y)[JLSgov  fitov  fJLSTOL^ca 
OLvSgWTrBG.  He  brought  mankind  from  their  foul  and  favage 
way  of  feeding  to  a  more  mild  and  rational  diet .  He  was  alfo 
like  Janus  defcribed  with  keys  in  his  hand  :  and  the  coins 
(truck  in  honour  of  him  had  on  their  reverfe  the  figure  of  a 
(hip.  For  this  Ovid  gives  an  idle  reafon  ;  to  which  I  have 
before  fpoken  in  the  account  of  Janus. 

29  Caufa  ratis  fupereft  :  Thufcum  rate  venit  ad  amnem 
Ante  pererrato  falcifer  orbe  Deus. 

He  was  looked  upon  as  the  30  author  of  time  ;  and  often  held 
in  his  hand  a  ferpent,  whofe  tail  was  in  its  mouth,  and 
formed  a  circle  :  and  by  this  emblem  they  denoted  the  reno¬ 
vation  of.  the  year.  They  reprefented  him  as  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  age,  with  hair  white  as  fnow  :  yet  they  had  a  notion, 
that  he  could  return  to  fecond  childhood.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  ftyled  31  Sator and  we  have  a  remarkable  defcription 
of  him  in  Martianus  Capella,  who  fpeaks  of  him  under  that 
title.  32  Saturnus  Sator,  greflibus  tardus,  ac  remorator,  in- 
cedit,  glaucoque  amidtu  te&us  caput.  Protendebat  dextera 
flammivomum  quendam  draconem  caudae  fuae  ultima  devo- 
rantem — Ipfius  autem  canities  pruinofis  nivibus  candicabat.: 
licet  etiam  ille  puer  poffe  fieri  crederetur.  Martial’s  addrefs  to 

3,8  Diodor.  L.  5.  p.  334. 

29  Faft-  L-  r-  v-  233. 

30  Ipfe,  qui  auftor  temporum.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  p.  214. 

31  He  was  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  from  hence  received  his  name.  A  latu 
d’&us  Saturnus.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  L.  1.  p.  18. 

}z  L.  1.  c.  2. 
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him,  though  fhort,  has  in  it  fomething  remarkable :  for  he 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a  native  of  the  former  world.. 

33  Antiqui  Rex  magne  poli,  mundique  prioris, 

Sub  quo  prima  quies,  nec  labor  ullus  erat. 

I  have  mentioned  that  he  was  fuppofed,  Ka.Ta.7nmv,  to<  have 
fwallowed  up  his  children :  he  was  alfo  faid  to  have  ruined  all 
things  ;  which  however  were  reftored  with  a  vail  increafe. 

34  O ;  $cl7Tolvcls  fjisv  cinema,  ;cou  ccv^sig  sfMrofaiv  avrog. 

To  other  Gods  the  Romans  facrificed,  capite  operto,  with 
their  heads  3S  veiled  :  but  in  the  rites  of  Saturn  the  veil  was 
taken  36  away.  He  had  the  name  of  Septimianus :  and  the 
Saturnalia*  which  were  days  fet  apart  for  his  rites  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  were  in  number  37  feven.  During  thefe,  great  indul¬ 
gences  were  allowed  to  Haves ;  and  they  fat  down  with  their 
mailers  at  the  fame  table,  and  partook  without  any  diftindtioa 
of  the  fame  food  ;  in  memorial  of  that  equality,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  days  of  Saturn.  They  were  permitted  to  laugh, 
and  to  jeft :  and  it  was  criminal  to  fhew  any  referve.  Thele 
rites  are  faid  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity  ;  far  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  Poet  Accius  looked  upon  them  as 
the  fame  as  thofe,  which  the  Grecians  ilyled  K gmz  ;  and  de- 
fcribes  them  in  the  following  manner : 

51  L.  12.  Epig.  63. 

34  Orphic.  Hymn.  12.  v.  3;. 

35  Plutarch.  Quasftion.  Rom.  p.  2 66,. 

36  G r^corum  more,  aperto  capite  res  divina  fit..  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  p„  156. 

v  Ibid.  p.  i6q._. 
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Maxima  pars  Graium  Saturno,  et  maxime  Athene, 
Conficiunt  facra,  quae  Cronia  effe  iterantur  ab  illis. 
Eumque  diem  celebrant  per  agros ;  urbefque  fere  omnes 
Exercent  epulis  laeti ;  famulofque  procurant 
Quifque  fuos :  noftrique  itidem  :  et  mos  traditus  illinc 
life,  ut  cum  dominis  famuli  epulentur  ibidem. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  among  the  Romans  Saturn  feems  to 
have  been  held  in  a  ftate  of  confinement  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Towards  the  expiration  of  that  term  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  Saturnalia  began,  there  was  a  myfterious 
ceremony  of  taking  off  thefe  bonds,  and  fuffering  the  Deity 
to  be  in  a  manner  at  large.  We,  I  think,  may  fee  what  this 
cuftom  alluded  to,  though  it  was  a  fecret  to  the  ancients. 
39  Cur  autem  Saturnus  ipfe  in  compedibus  vifatur,  Verrius 
Flaccus  fe  ignorare  dicit.  Saturnum  Apollodorus  alligari  ait 
per  annum  laneo  vinculo;  et  folvi  ad  diem  fibi  feftum,  id  eft, 
menfe  Decembri. 

Many  thought  that  Janus  was  the  fame  as  both  Apollo 
and  Diana  ;  the  fame  alfo  as  40  Helius,  and  with  good  reafon. 
He  was  alfo  the  fame  as  Dionufus,  and  Saturn.  Of  the  laft 
I  have  obferved,  that  the  Romans  ftyled  him  Sator ;  making 
ufe  of  a  term  in  their  own  language,  which  was  not  inappli¬ 
cable  to  his  hiftory.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 

38  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  p.  155.  Athenceus.  L.  14. 

39  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  p.  156.  Statius  alludes  to  the  fame  cuftom: 

Saturnus  mihi  compede  exoluta, 

Et  multo  madidus  mero  December, 

Et  ridens  jocus,  et  fales  protervi 
Adfint.  Sylv.  L.  i.  cap.  6.  v.  4. 

40  MacroE  L.  1.  c.  9.  p.  157,  158. 
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was  not  a  title  of  Roman  original,  but  imported  from  Egypt 
and  Syria  by  the  Pelafgi ;  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  Italy. 
It  feems  to  be  a  compound  of  Sait  Our,  which  among  the 
eaflern  nations  fignified  Oliva  Ori,  five  Dei ;  or  Oliva  cce- 
leftis.  All  the  upper  part  of  Egypt  was  named  Sait,  and  the 
people  Saitse.  The  Athenians  came  from  thence  ;  and  they 
were  41  Sai’tae :  and  it  is  faid  of  them,  that  they  were  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  Olive.  Minerva  was  ftyled  Saitis ;  and  was 
worfhiped  under  that  title  at  Pontinus  near  41  Epidaurus. 
She  was  undoubtedly  fo  named  from  the  Olive,  Sait,  which 
was  peculiarly  facred  to  her.  The  moll  ancient  priefts  of 
Dionufus  were  called  Saturi  and  Tituri,  from  Sat-Ur,  and 
Tit-Ur :  the  former  were  fo  named  from  the  object,  and  the 
latter  from  the  43  place  of  their  worfhip.  Saturn  was  not  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancient  Germans  ;  among  whom  he  was  wor¬ 
fhiped  by  the  name  of  Seatur.  He  is  defcribed  by  Verflegan 
as  Handing  upon  a  fifh  with  a  wheel  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  veffel  of  water  filled  with  fruits  and  44  flowers.  Sche- 
dius  mentions  him  by  the  name  of  Crodo ;  and  fays  that  he 
was  the  fame  as  the  Saturn  of  the  Romans.  45  In  Arce  Hartef- 
burgh  ad  Sylvam  Hercyniam  juxta  montem  Melibochi,  civi- 
tatemque  Goflarenfem*  Saxones  coluere  Idolum  Crodo :  Sa- 

41  Atto»c85  jEanw.  Diod.  Sicul.  L.  i.  c.  24.  Attj  e?.a;a;  TAAws;.  Chron. 
Pafchale.  p.  49.. 

4Z  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  198. 

45  Tit-Ur,  M.a<r&s  riAiH-i  the  name  of  thofe  high  altars,  where  the  rites  of  Orus 
were  celebrated.  The  Tituri  were  properly  Titurians*  the  Saturi,  uyc;,  Sa- 
turians. 

44  P.  78. 

41  De  Diis  Germanis,.  Syntag.  4.  c.  2.  p.  493* 

6 
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turnum  dixere  Latini.  Erat  Senex  flans  in  pifce,  nudis  pe- 
dibus,  et  lineo  vinculo  cin&us : — -tenebat  rotam,  et  urnam 
plenara  frugibus,  rofis,  et  pomis. — Una  cum  Hide  cultus 
fuit.  The  name  of  the  mountain  Melibochi,  where  this 
worlhip  was  carried  on,  feems  to  be  a  variation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  terms  Melech  Bochus,  the  Lord  Bochus.  Bacchus  was 
often  miftaken  for  Dionufus,  and  in  many  countries  called 
Bochus,  and  46  Bocchus. 

The  Patriarch,  under  whatever  title  he  may  come,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  reprefented  as  the  father  of  Gods,  and  men. 

47  Zwcl  §suv  'urctTsg  jjfg  mi 

But  In  the  character  of  Phoroneus  (for  in  this  he  is  plainly 
alluded  to)  he  feems  to  be  deferibed  merely  as  the  firft  of 
mortals.  Hence  by  an  ancient  Poet,  quoted  by  48  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  he  is  ftyled  $>ogbnl£VS,  'UTctTYig  S-mjt&w  otv8gO07ruv. 
The  mythologifts  vary  greatly  about  the  genealogy  of  this 
perfonage  :  but  generally  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  the  fon 
of  49  Inachus  and  Niobe.  The  outlines  of  his  hiftory  are 
marked  very  ftrongly ;  fo  that  we  cannot  miftake  the  perfon, 
to  whom  the  mythology  relates.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  50  flood  3  and,  as  I  have  before  fhewn,  was 

/  £  '?*  L,  T  j  .  1  I 

46  In  Mauritania  and  Numidia  Bacchus  was  exprefied  Bocchus. 

47  Hefiod.  Theog.  v.  47. 

48  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  380. 

49  ya.jxi'nn  t«  lvct% «,  fjoinpi  Qogwvst ws.  Eufcb.  Chron.  p.  24. 

fyogcoveus  'ureas  Ivot%n  xca  Ni oGw. — (pxai  <Pe  t ives  N/06V  <f>opMvsooi  eivoa  ^rvyanpa.. 
Ibid. 

s°  Clem.  Alexand.  L.  1.  p.  380.  Syncellus.  p.  125.  He  fpeaks  of  the  firft  de¬ 
luge,  t a  ap^cac/TccTJ  x.xrxKhuay.y,  asAsyurca  xcctcx  fyoowvecc  xca  A 7 nox  yevzoSoti. 

the 
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the  reputed  father  of  all  mankind.  He  was  alfo  the  find, 
who  built  an  51  altar  ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  erected  to 
Juno.  He  firft  colle&ed  men  together,  and  formed  them 
into  petty  51  communities.  He  likewife  firft  gave  SJ  laws, 
and  distributed  juftice  :  whereas  before,  the  way  of  life 
among  men  was  favage  ;  and  every  thing  determined  by  vio¬ 
lence.  They  afcribe  to  him  the  distribution  of  mankind  by 
their  families  and  nations  over  the  face  of  the  earth  :  Idem 
nationes  diftribuit :  which  is  a  circumftance  very  remarkable. 
Nonnus  Styles  him  55  Agyeyovog  :  which  may  fignify  either 
n gwroyovog,  the  firft -horn  of  the  world,  or  a  native 

of  the  ark .  Anticlides  efteemed  him  the  moft  ancient  king 
in  56  Greece  :  but  57  Acufilaus  looked  upon  him  more  truly 
as  the  firft  man.  This  agrees  with  the  testimony,  before 
given  from  the  ancient  Poet  in  58  Clemens,  who  Spoke  of  him 


JI  Hyginus.  Fab.  274. 

51  <f>3Pcoreus  cTe  0  Ivetta  ras  arG£&>7ras  evnyotye  ■wowtos  ss  xoivov.  Paufan.  L.  2. 


P-  145- 

53  QoptoVsw,’  a  to?  Ivayp  xcu  N/o£ws  'ura.u  rrgwro;  vo/xus  Koti  xpirvpia  upiae>  Syncellus. 

р.  67,  125. 

54  Hyginus.  Fab.  143. 

55  He  is  here  made  the  father  of  Niobe,  whom  the  Poet  calls  Kw pnv  Ag%,eyovot9 
fyopooveos.  L.  32.  p.  804. 

56  Anticlides  Phoroneum  antiquilfimum  Graecise  regem  nuncupat.  Plin.  L.  7. 

с.  56. 

57  AxacnAaos  $opoovect  'zvgooTGv  xrQpco7rov  yeveoQxi.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L.  1. 
p.  380. 

Many  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  the  firft  king  upon  earth.  Phoroneus,  primus 
mortalium  regnavit.  Lutatius  Placidus  in  Statii  Theba’id.  L.  4.  v.  589.  Compare 
thefe  accounts  with  the  hiftory  of  Deucalion, 

Os  nrpuroi  Tvoiwe  do/xa?,  xcti  eSsifxv.ro  v*as, 

Abavarois’  ‘tfrpvros  Se  xcu  x^pcoTcav  fia<rtAeuer’.  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  3.  v.  1086. 
18  Cler;  en.  Alex,  fupra. 
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as  the  father  of  mankind.  In  fhort,  he  was  the  ultimate^ 
to  which  Grecian  hiftory  referred;  59  Ilx<ra  'urag  ‘E AArj<n 

Sav[jLci£o[jLevY}  '&gx%ig  xito  toov  Ivctyovr  ygovw  mi  <Poguveug  Big  rx 
USTB7TSITCL'  cpsgsTxi.  All  the  great  occurrences  of  Greece  are  fub- 
fequent-  to  the  times  of  Inachus  and  Phoroneus ;  and  are  de¬ 
duced,  in  a  feries  from  that  cem>  To  fay  the  truth,  Phoro¬ 
neus,  Apis,  Inachus,  Zeuth,  Deucalion,  Prometheus,  were 
all  one  perfon  :*  and"  with  that  perfon  commenced  the  Gen¬ 
tile  hiftory,  not  of  Greece  only,  but  of  the  world.  60  OvSsv 
'UTgo  hx’gz.mi  (frogweap — *E AA^w  feogsiTxt.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  Niobe  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Phoroneus  :  others 
make  him  the  fon  of  61  Archia:  others  again  of  6i  Melifta. 

-  But  this  genealogy  is  idle  :  and  it  will  be  found  that  Archia, 
Niobe,  and  Melifta,  like  Rhea,  Gybele,  and;  Damater,  are 
mere  titles,  by  which  a  female  perfonage  was  denoted,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  genius  of  the  ark,  and  the 
mother  of  mankind. 

The  Patriarch  was  alfo  commemorated  by  the  name  of 
Pofeidon.  Hence  in  the  Orphic  hymns  he  is  addrefled  unr 
der  this  character,  as  the  father  of  Gods  and  men. 

63  KA v6i  IRcrg/JW,  Zrivog  'srxi  'UTgerSvyweSKSy 

19  Syncellus.  p,  126.  See  Plat.  Timasus. . 

60  Syncell.  p.  68. 

61  Inachus — ex  Archia  forore  fua-  procrdavit  Phoroneum,  qui  primus  mortalium 
dicitur  regnafie.  Hyginus.  Fab.  143.  p.  250. 

6s  Apollodorus.  L.  2.  p.  58.  She  is  alfo  called  Melitta. 

65  Hymn.  16.  Zeus  is  generally  made  the  brother  of.  Pofeidon-,  but  is  here 
fpoken  of  as  his  father :  which  fhews  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  theogony 
of  the  Greeks,  when  they  treat  of  genealogies. 

OvgOMffl) 
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Ovgouiiuv,  M otmgw  rs  ©swv  'ura.reg,  jqJs  m\  oivfywv. 

Ei^vriv  vyieictv  otyoov,  qS'  ohSov  ufJLSfJLQYi, 

We  find  him  here  to  be  alfo  called  the  author  of  peace,  and 
reft  :  which  is  confonant  to  his  true  chara&er.  His  very 
name  betokened  64  peace.  He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  affluence  ;  becaufe  through  him  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  renewed.  Hence  we  find  him  in  many  different 
charadters  reprefented  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  other 
emblems  of  plenty. 

As  Noah  was  the  Pofeidon  of  the  Greeks,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  epithets  beftowed  upon  that  Deity  fuch  as 
nar^,  AtfQaXiog,  Tevecriog,  FsvsQxiog,  QvTothpiog,  or  Sativus. 
The  laft  was  a  title  given  him  by  the  people  of  65  Hermione: 
and  under  the  character  of  Neptune  Genefius,  he  held  a 
temple  in  Argolis  near  Nauplia.  Hard  by  was  a  fpot  of 
ground,  called  the  place  of  defcent :  66  rara  !*  street  ywgiov 
aAAo  A flro&xfytof  ;  fimilar  to  the  place  called  A 7roSoLTY\giQV  upon 
mount  Ararat,  mentioned  by  67  Jofephus ;  and  undoubtedly 
named  from  the  fame  ancient  hiftory.  The  tradition  among 
the  people  of  Argolis  was,  that  the  place  was  named  A tto- 
Sct^fJLOSy  or  place  of  defcent ;  becaufe  in  this  fpot  Danaus 
made  his  firft  defcent  from  the  68  ftiip,  in  which  he  came 


64  Noe,  requies.  Ifidor.  Origin.  L.  7.  c.  6. 

Nwf,  cc.vu7ra.va1s.  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  L.  3.  p.  391. 

65  Paufan.  I,.  2.  p.  18S. 

6fi  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  201. 

67  Antiq.  L.  1.  c.  3.  p.  16. 

68  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  20 1. 


Mm2 
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over.  In  Arcadia  was  a  temple  of  69  TlweiSosv  STCQ%Tt\g,  of 
Neptune  looking  out .  None  of  thefe  titles  have  the  leaft  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Pagan  Pofeidon,  as  God  of  the  fea :  but  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  Patriarch  they  have  a  wonderful  relation,  and 
are  particularly  applicable. 

Noah  was  alfo  figured  under  the  hiftory  of  Nereus,  an¬ 
other  deity  of  the  fea ;  and  his  character  of  an  unerring  pro¬ 
phet,  as  well  as  of  a  juft,  righteous,  and  benevolent  man  is^ 
very  plainly  defcribed : 

70  Nj^so.  $*'  ccfysv^  mi  yeiv&xo.  Horn g, 

Uge<r£vTttTov  'srmt W*  avrag  mhezn  Ysgmct^ 

'Ovvsm  vqfiegTYis  r s,  mi  qniog'  g<Js  9 ■sfjLifewv 
AyiQstcu,  olKKol  Simia  mi  hitfbol  S^vscc  oilsv. 

He  is  termed  by  iEfchylus  /5faXaiyevY\g ;  and  is  mentioned 
by  Orpheus  as  a  fon  of  the  Ocean,  but  of  all  others  the  moil 
ancient. 

71  N^sa  [xsv  'urgunzo c  mXoo,  'urge<r£v$‘ov  wrcmuv. 

Proteus  was  another  title  of  the  fame  perfonage^  He  is  re- 
prefented  by  Homer  as  an  ancient  prophet,  a  perfon  of  great 
truth,  74  yeguv  oCK iog)  vtjfJisgTYig,  AOclvol'X og  Ylgwrsvg ;  from  whom 
all  nature  was  to  be  deduced,  as  from  a  firft  caufe.  In  his 
departments  he  was  the  fame  as  Pofeidon  : 

69  Tlco-eiSruos  E7ro7TT8  vctos.  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  662.  Similar  to  this  were  the  al¬ 
tars  in  Attica  upon  Mount  Hymettus,  B cj/xoi  OpL^pia  Aio‘*xcu  ATroAAcoroi  E ipao^idt 
Paufan.  L.  1.  p.  78.. 

70  Hefiod.  Theog.  y.  233. 

71  Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  334. 

71  Odyff.  4.  Y.383. 
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7J  HgureoL  kihXyimUj  'DTqvtx  KtiiiSotg  e^ovra, 

Hguroyevi).,  'urourYig  cpvtrewg  u^ccg  og  upyvev. 

HotvrifJiog ,  'urohv^sXog,  e7ri?cn[JLevog  ret  t  zona, 

Orra  re  'urgorQev  er\v,  orct  7  errerou  v?egov  avQig. 

II ctvrct  yctg  ev  IT $urei  'urgwrri  cpvng  eymreSwev. 

As  time  with  the  ancients  commenced  at  the  Deluge ;  and 
all  their  traditions,  and  all  their  genealogies  terminated  here  ; 
even  the  birth  of  mankind  went  with  them  no  higher  than 
this  epocha :  they  made  the  ocean  in  confequence  of  this  the 
Father  of  all  things.  Under  this  character,  which  was  no 
other  than  that  of  Nereus,  Proteus,  and  Pofeidon,  they  repre- 
fented  the  Patriarch,  the  real  Father  of  the  poftdiluvian  world. 
He  was  the  &sog  T ever  tog,  TeveQxiog,  <pvrctX{JUog ;  and  was  wor- 
fhiped  alfo  as  Oceanus.  The  poets  often  allude  to  him  un¬ 
der  this  title : 

74  £2 Kectvov  mXeoo,  <urcae^  ct$(hrw,  ouev  eonct , 

AOctvctrwv  t s  <deoov  yevenv,  Svriruv  t 

75  SlKecMog  S’,  orzeg  yeveng  'urctvrem  tstvktou. 

Juno  tells  Jupiter,  that  die  is  going  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Tethys 
and  Oceanus,  from  whom  the  gods  were  derived. 

1 

76  Eifju  yctg  o^ofjtevr]  'UTo7\v<pog1Sz  'ureigctrct  Vcarig, 

Q.KZ0LV0V  re  ®bmv  y ever iv,  mi  (jur\regci  T r\6vv, 

‘0 1  (jl  ev  c r<poin  ^o^oinv  evrgetpov,  ctnraAhou 

71  Orphic.  Hymn.  24. 

'  74  Orphic.  Hymn.  82. 

75  Homer.  Iliad.  v.  246. 

76  Homer.  Iliad.  S.  v.  200,. 


Hence, 
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Hence,  when  it  was  faid  in  the  early  hiftories,  w'hich  Thales 
and  other  Grecians  copied,  that  all  things  were  derived  from 
77  water ;  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  ancient  Mythologies  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  element,  as  the  vAr),  or  material  principle;  but 
to  the  deluge,  as  an  epocha,  when  time,  and  nature,  and  man¬ 
kind  were  renewed.  Plutarch  mentions  it,  as  an  Egyptian 
notion,  that  all  things  proceeded  from  water  :  but  at  the  fame 
time  tells  us,  78  Offigut  Zbceoivov,  that  Ofiris  was  Oceanus .  Hence 
the  do&rine  amounts  to  no  more  than  this ;  that  all  were  de¬ 
rived  from  Ofiris,  the  fame  as  Pofeidon,  the  fame  alfo  as  Dio- 
nufus,  the  Father  of  mankind. 

NOAH,  NOAS,  NTS,  NOT2,  NUSUS. 

T T  appears,  I  think,  clearly,  that  the  hiftory  of  Noah  is  to 
be  found  in  the  mythology  of  Janus,  Saturn,  Pofeidon, 
Zeuth,  and  Prometheus ;  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  given  of 
other  ancient  perfonages.  And  this  hiftory  would  have  been 
abundantly  more  clear,  if  the  Greeks  had  not  abufed  the 
terms,  traditionally  delivered  ;  and  tranfpofed  them  to  words 
in  their  own  language.  Of  this  abufe  I  have  before  given  a 
remarkable  inftance  from  the  fchool  of 79  Anaxagoras  :  and 
at  the  fame  time  endeavoured  to  ftiew,  that  the  term  Nod£, 
which  the  difciples  of  this  philofopher  interpreted  mens, 

77  Thales  ex  aqua  dixit  conftare  omnia.  Cic.  in  Lucullo. 

Aquam  initium  rerum.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum.  L.  i.  c.  10. 

At>%yv  tmv  'mco'Ttov  vScop.  Diogen.  Laert.  Thales. 

78  If.  et  Ofir.  p.  364. 

79  See  p.  202. 
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ratio,  intelle<ftus,  was  in  reality  the  name  of  a  perfon,  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Patriarch.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  well  aware 

that  Anaxagoras  fuperadded  by  which  is  meant  thought 
and  deftgn,  to  matter.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  a  very 
juft  account  of  this  philofopher’s  opinion.  80  Wot.nct. 
y)V  opz*  eirct  vs;  exQuv  olvtcl  $i£)to<r[JLYio‘em  'Grog  0  mi  Nay 
yogoiq)  Cicero  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  81  Anaxa¬ 

goras,  qui  accepit  ab  Anaximene  difciplinam,  primus  om¬ 
nium  rerum  defcriptionem  et  modum  mentis  infinite  vi  ac 
rations  defignari  et  confici  voluit.  I  therefore  do  not  mean 
to  make  a  hiftory  void,  which  is  fo  determinately  affirmed. 
Anaxagoras  deferved  great  honour  for  embracing,  and  pro^ 
mulging  among  his  countrymen  this  truth,  wherefoever  he 
may  have  obtained  it.  But  when  he,  or  his  followers,  miffed 
by  found,  would'  annex  this  term  to  a  perfon;  and  fuppofe 
that  Zeuth,  or  Prometheus,  was  by  interpretation  84 '  vooSy 
mens;  they  are  guilty  of  a  great  miftake.  For  what  they 
call  poos'  and  vzq  in  a  philofophical  fenfe,  was  the  eternal 
Mind  :  what  they  appropriate  to  a  perfon,  was  a  term  of  a 
different  purport.  It  was  in  fhort  a  proper  name.  When 
therefore  Eufebius  tells  us,  'E gfjLyivsvztri  N ovv  tov  A icC  XI^o- 

I urj&sst  Ss  Nay  steyop-  010  mi  fjLv&'svovrou  tzs  avSguTrzs  [abtcc* 
7P£7rXoLor6ctt ;  if  we  take  the  hiftory  without  his  comment,  it 
will  be  found  for  the  moft  part  true.  The  original  account- 

80  Vol.  I.  p.  82. 

81  De  Nat.  Deor.  L.  i.  c.  n.  Plutarch,  in  Pericle.  p.  1 51; 

fl  Oi  S'e  A\cLca.yopxioi  e^wevaci  ruv  tc,v  tlia.'  Upo/xyQeot  vuv  sh tyov- — S'io  x<%i- 
foAsvovrcci  th«  cLv^puTrix  ^cgTa7rgxAaffG<x<,  jctA;  Eufcb.  Hilt.  Synagoge.  p.  374. 

rigo/xi iSsus-ms.  Syncellus.  p.  149. 

yap  s^iv  ccv^puTotf  0  ws.  Eufcb.  Chron.  p.  2 6... 
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was,  that  not  only  Zeus,  or  Zeuth,  but  alfo  Prometheus,  qui 
genus  hominum  rehnxit,  who  renewed  the  race  of  man ,  was 
Noos,  or  Noah.  Prometheus  raifed  the  firft  altar  to  the 
Gods;  conftru&ed  the  83  firft  fhip ;  and  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity  many-  ufeful  inventions  : 

84  'umncL  vvXhriQriv  pads, 

HcttfOU  TfffcVOU  (ZgOTOHTlV  SK  UgOflXldsug. 

Prometheus  was  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
deluge ;  and  to  have  been  guardian  of  Egypt  at  that  85  fea- 
fon.  Plis  influence  was  limited  to  that  region  ;  becaufe  the 
later  Egyptians,  like  the  people  of  Phocis,  Argos,  Theffaly, 
and  Dodona,  confined  the  deluge  to  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  country.  From  thefe  accounts  we  may  plainly  fee  the 
perfon,  who  is  alluded  to  under  the  character  of  Prometheus. 
Fie  was  the  fame  as  Ofiris  ;  the  fame  alfo  as  Dionufus,  the 
great  hufbandman,  the  planter  of  the  vine,  and  in  venter  of 
the  plough.  But  inflead  of  having  the  chara&er  of  Dionufus 
juftly  appropriated,  we  find  him  reprefented  in  the  fame  falfe 
light,  as  Prometheus.  Accordingly  Macrobius  tells  us, 86  Phy- 
iici  Aiowg'O'Jj  A  log  vsv,  dixerunL  Dios  was  the  ancient  term 
from  whence  came  the  word  Deus :  and  the  name  of  Dio¬ 
nufus  relates  not  to  voog,  mens,  but  to  Nufos,  Noah  ;  being 
a  compound  of  Dios-Nufos,  for  fo  his  name  was  properly 

83  Ga?\a.fjaorjr> ayxrct  bt/5  aAAoS  ctv r  Z\jm 

AtvoTTTip  evpe  vxvtiAoov  o%yy.ctTx.  iEfch.  Prometh.  p.  31. 

8+  Ibid. 

Sr  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  16. 

Saturn.  L.  1.  c.  18.  p.  201.  The  reafon,  that  he  gives,  is,  becaufe  Dionufus 
vras  the  Sun ;  and  the  Sun  was  Aix  ras,  five  mundi  mens. 

expreffed. 
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exprefted.  Hence  Philoftratus  fays,  87  N v<riog  i  Aiovvcrog  ctno 
T T\g  sv  I vftoig  N wring  ovofJLot^sroci.  This,  as  88  I  have  obferved,  is 
fo  far  true,  that  Dionufus  was  ftyled  Nufius,  and  Nufus ;  and 
explains  the  compofition  of  the  former  term.  But  it  was 
not  from  the  city  Nufa  in  India,  nor  from  any  of  the  cities 
called  Nufa,  for  there  were  many,  that  he  had  this  name  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  denominated  from  him.  And 
this  name  was  exprefted  Noa,  Noos,  Nous,  Nus,  Nufus ;  and 
otherwife  varied.  This  the  Grecians  might  have  known  : 
but  they  feem  induftrioufiy  to  have  adopted  it  in  a  wrong 
fenfe :  and  in  confequence  of  it  pumberlefs  abfurdities  have 
arifen  to  the  ruin  of  much  good  hiftory.  By  the  help  of  the 
miftaken  term  voog  or  i/sg,  and  of  its  derivative  voepog,  and 
voYjTog,  they  pretend  to  find  out  much  myfterious  and  recon¬ 
dite  knowledge ;  all  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  thofe, 
from  whom  they  received  their  intelligence.  There  are 
numberlefs  inftances  of  this  in  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus  ; 
and  in  Proclus  upon  the  Platonic  philofophy.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that,  when  Chriftianity  had  introduced  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  fyftem,  as  well  as  a  more  refined  worship,  among  man¬ 
kind  ;  the  Pagans  were  {truck  with  the  fublimity  of  its 
docftrines,  and  tried  in  their  turns  to  refine.  But  their  mif- 
fortune  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abide  by  the  theo¬ 
logy,  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  them  ;  and  to  make  the 
hiftory  of  the  Gentile  Gods  the  bafis  of  their  procedure. 
This  brought  them  into  immenfe  difficulties,  and  equal  ab¬ 
furdities  :  while  they  laboured  to  folve,  what  was  inexpli- 

87  Vita  Apollon.  L.  2.  c.  i.  p.  56. 

83  See  p.  209,  210. 
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cable  ;  and  to  remedy  what  was  paft  cure.  Hence  we  meet 
with  many  dull  and  elaborate  fophifms  even  in  the  great 
Plutarch  :  but  many  more  in  after  times,  among  the  writers, 
of  whom  I  am  fpeaking.  Proclus  is  continually  ringing  the 
changes  upon  the  terms  voog,  vosgog,  and  vorpog  :  and  explains, 
what  is  really  a  proper  name,  as  if  it  fignified  fenfey  and  intel¬ 
lect.  In  confequence  of  this  he  tries  to  fubtilize,  and  refine 
all  the  bafe  jargon  about  Saturn,  and  Zeus :  and  would  per- 
fuade  us,  that  the  moll  idle  and  obfcene  legends  related  to 
the  divine  mind,  to  the  eternal^  wifdom,  and  fupremacy  of 
the  Deity.  Thus  he  borrows  many  exalted  notions  from 
Chriftianity ;  and  blends  them  with  the  bafeft  allay,  with 
the  dregs  of  Pagan  mythology.  Whether  I  am  in  the  right, 
let  the  reader  judge  from  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Pro¬ 
clus,  exprefsly  upon  this  fubjedt.  After  having  premifed* 
that  Cronus  was  'urgwns'og  (Zottrihevg  twv  vosgwv  ©saw,  and  that 
by  Zeus  binding  his  father  is  to  be  underftood  a  reafonable 
09  apprehenfion,  or  comprehenfion  ;  he  comes  at  laft  to  fpeak 
more  fully.  90  To  Se  oiXridsg  die  s^(si.  Nb£  [jlsv  s?iv  0  K govog 
'urcusTsXug'  Nsg  <5g  0'  fJLeyizog  Zevg *  Nb$  smTSPog  ocv,  e?i  Jj^tb 
kcu  voYfrcg  ctvrog.  Ylctg  yag  rsg  sig  ccvrov  STrefgoiTrTou,  'UT^og  Jk 
ourrw  e7Tis‘gs(psii  'urgog  bolvtov  svegysi*  Ilgog  fs  bolvtov  evegyuntj 
mi  'urgog  ret  vorfcov  e?iv  dfjLot  mi  vob°qv*  *H  fj.sv  voei  vosgov, 

9  Ot  Kgovtoi  Se&y.oi  t nv  ‘ziregtViw^ii/  aii'acrovrai  tu  voms  thts  :  to  which 

the  author  adds  this  curious  obfervation,  xai  0  J'z&y-os  ‘TtrepiX jj^s  eyi  tcov  cruv- 
v.  Proclus  in  Platonis  Theogon.  L.  5.  c.  5.  p.  256. 

90  Ibid. 

He  jays  of  Law,  No//.os  £7 n  Kgovi.  N«  ytzp  c  vofAos  fiatvo/juj.  a.r.  A.  L.  5. 
c.  9.  p.  263. 
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ijJg  voetTOLi ,  mi  voyiTov'  '£2s“£  mi  0  A  log  mg  solvtw  mg  zgi,  mi 
sclvtw  Voiron.  'Q<TavToog  $e  mi  0  Kgoviog  mg  icuvru  voyiTov  e^i, 
mi  BCLVTtA  mg'  aXh  0  fjLev  {jlolXXov  mg'  0  3s  fxxXXoy  voY)Tog.  Na 
Toivvv  onog  ts  K goys,  mi  voy)T8,  Nzg  mi  0  Z svg  fevregov,  mi 
voyitov'  aAAa  mi  voy\tov  olvtu  voegoy  sgri. 

Noa  Toy  socvts  'urotrsgct  Kgovov  0  Zevg'  voYftoy  [xzv  sjiv  0 
Kgovog,  vsg  3s  0  Z svgy  /srA. 

A ct[x£oiyeiy  mi  J h$ovca  XeysTcu  (0  K .govog)  ty^v  (ia.<ri\iiCY)V  afyoLV, 
SZTSfJLWV  TS  T8  'UJ’QLTgOg  yOVl[XOyy  SKTSfJLVO[XSVOg  3s  'UTCigOt  T8  fJLS- 

yaXi<  A  log. 

After  all  this  play  upon  the  words  voog ,  vosgog,  and  VQY,rogy 
the  whole  is  a  miftake  of  a  proper  name,  Noas,  or  Noah,  the 
fame  as  Cronus.  Many  cities,  temples  and  91  rivers  were 
denominated  Noas,  and  Noa.  The  term  thus  applied  could 
not  relate  to  the  mind  5  but  was  a  proper  name,  bedowed 
in  memorial  of  a  perfon.  When  therefore  it  is  faid,  s^xyi- 
vzvxti  Nxv  Toy  Aici,  the  true  hidory  will  be  found  to  be,  that 
Noah  by  the  ancients  was  reprefented  under  the  character  of 
Dis,  or  Dios,  the  fame  as  Zeus.  And  when  writers  men¬ 
tion  Saturnus  quad  91  Sator  N«f,  and  Dionufus,  93  A  log  N&£  ; 
and  finally,  when  they  defcribe  Prometheus,  II fi0fjur\6svg  Naf, 
and  IlpfJLtOevs  Toig  cty6god7roig  0  Nsg,  the  purport  in  thefe  in¬ 
dances  is  the  fame.  The  original  hidory  was  undoubtedly 

9'  Ny?,  'utotz.uos.  Hefych. 

91  Apollonius  in  Epico  carmine  fcribit  Saturn um  quafi  facrum  j-bv. —  aut  Sa- 
torem  var.  Fulgent.  Mytholog.  c.  2.  p.  628. 

95  Why  Dionufus  was  Nous,  or  Noas,  may  be  plainly  feen  in  the  hiftory  given 
of  him  by  the  Indi  in  Arrian.  Indica.  p.  321. 

N  n  2 


meant 
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meant  to  fignify,  that  Saturnus,  Cronus,  Dionufus,  and  Pro- 
metheus,  were  different  titles  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was 
called  Noos,  Nous,  and  Nufus. 

I  cannot  quit  Proclus  without  taking  notice  of  fome  other 
inftances  of  his  refinement  upon  ancient  tradition.  Cronus 
was  certainly  Noah  :  and  Proclus  gives  us  this  covert  hiftory 
of  him;  ^BoLiriXevg  Kgovog  virofcerris  — T/jg  aftSiKucm  Tgiu&og. 

What  fome  ufed  by  miftake  to  render  peihiyog,  and  (JLSihi’fciog, 
he  has  expreffed  ctfisfciXTog.  This  is  a  Grecian  word  formed 
from  the  ancient  terms  Melech,  and  Melechat,  to  which  ic 
had  no  relation.  The  purport  of  the  mythology,  which  he 
copied,  may  be  eafily  made  out.  It  fignified  that  Cronus, 
or  Noah,  was  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Triad.  Who  were 
alluded  to  under  this  Triad,  may,  I  think,  be  made  out  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  They  could  be  no  other  than  the  three 
fons  of  Noah,  who  were  the  Baalim  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
A  Kirovs;,  and  AOclvcltoi,  of  Greece.  Conformably  to  this  Pro¬ 
clus  fays,  that  Cronus  had  the  title  of  95  K ogowng ;  which  we 
may  be  affured  was  originally  K oigctvog  N%g.  By  this  is  fig¬ 
nified  the  great  Ruler ,  the  head  of  all ;  in  other  words  the 
Patriarch  Noah.  As  Cronus  was  no  other  than  Zeus,  we 
may  find  this  account  of  the  Triad  further  explained  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  latter,  and  by  the  fame  author.  96  Z svg  0 
(or  perhaps  0  /ura.Tir}g)  twv  Tgiwv  Kgopifow,  sto;  e$LV  6  toov  okw 
S'[)(M8gyog,  Time,  and  all  things,  were  by  the  ancients  de- 

94  In  Plat.  Timaeum.  L.  5.  c.  io.-p.  265.  See  Radicals.  Vol:  1.  p.  70.  Melech,, 

lueiAi^tos. 

9!  Ibid/ 

96  Ibid.  L.  2.  p.  95. 
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duced  from  Noah :  hence  they  came  at  la$  through  their 
blind  reverence  to  think  him  the  real  creator ,  ir)(JU%gyag ;  and 
that  he  contrived  every  thing  in  his  chaotic  cavern. 

97  Tafia  'uroL7T\g  uroiri<re  koxcl  <ntsog  rjggosiisg- 

As  all  mankind  proceeded  from  the  three  families,  of  which 
the  Patriarch  was  the  head ;  we  find  this  circumftance  con¬ 
tinually  alluded  to  by  the  antient  mythologifts.  And  the 
three  perfons,  who  firft  conflituted  thofe  families,  were  looked 
upon  both  as  Deities,  and  kings  r  fa  that  we  may  be  pretty 
certain,  that  the  Ay,£i7\DCTo;  T^a^,  however  fophifticated, 
meant  originally  the  Royal  Triad .  Proclus  mentioning  thofe, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  the  fuperintendency  in  the 
world,  fays,  98  T geig  y&g  ©S8g  sivou  TovTxg,  mi  'UTol^ol  t oig  Ilf- 
6 cl yogsioig  VfJLVZfJLsvxg  0  1  tb  j usv  mg  Na,  He  alfo  in  the 

fame  place  inquires,  EEb  is  01  TSSOLgci  UXoltwvi  Ba<nAg<$,  ovg  vrsg 
rov  Kotrpov  cLvrog  cctjioi  tclttsiv  ; — 99  ILxgot.  TtRaxwi  rgsig  B am- 
Kectg,  mi  'urctg  Qg<psi  rgsig. — 100  A  si  pev  yctg  sx  T giaiog  'orgdie~ 
you  tov  ctgi0[JLOv  rov  9 siov.. 

1  'Ev  is  iepotg  fictriheiov,  sv  w  rctSe  <utolvtol  tstvztou. 

I  am  fenhble,  that  fome  very  learned  perfons  have  thought 
that  they  difcovered  an  allulion  to  a  myfterious  truth  of 
another  nature  in  the  Triad  of  Plato,  and  of  his  followers. 

97  Ibid.  L.  2.  p.  95. 

98  Ibid.  p.  94. 

99  P.  93;  Na,'  ?ca<  EacnAtas-T^f/s.  L.  38. 

,p0  Ibid. 

1  Ibid. 


But 
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But  if  we  collate,  what  thefe  writers  have  added  by  way  of 
explanation,  we  fhall,  I  believe,  find  that  they  had  no  idea 
of  any  fuch  my  fiery  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  what  they  have 
faid  is  a  refinement  upon  an  ancient  piece  of  hifiory.  In 
fhort,  the  whole  religion  of  the  ancients  confifted  in  A 
vohoLTgeiOL,  the  worfifip  of  Daemons :  and  to  thofe  perfonages 
their  theology  continually  refers.  They  were,  like  the  2  Ma¬ 
nes  and  Lares  of  the  Romans,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fouls  of 
men  deceafed :  and  their  department  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Plato,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  ;  3  Plato  mentions  the  Dae¬ 
mons  as  a  race  of  Beings ,  by  whom  many  things  are  difcovered , 
and  many  good  offices  done ,  to  men  :  and  he  defcribes  the?n  as  an 
order  between  men  and  Gods .  They  are  the  perfons ,  who  by 

their  mediation  carry  the  vows  and  prayers  of  mortals  to  heaven  : 
and  in  return  bring  down  the  divine  behefs  to  earth .  Hefiod 
fpecifies  more  particularly,  who  they  were,  and  when  they 
lived.  4  Cn  ysv  vito  ryau :  They  lived  in  the  time  of 

Cronus ;  in  whofe  reign  was  the  golden  age,  when  the  life  of 
man  was  at  its  greatefi  extent. 

5  Avrcf.g  sttsi  xsv  tzto  ysvog  mra  youa  Kotfwtye9y 
'Oi  pev  Acayovsg  sun — 

Etrdtoi,  STtiyJonoi ,  yvXctxsg  &j /jjtcm  av6fW7rwv. 

JVhen  thefe  died ,  they  became  Damons ,  a  fet  of  benevolejit 

*  Quofdam  Genios,  et  functorum  animas  mortuorum.  Varro  apud  Arnob.  L.  3. 
,P-  124. 

3  llpfA.VVSVTlX.OV  TO  TOTSTOV  OVOfAaQci  (J  IlAxTlXv)  ySVOSj  3 COC.I  SlOCXOVlX.OV3  SV  fJLS (TCtJ  Qscov 

V-cci  ccvhpuTroov'  evicts  /asv  txsi  xou  Sevaets  av^pooirxv  avx7refA.7rofA.svx1)',  ixsSsv  Se  fj.av- 
TSix  S'svpo.  Ifis  etOdr.  p.  361.  from  Plato’s  Sympof. 

4  Opera  et  Dies.  v.  1 1 1. 

*  Ibid.  v.  1  in. 

6  beings  y 
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beings ,  who  refided  within  the  verge  of  the  earthy  and  were 
guardians  of  mankind.  Thefe  were  the  B cttnhstg,  or  Royal 
perfonages,  of  Orpheus  and  Plato ;  out  of  which  was  conffi- 
tuted  the  0L(jlsi7^iic70S  T giocg  of  Proclus,  called  alfo  6  d  vorftr\  kou 
VGegct  T gict; — row  voy\tm  kou  voegwv  ®zoov. 

Something  fimilar  to  the  foregoing  is  to  be  found  in  a  vrery 
learned  Father,  to  whom  in  other  refpetds  we  are  infinitely  in¬ 
debted.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  fpeaking  of  the  Ark  of 
Mofes,  cannot  help  mixing  fome  Egyptian  notions  in  his  dif- 
quifition  about  the  purport  of  its  name.  Thefe  notions  were 
borrowed  from  the  traditions  of  the  Mizraim  concerning  the 
Ark  of  Noah,  which  he  has  confounded  with  the  other  Ark. 
The  Seventy  have  not  diflinguifhed,  as  they  fhould  have 
done,  between  the  two  Arks ;  but  have  tranfiated  each  of 
them  by  the  term  KhSwrof,  Cibotus.  This  has  led  the  learned 
Father  into  fome  unnecefiary  and  ill-grounded  refinements, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  Ark  of  God,  which  was  made  by  Mofes : 
and  he  has  adopted  fome  notions  of  his  countrymen,  which 
relate  to  another  machine,  to  the  Cibotus,  in  which  man¬ 
kind  were  preferved.  As  his  obfervations  are  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  analogous  to  the  extract,  which  I  have  given  from  Pro¬ 
clus,  I  will  lay  them  before  the  reader. 6  7  A [xsim  Ss  riysy.on 
ty)V  Ktfwroy  sk  ts  *E^a us  ovo^dTog  ©jjEw^o,  kz\ wgzny  aAAo 
71  <rr\(JLQumv.  'Egfjuri'jeveTou  [jlev  b  ctvff  bog  uroLi/TM  roTtoov.  E it 
OyJW,  kou  0  NOHTOS  Korpog,  sirs  kou  0  'sregt  'utolvtmv 

'GTSglSKTOS,  OUrXYifJLQLTlfQS  T£,  KCU  OLOgCiTO;  dr;A OVTOU  ©£0£,  7 CL  PVV 

6  Proclus  ia  Plat.  Timseum.  p.  94.  Tag  itoiTasTpixScx. 

7  Strom.  L.  5.  p.  667. 

v.7repKSi(r8u 
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VTSgxeifdu  Xtyeiv.  What  he  here  alludes  to  relates  not  to  the 
Ark  of  the  Ifraelites,  of  which  he  has  been  previoufiy  treat¬ 
ing  ;  but  to  the  Ark  of  Noah.  The  eight  perfons  in  this 
Ark  formed  the  facred  Ogdoas  of  the  Egyptians ;  which  I 
have  mentioned  before.  Clemens  fpeaks  of  this  Ogdoas,  as 

» 

the  voy]To;  xo<r(JLog  :  which  is  certainly  a  fport  of  terms.  The 
hiftory  related  to  the  whole  of  mankind  inclofed  together  ; 
to  the  Noetic  world,  which  confifted  of  8  eight  perfons  fhut 
up  in  the  Ark .  What  is  meant  by  ev  avfi  hog  'Gray- 

7m  707T0M,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decipher.  The  author  feems 
to  be  fenfible,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  much  unneceflary 
refinement ;  and  he  accordingly  foon  after  makes  a  proper 
apology :  9  (kg  eoizsi/,  eXaQov  vko  <piKori[Juag  a7ro$eiKTiKrjg 

'GrsgouTSgoo  78  <J sonog  'GTCtgSK^ag . 

*  0/CT&>  S e  (pticri  'zua.a a?  ccv^puvruv  tv  tji  YLi&ootc*)  Sicurtaucx^ai.—OiCTco  ay 

<i vacroit  4 ■vxot.i  avhpojy ruv  S'leawQntra.v,  xtA.  Theophilus  and  Autolyc,  L.  3.  p.  391# 

9  Strom.  L.  5.  p.  679. 


JONAH, 
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JONAH,  njr,  CHALDiEORUM: 


A  Continuation  of  the  Gentile  History 

of  the  Deluge. 


Non  res  ipfas  geftas  jinxerunt  Poetce ;  fed  rebus  geftis 
addiderunt  quenda?n  colore7n. 

LaCtant.  de  Falfa  Relig.  L.  i.  c.  2. 

•  , 

AS  the  Deluge  was  fo  extenfive,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
fatal  in  its  confequences ;  I  took  notice  that  it  muft 
have  left  lading  impreffions  upon  the  minds  of  thofe,  who 
had  been  witneffes  to  the  great  event  :  that  the  prefervation 
of  the  few  perfons,  who  furvived,  muft  have  been  followed 
with  continual  reflections  upon  the  means,  by  which  their 
deliverance  was  effected  \  and  thefe  attended  with  a  reve¬ 
rential  awe,  and  many  fearful  fenfations.  The  like  impref- 
fions,  I  fliould  imagine,  muft  have  been  tranfmitted  to  their 
pofterity :  and  upon  their  defection  from  the  worfhip  of  the 
true  God,  one  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that  one  fpecies  of 
idolatry  would  confift  in  an  undue  reverence  paid  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarch,  the  father  of  mankind ;  and  in  rites  and  myfteries 
Vol.  II.  O  o  eftablifhed 
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edablidied  in  alludon  to  bis  wonderful  prefervation.  If 
there  had  been  no  accounts  of  any  fuch  regard  and  affedting 
remembrance  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  writers  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  world  ;  yet  we  might  be  allured  that  this  mud  have 
been  the  cafe,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  calamity. 
But  I  have  proceeded  farther  ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,, 
not  only  that  many  memorials  were  for  a  long  time  reli- 
gioudy  preferved  ;  but  that  they  Bill  are  to  be  found  :  that* 
by  arranging  and  comparing  the  mythology  of  ancient  times, 
we  may  dill  perceive  traces  of  this  hidory;  the  principal  cir- 
cumflances  of  which  are  continually  obfervable  in  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  drd  ages.  I  have  taken  notice  of 
many  temples  and  cities,  which  were  built  in  memory  of  the 
Ark  and  Deluge  ;  and  called  Aren,  Theba,  Argus,  Cibotus, 
lolcus,  Baris  :  and  of  others  manifedly  denominated  from 
Noah.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  an  ark  or  fhip  was 
made  ufe  of  as  a  facred  emblem  in  the  rites  of  Ids  and  Odris. 
The  like  cudom  prevailed  in  the  Dionuda,  and  at  the  fedi- 
vals  of  other  Deities.  It  may  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  hidory  of  the  Dove,  and  of  the  Iris,  could  not  fail  of 
being  recorded,  where  the  memory  of  the  other  circum- 
dances  was  fo  carefully  preferved.  The  latter  was  an  em¬ 
blem  of  great  confequence ;  having  been  appointed  as  a  token 
of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man  :  and  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  held  in  uncommon  regard  for  ages.  The  Dove, 
which  returned  to  Noah  with  a  leaf  of  olive,  and  brought 
the  drd  tidings  that  the  waters  of  the  deep  were  afTwaged, 
was  held  in  many  nations  as  particularly  facred.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  mcdenger  of  the  Deity  ;  and  an 

9  emblem 
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emblem  of  peace,  and  good  fortune.  But  tbe  raven,  which 
difappointed  the  hopes  repofed  in  him,  and  which  never  re¬ 
turned,  was  held  in  a  different  light ;  and  was  for  the  mod 
part  efleemed  a  1 *  bird  of  ill  omen. 

The  name  of  the  Dove  among  the  ancient  Amonians  was 
Ion,  and  Ibnah ;  fometimes  expreffed  Ionas,  from  whence 
came  the  Oivag,  *  Oinas,  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  efleemed 
an  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  Gods  to  man  ;  and  on  that 
account  in  the  firfl:  ages  was  looked  upon  as  a  bird  of  pre- 
fage.  Among  mariners  it  was  thought  to  be  particularly 
aufpicious  :  who  in  their  voyages  ufed  to  let  a  dove  or  pigeon 
fly  from  their  fhips,  in  order  to  judge  from  its  movements 
of  the  fuccefs  of  their  voyage.  The  moft  favourable  feafon 
for  fetting  fail  was  at  the  Heliacal  riflng  of  the  feven  ftars 
near  the  head  of  Taurus :  and  they  are  in  confequence  of  it 
called  3  Peleiades,  or  the  Doves.  It  was  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  that  the  Argonauts  were  fuppofed  to  have  fet 
out  upon  their  expedition.  4  A fJLQg  cT  cunsKhoni  IIsAs/afe. 
Tots  <T  £UL,vr\(r(lr\<roLV  01  Agyopavrou  'orXevv'ew.  It  was  thought 
a  fortunate  time  for  navigation  in  general :  as  we  may  learn 

1  The  raven  however  did  not  intirely  lofe  its  credit.  It  was  efteemed  an  augural 
bird ;  and  is  faid  to  have  preceded,  and  directed  the  colony,  which  Battus  led  to 

Cyrene. 

ICa<  A iQvyv  SaicvTt  xopa.^  ^yvrrciro  A «a, 

Ae^ioi  oivtiq-Yi(>.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  66. 

1  O <ms*  eifos  'Ujepi^epa.i  etyptecs.  Hefych. 

1  The  Peleiades,  fometimes  expreffed  Pleiades,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Atlas  by  the  Nymph  Pleione. 

According  to  Pherecydes  Syrus,  they  were  daughters  of  Lycurgus,  and  nurfes 
of  Dionufus. 

4  Theocriti  Idyll.  13.  v.  25.  and  Scholia  ibid. 

O  O  2 


from 
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from  5  Ovid.  The  Argonauts  are  moreover  faid  in  a  time  of 
difficulty  and  danger  to  have  made  the  fame  experiment  with 
a  6  dove,  as  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  Deucalion ; 
and  to  have  formed  from  it  the  like  fortunate  prefage.  The 
colony,  which  fettled  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  went  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  7  Dove. 

From  the  prophetic  bird  Ionah  and  lonas,  the  Greeks 
formed  many  terms,  which  related  to  augury;  fuch  as  8  Oimg^ 
ysvog  xogctxog*  01  Ss  otygicw  'uregizegcu/*  O ma£,  eiSog  nogatcog. 

O icovoi,  ii  oov  oiufJLsdct  tol  (JLzXXonct.  O loouog,  0<pig. 

As  the  Dove  was  efteemed  the  interpreter  of  the  will 
of  the  Deity ;  the  priefts  and  foothfayers  were  from  that 
circumftance  ftyled  Ionah,  or  Doves.  And  as  Theba  in 
Egypt  was  originally  the  temple  of  the  ark  ;  it  is  natural 
to  look  for  priefts  of  this  denomination  in  a  fan<ftuary  of 
that  name.  We  may  upon  inquiry  very  truly  infer  that 
there  were  perfons  in  this  place  ftyled  Ionah  ;  which  by  the 
Greeks  was  rendered  YlsXeica  mi  T gtigwi/eg,  Doves  and  Pi¬ 
geons.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  of  this  order  carried  the  rites  of 
Theba,  or  the  ark,  to  Libya:  and  that  others  brought  them 
to  Dodona  in  Epirus ;  where  Deucalion  was  fuppofed  to 
have  fettled  ;  and  where  was  the  nioji  a?icient  oracular  temple 
of  Greece ,  9  ctpyjxmccTov  tuv  ev  'EAA Y[<n  ygYiwgiwi/,  It  was 

5  Fafti.  L.  5.  v.  65. 

6  Apollonius  Rhod.  L.  2.  v.  328. 

Oicovu  cf/7  'urpacrQc  DgAg/aL  ’zzreipncrcco-Qe.  and  v.  564. 

Plutarch.  Lib.  Utrum  terreftria,  &.c.  •mepi^epav  ex  tjjs  AAPNAKOS  octpieperny 
S'yXwfj.a.  ye vecrGou,  ipicovos  fxev  eiaoo  "sraAir  evS'vofxevm'.,  e S'e  a,-Tro7na.aav.  p.  968. 

7  Velleius  Paterc.  L.  1.  c.  4. 

*  Heiychius. 

5  Herodoc.  L.  2.  c.  52. 
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founded  by  Cuthites,  who  were  dyled  10  Ellopians,  Pierians, 
Cadmians.  They  brought  with  them  the  memorials  of  the 
Dove,  and  Ark  ;  and  the  whole  hidory  of  the  Deluge,  from 
the  Thebais  of  Egypt.  The  women,  who  officiated  in  thefe 
temples,  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  department,  called 
UsKem,  and  UeteiaSes ;  which  the  Latines  rendered  Co- 
lumbas :  and  they  are  under  that  title  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Silius  Italicus ;  who  mentions  particularly,  that  they  came 
originally  from  Theba. 

11  Nam  cui  dona  Jovis  non  divulgata  per  orbem5. 

In  gremio  Thebes  geminas  fedifle  Columbas  ? 

Quarum  Chaonias  pennis  quae  contigit  oras, 

Implet  fatidico  Dodonida  murmure  quercum. 

At  quae  Carpathium  &c.. 

Marmaricis  ales  populis  refponfa  canebat. 

Paufanias  mentions,  that  the  Peleiades  were  the  mod  an¬ 
cient  prophetelfes  at  Dodona  in  Chaonia-;  even  antecedent  to 
the  celebrated  Phaemonoe.  He  fays,  that  they  were  women.: 
and  the  firft  oracle,  which  they  exhibited,  feems  to  relate  to 
the  re-edabliffiment  of  Zeuth,  and  the  redoration  of  the 
earth  to  its  pridine  date. 

Zt\)g.  y\v,  Z svg  ssr/,  Zsvg  sovstoll*  w  fteyoLhs  ZsV 
Fa  mgnxg  anti,  S'io  kM^bts  [/.rpegct  ycuca. 

10  See  the  MeyaAai  flora/,  quoted  by  the  Scholiaft  on  Sophocl.  Trachin.  v*  1 183, 

Ecu  t/s  EAA ow-ijj  'moXvAmoi,  jjF  aA S:y.acvy 

Atpvein  fAvAoivi  — 

li/'fia  ts  ZlojSoorn.  t.  A. 

11  Silius  Italic.  L.  3.  v.  678. 
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The  former  part  of  this  oracle  feems  to  be  in  fome  degree 
analogous  to  the  words  made  ufe  of  by  the  pried:  in  the 
myderies  at  Eleufis : 

IZ  ©a ppSITS  (JJJS'CU  78  9 B8  VS OWjUS 78. 

* 

There  is  in  both  an  allufion  to  the  OKpcLVKT^og  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  his  recovery  from  a  date  of  death  :  which  circum- 
ftances  are  continually  obfervable  in  the  hidory  of  Zeuth, 
Dionufus,  and  Ofiris,  three  titles  out  of  many,  relating  to 
the  fame  perfon.  For  in  all  the  mythology  of  the  ancients, 
we  mud  look  upon  the  great  Patriarch  as  the  ultimate,  in 
whom  the  hidory  terminates.  He,  and  fome  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  13  defcendants  were  deified  by  an  ill-judging  poderity, 
and  named  Baal  and  Baalim.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  called 
Cronus ;  and  thefe  his  defcendants  Cronidae,  K goviSbu  :  who 
were  alfo  peculiarly  dyled,  AdoivoiToi  mi  A oufJLovsg,  Gods  and 
Daemons.  He  was  the  father  of  mankind  ;  and  in  him  the 
world  was  renewed  :  but  his  fons,  not  content  to  allow  him 
this  honour,  have  reprefented  him  as  the  God  of  nature,  the 
creator  of  all  things.  14  Z svg  o  'UTgo  Tgiwv  K^omJW.  O VTog 
$?i  7mv  okw  Srt{JU8^yog.  Hence  the  poet  dyles  him, 

Zr\vct  rs  priTtoena,,  ©zwv  r\h  mi  avfyoov, 

Servius  takes  notice  of  the  doves  at  15  Theba :  but,  as  it 

11  Jul.  Firmicus.  p.  45. 

13  I  have  mentioned,  that  by  the  Baalim  were  fignified  Noah  and  his  three  fons : 
but  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  fome  of  the  pofterity  of  Ham  were  taken  into 
the  number. 

14  Procl.  in  Platon.  Timaeum.  p.  95. 

15  In  Virg.  iEneid.  L.  3.  v.  466. 
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was  ufual  with  the  ancients  to  form  perfonages  out  of  every 
obfolete  term,  he  makes  Theba,  a  woman  ;  and  fuppofes  her 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  Deity,  who  gave  her  two 
prophetic  doves  for  a  prefent.  One  of  thefe,  it  is  faid,  flew 
away  to  Dodona.  Jupiter  quondam  Thebae  flliae  tribuit 
duas  Columbas,  humanam  vocem  edentes :  quarum  altera 
pervolavit  in  Dodonam,  glandiferam  fylvam  Epiri.  Sopho¬ 
cles  mentions  thefe  facred  doves,  and  the  vocal  grove,  where 
they  refided  : 

16  '£1$  TY\V :  'UTOihOLW  QqyOV  UvSyi<TCU  'UTOTS 
A wiom-  $i<r<rwv  zn  YLzhetotSm  z<pr\. 

But  the  bed  account  of  this  oracle  at  Dodona  is  to  be  found 
in  Herodotus.  He  not  only  fhews  that  it  came  from  Thebes 
in  Egypt  ;  but  mentions  the  particular  rout,  by  which  the 
rites  were  brought :  and  intimates,  that  they  came  from 
Egypt  to  Phenicia,  and  from  thence  to  Greece;  at  leaft 
through  the  hands  of  Phenicians.  He  flrfl:  prefents  his 
reader  with  the  Grecian  hiftory  of  the  oracle,  as  he  had  it 
from  the  people  of  the  place.  17  The  principal  of  the  prieflejfes 
at  Dodona  give  out ,  that  two  black  pigeons  took  their  flight  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt :  and  that  one  of  them  bent  its  courfe  to  Libya ; 
but  that  the  other  betook  itfelfl  to  Dodona.  That  upon  its  arrival 

it  fettled  upon  a  beech  tree ,  and  fpoke  with  an  human  voice ,  fig- 

\ 

^  Sophocles.  Trachin.  v.  174.  See  Scholia. 

17  Tate  C^oooMvaiaiv  (pacri  at  tv  go  [Xante?,  tuo  UeAeta  ta?  txeXan'a?  Qr,£e  oov  r  MV  A /- 
yv?rTieuv  ai-a7rro[xeva?j  iriv  fxfu  aujeojv  c$  AiQvnv,  tw  Se  'wxca  G§ea?  onrixecrQxt'  l£o- 
fxivnv  Se  fjxv  em  <p;iyov  avta^acr^ai  (poorri  at'SpM7njtr,  as  p-ctnyicv  auT&Oz 

dtze  yeveatizt.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  55. 

nfying) 
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nifyin g,  how  necejfary  it  was  that  there  Jhould  be  an  oracular' 
temple  founded  in  that  place  to  Zeuth.  The  other  account  is 
from  the  people  of  Egypt,  who  explain  very  fatisfa&orily  the 
ftory  of  thefe  black  doves.  18  T he  priejls  of  Zeuth  at  Thebes 
gave  this  hiftory  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona.  Two  of  the  facred 
women ,  who  officiated  at  the  temple  of  Zeuth  at  Thebes ,  were 
carried  away  from  Egypt  by  fome  19  Phenicians.  And  it  was 
reported ,  that  one  of  them  was  fold  in  Libya  ;  but  the  other  was 
carried  into  Greece .  Thefe  were  the  women ,  who  firft  founded 
the  oracles  in  the  countries  here  fpecified. 

We  learn  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  perfons,  who  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  Deity,  were  ftyled  Peleiae,  ITcAaai,  and 
HshetOL$es  ;  which  was  a  tranflation  of  the  Ionah  and  Jonim, 
introduced  from  Egypt  and  Chaldea.  They  were  fometimes 
fpoken  of  as  the  daughters  ol  the  Deity:  at  other  times,  from 
the  fervices,  which  they  performed,  they  were  reprefented  as 
the  nurfes.  Hence  arofe  the  notion,  that  Zeuth  was  fed  by 
doves  ;  and,  according  to  Moero  Byzantina,  in  Crete. 

20  Toy  (jlzv  ctyt  Tgngwveg  vtc.o  <?<x.9sa  rgspov  ccngw, 

AfjJo§o<ririv  pogz'strai  olw  msavoio  poawv. 

This  is  more  truly  reprefented  in  Homer ;  who  alludes  to 

18  Ji^acav ii  ipees  tb  QnCai£o<  Ato',  Suo  y.vcaxxs  ipf)nxs  ett  ©atswr  vto 

$OiVtY.ci)v’  xcci  mv  fJSv  avreo'V  TcuO-oPai  AiQvav  'urpweio’civ'  tav  <te  g?  tbs  EAAwms’ 
TX'jr a?  cfg  Tor f  yvvctrx. ai  Ziva.i  tcc.5  i^vactfieraLS  roc  fAocVTAia.  'CTfwTaf  ev  Totcri  eiPAy.ei/OKTl 
eQvecn.  Elerodat.  L.  z.  e.  54. 

19  fyotvixK  Hoi /zer&  ot  Eulcbius  and  Syncellus  :  thofe  original  Phenicians,  who 
came  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and  from  thence  to  Greece.  They  were  the  fame  as  the 
C  tvf hi  te  Shepherds. 

10  Athena: us.  Lib.  u.  p.  491. 
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the  priefts  under  the  chara&er  of  lisheiou  Tgrjgoms,  or  doves : 
and  he  fays  that  they  adminiftered  to  Zeuth  in  that  capacity, 
of  whom  he  fpeaks  as  their  father :  for  priefts  and  votaries 
were  often  ftyled  the  fons  and  the  daughters  of  the  Deity, 
whom  they  ferved. 

21  'vreXem 

TgvgMeg,  tout  a [/Jogonw  An  'uruTgi  Qegscriv. 

From  hence  we  may  folve  the  queftion  put  by  Alexander  to 
Ariftotle  upon  this  fubjedt  :  though  in  fome  degree  it  ex¬ 
plains  itfelf  from  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  ftated.  22  A  lot 

ti  0  Uoms  'crsTi&otiets  £7toiy)(rs  Trig  Tgoq>Y\g  tuv  Sioucovag ; 

why  does  the  Poet  make  doves  the  minifters  of  food  to  the  Gods  f 
The  Peleiades  were  priefts  under  the  charadteriftic  of  doves : 
and  they  were  faid  to  be  Sicutovoi  Tr\g  Tgotprig  Tuv  ®ewvy  becaufe 
they  really  did  adminifter  to  the  Gods ;  and  offered  up  cakes 
and  fruits  at  their  fhrines,  attended  with  libations  of  wine, 
oil,  and  honey. 

The  Egyptian  priefts  feem  to  have  been  alfo  denominated 
from  their  complexion  crows,  or  ravens.  Strabo  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  paffage  about  Alexander ;  23  that  upon  his  expedition 
to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  was  conducted  by  two  crows. 
Curtius  fays,  that,  upon  his  approach,  a  good  number  went 
out  to  meet  him.  2*  Jam  baud  procul  oraculi  fede  aberant, 
cum  complures  Corvi  agmini  occurrunt,  modico  volatu,  &c. 


11  Homer.  Odyff.  M.  v.  62. 

11  Ptolemseus  Hephceftion  apud  Photium.  L.  1.  p.  474. 
1J  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1168. 

*4  Curtius.  L.  4.  c.  7. 

VOL.  II. 
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Thefe  crows,  like  the  black  cloves,  were  certainly  the  priefls 
of  the  place.  So  Callifthenes  in  Plutarch  :  25  K ogcczsg  s Ktpa- 
vbvtss  vheXupiJocuiov  7 r\v  ^yspLonav  Tt]g  'urogetag. 

From  thefe  circumftances  ill  underfcood  people  feigned 
that  in  thefe  places,  where  the  name  of  the  Peleiades  and 
Trerones  occurred,  there  had  been  perfons  turned  into  doves 
and  pigeons.  Hence  arofe  the  fable  of  Ctefilla  in  Ovid  : 

*6  Tranfit  et  antiquae  Cartheia  moenia  Ceae, 

Qua  pater  Alcidamas  placidam  de  corpore  natas 
Miraturus  erat  nafci  potuiffe  Columbam. 

The  like  hiftory  is  told  of  the  Oenotropae,  who  were  the 
daughters  of  Anius,  Prieft  to  Apollo  at  Delos : 

*7  pennas  fumpfere  ;  tuasque 
Conjugis  in  volucres,  niveas  abiere  Columbas. 

4  *  4  *  .  » 

The  Meneiadae,  who  were  priefls  and  prieftefies  of  Menes, 
were  faid  to  have  been  changed  into  28  birds ;  becaufe,  like 
the  abovementioned  perfons,  they  were  Ionim.  Thofe  ftyled 
Peleiai  and  Peleiades  were  certainly  female  attendants ;  pro- 
pheteffes,  by  whom  the  oracles  of  the  Deity  were  promulged. 
This  is  manifeft  from  Hefy chius,  who  interprets  the  title  in 
this  manner ;  though  he  feems  to  confine  it  to  Dodona. 
HeXeiou.  'ursgig'sgou'  mi  di  ev  A wJWp  Ssirwi^mrcLi  (JLcwretg.  Phe 
Peleiai  were  a  fpecies  of  cloves  ;  and  the  priejlejfes  at  Dodona , 

In  Alexand.  v.  i.  p.  680. 
ia  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  7.  v.  368. 

7'7  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  13.  v.  673. 

Antoninus  Liberalis.  c.  10.  p.  48.  from  Nicander  and  Corinna. 

who 
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who  gave  out  oracles ,  were  fo  denominated.  Servius  likewife 
fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe,  when  he  mentions  the  Chaonian 
doves  of  that  temple.  29  Chaonias  autem  Epiroticas  :  nam  in 
Epiro  dicitur  nemus  fuiffe,  in  quo  refponfa  dabant  Colum- 
bte  :  quod  ideo  fingitur,  quia  lingua  T heffala  Peleiades  et 
Columbas  et  vaticinatrices  vocantur.  Elerodotus  hanc  Co- 
lumbam  de  iEgypto  veniffe  ait.  They  are  mentioned  by  He¬ 
rodotus  in  the  plural ;  who  fpecifies,  that  they  were  women, 
fJLeXoumgy  of  a  dark  complexion ,  who  came  originally  from 
Egypt.  He  fuppofes,  that  their  being  foreigners  was  the  rea- 
ion  of  their  being  ftyled  doves.  30  Ss  [JL01  ioKsatri 

xtyOwou  'UTgo;  Aooooov&ioov  sxi  Tzis  du  ywoutcsg,  Sioti  B ctg£ctgoi 
rgccv.  Why  he  fhould  deduce  their  names  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  I  know  not :  they  were  certainly  fo  denominated  from 
the  nature  of  their  office  and  worfhip.  They  gave  out  the 
oracles,  and  adminiftered  at  the  altar :  whence  they  were 
faid  to  feed  Zeuth.  And  as  in  many  temples  the  Deity  was 
reprefented  under  the  fymbol  of  a  dove,  he  was  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  the  fhape  of  that  bird.  Hence  it  was  faid  of 
31  Zeuth  himfelf,  that  he  was  changed  into  a  pigeon :  which 
notion  prevailed  in  Achaia ;  and  particularly  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  ffigium. 

The  ancient  and  true  name  of  the  dove  was,  as  I  have 
ffiewn,  Ionah,  and  Ionas.  It  was  a  very  facred  emblem,  and 
feems  to  have  been  at  one  time  almoft  univerfally  received. 
For  not  only  the  Mizraim,  and  the  reft  of  the  line  of  Ham, 

19  In  Virgil.  Eclog.  9.  v.  13. 

30  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  57. 

31  Athena^us.  L.  9.  p.  395. 
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efteemed  it  in  this  light ;  but  it  was  admitted  as  an  hiero¬ 
glyphic  among  the  Hebrews  :  and  the  myftic  dove  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fymbol  from  the  days  of  Noah  by  all  thofe,  who- 
were  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  Prophet,  who  was  fent 
upon  an  embafly  to  the  Ninivites,  is  ftyled  Ionas  :  a  title 
probably  bellowed  upon  him,  as  a  melfenger  of  the  Deity. 
The  great  Patriarch,  who  preached  righteoufnefs  to  the  An¬ 
tediluvians,  is  by  Berofus  and  Abydenus  ftyled  3*  Oan,  and 
Cannes,  which  is  the  fame  name  as  Jonah.  The  author  of 
the  Apocalypfe  is  denominated  in  the  like  manner  :  whom 
the  Greeks  ftyle  looou/vr}$,  Joannes.  And  when  the  great  fore¬ 
runner  of  our  Saviour  was  to  be  named  ;  his  Father  induftri- 
oufly  called  him  33  Iwamjs,  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  circum- 
ftances,  with  which  the  impofttion  of  this  name  was  attended, 
are  remarkable ;  and  the  whole  procefs,  as  defcribed  by  the 
Evangelift,  well  worth  our  notice.  3*  And  it  cairn  to  fafsr 
that  on  the  eighth  day  they  came  to  circumcife  the  child :  and 
they  called  him  Zacharias  after  the  name  of  his  father.  And 
his  mother  anfwered  and  faid ,  Not  fo  ;  but  he  fall  be  called 
John.  And  they  faid  unto  her ,  Inhere  is  none  of  thy  kindred 
that  is  called  by  this  name .  And  they  made  figns  to  his  fatherr 
how  he  would  have  him  called.  And  he  ajked-  for  a  writing 
table  \  and  wrote ,  fayingr  his  name  is  John..  And  they  mar¬ 
velled  all. 

51  He  is  mentioned  as  having  appeared  both  before  and  after  the  flood..  Ev  S's 
tu>  'wpooTOj  Sviccvtu  (pavvvai  ex.  tm  EpuQpas  ^ahacrcrvs—’^wov  a(ppevov  (lege  Efx (ppovov) 
ovofj.ctTi  D.CCWVV..  Alexand.  Polyhift.  apud  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  6. 

n  The  name  was  impofed  antecedent  to  his  birth. 

34  Luke.  c.  i.  v.  59,  &c.  This  was  by  the  appointment  of  God';  and'  enjoined! 
by  the  Angel,  v.  13. 

The 
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The  reafon  of  this  name  being  fo  particularly  impofed 
may  be  inferred  from  the  character  given  of  the  perfon  : 
35  And  thou ,  child,  Jhalt  be  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Higheft  : 
for  thou  fhalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his 
ways.  And  in  another  place  we  are  told,  that  John  36  was 
a  Prophet ,  and  much  more  than  a  Prophet . — * For  I  fay  unto 
you ,  (they  are  the  words  of  our  blelfed  Saviour)  Among  thofe 
that  are  born  of  women ,  there  is  not  a  greater  Prophet  than 
John  the  B  apt  if.  This  name,  which  we  render  John,  I  have 
fhewn  to  be  no  other  than  Iona.  It  fignifies  a  dove :  but 
means  likewife  an  oracular  perfon  ;  by  whom  the  voice  of 
the  moll  High  is  made  known,  and  his  will  explained. 
And  from  hence,  I  think,  we  may  correct  a  paffage  in 
Hefychius,  which  at  prefent  is  not  a  little  confufed.  Iowols. 
igimveveTou  *T 'urovanog,  'Grsgtg'sgci,  'ur^otprirrig  'urctg  CE Sgcu- 
oig.  The  word  'GTgo<pY\Tir\g  feems  to  have  been  mifplaced, 
and  Ihould  be  reduced  to  order  :  and  for  the  word  'UTomnog , 
I  think  we  fhould  read  tpwvxnog ;  and  the  text  will  Hand, 
thus :  Ig mug,  Qoovsvrog  'sr^opijrjjf,  r)  'uregifegct,  'urctg 

*E Sgouoig.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  word  Ionas  fgnifes  a  re- 

15  Luke.  c.  r.  v.  7 6. 

36  Luke.  c.  7.  v.  26  and  28.  When  Chrift  puts  the  queftion  to  his  difciples. 
Whom  fay  ye  that  I  am  ?  St.  Peter  makes  anfwer,  1 Thou  art  the  Chrift ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  Upon  which  our  Saviour  gives  him  afiurances,  that  he  is  rights  and 
fays,  Bleffed  art  thou ,  Simon  Bar-Iona  Mat.  c.  16.  v.  17.  which  I  fhould  interpret 
the  fon  of  the  dove,  that  is,  a  mefienger  of  glad  tidings. 

The  fymbol  of  the  dove  was  not  borrowed  from  Egypt,,  or  any  of  the  Gentile 
nations.  It  was  always  an  emblem  of  peace ;  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church 
of  God :  and  was  from  thence  taken,  and  proflituted  by  other  people  j  as  were  alia 
other  emblems,. 

vealer 
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<v eater  of  the  will ,  or  the  voice ,  of  the  mofi  High  :  alfo  a  pigeon 
or  dove. 

The  Patriarch  Noah  Teems  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  was 
in  the  Gentile  world  typified  under  this  emblem.  Pie  was  a 
great  prophet :  and  it  was  foretold  at  his  birth,  that  he  fhould 
bring  peace  and  comfort  to  mankind.  The  purport  of  his 
name  was  reft  from  labour.  37  N oos  'E^aiVi,  os  fiBg[JUf\vsv&TCLi 
Trj  'EAAaJi  yXoJTtry  uvx7rotvori Plence  the  dove  became  an 
emblem  of  3g  peace,  as  well  as  of  the  perfon,  through  whom 
it  was  derived  to  the  earth.  Pie  was  in  confequence  of  it 
called  Oan  and  Oanes,  by  Abydenus  and  Alexander  Poly- 
hiftor,  analagous  to  the  I uolwyis  of  the  Greeks :  both  of  which 
names  were  derived  from  the  Ionah  and  Ionas  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees  :  and  the  terms  undoubtedly  were  fo  exprefled  in  the 
original  language,  from  whence  the  hiftory  is  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks. 

We  find  then,  that  the  dove  was  a  truly  facred  fymbol ; 
and  fo  acknowledged  in  the  times  of  the  moft  pure  worfhip. 
But  the  fons  of  Ham  perverted  that,  which  was  intended  to 
be  only  typical ;  and  carried  their  regard  for  it  to  a  degree 
of  idolatrous  veneration.  They  inhabited  the  regions  of 

57  Theophilns  ad  Autolyc.  L.  3.  p.  391. 

38  The  Pfalmift  does  not  with  for  the  wings  of  the  Falcon  or  Eagle,  but  for 
thofe  of  a  dove  •,  to  waft  him  to  a  place  of  peace  :  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove : 
for  then  would  I  fly  away ,  and  be  at  reft.  Pfalm.  55.  v.  6.  Doves  were  typically  of¬ 
fered  according  to  the  Levitical  Law :  two  turtles ,  or  two  young  pigeons.  Levi¬ 
ticus,  c.  12.  v.  8.  iEfculapius,  the  great  Phyfician,  was  expofed,  when  a  child, 
and  preferved  by  his  nurfe,  who  was  named  Tpuyuv,  the  dove.  Paufan.  L.  8. 
p.  651. 

t 

Chaldea, 
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Chaldea,  and  Babylonia,  where  they  condituted  the  fird 
kingdom  upon  earth  :  and  as  they  preferved  the  mod:  early 
accounts  of  what  had  happened  in  the  world,  we  mud:  to 
them  have  recourfe  for  the  Gentile  hidory  of  the  Deluge, 
and  for  the  origin  of  thofe  rites,  and  myfleries,  which  in 
confequence  of  it  prevailed.  I  think,  we  may  fee  plainly, 
from  the  accounts  given  by  Abydenus,  and  Berofus,  that, 
before  letters  were  introduced  among  the  eadern  nations, 
there  had  been  delineated  in  fome  temple,  an  hieroglyphical 
defcriotion  of  the  creation,  as  well  as  of  the  dedrutdion  of 
mankind  by  a  deluge  :  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  like  re- 
prefentations  were  to  be  found  in  other  places.  Thefe  were 
either  painted  upon  walls,  or  engraved  on  39  obelilks,  and 
facred  pillars.  There  is  an  account  given  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  in  which  we  may  obferve  fome  allufions  to  thefe 
hieroglyphics,  and  to  the  idolatry,  which  relulted  from 
them.  He  is  fpeaking  of  Judah  under  the  character  of  Aho- 
libah ;  who,  not  taking  warning  from  the  ruin  of  her  fider 
Ifrael,  was  purfuing  the  fame  courfe  of  wickednefs  and  idola¬ 
try.  The  particulars  of  her  defection  are  mentioned;  which 
feem  to  have  confided  in  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the 
hieroglyphical  paintings  of  Chaldea.  40  And  when  her  ftfler 

Aholibah  faw  this ,  Jhe  was  more  corrupt  in  her  inordinate  love> 
than  Jhe  ;  and  in  her  whoredoms ,  than  her  fifier  in  her  whore- 

39  An  obelifk  in  Babylon  was  faid  to  Iiave  been  ere<5ted  by  Semiramis.  It  was 
135  feet  long,  and  25  feet  at  the  bafis.  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  2.  p.  100.  As  this  was 
efteemed  a  work  of  the  higheft  antiquity;  it  probably  related  to  the  hiftory,  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking. 

40  Ezekiel,  c.  23.  v.  11.  alfo  c.  8.  v.  10. 


doms. 
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doms. — 41  For  when  Jhe  faw  men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall ,  the 
images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  vermilion ,  girded  with 
girdles  upon  their  loins ,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads , 
all  of  the?n  princes  to  look  to ,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians 
of  Chaldea  : — as  foon  as  floe  faw  them  with  her  eyes ,  jhe  doted 
upon  them ,  and  fent  mejfengers  unto  them  into  Chaldea.  A?id 
the  Babylonians  came  to  her  into  the  bed  of  love  ;  and  her  ' mind 
was  alienated ,  &c.  It  was  a  fpiritual  whoredom,  of  which 
Judah  was  accufed  ;  an  alienation  from  the  true  God,  and  an 
attachment  to  idolatry.  Therefore  thefe  images  delineated 
upon  the  walls  in  Chaldea  mull  have  been  religious  hierogly- 
phical  paintings  ;  reprefentations  of  the  Baalim,  with  which 
fudali  was  fo  bafely  inamoured. 

From  defcriptions  of  this  fort,  which  were  imperfe<5tly 
underftood,  the  hiflories  of  Sanchoniathon,  Berofus,  Aby- 
denus,  and  Apollodorus  are  borrowed.  In  thefe  writings  we 
meet  with  an  affemblage  of  inconiiftent  imagery ;  becaufe 
the  emblematical  defcriptions  were  by  length  of  time  be¬ 
come  obfolete  ;  and  their  purport  difficult  to  be  underftood. 
We  may  however  perceive,  that  the  Patriarch  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfon  in  thefe  hiftories ;  and  reprefented  with  two 
44  heads  ;  with  which  he  doubtlefs  looked  both  forward  and 
backward,  in  reference  to  the  antediluvian,  and  poftdiluvian 
world.  He  is  alfo  defcribed  as  an  animal  of  the  fea,  but  en¬ 
dowed  with  reafon  \  who  appeared  twice,  and  preached  to 

4’  EjcT ev  cadpc&i  s£>Mypa.(p)i/JLevi3i  tn n  to  t o^a,  eixovus  XaA S'a.ioov  ev 

ypatyiS'i.  LXX.  Interp.  ibid.  See  Nonnus.  L.  41.  p.  1074.  v.  9. 

41  Eufebii  Chron.  p.  6. 

Dag-On  is  Ofiris  in  the  fhape  of  a  fifh.  Deus  Cetus.  Dagon  frumenti  repertor, 
et  aratri.  Sanchoniathon  apud  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  36. 

7  depi&ed 
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the  fons  of  men  about  righteoufnefs  and  truth.  He  was  alfo 
depidted  as  a  fifh  :  and  fometimes  as  half  a  fifh,  and  half  a 
man,  of  an  amphibious  nature.  That  thefe  defcriptions 
were  taken  from  ancient  emblems,  may  be  proved  from  Be- 
rofus :  for  having  reprefented  Oan  with  the  head  of  a  fifh, 
and  of  a  man,  and,  to  pisv  0CKK0  <too[jlcc  lyQvog,  as  to  the  rejl  of 
his  figure  a  fifh  ;  he  fays  at  the  clofe,  ty\v$s  bmovol  olvtz  sti  mi 
vvv  S )oKpvh.CMT<Te<&ca  [sv  B ctSvhom)  :  the  reprefentation  of  this  per- 
fio?i  with  the  parts  both  of  a  man  a?id  of  a  fifio  was  to  be  fieen 
in  his  time  :  and,  as  he  intimates,  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
The  name  of  this  amphibious  Being  is  faid  to  have  been 
QS'clzuv,  Odacon  :  which  is  a  blunder  of  fome  tranfcriber  for 
0  A cucoov  or  A ciyoov,  the  God  Dagon.  They  afcribed  to  this 
Deity  the  invention  of  many  arts  ;  particularly,  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  the  plough,  and  the  introduction  of  bread  corn. 
Thefe  were  benefits,  attributed  alfo  to  Zeuth,  flyled  Z svg 
aypiog,  Zsvg  N OfJLiog,  Z svg  agoTgios,  and  likewife  to  Ofiris. 
4-3  Primus  aratra  manu  folerti  fecit  Ofiris.  They  were  all  the 
fame  Deity,  who  was  worfhiped  in  Egypt  under  many  titles, 
but  particularly  that  of  On.  Dagon  is  a  compound,  which 
is  made  up  of  Dag-On  ;  and  denotes  the  God  On  in  the 
femblance  of  j-|,  Dag,  a  44  fifh  :  and  we  find  that  the  chief 
Deity  of  Gath  and  Afcalon  in  Paleftine,  and  of  many  cities 
in  Syria,  was  worfhiped  under  this  form  ;  having  the  upper 
parts  of  a  man,  but  below  the  figure  of  a  fifh.  He  was 
likewife  called  Said-On,  and  Sidon  ;  which  is  a  name  pre- 

45  Tibull.  L.  1.  Eleg.  8.  v.  29.. 

44  jH,  Dag,  ct  TUI,  Dagah,  p'lfcis  interpretatur.  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Syntag. 

2.  p.  188. 

Vcl.  II.  Q^q  cifely 
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cifely  of  the  fame  purport.  Philo  Biblius  acknowledges  that 
Dagon  and  Sidon  were  the  fame  :  but  fuppofing  the  latter 
to  relate  to  corn,  he  terms  it  Xiroov  m,  as  if  it  were  of  Grecian 
etymology.  Herein  we  may  fee  the  futility  of  thofe  tranf- 
lators,  who  would  reduce  every  thing  to  their  own  language- 
What  he  renders  Siton,  and  derives  from  < nro£,  corn,  was  in 
the  original  Sidon,  or  Saidon :  and  Sanchoniathon,  from 
whom  he  copied,  intended  to  fhew  that  Said-Oij,  and 45  Dag- 
On  were  equivalent  terms ;  and  that  both  referred  to  one 
perfon  worfhiped  under  the  character  of  a  fifh  :  both  Dag  and 
Said  fignifying,  in  the  language  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,  a  fifh- 
The  true  name  of  the  ancient  city  Sidon  was  Saidon  ;  and  it 
is  ftill  called  Said :  which  name,,  as  we  are  informed  by  46  Juf- 
tin  and  other  writers,  related  to  fifh  :  though  they  did  not 
know  precifely  in  what  the  reference  confifted.  The  fame 
Deity  was  ftyled  Atargatis,  fometimes  contracted  Dercetis 
and  Dercetus  :  and  worfhiped  under  the  fame  mixed  figure. 
Atargatis,  ftyled  Dercetus,  is  a  compound  of  Atar  or  Athar, 
the  fame  as  On  and  Oliris ;  and  of  Gatus  or  Catus,  rendered 
Kqro;  by  the  Ionians,  a  lifh.  Dagon,  Sidon,  Dercetus,  were 

1 

4J  p%  Sidon,  vel  Saidon,  a  pifcatione.  Bocharf.  Geog.  Sacr.  L.  4.  p.  302. 

Dagon  was  worfhiped  in  many  places  :  his  temple  Beth-Dagon  fkood  in  a  part  of 
Canaan,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  gave  name  to  a  city. 
Jofhua  c.  15.  v.  41.  There  was  another  in  the  tribe  of  Afer.  Jofhua  c.  19.  v.  27, 
See  Reland. 

The  fame  worfhip  was  undoubtedly  inftituted  at  Bethfaida  in  Galilee,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  temple  of  Cetus  or  Dagon.  Matt.  c.  n.  v.  21. 

The  author  of  the  Etymol.  Magn.  confounds  Dagon  with  his.  temple  ;  and  fup- 
pofes  him  to  have  been  the  God  Cronus  :  RvTotyuit  0  Kgcvos  v7ro  Qoivixcov.  B/natyup 
is  for  Bet -Dagon,  the  temple  of  the  deity. 

45  Juflin.  L.  18.  c.  3. 
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all  names  of  the  fame  47  hieroglyphic ;  and  related  to  the 
perfon,  called  Oanes  by  Berofus  and  others ;  and  alfo  to  the 
machine,  wherein  he  was  preferved.  He  lived  both  before 
and  after  the  flood  :  and  was  reprefented  at  Babylon  with  two 
heads,  oCKMv  ksQcO^v  vkoxcltw  ty\;  tx  i^Ovog  xsqkKy];.  k.  t.  A. 
In  other  places  he  was  in  fome  degree  differently  exhibited ; 
efpecially  in  Paleftine  :  as  we  learn  from  Helladius  Befanti- 
nous.  48  A vOguttov  h  ona  tol  'UTclvtol  lyflvv  So%a.i,  $107:2%  YifjLtpi- 
efw  XY}T(jO$r)  c hgocv.  The  meaning  of  which  is  this :  that 
though  Oanes  was  in  reality  a  man,  yet  he  was  typically 
efteemed  an  animal  of  the  fea  :  and  on  that  account  they  re¬ 
prefented  him  with  the  ikin  and  fcales  of  a  Cetus  or  fifh. 

All  thefe  chara&ers  wrere  taken  originally  from  hierogly¬ 
phics  in  Babylonia.  They  relate  to  the  fame  hiftory ;  and 
to  one  particular  perfon,  who  had  efcaped  the  waters,  when 
the  earth  was  overflowed  ;  and  through  whom  arts  and  fci- 
ences  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  renewed  in  the  world.  As 
he  was  a  meflenger  of  the  Deity,  and  an  interpreter  of  his 
will,  being  highly  gifted  with  prophetic  knowledge  ;  he  was 
in  confequence  of  thefe  properties  particularly  reprefented 
by  the  Dove,  Ionah,  as  I  have  before  fhewn.  This  became 
a  favourite  hieroglyphic  among  the  Babylonians  and  Chal¬ 
dees.  From  them  it  was  derived  to  other  nations  :  and 
traces  of  it  are  always  to  be  found,  wherever  the  other  em¬ 
blems  prevailed.  In  refped:  to  the  Babylonians,  it  feems  to 
have  been  taken  by  them  for  their  national  Inflgne  ;  and  to 

47  Sanchoniathon  apud  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  i.  c.  io.  They  fame  writer  fays,  uto 
cTe  t 8  -sror ts  yiveicu  Ibid.  p.  38.  ’S.iS'ocv  utovtu  fruyamp. 

4i  Aajuu  Photium.  c.  279.  p.  1594. 

Q^q  2 
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have  been  depicted  on  their  military  ftandard,  when  they 
went  to  war.  They  feem  likewife  to  have  been  fly  led  Ionim, 
or  the  children  of  the  Dove  ;  and  their  city  Ionah.  Hence 
the  prophet  49  Jeremiah,  fpeaking  of  the  land  of  Ifrael  being 
laid  wafte  by  the  Babylonians,  mentions  the  latter  by  the 
name  of  n:v,  Ionah  :  which  paflage  is  rendered  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  fa  81  a  efl  terra  eorum  in  defolationem  a  facie  irce  Columbcz. 
In  another  place  he  foretells,  that  the  Jews  fhould  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  invafion  of  Babylonia,  and  retire  to  their  own 
land  :  and  he  puts  thefe  words  into  the  mouths  of  the  people 
at  that  feafon  :  50  Arife  and  let  us  go  again  to  our  own  people 
and  to  the  land  of  our  nativity ,  from  the  opprejfing  fword.  But 
the  word  is  here  Ionah  :  and  fignifies  from  the  oppreflion  of  the 
Dove  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  Ionim.  It  is  accordingly  render¬ 
ed  in  the  Vulgate,  a  facie  gladii  Colu?nhce .  The  like  occurs, 
in  the  50th  chapter  of  the  fame  51  prophet :  For  fear  of  the 
opprejfmg  Ionah  (nav)  they  (the  nations  in  captivity)  fhall 
turn  every  one  to  his  people ,  and  they  floall  flee  every  one  to  his. 
own  land. 

In  procefs  of  time,  when  a  colony  of  Cuthites  were  fettled 
in  Samaria,  they  brought  with  them  the  infignia  of  their 
country;  and  fhewed  a  great  veneration  for  the  Dove.  Hence 
it  was  given  out  by  the  Jews,  that  the  51  Samaritans  wor- 


49  Jeremiah,  c.  25.  v.  38. 
s°  C.  46.  v.  16. 

s<  C.  50.  v.  16.  The  Seventy  tranflate  this  paflage  in  a  very  particular  manner; 
ccko  'urot crowd  lucr^ai^co;  'EAAwwxws:  as  alfo  c.  46.  v.  16. 

51  Tempore  Rabbi  Meir  in  jugo  Montis  Gerizim  Columb^c  fi  mu  lac  rum  fuifle  in- 
ventum,  &c.  See  Bochart.  Vol.  3.  c.  1.  p.  6. 


Samaritanus 
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{biped  a  Dove ;  and  that  they  had  a  reprefen tation  of  it  in 
Mount  Gerizim.  It  was  moreover  faid  that  the  figure  of  a 
Dove  in  ftone  had  been  dug  up  in  thole  parts  :  and  that  the 
Samaritans  in  numberlefs  inftances  {hewed  their  attachment 
to  the  Idnah.  That  they  were  in  great  meafure  Cuthites  is 
plain  from  the  hiftory,  which  they  give  of  themfelves  in  Jo- 
lephus.  53  Ssttyt CLVct^agYis  0  tup  A<r<rvgicov  Ba<n7\svg  sx  t/,s 
XOT0IAS  i [ JLSTYiyays ,  xcu  M^iccq. 

Ill  conformity  to  what  has  been  laid  before,  there  was  a 
tradition  that  the  Standard  of  Semiramis  was  a  Dove.  54  Sis- 
num  vexilli  Semiramidos  fuit  figura  Columbae ;  quod  vexilli 
fignum  imitati  funt  omnes  Afiyrii  Reges.  But  I  have  Shewn, 
that  there  was  no  fuch  perfon  as  Semiramis ;  nor  any  fuch 
empire  formed,  as  is  attributed  to  her,  and  Minus.  The 
ftandard  of  Semiramis  was  properly  the  enfig-n  of  the  Serna- 
rim  ;  a  title  given  to  the  Bablyonians,  here  fiyled  Alfyrians. 
It  wras  a  common  miftake  ot  the  antients  to  transfer  to  one 
perfon,  what  belonged  to  a  people.  The  Dove  with  the 
olive  branch  was  efteemed  an  emblem  of  peace ;  a  molt  for¬ 
tunate  omen.  It  was  a  token  of  the  Deity  to  man  ;  where¬ 
by  the  latter  was  allured  of  an  evil  being  pafi,  and  of  plenty 
and  happinefs  to  come.  It  is  well  known  that  55  Shama, 

and 

Samaritanus  circumcidit  in  nomine  imamnis  Columbam  referentis.  Drufius 

o 

apud  Selden.  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt.  2.  p.  200. 

Samaritani  Jofhus  Duci  Columbam  adminift-ram  attribuunt.  Ibid. 

55  Antiq.  L.  1 1.  c.  4.  p.  556.  and  L.  9.  c.  14.  p.  507. 

5+  David  Ganz  Chronolog.  L.  2.  ad  annum  195S.  After  the  con  quell  of  Baby¬ 
lon  by  the  Alfyrians,  all  the  tradtcf  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  was 
called  Alfyria. 

55  HSU?,  Sama,  a  mark  Handing  out,  tailed  up,  expofed  to  open  view.  Taylor’s 
6  Hebrew 
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and  Sama,  fignified  a  ftgn,  or  token  ;  like  Sema  and  Sama, 
c rrifJLOL  and  (TctfJLOL  of  the  Greeks.  Ramis,  and  Ramas  denoted 
fomething  high  and  great  ;  and  was  a  common  title  of  the 
Deity.  He  was  called  Ram,  Rama,  Ramas,  amongft  moft 
nations  in  the  eaft.  It  occurs  in  the  Vedam  at  this  day  ;  and 
in  moft  of  the  55  mythological  writings,  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  from  India.  It  was  a  title  not  unknown  among 
the  Greeks  ;  and  is  accordingly  by  Hefychius  interpreted  the 
moft  high  ;  'Papoig,  0  'T ®eog.  Mention  is  made  by 
Euftathius  of  the  city  Laodicea,  being  called  of  old  Ramas - 
than  ;  of  which  he  gives  this  interpretation  :  57  'Papxife,  up 
v^sg  0  Qsog *  'P afJLOiv  yug  eyyugiov  to  xhj tog"  A S a  0  &sog. 
Ram  set  has  fignified  God  from  on  high  :  for  i?i  the  language  of 
the  natives  Raman  was  high ,  and  Athan  was  the  name  af  the 
Deity.  He  is  perfe&ly  in  the  right.  Raman  did  denote 
what  he  mentions :  and  Athan  was  the  Deity,  the  great  foun¬ 
tain  of  light.;  fcyled  both  Anatli,  and  Athan,  the  fame  as 
Athana,  and  Athena  of  Greece,  and  Anaith  of  Perils.  Ram 
ftgniftes  high,  and  noble  in  many  languages.  It  makes  a 
part  in  Rameffes,  and  Rameftomenes ;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Deity  Remphan,  mentioned  by  the  apoftle,  which 
lignifies  the  great  Phanes.  Rhamnulia,  the  Deity  of  Juftice, 

Hebrew  Concordance.  Analogous  to  this  is  Seman,  JDO,  fignare:  whence  came 
the  av/jici,  and  ayuxnw,  of  the  Greeks.  See  Ifaiah.  c.  28.  v.  25. 

56  See  Thevenor.  p.  64.  Kircher’s  China,  p.  152.  and  the  accounts  from  Danifh 
Miffionaries. 

57  In  Dionyf.  Perieg.  v.  915.  He  fays  that  the  name  was  given  on  account  of  a 
Shepherd,  who  was  (truck  with  lightning,  and  cried  out  Ramaithan.  Stephanus 
renders  the  name  Ramanthan  ;  and  gives  the  fame  interpretation.  Paj ucty  yap  to 
v-yoi  •,  Raman  relates  to  height. 
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is  a  compound  of  Rham-Nous  ;  and  is  a  feminine  title  of 
that  juft  man  Noah,  ftyled  Nus,  Nous,  and  Nouftos. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  generality  of  hiftorians  have 
reprefented  Semiramis  as  a  woman  ;  and  have  defcribed  her 
as  a  great  princefs,  who  reigned  in  Babylon.  But  there  are 
writers,  who  from  their  iituation  had  opportunities  of  bet¬ 
ter  intelligence  :  and  by  thefe  fhe  is  mentioned  as  a  Deity. 
58  T Y\v  'Zefugctpuv  (TsSWj  Zvgoi.  The  Syrians ,  fays  Athenago- 
ras,  worjhip  Semiramis  :  and  adds,  that  Jhe  was  eftee?ned  the 
daughter  of  59  Dercetus ,  and  the  fame  as  the  Suria  Dea.  But 
the  Suria  Dea  was  the  fame  both  as  Rhea,  and  Dercetus, 
called  alfo  60  Atargatus ;  of  whofe  hiftory  I  have  fpoken. 
Hence  many  make  Rhea,  Ifts,  Aftarte,  Atargatus  and  61  Se¬ 
miramis,  one  Deity  :  and  Lucian  tells  us,  that  they  were  fo 
efteemed  by  the  Syrians  of  6,2  Hierapolis  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  colle&ed  from  other  writers.  They  were  all  different 
fymbols  relating  to  the  fame  object.  Semiramis  was  faid  to 
have  been  born  at  Afcalon  ;  becaufe  Atargatus  was  there 
worfhiped  under  the  name  of  Dagon  :  and  the  fame  memo¬ 
rials  were  prefer ved  there,  as  at  Hierapolis,  Babylon,  and 
other  Arkite  places.  Thefe  memorials  related  to  a  hiftory, 
of  which  the  Dove  was  a  principal  type,  and  was  therefore 

58  Athenag.  Legatio.  p.  307. 

Semiramis  Dercetis  filia.  Hygini  Fab.  275. 

59  H  2rw)  a.7vp  ths  £?£X6TtiS  Xvpia  frees.  Ibid.  See  alfo  Diodorus. 

L.  2.  p.  92.  who  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Dercetus  by  Surus :  but  Surus  was 
the  Sun  and  the  Dea  Suria  was  Dea  Solaris. 

6i  Strabo  fpeaking  of  EdefTa  fays,  Tiy.wat  rr,v  'Xvnccv  Sreov}  t yv  ArazyaTiv-  L.  16. 

p.  1085. 

6t  HefxicafAir,  xai  ryv'Peav  xuAyfaeniv  Ttruca  Aauvptois.  Chron.  Palch.  p.  36. 
Lucian,  de  Suria  Dea.  V.  2.  p.  885. 
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found,  wherever  the  other  emblems  occurred.  It  was  upon 
the  fame  account,  that  (lie  wras  faid  to  have  been  changed  to 
a  Dove  ;  becaufe  they  found  her  always  depicted  and  wor- 
fhiped  under  that  form.  A  notion  likewife  prevailed,  that 
fhe  had  an  unnatural  love  for  a  horfe  :  which  arofe  from  the 
ancients  not  underftanding  their  own  hieroglyphics.  So 
Europa  and  63  Pafiphae  were  in  love  with  bulls ;  Saturn  with 
a  mare ;  Ifis  with  a  fifh. :  the  bull,  Hippa,  and  Cetus,  being 
emblems  of  the  fame  purport,  and  relating  to  the  fame  his¬ 
tory.  Of  thefe  the  Dove  was  particularly  held  in  venera¬ 
tion,  efpecially  by  the  Aflyrians  and  Babylonians.  64  A 10  mi 
Tsg  A<r<rvgixg  vt\v  'uregizegv.v  ti^clv  cog  Ssocv.  It  was,  we  find, 
worshiped  as  a  Deity. 

From  the  above,  I  think,  it  is  plain  that  Semiramis  was 
an  emblem  ;  and  that  the  name  was  a  compound  of  Sama- 
Ramas,  or  Ramis.  And  it  fignified  the  divine  token ,  the 
type  of  Providence  :  and  as  a  military  enfign,  (for  as  fuch  it 
was  ufed)  it  may  with  fome  latitude  be  interpreted  the  Jland- 
ard  of  the  mofl  High .  It  confided  of  the  figure  of  a  Dove  ; 
which  was  probably  incircled  with  the  Iris,  as  thofe  two 
emblems  were  often  reprefented  together.  All,  who  went 
under  that  fiandard,  or  who  payed  any  deference  to  that  em¬ 
blem,  were  fiyled  Semarim,  and  Samorim.  It  was  a  title 
conferred  upon  all,  who  had  this  device  for  their  national  in- 
figne.  One  of  the  gates  of  Babylon  was  fiyled  the  gate  of 

65  Semiramis  ;  undoubtedly  from  having  the  facred  emblem  of 

# 

6}  Pafiphae  was  worlhiped  in  Crete,  and  in  Meflenia.  Plutarch,  in  Agid.  p.  799. 

6+  Diodor.  L.  2.  p.  107. 

(>s  Herodotus.  L.  3.  c.  155.  Xeyigay-ios  tb-vAccs. 

Sama 
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Sama  Ramis,  or  the  Dove,  engraved  by  way  of  diftintftion 
over  it.  Probably  the  lofty  obelifk  of  Semiramis,  mentioned 
by  66  Diodorus,  was  named  from  the  fame  hieroglyphic. 

We  find  then,  that  the  title  Samarim,  or  Semiramis,  did 
not  relate  to  one  perfon,  but  to  many  :  and  it  feems  parti¬ 
cularly  to  have  been  ufurped  by  princes.  The  Cuthites  fet¬ 
tled  about  Cochin,  and  Madura,  in  India  ;  and  the  great 
kings  of  Calicut  were  ftyled  the  Samarim  even  in  later 
times ;  when  thofe  countries  were  vifited  by  the  67  Portuguefe 
and  68  Englifh.  The  worfhip  of  the  Dove  prevailed  in  Syria 
about  Emefa  and  Hierapolis,  as  I  have  fhewn  ;  and  there 
were  Samarim  in  thefe  69  parts. 

As  Semiramis  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  divine  emblem  un¬ 
der  the  figure  of  a  dove,  or  pigeon  ;  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  etymology  of  her  name,  and  the  circumftances  of  her 
hiftory,  as  they  are  tranfmitted  by  the  Grecian  writers.  70  2s- 
f. ugoLfJUSj  'uregig'egoc  o*&og  'E Semiramis  accordmg  to  Gre¬ 
cian  interpretation  is  a  wild  pigeon.  70  To  TsXog 

sq  'UT£gi>sgrlv  OLTtiKBTO.  The  fate  of  Se?niramis  terminated  in  her 
being  turned  into  a  pigeon.  Another  writer  mentions  to  the 
fame  purpofe ;  7*  E not  <5 s  [jLvQoXoyxneg  <pa<nv  aur r\v  ysvsirSou 

uregis’BgOLV,  I  have  taken  notice  of  that  curious  hiftory  of  the 

66  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  2.  p.  100. 

67  See  Alvarez  Cabral ;  and  the  voyage  of  Vafquez  de  Gama. 

68  Purchas.  Vol.  I.  paffim. 

69  Bochart.  Geog.  Sacra,  p.  31 7. 

70  Hefychius.  Diodorus  fays  of  the  perfon,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  named 
her,  ovoum  tnysvcv — cciro  ruv  % vepi^epoov.  L.  2.  p.  93. 

71  Lucian,  de  Syria  Dea.  Vol.  2.  p.  885. 

71  Diodorus.  L.  2.  107. 

Vol.  II.  R  r 
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deluge,  which  is  given  by  Lucian  from  the  memorials  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  city  Hierapolis  of  Syria.  The  temple,  whence 
he  drew  his  information,  was  facred  to  the  Sun,  and  Juno  \ 
and  was  fo  ancient,  that  the  original  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  There  was  a  73  Statue  of  the  Goddefs  of  equal  an¬ 
tiquity.  Some  faid,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Bacchus ;  others 
of  Deucalion  ;  others  again  of  Semiramis.  It  was  carried 
twice  in  a  year  to  the  fea :  at  which  time  people  came  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  aflift  at  the  ceremony.  It 
confided  chiefly  in  bringing  water  from  a  fait  lake ;  and 
pouring  it  down  a  chafm  in  the  temple,  through  which  there 
was  a  tradition  that  the  waters  at  the  deluge  had  retired. 
The  image  of  the  Goddefs  was  richly  habited  ;  and  upon  her 
head  was  a  golden  dove.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
image  was  by  the  people  called  Sj Sepaeion :  Ka Tksbtcu 
Ss  Zn[AYihii  zou  V7T  clvtojv  A<r<rvgiuv..  Lucian  takes  pains  to 
inform  us,  that  this  was  not  a  Grecian,  but  a  Syriac  word :  a 
term  made  ufe  of  by  the  natives.  He  writes  in  the  Ionic 
dialed: :  and  what  he  Styles  )/JU/{i.ov9  was  by  the  people  ex- 
preiTed  Sema-Ion,  or  Sanaa- Ion,  the  token  of  the  Dove ;  ‘The 
emblem  of  Arkite  Tonah .  The  account  is  very  remarkable 
and  the  whole  is  ftri&ly  analogous  to  what  has  been  faid 
above. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  according  to  Hefychius  and  other 
writers,  by  Semiramis  was  particularly  Signified  a  wild  pi¬ 
geon.  And  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  this  intelligence 
was  derived  from  fome  ancient  tradition.  It  is  a  hiftory  as 

75  Lucian,  de  Syria  Dea.  Vol.  2.  p.  903.  Ifis  is  often  reprefented  with  two 
Doves  upon  her  head. 
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curious,  as  it  is  probable  :  and  we  may  infer  from  it,  that 
the  dove  fent  out  of  the  Ark  by  Noah  was  of  a  wild  fpecies. 
A  tame  pigeon  would  naturally  have  returned  upon  the  lead 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  of  choice ;  and  not  have  afforded  the 
information,  which  was  wanted.  A  wild  pigeon  would  not 
come  back,  but  through  neceffity.  Such  a  return  plainly 
indicated  that  the  earth  was  not  yet  habitable  ;  and  afforded 
the  intelligence  required. 

It  is  faid  of  this  ideal  perfonage,  that  ffie  was  expofed 
among  rocks  ;  but  was  at  lad  difcovered,  and  preferved  by 
a  fhepherd,  whofe  name  wras  Simma,  SifJLfJLOL :  and  that  fhe 
was  afterwards  married  to  one  Menon.  She  is  likewife  faid 
to  have  condrutded  the  7;  drd  fhip.  In  this  detail  we  may 
perceive  the  rudiments  of  much  true  hidory,  but  fadly  mif- 
applied.  Simma  the  fhepherd  is  a  perfonage  made  out  of 
Serna,  and  Sama,  the  Divine  token.  Menon  is  the  Deus  Lunus; 
under  which  type  the  Ark  was  reverenced  in  many  regions  : 
and  as  it  was  the  fird  fhip  condrudted,  with  which  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  dove  was  clofely  connected,  they  have  given  to 
Semiramis  the  merit  of  building  it.  Meen,  Menes,  Manes, 
Menon,  were  all  terms,  by  which  the  Lunar  God  was  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  didinguifhed.  This  Deity  was  reprefented 
by  a  lunette  \  which  did  not  relate  to  the  planet  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  but  to  the  Patriarch,  and  to  the  ark :  for  the  lunette 
refembled  greatly  the  facred  fhip,  vavg  ci(JL<pi7rgVfJLVcdg,  under 
which  femblance  the  ark  was  defcribed.  It  was  accordingly 

74  Ovoita  Diodorus.  L.  2.  p.  93.  Ctefias  mentions  her  being  expofed, 

and  preferved  by  pigeons.  Diodorus,  ibid.  p.  92. 

75  Plin.  L.  7.  c.  56.  p.  417. 
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reverenced  under  this  type  in  many  places ;  efpecially  in  Me¬ 
sopotamia,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  One  of  the 
moft  fuperb  temples,  that  ever  exifted,  was  at  Cabeira  in 
Armenia  ;  of  which  76  Strabo  gives  a  particular  defcription. 
He  ftyles  it  the  temple  of  Meen :  and  adds,  ezi  is  mi  tsto 
Tr,$  Zs?\WiS  TO  isgov.  This  too  as  well  as  many  others  is  a  temple 
of  the  Lunar  God .  He  mentions  temples  of  the  like  nature 
in  Phrygia,  Albania,  and  at  Antioch  in  Pifidia  ;  alfo  in  An¬ 
tioch  of  Syria.  He  ftyles  them  the  temples  77  T8  Mr\vo.g  A^- 
miv,  Dei  Luni  Arkaei  ;  by  which  is  certainly  meant  the  Lu¬ 
nar  Deity  of  the  Ark.  In  like  manner,  when  Eufebius,  in 
defcribing  the  people  to  the  eaft  of  Babylonia,  fpecifies 
78  EAUj (jlmoi,  A gaSeg,  APXAIOI,  Ksiganoi,  StcvQcu,  Tup'oro- 
(pi$ou  ;  I  am  perfuaded,  that  by  the  A g'fcouoi,  however  ex- 
preffed,  we  are  to  underftand  an  Arkite  nation,  who  were 
worfhipers  of  the  Lunar  God. 

As  Semiramis  was  Sema-Ramis,  the  token  of  the  mofi  High 
fo  Semele,  the  fuppofed  mother  of  Niobe,  was  Sema-El,  and 
of  the  like  purport.  Her  lifter  Ino  was  no  other  than  Iona 
the  fame  as  Venus,  and  reputed  a  goddefs  of  the  79  fea,  and 
the  nurfe  of  Dionufus.  The  poets  reprefented  Ino  as  the 
daughter  of  Hermione  and  Cadmus.. 


76  L.  12.  p.  8 $5-. 

■  77  L.  12.  p.  864.  See  the  plate,  wherein  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  God  Lun«sv 
and  the  Mundane  Egg  :  taken  from  a  coin  of  the  Antiocheans,  preferved  by  Var¬ 
iant.  Numifm.  Colon.  Pars.  2-.  p.  36.  p.  42. 

See  alfo  page  241  of  this  volume. 

78  Chron.  p.  11. 

79  I;w  cTg  3 sm  eircti  rwr  &athctsr<ntov,  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  719^ 
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Hermione  et  Cad  mo  generata  parentibus  Ino, 

Cui  conjux  Athamas,  Dea  dicitur  efie  marina. 

but  Hermione  is  a  compound  of  80  Herm-Ione,  and  81  figni- 
fies  a  dove  :  and  Ino  and  Hermione  are  different  names  for 
the  fame  emblem.  Semele  related  to  the  fame,  though  made 
a  third  perfonage.  Her  hiftory,  as  well  as  that  of  Dionufus, 
was  brought  from  Ur  in  Chaldea ;  whence  it  was  fabled  that 
Dionufus  was  born  in  fire ;  and  that  Semele  was  confumed  in 
the  fame  element.  It  is  moreover  faid  of  her,  that  fhe  was 
confined  in  the  fhades  below ;  but  recalled  to  light  by  Dio¬ 
nufus.  This  circumftance  is  alluded  to  in  the  Orphic  hymn* 
to  Semele,  where  fhe  is  mentioned, 

**  T ifioig  T£v%ct[JLev'/\  'urctg  ayavrig  Hegrstpoveirig 
Ev  Smjto/ <n  (Zgcrouriv 

All  thefe  fables  have  a  manifeft  reference  to  Noah,  and  the 
Deluge ;  and  to  the  ftate  of  death  in  the  ark. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  ark,  in  which  mankind  were 
preferved,  was  figured  under  the  femblance  of  a  large  fifhu 
It  was  ftyled  Ki)70£,  Cetus,  and  Gatus^  and  compounded 
Atargatis,  and  Atargatus :  whence  came  Dercetus,  and  Der- 
cetis  of  the  Greeks.  Macrobius  makes  Atargatis  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  83  Gods  3  giving  her  the  fame  department,  as 
is  attributed  to  Gaia,  Rhea,  and  Cybele.  That  this  em- 

80  Similar  to  Hermon,  Hermonax,  Hermonaffa,  Hermodorus,  Hermotubius^ 
Hermeracles,  Hermochemia.  It  was  lometimes  exprefied  with  the  guttural,  Cher- 
mion,  Chermione,  and  Charmione. 

81  Bochart.  Hierozoicon.  L.  i.  c.  i„ 

81  Hymn.  43. 

*3  Saturnal.  L.  1.  c.  23,. 
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blem  related  to  the  ark,  is  manifeft  from  its  being  repre- 
fented  as  a  facred  receptacle,  wherein  the  Gods  were  in- 
clofed.  This  curious  hiftory  is  tranfmitted  by  Simplicius 
upon  Ariftotle ;  who  has  well  nigh  ruined  it  by  his  refine¬ 
ment.  8+  T W  SvglOLV  A TOLgyOLTItp  T07TQV  KQL?\'8(ri,  mi  Try 

I <nv  oi  Aiyvmioi ,  tig  TrroXT^oov  S'gow  tfoorriTccg  'urs^ieyovroLv, 
Ehe  people  of  the  country  call  the  Syrian  Atargatis  the  place , 
or  receptacle ,  of  the  Gods :  and  the  Egyptians  eflee??t  their 
"Ifi*  in  the  fame  lights  as  containing  the  idejitity  of  each 
Deity .  The  original  hiftory  was  plain  and  literal.  The 
machine,  which  was  figured  by  the  Atargatis,  did  really 
contain  the  perfons  alluded  to  ;  all  thofe,  who  were  ftyled 
Ssoi,  mi  A OLipLOi/sg ;  thofe  reputed  Gods,  the  85  Baalim  of  the 
firft  ages. 

The  Grecians,  not  knowing  that  their  mythology  arofe 
from  hieroglyphics,  formed  out  of  every  circumftance  per- 
fonages.  They  fuppofed  that  Semiramis  was  the  daughter  of 
Dercetus ;  and  that  the  latter  was  changed  to  a  fifh,  as  the 
former  was  to  a  pigeon. 

87  Et  dubia  eft,  de  te,  Babylonia,  narret, 

Derceti,  quam  versa,  fquamis  velantibus  artus, 

54  Simplicius  in  Ariftot.  de  Aufcult.  Phyfic.  L.  4.  p.  150. 

*s  T«v  la- iv  U7rodo%w,  receptaculum.  Plut.  If.  et  Ofir.  p.  374. 

86  This  laft  I  think  may  be  proved  from  Plutarch,  and  from  Plato.  BeA tiov  uv 
01  t a.  'zvepi  rov  T ucpoova,  xou  Oaipir,  xcu  laiv  Kyoguyevot,  yv\rs  Qeoov  'urcc%y.xra,  ytns 
ctvQpci)7rwv,  aAA cc  Acuyovoov  ysyoiXuv  Stvctt  voyt^ovTas,  ao ;  xai  ITAaTwr.  Ifis  et  Ofir. 
p.  360. 

'EpfJWVSUTlXOV  TO  TOl'dTOV  OVOyot^Sl  ^gJ'OS,  XCU  SlOtXOVlXOl’,  SV  yStru  SrSCiOV  X at  CClQpMTTtoV 

evicts  yev  xcu  S'sweu  oiv^poo7roov  ctva.7rsy7rovra.ij  sx shsvSs  yctvreia.  Ssupo.  Ibid,  p.  361. 
from  Plato’s  Sympof. 

*7  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  4.  v.  44. 
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Stagna  Palasflini  credunt  coluiffe  figura  : 

An  magis,  ut,  fumptis  illius  filia  pennis, 

Extremos  altis  in  turribus  egerit  annos. 

Thefe  notions  arofe  from  the  feminine  emblems  of  the  ark, 
which  were  exhibited  at  8S  Afcalon*  Azotus,  89  Joppa  ;  and 
in  the  cities  of  Syria.  The  reprefentation  of  Dercetus  at 
Afcalon  is  thus  given  by  Diodorus :  90  ©£&,  t)V  ovofJLCi£z<nv  01 
Xvgoi  A egxeTsv, — to  (jlsv  'GTjoawov  eyei  yvvaiKog,  to  is  aAAo 
'rcqua  'UTolv  lyfivog.  The  Goddefs ,  which  by  the  Syrians  is  called 
Dercetus ,  has  the  face  of  a  woman  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  image  is 
the  figure  of  a  fijh.  He  moreover  fays,  that  fhe  was  efteemed 
by  her  votaries  the  fame  as  Venus,  or  Cupris.  Lucian  gives 
a  iimilar  defcription  of  her  under  the  name  of  Atargatis  : 
but  reprefents  her  upwards  as  of  a  woman’s  form  intirely. 
91  'H {ju<T£y\  [jlsv  yvvr\,  to  is  oxotrov  ex  fjut)gwv  eg  oixgsg  'uraiotg  iy- 
6vog  Mgr)  OL%QTew stoll  The  upper  half  was  a  perfect  figure  of  a 
woman  :  the  lower  part  from  the  thighs  downward  terminated 
in  the  tail  of  a  fifh.  She  was  worfhiped  by  the  Phigalians  in 
Arcadia  by  the  name  of  92  Eurunome.  Her  ftatue  was  of 
great  antiquity  ;  and  reprefented  a  woman  as  far  as  the  mid¬ 
dle,  but  from  thence  had  the  figure  of  a  fifh.  She  had  a 
chain  of  gold,  and  was  denominated  by  the  natives  Euru¬ 
nome  Diana  :  which  Eurunome  is  reprefented  as  the  mofc 
ancient  of  the  female  Divinities,  and  the  wife  of  Qphion. 

88  Diodorus.  L.  2.  p.  92. 

89  Colitur  illic  fabulofa  Ceto.  Plin.  L.  5.  c.  1.3.  Numen  Joppenfium,  Ceti 
form  am  prseferens,  qualis  Dagon  Azotiorum.  Hoffman. 

90  Diodorus  above. 

91  Lucian.de  Suria  Dea.  p.  884. 

91  Paufan.  L.  8.p.  684.  Evyvoy.ii  £lxeacvis.  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  x,  v.  503. 

10  From 
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From  the  above  we  may  perceive  that  Dercetus,  Eurunome, 
and  Semiramis  were  emblems  relating  to  the  fame  hiilory. 
As  thefe  were  probably  the  moft  early,  and  the  moft  facred 
hieroglyphics  ;  they  were  the  caufe  of  the  animals,  whence 
they  were  copied,  being  held  in  great  veneration.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  takes  notice  of  this  regard  being  carried  to  a 
degree  of  the  bafeft  idolatry.  93  OvSs  ya  root  rr\v  <S>oiviKtiV 
goov  Karoi/.s vruv  (eK^ropoai),  dv  oi  poev  rag  rtra^iga^ag^  oi  is  rsg 

iypvg,  dioo  crsSW/  uragirroog,  dg  H ?^sioi  rov  A/a.  I  cannot  bat 
take  notice  of  the  people  flyled  Syro-Phenicians :  fome  of  whom 
reverence  Doves ,  and  others  of  them  Fif>  with  the  fame  zeal  as 
the  people  of  Elis  few  towards  Jupiter.  Xenophon  had  long 
before  taken  notice  of  divine  honours  being  paid  in  thofe 
parts  to  frill,  and  doves ;  94  sg  oi  Zvgoi  ®&xg  evoputyv,  mi  a$i- 
ksiv  sk  sioov ,  gjg  rag  'uregifegag.  And  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  latter  is  by  Diodorus  dated  from  the  fuppofed  change  of 
Semiramis ;  and  faid  to  have  been  univerfal  in  Syria :  9S  dg 
('ursgifsgag)  ait  bksivoov  root  ^ ovoov  oi  Kara  Xvgiav  'AEIANTES 
SisrsXs<rav  dg  Stag  r ipLUi/rsg.  To  this  Tibullus  alludes. 

96  Quid  referam,  ut  volitet  crebras  intacfta  per  urbes 
Alba  Palaeftino  culta  columba  Syro  ? 

97  Syri  pifces  et  columbas  ex  Deorum  numero  habent  :  non 
edunt.  98  O gvidoov  rs  avrsom  'Gregi&pi  ioKssi  X^a  igoorarov, 

95  Cohort,  p.  35. 

94  A vocGacris.  L.  1.  p.  254. 

95  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  2.  p.  93. 

96  Tibullus.  L.  1.  Eleg.  8.  v.  17. 

97  Hygin.  Fab.  197. 

93  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria.  p.  9x2.  .  . 

7  mi 
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xou  ov $6  tyoivsiv  (WTS03V  iutctievtri,  The  places,  where  this  re¬ 
gard  was  fhewn  more  particularly,  Teem  to  have  been  Afca- 
lon  and  Hierapolis.  Philo  Judaeus  informs  us,  that,  as  he 
once  had  occafion  to  flop  in  the  former,  he  obferved  vaft 
flocks  of  pigeons  in  all  the  ftreets,  and  about  all  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city  :  and  wondering  at  the  reafon  he  was  told, 
99  x  SefJUTov  eivcu  MKhcLfdocasir  ciTreiprj&ou  ex  'uroCkoux  to; g  oiz't±- 
logtu  r ry  'gpryiv.  The  like  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  of  the 
people  at  Hierapolis  :  100  'sregifegw  is  [JLXVyiv  x  < titsovtou ,  aXXct. 
<r$m  i jis  igY)*  The  pigeon  is  the  07ily  bird ,  which  they  never  tafie : 
for  it  is  held  by  them  as  particularly  facred. 

The  term  Jonah  is  fometimes  found  compounded ;  and 
expreffed  1  Ad,  or  Ada  Ibnah,  Regina,  vel  Regia  Columba  : 
from  which  title  another  Deity  Adiona  was  conftituted ;  and 
particular  rites  were  fuperadded.  This  mode  of  idolatry 
muft  have  been  very  ancient ;  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Leviti¬ 
cus  and  Deuteronomy  :  and  is  one  fpecies  of  falfe  worfhip, 
which  the  prophet  Mofes  forbad  by  name.  According  to 
our  method  of  rendering  the  Hebrew  term,  it  is  called  4  Idi- 

one. 


99  Philo  apud  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  8.  c.  14.  p.  398. 

100  Lucian,  above. 

1  AD.  unus,  primus,  Rex.  Ada,  prima,  Regina. 

1  The  words  in  ourVerfion  are  tranilated,  And  the  foul  that  turneth  after  fuch 
as  have  familiar  fpirits ,  and  after  wizards ,  to  go  a  whoring  after  them ,  I  will  even  fet 
my  face  againft  that  foul ,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people.  Levitic.  c.  20. 
v.  6.  In  another  place  it  is  ordered,  that  there  Ibould  not  be  found  among  the 
children  of  Ifrael  a  charmer ,  or  a  confulter  with  familiar  fpirits ,  or  a  wizard ,  or  a  ne¬ 
cromancer.  Deuteronom.  c.  18.  v.  11.  What  is  tranflated  a  confulter  with  familiar 
fpirits ,  and  a  wizard ,  is  in  the  original  DIN,  and  Ob  and  Idione :  by  which 

are  meant  the  priefts  of  the  Serpent,  and  of  the  Dove,  who  affedted  to  give  out 

VOL.  II.  S  f  °racles- 
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one.  This  Idione,  or  Adione,  was  probably  the  Dioner 
A uavrjy  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Deity,  who  was  fometimes  looked 
upon  as  the  mother  of  Venus  ;  at  other  times  as  the  Goddefs 
herfelf,  ftyled  Dione,  and  Venus  Dionsea.  She  was  faid  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  3  Niobe  ;  and,  under  the  name  of 
Pleione,  was  efteemed  the  mother  of  the  4  Peleiades,  who 
form  the  conftellation  in  the  heavens,  fo  aufpicious  to  ma¬ 
riners.  She  had  joint  rites  with  Zeuth  or  Jupiter  at  Do- 
dona  ;  where  the  Dove  was  faid  to  have  given  out  oracles  : 
5  crvpvaog  tw  A u  'UT^ot’ccttsSsi^Syi  %ou  1 5  A/wwj.  As  Venus  was 
no  other  than  the  ancient  Ionah,  we  fhall  find  in  her  hiftory 
numberlefs  circumftances  relating  to  the  Noachic  Dove,  and 
to  the  Deluge.  We  are  told,  when  the  waters  covered  the 
earth,  that  the  Dove  came  back  to  Noah,  having  roamed 
over  a  vafl:  uninterrupted  ocean  ;  and  found  no  reft  for  the  foie, 
of  her  foot .  But  upon  her  being  fent  forth  a  fecond  time  by 
the  Patriarch,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  flate  of 
the  earth,  fhe  returned  to  the  Ark  6  in  the  evening  \  and  lo  ! 
in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  pluckt  off.  From  hence  Noah 

oracles.  The  latter  were  the  Peleiai,  Peleiades,  Ionim,  Columbse  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  all  the  priefts  of  Theba,  or  the  ark.  This  Idione  is  the  fame  Deity,  as  oc¬ 
curs  in  St.  Auguftine  under  the  name  of  Adeona. 

3  Hyginus.  F.  9.  p.  32. 

4  Dione,  Hermione,  Pleione  are  all  compounded  of  lone,  and  relate  to  doves. 

Duxerat  Oceanus  quondam  Titanida  Tethyn, 

Qui  terram  liquidis,  qua  patet,  ambit  aquis. 

Hinc  fata  Pleione  cum  ctelifero  Atlante 
Jungitur,  utfamaeftj  Pleiadafque  parit. 

Ovid.  Faft.  L.  5.  v.  81. 

5  Strabo.  L.  7.  p.  506. 

?  Genefis.  c.  8.  v.  11. 

conceived 
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conceived  his  fdrft  hopes  of  the  waters  being  aflwaged,  and 
the  elements  being  reduced  to  order.  He  likewife  began  to 
forefee  the  change  about  to  happen  in  the  earth  :  that  feed¬ 
time  and  harveft  would  be  renewed,  and  the  ground  reftored 
to  its  priftine  fecundity  :  all  which  God  was  pieafed  to  in- 
fure  to  him  by  a  promife  ;  and  to  make  the  Iris  a  token  in 
confirmation  of  this  affurance.  In  the  hieroglyphical  fculp- 
tures  and  paintings  where  this  hiftory  was  reprefented,  the 
Dove  could  not  well  be  depicted  otherwife  than  hovering 
over  the  face  of  the  deep.  Hence  it  is  that  Dione  or  Venus 
is  faid  to  have  rifen  from  the  fea.  Hence  it  is  alfo,  that  fhe 
is  faid  to  prefide  over  waters ;  to  appeafe  the  troubled  ocean ; 
and  to  caufe  by  her  prefence  an  univerfal  calm  :  that  to  her 
were  owing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  flowers  of  the 
field  were  renewed  by  her  influence.  She  was  the  OEnas, 
7  Oivctg,  of  the  Greeks  ;  whence  came  the  Venus  of  the  La- 
tines.  The  addrefs  of  Lucretius  to  this  Goddefs  is  founded 
on  traditions,  which  manifefily  allude  to  the  hiftory  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  afford  wonderful  evidence  in  its  favour. 

8  JEneadum  Genetrix,  hominum  Divumque  voluptas— 
Qu<£  mare  navigerum,  quas  terras  frugiferentes 
Concelebras  ;  per  te  quoniam  genus  omne  animantum 
Concipitur,  vifitque  exortum  lumina  Solis : 

Te,  Dea,  te  fugiunt  venti ;  te  nubila  caeli, 

Adventumque  tuum :  tibi  fuaves  dsedala  tellus 

7  Oivu^^ici^epct.  Helychius.  At  Dodona  in  Chaonia,  where  di  IlsA uou  epctf- 
TivcroLVTo ,  fhe  was  exprefTed  Phaennis  :  and  her  chief  prieftefs  was  called  by  the 
lame  name.  Paufanias.  L.  io.  p.  828. 

8  Lucretius.  L.  1.  v.  1. 
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Submittit  fiores  :  tibi  9  rident  cequora  ponti ; 

Pacatumque  nitet  diffufo  lumine  ccelu?n . 

O,  Thou,  from  whom  the  iEneadas  arofe, 

Source  of  delight,  the  joy  of  Gods,  and  menr 
Bright  Venus ;  thy  imperial  fway  extends 
O’  er  the  wide  feas,  and  all  the  expanded  fields* 

Of  teeming  nature.  By  thy  power  of  old 
The  various  tribes,  that  rove  the  realms  below,, 
lffued  to  life,  and  filled  the  vacant  world. 

O,  lovely  Queen  of  Heaven,  at  thy  command 
The  whirlwinds  die  away,  the  ftorm  is  Bill, 

And  the  big  clouds  dilfolve  in  limpid  air.. 

To  thee  we  owe  the  beauties  of  the  field, 

And  Earth’s  rich  produce.  At  thy  mild  approach. 

The  dimpling  waves  put  on  a  thoufand  fmiles 
The  Iky  no  longer  lowers :  but  calm,  and  clear, 

Spreads  its  pure  azure  to  the  world’s  extreme. 

In  Sicily  upon  mount  Eryx  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 


’  Diva  non  miti  generata  ponto.  Senec.  Hippol.  A<5t.  i.  v.  273. 

Venus,  orta  mari,  mare  pradtat  eunti.  Ovid.  Epift.  15.  v.  213. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helenas,  lucida  fidera, 

Ventorumque  regat  Pater,  &c.  Horat.  L.  1.  Od.  3.  Hence  ftyled  Uovticct 
E7ri7rovTia,  Atfxena,  VliAccyia,  Avctthicfjt.eM  :  alio  Ovpuvia ,  Genetrix,  Mater  Divurn, 
Genetillis. 

A yvooca-ei?,  on  Kvy rpis  a.7roa7ropos  Sra.7\a.aG"/\<* 

Kca  xponeei  'gtovtoio  j  Mufasus.  v.  249. 

Ovpctvix ,  ■zo-oAuu/xve,  AtppcS'nn, 

Hovroyivn^  ytvSTeifci.  Orph.  Hymn.  54. 


this 
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this  Goddefs,  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  10  Cicero  and  other 
writers.  Doves  were  here  held  as  facred,  as  they  were  either 
in  Paleftine  or  Syria.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  were  two 
days  of  the  year  fet  apart  in  this  place  for  feftivals,  called 
11  A vay^yioi^  and  K ocray^yia :  at  which  times  Venus  was 
fuppofed  to  depart  over  fea,  and  after  a  feafon  to  return. 
There  were  alfo  facred  Pigeons,  which  then  took  their  flight, 
from  the  ifland  :  but  one  ©f  them  was  obferved  upon  the 
ninth  day  to  come  back  from  the  fea,  and.  to  fly  to  the  fhrine 
of  the  Goddefs :  fjuccg  'E'gQKSTcvrOsKJXg  sn  va  'UTeXocyag  'nrsgi- 
?£gctg,  k&i  sig  tov  vsocv  This  was  upon  the  feftival 

of  the  K araywyioL,  Upon  this  day  it  is  faid  that  there  were 
great  rejoicings.  On  what  account  can  we  imagine  this  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  bird  to  have  been  kept  up,  and  this  cele¬ 
brity  to  have  been  inftituted,  but  lor  a  memorial  of  the  Dove 
fent  out  of  the  ark,  and  of  its  return  from  the  deep  to  Noah  ? 
The  hiftory  is  recorded  upon  the  ancient  coins  of  Eryx  ; 
which  have  on  one  fide  the  head  of  Janus  Bifrons,  on  the 
other  the  facred  Iz  Dove. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Ark  refled  upon  Mount  Baris  in 
Armenia,  which  is  the  Ararat  of  Mofes.  In  this  country 
are  the  fountains  of  the  Euphrates.  As  the  Ark  was  an  in- 
clofure,  from  whence  all  mankind  were  to  be  derived  ;  it 
feems  to  have  been  reprefented  under  the  fymbol  of  an  egg, 
over  which  was  depicted  a  dove.  Hyginus  has  a  fable  to 

‘°  Cicero  Verr.  2.  Se£t.  8; 

Tvs  'Xix.tXiccs  ev  E ovxi  xxipoi  t i?  gcp;',  ov  xctXscriv  A yxyccya:,  x.  t.  A.  Athe- 
nffius.  L.  9.  p.  395.,  Alfo  ZElian.  Var.  Hifr.  L.  1.  15. 

11  Parutse  Sicilia. 
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• 

this  purpofe  ;  wherein  we  may  fee  many  references  to  the 
Deluge,  and  to  the  circumftances,  with  which  it  was  at¬ 
tended.  13  In  Euphraten  flumen  de  caelo  Ovum  mira  mag- 
nitudine  cecidiffe  dicitur,  quod  pifces  ad  ripam  evolverunt : 
fuper  quod  Columbse  confederunt,  et  excalefa&am  exclufiffe 
Venerem,  quas  poftea  Dea  Syria  eft  adpellata :  et  juflitia  et 
probitate  cum  caeteros  exfuperaffet,  ab  Jove  optione  data, 
pifces  in  aftrorum  numerum  relati  funt.  Et  ob  id  Syri 
14  pifces  et  columbas  ex  Deorum  numero  habent :  non  edunt. 
In  thefe  tranfcripts  we  may  fee  many  fcattered  fragments  of 
ancient  theology  :  the  whole  of  which  have  been  borrowed 
from  fome  hieroglyphical  defcription  :  but  taken  in  later 
times,  when  the  fymbols  were  not  underftood  ;  and  the  clue, 
which  fhould  have  led  to  an  explanation,  no  longer  known. 
By  the  help  of  the  Mofafc  hiftory,  together  with  what  has 
preceded,  we  may,  I  think,  perceive  plainly,  to  what  thefe 
fables  allude.  The  egg  with  a  Dove  over  it  was  doubtlefs 
an  emblem  of  the  Ark  ;  whence  proceeded  that  benign  per- 
fon,  the  preacher  of  righteoufnefs  :  who  brought  mankind  to 
a  more  mild  kind  of  life  :  who  reconciled  his  children  to 
humanity,  which  had  been  little  pra&ifed  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  where  only  ferocity  and  violence  had  prevailed.  A 
like  hiftory,  which  may  ferve  ftill  further  to  explain  the  fore¬ 
going,  is  given  by  15  Lucius  Ampelius  in  his  treatife  to  Ma- 

,J  Hyginus.  Fab.  197.  p.  327.  The  Egyptians  reprefented  their  chief  Deity 
Cneph  with  an  egg  proceeding  from  his  mouth.  Porphyr.  apud  Eufeb.  Praep. 
Evang.  L.  3.  p.  115. 

Ot  facred  fi£hes  fee  Athena: us.  L.  8.  p.  346. 

'5  Lucius  Ampel.  in  Libro  ad  Macrinutn.  See  Bayer’s  Additamenta  to  Selden 
de  Diis  Syris.  p.  303. 

6 
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crinus.  Dicitur  et  Euphrates  fluvio  Ovum  pifcis  Columbam 
aflediffe  dies  plurimos,  et  exclufifle  Deam  benignam  et  mi- 
fericordem  hominibus  ad  vitam  bonam. 

The  fable  of  the  Mundane  Egg,  and  of  Typhon,  is,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  of  the  fame  original  and  purport  :  for  Typhon  fignified 
a  Deluge.  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Typhon.  When  Venus  was  faid  to  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  fifo  \  it  was  in  order  to  fly  from  Typhon,  whom 
fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  efcaped,  by  plunging  into  the  waters 
of  Babylonia. 

16  Scilicet  in  pifcem  fefe  Cytherea  novavit, 

Quum  Babyloniacas  fubmerfa  profugit  in  undas, 
Anguipedem  alatis  humeris  Typhona  furentem. 

Ovid  takes  notice  of  the  fame. 

17  Terribilem  quondam  fugiens  Typhona  Dione, 

Tunc  cum  pro  Ccelo  Jupiter  arma  tulit, 

Venit  ad  Euphraten,  comitata  Cupidine  parvo  ; 

Inque  Palaeflinas  margine  fedit  aquas. 

•  •-  e-  •  •  • 


Nec  mora,  proflluit :  pifces  fubiere  gemelli : 

Pro  quo  nunc  dignum  fldera  munus  habent. 

Inde  nefas  ducunt  genus  hoc  imponere  menfls, 

Ne  violent  timidi  pifcibus  ora,  Syri. 

We  find  from  thefe  repeated  evidences,  that  the  hiftory  of 
this  great  event  came  to  Greece  in  great  meafure  from  Syria 

16  Manilii  Aftronom.  L.  4.  v.  572. 

17  Ovidii  Faft.  L.  2.  v.  461. 


and 
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and  the  Euphrates.  It  was  derived  from  that  part  of  the 
world,  which  was  neareft  to  the  place  of  defcent,  and  to 
the  fcene  of  thofe  occurrences,  which  were  fubfequent  to  the 
Deluge.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  the  mundane  egg  and 
the  hiflory  of  Typhon  are  referred  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
regions  of  Aram.  Typhon  is  one  of  thofe,  whofe  character 
has  been  greatly  confounded.  This  has  arifen  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  perfonages  being  included  under  one  name;  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  were  diflinguifhed  in  the  language  or  Egypt. 
Typhon  was  a  compound  of  Tuph,  or  Tupha-On  ;  and  fig¬ 
nified  a  high  altar  of  the  Deity.  There  were  feveral  fuch 
in  Egypt  ;  upon  which  they  offered  human  facrifices :  and 
thofe  cities,  which  had  thefe  altars,  were  flyled  Typhonian. 
But  there  was  another  Typhon,  who  was  very  different  from 
the  former,  however  by  mi  flake  blended  with  that  character. 
By  this  was  fignified  a  mighty  whirlwind,  and  inundation: 
and  it  oftentimes  denoted  the  ocean  ;  and  particularly  the 
ocean  in  a  ferment.  For  as  Plutarch  obferves,  by  Typhon 
was  underflood  any  thing  Ig  violent,  and  unruly.  It  was  a 
derivative  from  Tuph  like  the  former  name  :  which  Tuph 
feems  here  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  19  Suph  of  the  He¬ 
brews.  By  this  they  denoted  a  whirlwind  :  but  among  the 
Egyptians  it  was  taken  in  a  greater  latitude,  and  fignified 
any  thing  boiflerous,  and  particularly  the  fea.  Plutarch 

lS  T vipcov — (ppa^ei  y.ev  to  xxraJ'urxq-'S'JOV,  xca  xa.'ra.QiaJ^ojJLtvGV.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  • 
p.  37 j.  4>x(ri  'orzpt  TvQocvq;,  go,  tzolv~cl  rapayy.xrcc  rapot^xs  eveTrhnae  xccxeov  r nv  yyv 
QfA#  re  v?Oi<j ct'^  xai  $rct/\a.acrcti>.  Ibid.  p.  361. 

15  The  letters  S  and  T  are  often  convertible.  Among  the  fame  people  we  meet 
with  rV-AaTTK,  and  S'aAa a aoc  rerrotpes,  and  recro-apa  j  (pxrrx}  and  (pxcro-a  j  ye- 
?UTT0i,  yektacrx. 
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fpeaks  of  it  as  denoting  the  fea ;  and  riys  likewife,  that  the 
fait  of  the  fea  was  called  the  foam  of  Typhon.  20  T vtpuvoL  is 
7r\V  §oLhour<roLV* — T ov  aAa,  Tvpwvog  ctpgov.  It  ftgnified  alfo  a 
whirlwind ;  as  we  learn  from  Euripides,  who  exprefles  it 
Tuphos. 

21  AraAawjjs  ymg 
T vtpoog  'urvXoimv  cag  rig  £(JL7rs<roov. 

The  like  is  to  be  found  in  Hefychius.  T vpwv,  cwepLog  fJLsyag : 
By  Typhon  is  meant  a  violent  wind .  The  hiftory  of  Typhon 

was  taken  from  hieroglyphical  defcriptions.  In  thefe  the 
dove,  Oinas,  was  reprefented  as  hovering  over  the  mundane 
egg,  which  was  expofed  to  the  fury  of  Typhon.  For  an  egg, 
containing  in  it  the  elements  of  life,  was  thought  no  im- 
proper  emblem  of  the  Ark,  in  which  were  preferved  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  future  world.  Hence  in  the  Dionuftaca,  and 
in  other  myfteries,  one  part  of  the  no&urnal  ceremony  con- 
lifted  in  the  22  confecration  of  an  egg.  By  this,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Porphyry,  was  ftgnified  the  world.  23 
vsvsiv  is  TO  woy  rov  ko<T[jlov.  This  world  was  Noah,  and  his, 
family;  even  all  mankind,  inclofed  and  preferved  in  the 
Ark.  The  Orphic  egg,  mentioned  by  24  Proclus,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  fame  purport.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  fa- 

10  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  363. 

**  Phsemfise.  v.  1170. 

**  Plutarch.  Sympof.  L.  2.  Quaeft.  3.  p.  636.  The  fame  prevailed  among  the 
Romans  at  the  Rites  of  Ceres. 

1}  Apud  Eufeb.  P.E.  JL.  3.  v.  115. 

1+  To  Ocepixov  ooov,  y.ou  to  PIAaTwroi  uov.  See  VofT.  de  Idol.  V.  1.  p.  34.  and 
Macrob.  Sat.  L.  7.  c,  16. 

VoL.  II.  T  t 
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vourite  fymbol,  and  very  ancient :  and  we  find  it  adopted 
among  many  nations.  It  was  faid  by  the  Perfians  of  Oro- 
mafdes,  that  he  formed  mankind,  and  inclofed  them  in  an 
25  egg.  And  the  Syrians  ufed  to  fpeak  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Gods,  as  proceeding  from  fuch  an  inclofure.  26  Titanes,  et 
Bocores  Mauri,  et  ovorum  progenies,  Dii  Syri.  Helladius 
Befantinous  takes  notice  of  one  Oan,  who  was  reprefented  by 
many  writers  as  a  juft  man  ;  and  who  lived  at  the  renewal 
of  time  :  and  he  fays,  that  this  primitive  perfon  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  proceeded  from  this  original  egg ;  27  Oi  is  avTov 
sx,  T8  riPaTOrONOT  'sreprivevcu  7\eys(riv  £20T.  This  very 
perfon  was  by  others  ftyled  'UTgooToyoi/og,  or  the  firft-born  of 
the  world ;  and  fometimes  in  the  feminine  'UTgocToysvsioc. 
And  as  he  had  enjoyed  two  different  ftates,  he  was  repre¬ 
fented  as  twofold  in  his  form  and  character.  He  is  accord- 
ingly  addrefted  as  fuch  in  the  Orphic  mythology. 

.  !8  YlguToyovov  y.cO\m  fjpw],  /xeyav,  ctdegonKctyKTov, 

£1  oyevYiy  f£gv<reou(riv  uLyvXko^mv  'ftTsgvyswiv. 

This  author  afterwards  explains  whom  he  means  under  this 
title,  by  calling  him,  29  yevenv  Mctmguv,  SvyiTom  t  ctv&gwruv. 
We  find  that  this  firftborn  of  the  world,  whom  they  repre¬ 
fented  under  two  fhapes  and  characters,  and  who  Iprung 

zS  See  Vofiius  de  Idol.  Vol.  i.  p.  33.  Alfo  Plutarch.  Ilis  et  Ofiris.  p.  370.  who 
fpeaks  of  Arimanius  and  the  mundane  egg. 

26  Arnobius.  L.  1.  p.  20. 

17  Apud  Photium.  p.  1 594. 

2?  Orphic  Hymn.  5. 

29  Ibid.  v.  3. 
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from  the  mundane  egg,  was  the  perfon,  from  whom  the 
mortals  and  immortals  were  derived.  He  was  the  fame  as 
Dionufus,  whom  they  ftyled  3°'srars^  'UTQPTs,  'DTccTeg  ouy\,;:  alfo 

31  n guroyovov  h<pVY)>  rgiyopw,  Bajc^siop  AvouiTa, 

Aygidp,  otppYjTOP,  Kgvpiop,  Sutsgmotj  it[Mg$ov. 

All  thefe  terms  relate  to  emblems  very  eafy  to  be  explained  ; 
and  to  a  perfon,  as  plainly  to  be  3*  diftinguifhed. 

In  refpeCt  to  Typhon,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  the  hif- 
tory  given  of  him  is  attended  with  fome  obfcurity.  The 
Grecians  have  comprehended  feveral  characters  under  one 
term,  which  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  diftinguifhed.  The 
term  was  ufed  for  a  title,  as  well  as  a  name :  and  feveral  of 
thofe  perfonages,  who  had  a  relation /to  the  Deluge,  were 
ftyled  Typhonian,  or  Diluvian.  All  thefe  the  Grecians  have 
included  under  one  and  the  fame  name,  Typhon.  The  real 
Deity,  by  whom  the  Deluge  was  brought  upon  the  earth, 
had  the  appellation  of  Typhonian ;  by  which  was  meant 
33  Diluvii  Deus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ark  was  con- 
ftructed  by  a  divine  commiftion  :  in  which,  when  it  was 
compleated,  God  inclofed  the  Patriarch  and  his  family. 
Hence  it  is  faid,  that  Typhon  made  an  Ark  of  curious  work- 
manfhip,  that  he  might  difpofe  of  the  body  of  Oftris.  Into 

30  Orphic  Fragment.  7.  v.  27. 

31  Orphic.  Hymn.  29.  upon  Dionufus  the  firftborn. 

31  See  Orphic.  Hymn.  49.  A  verm  Anvcou,  five  Liberi  Praeliganei. 

33  Plutarch  Owns  that  the  Egyptians  in  fome  inftances  efteemed  Typhon  to  be 
no  other  than  Helius  the  chief  Deity  :  and  they  were  in  the  right,  though  he  will 
not  allow  it.  Twv  Tutpancc  'ujqlbv'tuv  t qv  'HAior  a/'e  uxbuv  oc^iov.  Ifis  et  Ofiris. 
P-  372. 
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this  Ofiris  entered,  and  was  fhut  up  by  Typhon.  34 
Oangifog  SKfJiriT^cifJLevoi/  Aatf^a  to  cro^a  {tov  T vcpwvoc)  mi  mrot- 
(rxevovrcmct  'nrgog  to  (JLeyzOog  AAPNAKA  #oA)^,  mi  kskot^ 
fjL£VY\i/ — E| uJoourrct  tov  O ngiv  mroutkiOi/imi.  All  this  relates  to 
the  Typhonian  Deity,  who  inclofed  Noah  together  with  his: 
family  within  the  limits  of  an  Ark.  The  Patriarch  alfo, 
who  was  thus  interefted  in  the  event,  had  the  title  of  Ty- 
ph  onian.  I  have  (hewn,  that  the  Ark  by  the  mythologies 
was  fpoken  of  as  the  mother  of  mankind.  The  ftay  in  the 
ark  was  efteemed  a  ftate  of  35  death,  and  of  regeneration. 
The  pafiage  to  life  was  through  the  door  of  the  Ark,  which 
was  formed  in  its  fide.  Through  this  the  Patriarch  made 
his  defcent :  and  at  this  point  was  the  commencement  of 
time.  This  hiftory  is  obfcurely  alluded  to  in  the  account 
of  Typhon  :  of  whom  it  is  faid,  that,  without  any  regard  to 
time  or  place,  he  forced  a  paflage  ;  and  burft  into  light  ob¬ 
liquely  through  the  36  fide  of  his  mother.  This  return  to 
light  was  defcribed  as  a  revival  from  the  grave:  and  Plutarch 
accordingly  mentions,  Tov  Oc Tigiv  e%  afa  'Uj'oiga.ysvofJLevov,  the 
return  of  Ofiris  from  Hades ,  after  he  had  been  inclofed  for  a 
long  feafon  sv  Accgvouciy  in  an  Arky  and  in  a  ftate  of  death. 
This  renewal  of  life  was  by  the  Egyptians  efteemed  a  fecond 
ftate  of  childhood.  They  accordingly  in  their  hieroglyphics 

u  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  356.  It  is  faid  of  Hercules,  that  he  was  fiain  by 
Typhon,  and  came  afterwards  to  life.  Eudoxus  apud  Athenteum.  L.  p.  392. 

}S  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  358. 

36  Mu  xcttpu,  p/.vS' e  xara  aAA’  ocmppn^ocvra.  TzrAnyvi  cf/a  rrs  "zerXeupsts  s’^ccA- 

Aeo-Bai.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  355.  Typhon  by  many  was  efteemed  the  fame  as  Pria- 
pus  j  who  was  Protogonus,  and  Phanes.  Diodorus.  L.  4.  p.  214.  the  fame  alfo 
as  Dionufus. 
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defcribed  him  as  a  boy  ;  whom  they  placed  upon  the  lotos, 
or  water-lilly,  and  called  Orus.  He  was  the  fuppofed  fon 
of  Ilis :  but  it  has  been  fhewn  that  Ills,  Rhea,  Atargatis, 
were  all  emblems  of  the  Ark,  37  that  receptacle ,  which  was 
ftyled  the  mother  of  mankind.  Orus  is  reprefented  as  un¬ 
dergoing  from  the  Titans  all  that  Oliris  fuffered  from  Ty- 
phon  :  and  the  hiftory  at  bottom  is  the  fame.  Hence  it  is 
faid  of  Ihs,  that  fhe  had  the  power  of  making  people  im¬ 
mortal  :  and  that,  when  fhe  found  her  fon  Orus  in  the  midft 
of  the  38  waters  dead  through  the  malice  of  the  Titans,  fhe 
not  only  gave  him  a  renewal  of  life,  but  alfo  conferred  upon 
him  immortality. 

The  fame  mythology,  and  the  fame  hieroglyphics  were 
carried  as  far  as  China  and  Japan  ;  where  they  are  to  be 
found  at  this  day.  The  Indians  have  a  perfon  whom  they 
greatly  reverence,  and  efteem  a  Deity;  and  whom  they  call 
Buto,  and  Budo.  This  is  the  fame  name  as  Boutus  of  Egypt, 
Battus  of  Cyrene,  and  Bceotus  of  Greece.  The  account 
given  of  him  is  limilar  to  that  of  Typhon  :  for  it  is  faid, 
that  he  did  not  come  to  life  the  ufual  way ;  but  made  him- 
felf  a  paflage  through  the  fide  of  his  mother  :  which  mother 
is  reprefented  as  a  virgin.  39  Bragmani  fe&as  fuae  au&orem 
Buddam  per  latus  virginis  narrant  ex  or  turn.  This  hiftory, 

J7  T vv  IaiYV7roS o%vv.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  374. 

'Evpetv  T  avrvv  xat  to  tvs  a^avaaias  (pa.pfJLzx.ov,  JV  a  r ov  vtov  D.pov  uto  tuv  Tl- 
Tarcov  t7n€u?iei)QevT a,  xai  NEKPON  eugeQevroc  JKA0’  TAATOiS,  fxv  fxovov  ava~ 
<?wrai  cTa aav  tvv  xai  tvs  a^avaaias  weivcraj  fJLeraAa^s  v.  Diodor. 

Sic.  L.  1.  p.  22. 

59  Ratramnus  de  Nativitate  Chrifti.  c.  3. 

though 
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though  now  current  among  the  Indians,  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity  ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  account  given  of  this  per- 
fonage  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  E wi  fs  rocu  lv$w,  it 

roig  Barret  1 Vudoptmi  'UTVL£vXyzhfLMiV ,  ov  vregSoXw  tfsjx- 
vorrjrog  deg  ®eov  rsri[Jur})toun.  There  is  a  caft  of  Indians ,  who 
are  difciples  of  Bout  as.  This  perfo?i  upon  account  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  faiiElity  they  look  up  to  as  a  God .  The  name  Bou- 
tas,  Battus,  and  Boeotus,  though  apparently  conferred  upon 
the  Patriarch,  yet  originally  related  to  the  machine,  in  which 
he  was  prefer ved.  Of  this  fome  traces  may  be  found  among 
the  Greeks.  One  of  the  Amonian  names  for  the  Ark  were 
Aren,,  and  Arene  :  and  Boeotus  is  faid  by  41  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Arne,  which  is 
a  contraction  of  Arene,  the  ark.  The  chief  city  Boutus  in 
Egypt,  where  was  the  floating  temple,  flgnifled  properly 
the  city  of  the  float,  or  Ark.  The  Boeotians,  who  in  the 
Dionuflaca  fo  particularly  commemorated  the  Ark,  were 
fuppofed  to  be  defeended  from  an  imaginary  perfonage  Boe¬ 
otus  :  and  from  him  like  wife  their  country  was  thought  to 
have  received  its  name.  But  Boeotus  was  merely  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  Boutus,  and  Butus,  the  Ark ;  which  in  ancient  times 
was  indifferently  ftyled  Theba,  Argus,  Aren,  Butus,  and 
Boeotus.  The  term  Cibotus  is  a  compound  of  the  fame  pur¬ 
port  ;  and  flgnifies  both  the  temple  of  the  Ark,  and  alfo  a 

40  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  359.  See  alfo  Hieronym.  contra  Jovian.  L.  1.  c.  26.  He  is 
at  this  day  by  fome  nations  called  Butzan,  and  efteemed  contemporary  with  Villi- 
nou.  Kircher.  China  illuftrata.  But-Zan  is  Zeus  Bceotius  :  Deus  Arkitis. 

41  Diod.  L.  4.  p.  269. 
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place  for  {flipping.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  a  city  Cibotus  in  Egypt; 
which  he  reprefents  as  a  4Z  dock,  where  were  all  conveniences 
for  fhips  to  be  built  and  repaired.  There  was  a  city  Boutus 
upon  the  Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  43  Nile  :  but  the  temple 
of  Boutus  was  high  in  upper  Egypt,  near  the  floating  ifland 
44  Chemmis.  This  ifland  was  probably  a  large  Ark,  or 
float :  and  the  temple  of  Boutus  was  in  it*,  from  whence  the 
oppoflte  city  had  its  name.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place,  and  of  an  uncommon  conftrudtion.  There  were 
in  it  feveral  altars  ere&ed  to  45  Oflris ;  together  with  a  ftately 
temple,  and  groves  of  46  palm-trees :  and  this  upon  a  deep, 
and  fpacious  lake.  From  hence  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  purport  of  this  facred  machine,  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  memorial  of  the  firft  fhip :  and  deflgned  alfo  for  a 
repofltory,  where  the  Arkite  rites  and  hiftory  were  preferved. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Danaus  was  fuppofed  from  this  ifland 
to  have  come  to  47  Greece ;  and  to  have  brought  with  him 
the  Amphiprumnon,  or  facred  model  of  the  Ark,  which 
he  lodged  in  the  acropolis  of  Argos,  called  Larifla.  The 
hiftory,  which  the  Egyptians  gave  of  the  ifland  Boutus,  was, 
that  when  Typhon  raged,  and  would  have  killed  Oflris,  the 

41  rE£tt?  tf1’  Eui'O^S  XlfJLYiV  fAiTO,  TO  'E7TTa«ra(5ilOV’  •X.OU  V7T£p  T3TB  OfUX Tc?,  OV  KCtl  K<- 

Cmtov  xaAaer/j',  teat  ccvtos  vevpta.  L.  17.  p.  1 145. 

4*  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  155. 

44  Ibid.  L.  2.  c.  156. 

45  In  quodam  lacu  Chemmis  Infula,  lucos,  fylvafque  et  Apollinis  grande  fuftinens 
templum,  natat,  et,  quocunque  venti  agunt,  impellitur.  Pompon.  Mela.  L.  1. 
c.  9.  p.  55. 

46  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  56.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  not  floating  when  he  faw  it. 

49  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  91. 
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Litter  was  by  Ills  here  concealed ;  and  thus  efcaped  the 
fury  of  his  enemy.  Plutarch  49  mentions,  that  it  was  Orus, 
who  was  here  fecreted,  and  nurfed  by  Latona.  But  Latona 
was  Ids :  and  by  Orus  we  are  to  underhand  50  Odris  in  his 
fecond  hate :  fo  that  the  hiftory  is  the  fame.  Some  vary 
this  hiftory  ftill  further,  and  call  the  Deity  at  Boutus  and 
Chemmis  51  Perfeus,  whom  the  Grecians  made  the  fon  of 
Danae.  But  Perfeus  was  no  other  than  Odris,  ftyled  alfo 
Helius :  and  he  was  efteemed  by  the  people  of  Chemmis  as 
the  51  chief  Deity  of  the  place.  As  the  condnement  during 
the  Deluge  was  efteemed  an  interval  of  death,  the  Ark  from 
thence  was  reprefented  as  a  bier,  or  coffin  :  and  Boutus  had 
the  fame  dgnidcation.  Hence  places  of  fepulture  among 
the  Egyptians  had  the  name  of  53  Boutoi.  But  this  was  only 
in  a  fecondary  fenfe,  being  derived  from  fome  rednements  in 
hiftory.  The  term  related  originally  to  the  Ark,  and  dgni- 
ded  a  floating  machine.  From  thence  the  perfon  preferved 
had  the  name  of  Boutus,  Butus,  and  54  Bceotus. 

All 

4*  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  156. 

49  ev  Ban p  t petpo^vov.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  357.  ov  ev  rois  sAeo-/,  t oh 

Tzepi  Butov  inro  AwTas  t pxtpvvxi  A eyaaiv.  Ibid.  p.  366. 

50  Orus  was  Apollo,  or  the  Sun.  They  efteemed  Ofiris  the  fame.  Ofirin  TEgyp- 
tii  Solem  effe  afferunt.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  21.  'HAio?  Ocripiv.  Diodor.  L.  1. 
p.  20.  The  fame  is  faid  of  Perfeus.  Fltpaevs  yap  6  'HA tos.  Schol.  in  Lycoph. 
V.  17.  p.  4.  FI egaeus  0  'HA  10s  g<pv.  Ibid. 

51  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  91. 

51  Ibid. 

53  Bbt 01  T07roi  'urag  Aiyu7rnoi?,  eu  us  ci  reXevrojvTSi  r iQevTxi.  Hefych.  The  repo- 
fitory  of  Ofiris  ftyled  oopas.  Plut.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  362. 

54  Euftathius  upon  Dionyfius  fuppofes  Arne  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Bceotus. 
B<W TB  fJMTiip  Apw.  V.  426. 
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All  the  myfteries  of  the  Gentile  world  feem  to  have  been 
memorials  of  the  Deluge :  and  of  the  events  which  immedi¬ 
ately  fucceeded.  They  conhfted  for  the  moft  part  of  a  me¬ 
lancholy  procefs  :  and  were  celebrated  by  night  with  55  torches 
in  commemoration  of  the  ftate  of  darknefs,  in  which  the 
Patriarch  and  his  family  had  been  involved.  The  ftrft  thing 
at  thefe  awful  meetings  was  to  offer  an  oath  of  fecrecy  to 
all,  who  were  to  be  initiated  :  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  ceremonies.  Thefe  began  with  a  defcription  of  Chaos  : 
by  which  was  ftgnified  fome  memorial  of  the  Deluge.  Chaos 
was  certainly  the  fame  as  B v6og,  the  great  abyfs.  Who ,  fays 
56  Epiphanius,  is  fo  ignorant ,  as  not  to  know ,  that  Chaos ,  and 
Buthos ,  the  abyfs ,  are  of  the  fa??ie  purport  f  Of  the  rites 
abovementioned  we  have  an  account  in  the  Orphic  Argo- 
nautica. 

S7  MeTSt  S’  OgiUOL  M v?ou$, 

A  fxpua  (JL£v  urgmoL  yoteg  oLpLeyctgTov  civctyKriv , 

Kou  Kgow,  og  eXoysv<rey  onreigemomv  vf  oMoig 
A idega,  tccti  Supvti  r6regtw7rscL  jcvSgov  E gwTa. 

After  the  oath  had  been  tendered  to  the  Muftce ,  we  commemo¬ 
rated  the  fad  fieceffity ,  by  which  the  earth  was  reduced  to  its 
chaotic  ftate .  We  the?i  celebrated  Cronus ,  through  whom,  the 

Epiphanius  mentions  Jadal-Baoth,  in  which  a  facred  perfon,  named  Nun,  was 
born  in  the  form  of  a  ierpent.  See  Lilius  Gyraldus.  Syntag.  i.  p.  72.  alfo  Origen 
contra  Celfum.  L.  6.  p.  294. 

55  'OfJLot.cjei—  re?,€ix  ron  heyoy.srois  Oaiptfoi  S'tottnretfffJLotSi  y.xi  Teas  cti'ctCiu- 
cecri,  y.a.i  TgruPufysrecriocii.  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  364. 

56  Xaos  S's  xat  BuQoi  t ivi  ex.  «r  cx<pS5  Sir]  «Js  to  ot*wvj*.w  r.SKTVTctt.  VoL  1.  p.  164.  . 

57  Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  11. 

VoL»  II. 
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world  after  a  term  of  darknefs  enjoyed  again  cuSsgct,  a  pure  fe~ 
rene  Jky  :  through  whom  alfo  was  produced  Eros ,  that  twofold , 
confpicuous ,  and  beautiful  Being .  The  poet  adds  afterwards,- 
that  Eros  had  the  name  of  Phanes,  becaufe  he  was  the  58  firft 
remarkable  object,  that  appeared  to  the  eye  of  man,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  great  event. 

Noah  is  fpoken  of  as  a  man  of  juftice  :  and  this  part  of 
his  character  is  continually  alluded  to  by  the  mythologies, 
whenever  they  treat  of  his  hiftory.  The  author  of  the  poem 
above,  among  many  facred  rites,  to  which  he  had  been  wit- 
nefs,  mentions  the  orgies  of  juftice,  or  the  juft  perfon ;  and 
thofe  of  Arkite  Athene,  which  were  celebrated  by  night : 

59  O gyioi  nga%i$iKYjs  mi  AgsivYi;  war os  AOyivyis. 


Some  would  alter  the  term  ctgsivirig,  as  being  60  unintelligible  : 
but  there  is  no  reafon  for  any  amendment.  By  A geiVYi  Atfrjvrj 
was  meant  Arkite  Providence  ;  in  other  words  Divine  wif- 
dom,  by  which  the  world  was  preferved. 

In  thefe  myfteries,  after  the  people  had  for  a  long  time 
bewailed  the  lofs  of  a  particular  perfon,  he  was  at  laffc  fup- 
pofed  to  be  reftored  to  life.  Upon  this  the  prieft  ufed  to 
addrefs  the  affembly  in  thofe  memorable  terms,  which  I  have 
before  mentioned.  61  Comfort  yourf elves  ^  all  ye,  who  have  been 


■8  — '5r£&>Tos  yap  epctvQti.  Ibid.  v.  16. 

59  Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  31. 

60  Quid  fit  non  capio.  Efchenback.  Apeirn,  Areine  is  from  Aren  the 

Ark  :  and  I  imagine,  that  the  terms  oAjcos  cc7rei^atosy  mentioned  by  the  poet  in  the 
plural,  related  to  the  fame  machine. 

61  Jul.  Firmicus.  p.  45. 
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partakers  of  the  myfleries  of  the  Deity  thus  preferred :  for  we 
jhall  now  enjoy  fome  refpite  from  our  labours.  To  thefe  were 
added  the  following  remarkable  words :  6*  I  have  efcaped  a 
fad  calamity ;  and  my  lot  is  greatly  mended.  At  fuch  times 
there  feems  to  have  been  an  invocation  made  by  the  people 
to  the  Dove,  Ionah,  which  was  probably  introduced  to  their 
view  :  63 1  a)  Ma  migOL,  Act[JL7roc$r\(pogos  :  Hail  to  the  Dove ,  the  re- 
ftorer  of  light  !  The  principal  rites  in  Egypt  were  confeffedly 
for  a  perfon  loft,  and  configned  for  a  time  to  darknefs ;  who 
was  at  laft  found.  This  perfon  I  have  mentioned  to  have  been 
defcribed  under  the  character  of  Ofiris :  64  O <rigig — 8  mr  srog 
yimrcti  tsAstcg,  dg  aToAAyjU,sy8,  mi  evguncopiem.  Hence  thofe 
exclamations  at  the  feaft  of  Ids ;  65  'Evgrimpev'  ZvyyjxigopLev . 

I  have  taken  notice,  that  the  Ark  was  reprefented  under 
the  figure  of  a  fhip,  ftyled  0t[JL(pi7rgVfJLVCLig,  whofe  extremities 
were  alike.  It  was  a  kind  of  crefcent,  fuch  as  is  exhibited  by 
the  new  moon  ;  which  in  confequence  of  it  was  made  a  type 
of  the  Ark.  Hence,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Ark,  and  the 
Ionah,  there  is  continually  fome  reference  to  the  moon  ;  the 
former  from  its  figure  being  ftyled  Mj^,  Meen.  Hence  like- 
wife  it  is,  that  the  moon  by  the  Egyptians  was  efteemed  the 
mother  of  all  beings  :  (JLYiregcc  Xshr) vr\v  T8  /iocr^  m7\%(ri.  For 
the  Moon  and  the  Ark  were  fynonymous  terms.  Analo- 

fl  Demofthen.  ixreci  c^etp.  p.  568. 

63  There  was  an  infcription  of  this  purport  at  Argos  :  which  infcription  was  en¬ 
graved  in  the  temple  of  Io,  the  fame  as  Ionah.  Chron.  Palch.  p.  41.  Iw  21  %£• 
Aviv.  Euftath.  in  Dionyf.  v.  95. 

64  Theophilus  ad  Autol.  L.  1.  p.  343. 

Athenagor.  Legatio.  p.  299. 
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gous  to  the  above  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  the 
chief  concern  of  the  Egyptians  was  fhewn  at  the  difappearing 
of  0 fir  is  abovementioned,  mr  %poun<rfJ,ov  O  (rigifoc,  which  they 
flyled  the  interment  of  the  Deity.  At  this  feafon  they  con- 
ftrufted  by  way  of  memorial  a  remarkable  machine,  called 
A ctgmKct  fJLriVQBiSri,  an  Ark  in  the  Jhape  of  a  crefcent  or  new 
moon .  In  this  the  image  of  Oftris  was  for  a  time  concealed  : 
66  to  Jg  %v7\(jV  ev  rang  teyofievaig  Owgiiog  rcupcag  refivovrsg  xol- 
v<i<ntevoL§s<ri  AAPNAKA  MHNOEIAH. 

After  Oftris  had  been  reputed  for  fome  time  loft,  it  was 
a  cuftom  among  the  Egyptians  to  go  foon  after  in  queft  of 
him :  and  the  procefs  as  defcribed  in  67  Plutarch  was  very  re¬ 
markable.  Upon  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  (that  is,  two 
days  after  the  mSeigfyg  Oorigifog)  the  Egyptians  go  down  at 
night  to  the  fea  :  at  which  time  the  priefs ,  and  fupporters  (the 
Paterae)  carry  the  facred  vehicle.  In  this  is  a  golden  veffel  in 
the  form  of  a  Jhip ,  or  hoat ;  into  which  they  take  and  pour  fome 
of  the  river  water .  Upon  this  being  performed ,  a  fhout  of  joy 
is  raifed ;  and  Ofiris  is  fuppofed  to  be  found.  This,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  was  the  feafon,  when  thofe  particular  words  were  ufedy 
svgriMfJLSV,  (rvyycugofJLev ;  which  the  Grecians  in  their  myfte- 
ries  copied.  The  author  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  upon 
this  recovery  of  Ofiris ,  68  the  priefis  brought  a  fample  of  the 
mo  ft  fruitful  kind 'of  earthy  and  put  it  into  the  water  which  was 
in  the  facred  Scyphus,  "To  this  they  added  the  rich  eft  gums  and 

66  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  Vol.  n  p.  368. 

67  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  366. 

uS  A ra7r AaTra<77  y.yvoeiS'es  a^ctAftccT iov.  Ibid.. 
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•  jpices  ;  and  the  whole  was  moulded  up  into  the  form  of  a  vejfel , 
fimilar  to  a  Lunette .  What  is  alluded  to  in  this  ceremony, 
I  think,  wants  little  explanation. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  myfleries  of  the  Egyptians 
were  for  the  moll  part  a  melancholy  procefs.  The  like  cuf- 
toms  prevailed  in  Syria,  and  Canaan.  Jerome  calls  the  fym- 
bolical  Deity  Dagon,  69  pifcem  mceroris.  And  Hefychius 
mentions,  that  the  name  of  Bacchus  was  among  the  Pheni- 
cians  a  fynonymous  term  for  70  mourning.  Venus  Architis, 
whofe  temple  I  have  mentioned  to  have  flood  upon  Mount 
Libanus,  was  reprefented  in  an  attitude  the  moil  fad  and 
gloomy.  Macrobius  is  very  particular  in  his  defcription  of 
her  flatue.  71  Simulacrum  hujus  Deee  (Veneris  Architis)  in 
monte  Libano  figitur,  capite  obnupto,  fpecie  trifli,  faciem 
manu  laeva  intra  amidtum  fuflinens.  Lacrymas  vifione  con- 
fpicientium  manare  creduntur.  This  is  not  unlike  the  flory 
of  Niobe,  who  was  reported  after  the  lofs  of  her  children  to 
have  retired  to  Mount  Sipylus ;  where  her  image  in  the  rock 
was  fuppofed  to  run  down  with  tears.  At  Tegea  in  Arca¬ 
dia  there  was  a  flatue  of  the  72  Goddefs  Ilithyia,  the  fame  as 
Ifis  ;  the  fame  alfo  as  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Latines ;  which 
feems  to  have  had  a  reference  to  the  hiflory  above.  She  was. 


69  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt.  2.  p.  205. 

70  Eax^oj',  tcXccj^ixov 

71  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  i.c.  21. 

7i  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  698.  Selden  would  alter  Venus  Architis  to  Atargatis  j  but 
without  authority,  or  reafon.  The  ark  was  by  many  people  ftyled  Areas,  and 
Area:  and  cities  were  denominated  from  it.  There  was  a  city  Area  in  Mount 
Libanus  ;  undoubtedly  the  fame,  from  which  Venus  Architis  had  her  name..  See 
Jofephus  de  Bello  Jud.  L.  7.  c.  24.  and  Ant.  Jud.  L.  5.  c.  1. 

flyled 
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ftyled  EihsiOvia.  BTti  yovouriv,  Lucina  Ingenicula,  being  repre- 

fented  in  a  fupplicating  pofture  upon  her  knees.  She  was 

the  Goddefs  of  the  birth  ;  and  feemed  an  emblem  of  nature. 

* 

pleading  for  her  offspring,  who  were  to  be  deftroyed.  The 
hiftory,  which  the  Tegeatae  gave,  was  unfatisfadory.  The 
principal  circumftances  were,  that  Halius  had  promifed  his 
daughter  to  Nauplius  ;  but  had  given  private  orders  to  the 
perfons,  who  conducted  her,  that  fhe  fhould  be  drowned  in 
the  fea.  They  had  other  traditions,  but  very  imperfed. 
Hard  by  was  an  altar  of  earth. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  introducing  again  that  memo¬ 
rable  paffage  in  Plutarch  concerning  Ofiris  going  into  his 
Ark.  He  fays,  that  it  was  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Typhon  : 
and  that  it  happened  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  the  month 
73  Athyr,  when  the  fun  was  in  Scorpio.  Now  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  were  two  feftivals,  at  oppofite  parts  of  the 
year,  eftablifhed  by  the  Egyptians  on  account  of  Ofiris  being 
thus  inclofed :  one  in  the  month  Phamenoth,  which  they 
termed  efioairig  Oc ngiSog  Big  r t)V  SJeAjjwjy,  the  entrance  of  Ofiris 
into  the  moon  :  the  other,  of  which  I  am  here  fpeaking,  was 
on  the  fame  account,  but  in  autumn.  This  was  the  cere¬ 
mony,  Y]  XeyofJLSvr\  xocS’si^ig  Big  rqv  orogov  O vigiiog^  the  inclofing 
and  fafiening  of  Ofiris  in  his  tomb  or  ark ,  in  memory  of  his 
having  been  in  his  life  time  thus  concealed  :  which  ark  they 
termed  SbXyivy),  and  other  nations  7+  Minoa,  the  moon.  Plu¬ 
tarch  defcribes  the  feafon  very  precifely,  when  Ofiris  was 

75  T es'JTct  S'i  'STpa.xpnvca  Xeyeaiv  iddout)  e7rt  S'exctpwvos  A6 ug,  er  w  t ov  'Xv.og’iriov 
9  ?,Ai5S  e he%ei<riv.  Plutarch.  Ifis  ct  Ofiris.  p.  356. 

74  See  before  the  account  of  Mnv  'Xqknvn. 
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fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  confined.  It  was  in  the  month 
Athyr,  upon  the  feventeenth  day  of  that  month  ;  when  the 
Etefian  winds  were  pafled  ;  when  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
had  ceafed,  and  the  country  became  dry  75 :  [t.YizvvopLSvr.s  Js 
vvztqs  otv^erou  to  (Tzorog,  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  nights 
grew  long ,  and  the  days  are  upon  the  decline ,  darknefs  now  en- 
creafing.  It  was  in  fhort  upon  the  feventeenth  day  of  the  fecotid 
76  month  after  the  autumnal  equinox ,  sv  w  tov  J*jtogmov  0  'HA iog 
ois^sicriv :  whe?i  the  fun  pajfes  through  Scorpio.  This,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  was  the  precife  month,  and  day  of  the  month,  on 
which  Noah  entered  the  Ark,  and  the  floods  came.  77  In 
the  fix  huitdredth  year  of  Noalo  s  life^  in  the  second  month, 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  fame  day  were 
all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up — In  the  felf  fame 
day  entered  Noah — into  the  Ark.  Hence,  I  think,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  in  this  hiftory  of  Ofiris  we  have  a  memorial 
of  the  Patriarch  and  Deluge.  As  this  event  happened,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Egyptian  traditions,  when  the  Sun  was  in 
Scorpio  ;  that  fign  is  continually  commemorated  in  the  Dilu- 
vian  hieroglyphics. 

75  H  Sera  (puros  fxxpcav€TOitr  you  YpccT&rou  Swoe.y.ii.  Plut.  Ifis  et  Ofiris,  p.  366. 

76  An  fxwoi  AGwo  <x.(pccvnr$vvat  rov  Oaipiv  Atyacru  Plut.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  366. 

S7 n  StY.cc.  TW  Oaipdos  yevecOcci  rtAeurw  A1yu7r.n1  pLuQoAoyaviv.  Ibid.  p.  357. 
The  Egyptians  varied  in  their  rites  as  we  learn  from  feveral  paffages  in  Herodotus. 
They  differed  alfo  in  particular  places  about  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Hence 
we  find  the  fame  hiftory  of  Ofiris  commemorated  both  in  autumn,  and  in  fpring. 

77  Genefis.  c.  7.  v.  1 1.. 
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DA,  Particula  Chaldaica. 

T  N  treating  of  Danaus,  and  Danae  I  furmifed,  that  they 
were  not  the  names  of  perfons;  but  ancient  terms,  which 
related  to  the  facred  fhip ;  and  to  the  rites,  which  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Ionim,  and  Dorians  from  Egypt.  I  men¬ 
tioned,  that  they  were  each  of  them  compounded  of  Da- 
Naue,  and  Da-Nauos,  by  which  is  meant  the  Jhip  mr  s %oyr\v. 
For  the  term  Da  is  a  Chaldaic  particle,  equivalent  to  De, 
Die,  and  The,  of  the  Saxon,  Teutonic,  and  other  languages. 
It  occurs  in  the  prophet  78  Daniel,  and,  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Buxtorf.  Ni,  Da,  Chaldaice,  hasc,  ifta,  hoc,  illud.  The 
Priefts  in  Egypt  were  ftyled  Decani,  as  we  learn  from  79  Jam- 
blichus.  But  Decani,  A emvoi^  feems  to  be  merely  a  com¬ 
pound  of  De  Cani,  by  which  is  meant  the  Cahen  or  Priefts. 
Da  in  Damater,  which  the  Ionians  rendered  Demeter,  AflpjTi^, 
was  certainly  of  the  fame  purport.  The  name  related  to  the 
ark,  and  was  a  compound  of  Da  Mater ;  the  fame  as  Mather, 
Methuer,  Mithyr  of  Egypt,  and  other  countries.  The  name 
Da  Mater,  or  the  Mother ,  was  given  to  it,  becaufe  it  was 
efteemed  the  common  parent,  the  Mother ,  of  all  mankind. 
As  the  Ark  had  manifeftly  a  connexion  with  floods  and  wa¬ 
ters,  hence  it  was,  that  80  Damater  and  Pofeidon,  the  Deity 
of  the  fea,  were  often  found  in  the  fame  temple.  As  a  per- 

78  Daniel,  c.  4.  v.  27.  and  c.  7.  v.  3.  v.  8. 

79  Sed.  9.  p.  165.  and  302.  Aexavoi  xcu  A enugyoi. 

!°  Plutarch.  Sympof.  p.  668. 
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fonage  fhe  was  the  fame  as  ®swv,  the  mother  of  the  Gods', 

to  whom  Orpheus  gives  the  fovereignty  of  the  main  and 
from  whom  he  deduces  the  origin  of  all  mankind. 

81  Ez  <rso  f’  OL$caoL7uv  ts  yevog,  9 hipm  t  ehoyevQri, 

Xoi  TirorcifJLoi  zg&reomi  asi ,  zcu  'UTclv'cl  9-aAacrcra. 

All  the  fountains  of  the  deep  obeyed  her. 

A  colony  of  the  Amonians  fettled  in  Thrace ;  and  in  thefe 
parts  are  to  be  found  many  plain  traces  of  their  original  hif- 
tory.  The  river  Danube  was  properly  the  river  of  Noah,  ex- 
prefled  Da-Nau,  Da-Nauos,  Da-Nauvas,  Da-Naubus.  Hero¬ 
dotus  calls  it  plainly  the  river  of  Noah  without  the  prefix ; 
but  appropriates  the  name  only  to  one  branch  ;  giving  the 
name  of  Ifter  to  the  chief  ftream,  81  A6gvgy  mi  Noijf,  mi  A^- 
ra VY\gy  ezSiSau'i  sg  Tov  I fgov.  It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus. 

83  Quas  Tanais,  flavufque  Lycus,  Hypanifque,  Noafque. 

This  fome  would  alter  to  Novafque :  but  the  true  reading  is 
afcertained  from  other  paflages,  where  it  occurs ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  this  author,  who  mentions  it  in  another  place. 

8+  Hyberni  qui  terga  Nose,  gelidumque  fecuri 
Haurit,  et  in  tota  non  audit  Amazona  ripa. 

Mod  writers  compound  it  with  the  particle  Da,  and  exprefs 
it  Da-Nau,  Da-Nauvis,  Da-Naubis.  By  thofe  who  live  upon 

81  Orphic.  Hymn.  26.  v.  7. 

8t  Herodot.  L.  4.  c.  49. 

85  Valer.  Flaccus.  L.  4.  v.  719. 

84  Ibid.  L.  6.  v.  100. 

VOL.  II. 
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its  banks,  it  is  now  called  Danau.  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
fpeaks  of  it  both  by  the  name  of  85  Danoubis  and  Danoufis. 
Not  far  from  the  Danube  is  the  Boryfthenes,  called  alfo  the 
Nieper :  which  latter  name  it  had  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

86  A.gocgos  ts  mi  N ctTTCtgog.  This  river,  like  that  abovemen- 
tioned,  was  exprefted  with  the  particle  Da  prefixed.  This 
being  a  fecret  to  later  writers,  they  have  joined  them  infe- 
parably  together,  and  call  the  river  Nieper,  or  Naper,  the  Da- 
naper.  Hence  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Periplus  mentions 

87  rev  B Qgv<r$sWiV  'urQrafJiov  votvri7ro^ovy  mi  tov  Aou/ctJgiv  Xeyo^zvov. 
He  in  another  place  makes  mention  B ogvrdemg  /&roTct[JLSi  mi 
AommT£S«£,  of  the  river  Boryfthenes  and  Da?iaper.  In  the  fame 
part  of  the  world  is  another  river,  named  the  Niefter.  This 
too  they  have  exprefted  Danefter,  and  88  Danafter.  Cedrenus, 
enumerating  the  rivers  upon  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Euxine, 
mentions  both  thefe  ftreams,  the  Niefter,  and  the  Nieper, 
but  with  the  particle  prefixed,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  name. 
89  M zy^i  AfflzSeoss,  mi  vs  K 'urorctfAB,  ts  Aolvol^boos  ts,  mi 
Aav&7rgsw;.  z  r  A.  This  prefix  was  introduced  among  the 
nations  in  thefe  parts  by  people  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  It 
was  originally  a  Chaldaic  article  :  but  may  have  been  in  ufe 
among  people  of  another  family. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  the  name  Dione  was  properly  Ad, 

Ss  AuvuCis,  n  Accvwi $,  I<reo<;  °  ^ oraixo s.  The  etymology  given  by  this  author  is 
worth  remarking  for  its  fingularity.  'O  AdVdais  epfj.yveuzrTcai  couvreo  rn  a/jaxpruv 
T^y  canai 

56  Herod.  L.  4.  c.  48. 

87  Author  Peripli  Maris  Euxini.  p.  8.  et  16.  apud  Geog.  Vet.  Vol.  r. 

Jornandes  de  rebus  Geticis.  p.  85. 

Cedrenus.  V.  7.  p.  464. 
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or  Ada,  lone.  Hence  came  the  term  Ideone ;  which  Ideone 
was  an  object  of  idolatry,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Mofes.  But 
there  was  a  limilar  perfonage  named  Deione,  whom  the  poets 
fuppofed  to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo.  This  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  De  lone,  the  Dove  :  and  Venus  Dionsea  may  fome- 
times  have  been  formed  in  the  fame  manner.  This  article 
feems  in  fome  inftances  to  have  been  pronounced  like  the  in 
our  language.  Semele,  the  mother  of  Dionufus,  was  called 
Thyone  ;  by  which  was  certainly  meant  The  lone ,  or  Dove. 
The  poets  from  hence  ftyled  Dionufus  Thyoneus.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  former,  and  fignifies  the  Ioneus ,  The  God  of 
the  Tonah ,  or  Dove.  He  was  alfo  called  T a?,  Hyas,  as  Zeus 
was  ftyled  O 'uJogio$y  Ombrius ;  both  which  terms  fignify  the 
Deity  of  90  rain.  The  prieftefs  of  the  God  had  hence  the 
name  of  Hyas,  and  alfo  Thyas.  Thyas  iignifies  The  Hyas : 
Thyades,  The  Hyades.  Why  Dionufus  had  this  title,  and 
why  at  his  myfteries  and  orgies  they  echoed  the  terms 91  Hyas 
Atis ;  or  as  the.  Grecians  exprefied  it  *T r\$  A ttyis,  the  Lord  of 
powers ,  need  not  I  think  be  explained.  The  conftellation 
of  the  Hyades  in  the  heavens  was  a  watery  lign,  and  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  a  memorial  of  fome  perfonages,  who  are 
reprefented  as  the  nurfes  of  Dionufus.  They  were  the 
daughters  of  Oceanus  and  91  Melitta,  and  relided  once  at 
Nufa.  It  is  faid  of  them,  that  they  had  a  renewal  of  life : 

90  Plutarch  tries  to  refine  upon  this  hiftory,  but  idly.  Tor  Aiowcrov  TV,  us 

Kvotcv  t Y6  uyoH  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  364. 

9'  Demofthenes.  •mioi  p.  516.  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  723. 

91  Hyginus.  Fab.  182. 
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In  juvenes  mutatae  funt.  Their  hiftory  is  defcribed  by 93  Hy- 
ginus :  and  it  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Ovid. 

94  Ora  micant  Tauri  feptem  radiantia  flammis, 

Navita  quas  Hyadas  Graius  ah  imbre  vocat. 

Pars  Bacchum  nutrifie  putant :  pars  credidit  efle 
Tethyos  has  neptes,  Oceanique  fenis. 

The  ancients  often  reprefented  the  fame  Deity  both  as 
mafculine  and  feminine.  They  had  both  Cacus  and  Caca, 
Lunus  and  Luna  ;  alfo  Ianus  and  Iana.  Diana  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  De  Iana,  and  fignifies  the  Goddefs  Iana.  That  her 
name  was  a  feminine  from  Ianus,  we  may  learn  from  Macro- 
bius,  who  quotes  Nigidius  for  his  authority.  95  Pronuncia- 
vit  Nigidius  Apollinem  Ianum  efie,  Dianamque  Ianam. 
From  this  Iana  with  the  prefix  was  formed  Diana,  which,  I 
imagine,  was  the  fame  as  Dione. 

95  Ibidem. 

O  S'e  <$e(>zxv oys  ryv  'Xsjj.iXyv  'Tyv  xou  rots  Aiqwtu  rgoCpBs  'Yetdots.  Etymo- 

log.  Mag. 

9+  Faftor.  L.  5.  v.  165. 

95  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  158. 
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JUNO,  IRIS,  EROS,  THAMUZ, 


IT  has  been  mentioned  that  Juno  was  the  fame  as  Iona : 

and  fhe  was  particularly  ftyled  Juno  Argiva.  The  Gre¬ 
cians  called  her  Hera  ;  which  was  not  originally  a  proper 
name,  but  a  title,  the  fame  as  Ada  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
fignified  the  1  Lady ,  or  ueen .  She  was  alfo  efteemed  the 
fame  as  Luna,  and  Selene,  from  her  connexion  with  the 
Ark  ;  and  at  Samos  fhe  was  defcribed  as  handing  in  a  Lu¬ 
nette,  with  the  lunar  emblem  upon  her  2  head.  In  confe- 
quence  of  which  we  find  her  in  fome  ancient  infcriptions 
difiinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Luna  Regina. 

3  Veronae  in  Domo  Trivellorum. 

JUN.  LUN. 

REG.  SACR. 

She  was  called  4  Inachis  and  Inachia  by  the  poets  ;  and  re- 

1  Heer,  Herus,  Heren,  Haren,  in  many  languages  betokened  fomething  noble. 
PIcnce  'Hpa,  aAx>?.  H^aw,  /3<zaiAew.  Heiych. 

1  See  the  plate  with  a  coin  from  Spanheim. 

*  Gruter.  Infcript.  Vol.  i.  p.  25. 

*  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  9.  v.  68 6. 

prefented 
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prefented  as  the  Queen  of  heaven,  the  fame  as  Aftaroth,  and 
Aftarte  of  Sidon  and  Syria.  It  is  faid  of  Juno,  that  fhe  was 
fometimes  worfhiped  under  the  5 6 7 *  fymbol  of  an  egg :  fo  that 
her  hiftory  had  the  fame  reference,  as  that  of  Oinas,  or  Ve¬ 
nus.  She  prefided  equally  over  the  feas ;  which  fhe  was 
fuppofed  to  raife  and  trouble,  as  fhe  lifted. 

6  His  ego  nigrantem  com  mixta  grandine  nimbum 
Defuper  infundam,  et  tonitru  caelum  omne  ciebo. 

She  alfo  produced  calms,  and  falutary  breezes g  as  we  are 
informed  by  another  Poet : 

7  H  pcl  '5rct[xEcL<nKeicL,  A  tog  (ruKhejcrgct  (jLctmigXj 
'¥vy£QT£0<pvg  ctvgocg  §i/r\Toig  'UTOL%£y%<roL  'urgo<rr\veig' 

Of/JogM  fJLBv  i \sgwv,  cu>B[JtMV  Tgo$£,  'urctnoyevefiKs. 

Ills  and  Io  had  the  fame  department.  s  Io  ab  iEgyptiis  Ift- 
dis  nomine  culta,  et  tempeftatibus  et  navigantibus  prasfedfa 
eft.  Ills,  Io  and  Ino  were  the  fame  as  Juno  :  and  Venus  alfo 
was  the  fame  Deity  under  a  different  title.  Hence  in  Laco¬ 
nia  there  was  an  ancient  ftatue  of  the  Goddefs,  ftyled  Venus 
Junonia  :  9  %octvov  is  oifflouov  KOLhztriv  A H gctg.  [uno 
was  alfo  called  Cupris,  and  Cupra ;  and  under  that  title  was 
worfhiped  by  the  10  Hetrurians. 

As  Juno  was  the  fame  as  Ionah,  we  need  not  wonder  at 

5  Cash  Rhodigin.  L.  18.  c.  38. 

6  Virg.  iEneid.  L.  4.  v.  120. 

7  Orphic.  Hymn,  in  Junon.  i^. 

1  Natalis  Comes.  L.  8.  p.  468. 

9  Paufanias.  L.  3.  p.  240. 

TV  ‘Hgav  txeivoi  Kv7rpoc,v  Kateat.  Strabo.  L.  5.  p.  369. 
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the  Iris  being  her  concomitant.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
Rainbow,  which  God  made  a  ftgn  in  the  heavens ;  a  token 
of  his  covenant  with  man.  This  circumftance  is  apparently- 
alluded  to  by  Homer,  in  a  reference  to  that  phenomenon  ; 
where  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  an  appointed  fign.  The  paffage  is 
very  remarkable.  The  poet  is  fpeaking  of  fome  emblazonry 
upon  the  cuirafs  of  Agamemnon,  which  he  compares  to  the 
colours  in  the  celeftial  bow. 

11  Ifftrow  eoitcorsg ,  otgr s  Kgomuv 
E v  1 >e<psi  Mgife,  TEPA2  MEPOIIflN 

Like  to  the  bow,  which  Jove  amid  the  clouds 
Placed  as  a  token  to  defponding  man. 

In  another  place  he  fpeaks  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  fame 
manner. 

12  Huts  'urogtpvgs qv  Igw  Svrrrom  T&iJV<r<rr) 

Z svg  e%  ovgai/oSev  rsgug  sfjifjLSvca. 

Juft  as  when  Jove  mid  the  high  heavens  difplays 
His  bow  myfterious  for  a  lafting  fign. 

In  a  hymn  to  Selene,  afcribed  to  Homer,  there  is  again 
mention  made  of  the  Iris  being  placed  in  the  heavens  as  a 
token : 

13  T expug  Js  l igoToig  mi  tstvktcu. 

It  was  exhibited  to  mortals  for  an  intimation ,  a?id  fign .  As 

”  Iliad.  A.  v.  27. 

Iliad.  P.  v.  547. 

13  V.  13. 


IO 


the 
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the  peacock  in  the  full  expanlion  of  his  plumes  difplays  all 
the  beautiful  colours  of  the  Iris  ;  it  was  probably  for  that 
reafon  made  the  bird  of  Juno  inftead  of  the  Dove,  which 
was  appropriated  to  Venus.  The  fame  hiftory  was  varioully 
depidted  in  different  places  ;  and  confequently  as  varioully 
interpreted. 

This  beautiful  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  was  by  the 
Egyptians  ftyled  Thamuz,  and  feems  to  have  lignified  the 
wonder.  The  Grecians  expreffed  it  Thaumas:  and  from 
hence  were  derived  the  terms  $olv[Ml£ob,  9 ^aujitasrof. 
This  Thaumas  they  did  not  immediately  appropriate  to  the 
bow;  but  fuppofed  them  to  be  two  perfonages*  and  Thau¬ 
mas  the  parent.  .The  Rainbow  and  Dove  were  certainly 
depidfed  together  in  hieroglyphics.  Hence,  when  Juno  is 
entering  the  heavenly  abodes,  Ovid  makes  Iris  her  conco¬ 
mitant,  whom  he  ftyles  I+  Thaumantias,  or  the  15  daughter 
of  wonder. 


Lasta  redit  Juno  ;  quam  cesium  intrare  parentem 
Roratis  lullravit  aquis  'Thaumantias  Iris. 


What  the  Grecians  called  Iris  feems  to  have  been  expreffed 
Eiras  by  the  Egyptians  ;  and  was  a  favourite  name  with  that 
people.  The  two  female  attendants  upon  Cleopatra,  who 


u  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  4.  v.  478. 

*5  In  like  manner  Hefiod  deferibes  her. 

Qccvfjmvtg5  'Sruyocrnp,  'zerof'ev;  WKia.  Ipn.  Theogon.  v.  780. 

Imbrifera  potitur  Thaumantide  Juno.  Statius.  Sylv.  L.  3.  c.  3.  v.  81. 

Both  Thaumas  and  Thamas  were  the  fame  as  Themis,  who  by  Lycophron  is  re- 
prefented  as  the  daughter  of  the  Sun.  v.  129.  Schol. 
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fupported  her  in  her  laft  moments,  were  named  16  Eiras,  and 
Charmion ;  which  I  fhould  interpret  the  Rainbow,  and 
Dove.  The  Greeks  out  of  Eiras  formed  Eros,  a  God  of 
Love ;  whom  they  annexed  to  Venus,  and  made  her  foil. 
And  finding  that  the  bow  was  his  fymbol,  inftead  of  the 
Iris,  they  gave  him  a  material  bow,  with  the  addition  of  a 
quiver  and  arrows.  Being  furnifhed  with  thefe  implements 
of  mifchief  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  bane  of  the  world. 

17  Af  Egwg,  fJLsyct  'Er^cwt,  pLeya,  fvyoz 

This  was  different  from  his  original  character.  He  is  flyled 
by  Plato  Msyas  a  mighty  God :  and  it  is  faid  18  Egaircc 
[JieyiS'oov  ayccQoov  r\puv  cunov  eivcti :  That  Eros  was  the  caufe  of 
the  greatefi  blejfings  to  mankind.  The  bows  of  Apollo,  and 
of  Diana,  were,  I  believe,  formed  from  the  fame  19  original. 

Mcffes  informs  us,  that  the  bow  in  the  cloud  was  infti* 
tuted  as  a  token  of  a  covenant,  which  God  was  pleafed  to 
make  with  man.  ao  And  God  faid>  this  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant,  which  I  make  between  me  and  you ,  and  every  crea¬ 
ture  that  is  with  you ,  for  perpetual  generations.  I  do  fet  my 
•  bow  in  the  cloud — and  I  will  reniember  my  covenant,  which  is 
between  me^  a7id  you ,  and  every  livmg  creature  of  all  fief  :  and 


16  Eipas  ft  KAe37raTfas  KupeuTpix,  xxi  yLapjAiMv.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  p.  954.. 
Columba,  Oivx?,  a  Syris  di<fta  eft  Charmion,  vel  Charmiona.  Bochart.  Hierozoi’c. 
Pars  2<ia.  L.  1.  c.  1. 

17  Apollpn.  L.  4.  v.  446. 

18  Plato.  Vol.  3.  Sympof.  p.  178. 

19  The  original  word  was  Cofet,  which  the  Grecians  tranflated  t ofoj.  The  Se¬ 
venty  uniformly  ufe  t ofos  for  the  bow  in  the  heavens. 

10  Genefis.  c.  9.  v.  12.  15. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y 


the 
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the  waters  fiall  no  ?nore  become  a  flood  to  deflroy  all  fleflo.  To 
this  covenant  Hefiod  alludes,  and  calls  it  the  great  oath. 
He  fays,  that  this  oath  was  Iris,  or  the  bow  in  the  heavens  y, 
to  which  the  Deity  appealed,  when  any  of  the  inferior  divi-^ 
nities  were  guilty  of  an  untruth.  On  fuch  an  occafion  Iris, 
the  great  oath  of  the  Gods,  was  appointed  to  fetch  water 
from  the  extremities  of  the  ocean  5  with  which  thofe  were 
tried,  who  had  falfified  their  word. 

Tlotvgct  fg,  0ATMANTO2  Svyoirrifig,  'uroSctg  uks&  igig 
Ayye'KiYis  'srwKsirou  2%  svgsct  voctcl  $aAa<nn)£, 

'O 7T7roT  egig  kcu  vsutog  sv  AQolvoltqktiv  ogrpou. 

K ou  f  Qzig  ^/svSrircn  oA^pna  Jw/xaT*  s^ovtcm, 

Zsvg  fe  ts  Ipiv  ens^e  $ecav  (JLsyctv  ogxov  emicou. 

T rihoQsv  sv  fflvtreri  'Qrgo^pu  'uroXvwvvfJLov  bS «*. 

kg 8  'GTQTOtfJLOlO.  pggi  &CL.  WKTCC  [JLeKOMYIV 
&K2OLV010  KSgCtg. 

I  am  induced  to  think  that  Iris  and  Eros  were  originally 
the  fame  term ;  and  related  to  the  Divine  Love  exhibited  in 
the  difplay  of  the  bow,,  which  it  pleafed  God  to  make  a  teft 
of  his  covenant  with  man.  But  a  difference  arofe  in  time  : 
and  the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  phenomenon  in  the 
heavens  ;  and  of  the  latter  was  formed  a  boyifli  Deity :  by 
which  means  it  was  made  to  vary  from  its  original  purport. 
The  attendant  upon  Cleopatra  was  named  Iras  :  and  the  fer- 
vant,  who  was  employed  by  Marcus  Antonius  to  do  him  the 
laft  office,  when  he  wanted  to  be  difpatched,  was  “  Eros. 

II  Hefiod.  Theog.  v.  780* 

M  Plutaixh,i#  Antonio,. 

Hence 
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Hence  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  they  were  the  fame  name ; 
only  reprefented,  after  the  mode  of  the  country,  mafculine 
or  feminine,  according  as  they  were  applied.  There  was  a 
particular  kind  of  chaplet,  familiar  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
compofed,  sh  'UTolptoov  ouifypwVy  of  every  kind  of  dower.  It 
was  called  Eros  :  undoubtedly  from  having  all  the  variety  of 
colours,  which  are  confpicuous  in  the  Iris.  When  there  are 
two  terms  or  titles,  which  have  a  reference  to  the  fame  ob¬ 
ject  ;  the  Greeks  generally  form  fome  degree  of  relation  be¬ 
tween  them.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  Plutarch  takes 
notice  that  the  Poets  are  very  wild  in  their  notions  of  the 
God  of  Love :  but  there  is  one  circumftance,  in  which  he 
thinks  they  are  right,  however  they  may  have  been  led  to 
the  difcovery  :  and  this  was  in  making  Eros  the  fon  of  Iris 
by  Zephyrus  the  weftern  wind.  And  he  accordingly  quotes 
from  fome  ancient  anonymous  author  a  line  or  two  to  that 
purpofe.  OKiyoc  <5 s  sigYpau  [jlstcl  c nrafe  olvtoi ;  ('gtoiyitoli;) 

SITS  HOLT  CL  VHP  HCLl  XoyiTfJLOV,  SITS  TV  V  ©££0  TJJ£  0l7\^S10L;  CC\J /fc- 

[isvoi;'  civ  sv  s?i  mi  to  Tsrsgi  t w  yevsTSugjTiz  E gmog)'  _  A sivo* 
TOLTOV  ySIVOLTO  SUftsSlhog  I gig,  ^gVTOKO[JLCL  Z SQVglti  (JL l^OsiTCL. 

From  thefe  data  I  think  we  may  infer  that  Eros  and  Iris 
were  the  fame.  After  the  defcent  from  the  Ark,  the  firft 
wonderful  occurrence  was  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
covenant,  of  which  it  was  made  an  emblem.  To  this  pur¬ 
pofe  there  feems  to  be  a  verfe  of  Parmenides,  quoted  from  the 
author  above : 


Plutarch.  Amatorius.  Vol.  2,  p.  765, 

Y  y  2 


n  guTifw 
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n^wnroy  psv  E^wra  ©swi/  pyn^sro  'uranuv : 

At  this  fcafon  another  sera  2S  began  :  the  earth  was  fuppofed- 
to  be  renewed ;  and  time  to  return  to  a  fecond  infancy. 
They  therefore  formed  an  emblem  of  a  child  with  the  rain¬ 
bow,  to  denote  this  renovation  in  the  world  \  and  called  him 
Eros,  or  Divine  Love.  But  however  like  a  child  he  might 
be  exprefled,  the  more  early  mythologifts  efleemed  him  the 
mod  ancient  of  the  Gods.  And  26  Lucian  with,  great  hu¬ 
mour  makes  Jupiter  very  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  this  infant  Deity.  TVhyy  thou  urchin ,  fays  the 
father  of  the  Gods,  how  came  you  with  that  little  childijh  facey 
when  I  know  you  to  be  as  old  as  Iafietus  f  Hence  he  is  called 
in  the  Orphic  Argonautics 

27  YlgstrEvTCLTov  rs,  mi  ayrorsAjo,  'aroXvfju/ffuf  E^wra. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Poets  reduced  the  chara&er  of  this 
Deity  to  that  of  a  wanton,  mifchievous  pigmy  :  but  he  was 
otherwife  efteemed  of  old.  He  is  in  the  quotation  above 
fly  led  hivoroLTog  ®£uv  :  and  by  Phsdrus  in  Plato,  28  fjLsyocg 

Seog  0  E £«£,  you  0ATMA2TO2  - SV  'UTgS<rSv70lT0l$  TWV  Qsuv. 

Plato  here  in  the  term  has  an  eye  to  the  ancient* 

11  Plutarch.  Amatorius.  Vob  2.  p.  756. 

AxAargfS  xAcufWi  woAuT^OTra  JiifiotTa  M oigoa.  Nonnus.  L.  41.  p.  1070.  v.  23/ 
Eros  by  Hefiod  is.  die  firft,  who  is  made  to  appear  after  the. chaotic  Hate  of.  nature.. 
Theog.  v.  120. 

16  Lucian.  Vol.  1.  p.  121. 

17  Orph.  Argonaut,  v.  422. 

18  Platon.  Sympof.  Vol.  3.  pv.178. 
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Amonian  name  Thaumaz,  and  Thamuz.  Plutarch  in  his 
account  of  Eros  has  the  fame  allufion  :  29  M ctmgiov,  dg  cO\y\~ 
$«£,  eueivo,  mi  fyxvfJLCttriov  mXov.  At  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  the  bow  in  the  heavens,  it  pleafed  God  to  make  his  pro- 
mifes  to  man  ;  and  to  take  off  the  curfe  from  the  earth  : 
and  to  ordain,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  refpite  from  labour. 
The  very  name  of  Noah  was  30  reft.  This  Hefiod  feems  to 
allude  to,  when  he  defcribes  Eros  firft  appearing  : 

3\  E £os,  og  mXKi^og  sv  olQqlvoltokti  9 aoitn, 

A  wrifieMs* 

Love  alfo  was  produced ,  the  mojl  beautiful  of  the  Gods  :  Love , 
the  foother ,  and  foftener ,  who  unbejtds  the  wearied  limbs.  By 
fome  he  is  made  the  fon  of  Cronus,  who  produced  him,  and 
at  the  fame  time  all  the  winds  which  blow. 

V  f  •  »  *1 

K  \  r  r'  \  t  *  o  p  »*<  e  -  f  v  + 

32  A vTctg  E guTct  K govog,  mi  'urvevpLOLTOL  'urctvT  erexwirs. 

The  anonymous  Poet  in  Plutarch  made  him  the  fon  of  Ze- 
phyrus :  others,  the  fon  of  Venus,  or  the  Dove.  Which  va¬ 
riety  of  notions  arofe  from  the  different  manner  of  exprefting, 
and  alfo  of  interpreting,  the  ancient  hieroglyphics.  Hefiod 
makes  him  pofterior  to  the  earth  :  on  the  other  hand,  Ari- 

19  Amatorius.  p.  765. 

}°  Hefychius. 

”  Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  120.  He  calls  the  Deity  E^o?,  not  E pus.  'O  Atovvaos- 
A T2CDX  ey-ir  curios,  S'io  xai  AT2ETX  0  ©£05'  xai  Ootpeus  < pvcrir , 

Auaea  ex  re  'utovojv  •^a.Keiruv^  xcu  axeipovo?  oi~pu. 

Olympiodor.  Comment.  in  PhrEdonem; 
tE'Trep/j.a,  'woXvfxvnrov^  'vroXvwvvfJte^  Avate  Aoti/jcov.  Orph.  Plymn.  49.  v.  2. 

,2,  Orph.  Fragment.  22.  According  to  Phredrus  in  Plato,  Eros,  Love,  had  ner- 
father  nor  mother.  Sy-mpof.  p.  178. 

.  ftophanes 
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ftophanes  carries  his  birth  as  far  back  as  Chaos.  But  it  muft 
be  confidered  that  the  confufion,  which  prevailed  at  the  De¬ 
luge,  is  often  reprefented  as  the  chaotic  ftate  of  nature. 
For  the  earth  was  hid,  and  the  heavens  obfcured;  and  all 
the  elements  in  diforder.  At  this  feafoti ,  according  to  33  Ari- 
llophanes,  fable-winged  Night  produced  an  egg ;  fro??i  whence 
fprouted  up  like  a  blojfom  Eros ,  the  lovely  and  defireable ,  with 
his  glojfy  golden  wings .  The  egg  is  called  ooov  V7tY\v£{Jiior,  which 
is  interpreted  Ovum  abfque  concubitu  :  but  it  likewife  dig¬ 
nifies  3+  vsTiog ,  rainy.  This  was  certainly  the  egg  of  Typhon; 
an  emblem  of  the  Ark,  when  the  rain  defcended  :  and  it  may, 
I  think,  be  proved  from  a  like  piece  of  mythology  in  Orpheus 
concerning  Protogonus,  the  firft  man  upon  earth ;  who  was 
certainly  dehgned  to  reprefent  the  great  Patriarch ;  and  is 
fet  off  with  the  like  hieroglyphical  ornaments,  as  are  to  be 
found  above. 

35  IlgwToyom  Jipwj,  psycu/  ouSsgOTrhciyKTw, 

£2 oysvYiy  y£V<recLi<riv  oLyoCKhopiem  uflegvys<r<riv. 

J  invoke  Protogonus ,  the  firft  of  men  :  him ,  who  was  of  a  two - 

33  Xaos xcti  vi>£,  EpzCoS  tz  yt-hoov  wpmov,  j ecu  Ta.gTa.oos  evpus’ 

F>j  F,  bJ’  e<F  apptvQs  nv,  Epe£&  S'  ztt  cc/rfipoiat  tlqXtois. 

'Tlxtu  w^ootl^ov  wnivsyiov  Nu§  «  fJueXocvoTm^oi  coov , 
n  y  'uuepneAAoy.evan  wpctis  e^A co^uvev  Epo:s  o  woSuvos, 

2t/A£W  voitov  wTZpvyoiv  ypuaecav.  Ariflophan.  in  Avibus.  v.  692. 

3+  r<T7r>iveyjov  tx.vey.ov ,  ustov.  Hefychius.  The  egg  is  alfo  ftyled  £lov  'Ze<pupioi>, 
And,  God  made  a  wind  to  pafs  over  the  earth ,  and  the  waters  ajfwaged.  Genef.  c.  8.  v.  1, 
Damafcius  ftyles  the  egg  to  xi juyevov,  xoa  to  xvov  ojov.  MS.  quoted  by  Bentley  in 
his  celebrated  Epiftle  to  Mills,  p.  3. 

35  Orphic.  Hymn.  5.  In  all  thefe  fymbols  the  term  Aepvm  continually  occurs  : 
HgMT oyovos  S'Kpvns,  Aiovucros  J'Kpvw,  Kexpo ^  Sitpvw,  E pas  S'Kpuw,  CLavvns  S'tpvm  in  Be- 
rofus.  All  thefe  relate  to  one  perfon,  and  the  fame  hiftory. 

7  jM 
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34* 


fold  ft  ate,  or  nature :  who  wandered  at  large  under  the  wide 
heavens ;  inclofed  in  an  ovicular  machine ,  (whence  he  was 
termed  Cloysvrig,  Ovo  genitus)  who  was  alfo ,  hieroglyphically3 
depi&ed  with  golden  wings . 

Tsvetnv  Mcaocguv,  Svyitm  t 


*The  fame  was  the  father  of  the  Macares  (ftyled  Heroes,  A$a- 
m roi,  'HXioiS'ou,  the  Demigods,  and  Demons),  the  pare7it  alfo 
of  all  mankind  ; 

Oc r<rwv  of  <ncoTQS<r<rctv  cmr\{JLCLVgwev  ofJU’gfYiv* 


who  difpelled  the  mift  and  darknefs ,  with  which  every  thing  had 
been  obfcured.  The  golden  wings,  which  are  given  to  thefe 
perfonages,  were  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  tints  of  the  Iris : 
and  thefe  defcriptions  are  borrowed  from  ancient  heiroglyphi- 
cal  pictures ;  where  the  lame  emblem  was  differently  appro¬ 
priated  ;  yet  ftill  related  to  the  fame  hiftorical  event.  Proto- 
gonus  is  ftyled  iicpvYig ;  and  Eros  has  the  fame  epithet ; 


36  E^aTpoy,  il W  E^wra, 

* 

All  fymbolieal  reprefentations  were,  I  fhould  think,  in  their 
very  nature  ambiguous ;  and  could  never  be  uniformly  and 
precifely  defined.  Eros,  who  was  the  firft  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomenon,  feems  Ibmetimes  to  be  fpoken  of  as  Phanes,  who 
was  alfo  called  Dionufus. 


?  Orphic.  Hymn.  57. 


E  %CUlS$r}Pf: 
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•  * 

37  E %M£<privs  Ssoi;  ugav  mKhtfov  de&ou, 

'Ov  Jjj  m  mhexcri  QcLnfroL  ts  mi  Aiovvtrov, 

'EuSaAija  r  avowm,  -mi  ANTATrHN  oLgiSufav. 
ngtaros  S’  sg  tpoLog  y\KQ&>  A iwwrbg  <?’  £7reKhri6ri. 

He  alfo  has  golden  wings,  according  to  Hermias  from  Plato : 

3S  Xgv<rsict%  urTsgvyem  <pQgev[jt.svog. 

A ,  .  *  j  ■  -  •  '•  r  i  %  • 

And  he  is  in  the  Orphic  Argonautics  exprefly  faid  to  be  the 
fame  as  Eros :  but  contrary  to  the  notion  of  Ariftophanes, 
he  is  here  made  the  parent  of  night : 

i 

,  ►  r  ft-  ’  -  r 

39  iiQvriy  'uregiuirscL)  xvSgov  Egurra,, 

N vktos  asiyvYiTri;  -srars^a  Kh vtov,  qv  pa  Oa^ra 
Ok\ orsgoi  mXswri  figoroi. 

He  is  likewife  called  Phaethon,  and  Uguroycvog  : 

40  Hguroyovog  QclsGuv  'ursgifJLrizeos  H sgog  viog. 

And  however  thefe  little  hiftories  may  have  been  confounded, 
and  differently  applied ;  yet  it  will  appear  plainly  upon 
comparing,  th^t  they  have  all  the  fame  tendency  :  and  that 
they  relate  to  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  to  the  circumflances 

37  Orphic.  Fragment,  apud  Macrob.  Saturnal.  L.  i.  c.  18. 

38  Hermiae  Comment.  MS.  in  Platonis  Phaedrum.  Orpheus.  Edit.  Gefner.  p.  405. 

39  Orphic.  Argonaut,  v.  1 5.  Plato  fpeaks  of  Phanes  as  the  fame  as  Eros  from 
Orpheus  :  xai  fxoi  S'oxei  xai  0  IdA acrav  Iupgov  Txrap  Ogtpei  r ov  avTov  tbt qv  (Fai/tfra), 
xai  Eomtcc,  xai  Aoci/xova.  fjceyav  cc.7rQxaAsfj1.evov.  x.  r.  A.  Proclus  in  Platon.  Alcibiad. 
See  Bentley’s  Letter  to  Mills,  p.  3. 

+0  Orpheus  apud  Laftant.  de  Falf.  Relig.  L.  1.  c.  5. 

of 
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of  the  Deluge.  This  cloud  the  mythologies  reprefented 
as  a  cloak,  or  covering,  out  of  which  Phanes  difplayed  him- 
felf:  4*  •fciToovct,  r\  rr\v  NEOEAHN,  on  sk  tutoov  exQ  gurnet  0 
<pctVY\g.  To  him  the  fons  of  men  looked  up,  as  to  an  un¬ 
expected  and  much  longed  for  token : 

41  ©ATMAZON  mSoguneg  ev  ouQegi  tpeyyog  asArroy, 

Toiov  zKog-iX^si  %goog  oidoivctroio  Qzvrjo;. 

If  we  confider  thefe  articles,  as  they  are  here  circum- 
ftanced  ;  we  fhall  find  that  they  cannot  relate  to  the  Chaos, 
though  they  are  fometimes  blended  with  it.  They  were 
taken  from  emblems,  under  which  the  Deluge  was  repre¬ 
fented,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  fubfequent  to  that  event. 
But  they  are  difficult  to  be  precifely  appropriated ;  as  not 
only  the  phenomenon  itfelf,  but  the  Deity,  by  whom  it  was 
inftituted,  and  the  perfon,  to  whofe  view  it  was  principally 
exhibited,  are  often  referred  to  under  the  fame  fymbol.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  Orphic  poetry  fpeaks  of  Phanes  as  Eros, 
alfo  as  n gmoyovog,  A/c pvr]g,  and  43  Aionxrog  ii[ACiTu§.  He  men¬ 
tions  likewife  in  the  fame  defcription 

Evfiafyct  t  Avolktol,  mi  ANTA1THN  a^AoV 

41  Damafcius  Thpi  wpuTuv  MS.  p.  i  56.  See  Bentley’s  Epiftle  to  Mill. 

And  it  Jhall  come  to  pafs ,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earthy  that  the  bow  pall  be  feen 
in  the  cloud.  Gen.  c.  9.  v.  14. 

41  Hermias  in  Platonis  Phasdrum,  MS.  quoted  by  Gefner  in  Orph.  p.  406.  and 
by  Bentley  in  his  epiftle  to  Mill. 

4J  Dionufus  under  the  name  of  TgteTtiPiKo;  ftyled  Eros. 

Kvge  Ai/xctrcog, 

Ov^aKpona.  Epw?,  Orph.  Hymn.  51.  His  fecond  mother  was  the  Ark,  fly  led 
Aa/x ccrnp  and  Mmnp  (dear. 

44  Macrobii  Saturnal.  L.  1.  e.  ifc. 

Vol.  II.  Z  z 
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which  fignih.es  the  merciful  Lord  or  King y  and  the  refplendent? 
oppofed  light ;  that  is,  the  refle&ed  colours  of  the  Iris,  which 
arife  from  their  oppofition  to  the  Sun.  Great  obfcurity  has 
been  brought  upon  this  part  of  ancient  mythology,  from  the 
names  of  thefe  fymbols  not  being  precifely  adapted,  nor  uni¬ 
formly  preferved  :  for  they  varied  in  different  parts ;  and  fuf- 
fered  great  alterations  from  time.  The  name  alfo  of  each 
hieroglyphic  was  given  to  the  chief  perfonage  ;  as  the  author 
of  this  poetry  acknowledges  : 

45  A TKccySsi;  ¥  ovof  s<rys  'GrgQOWVfJUctc  'urgog  beacon 
YlccvTo$oi7rcts  mra  zougov  otfistSofisyoio  yg ovoio . 

Hence  among  other  titles  he  was  ffyled  Maneros,  which  fig— 
nified  Lunus  Cupido.  Under  this  chara&er  the  Egyptians 
reverenced  a  perfon,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  as 
Thamas  or  Thamuz  :  and  his  rites  were  attended  with  the 
like  lamentations  and  dirges.  They  46  efteemed  him  a  dif- 
ciple  of  the.  Mufes,  a  great  hufbandman,  and  the  inventer  o£ 
the  plough. 

4J  Macrobii  Saturnal.  L.  1.  c.  18;  ex  Orpheo  de  Phanete.. 

46  See  Plutarch.  Ilis  et  Ofiris  :  and  Julius  Pollux.  Mitvegus  ytw(>yioc&  ivpfT^.xcct. 
Merw  ./uctGnTK*  L.  4..  c.  7. 
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BARIS  or  BARIT, 

The  B  A  R  I  T  H,  Ml  2,  of  the  S  S  : 

* 

B  E  R  O  E  of  Nonnus,  L.  xli. 

■ 

:t  I  .  #.,|f  >/  fir'W  ■  li  -  (  I  •> 

* 

ACCORDING  to  the  Grecian  manner  of  expreflion, 
the  facred  fhip  of  Egypt  was  ftyled.  Baris,  which  was 
another  name  for  the  Ark  or  Thebah.  I  have  taken  notice, 
that  from  the  inflexions,  which  the  word  is  made  to  undergo 
in  the  Greek  language,  we  may  be  allured  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  rendered  Barit.  For  the  nominatives  have  in  number- 
lefs  inflances  fuffered  a  change  in  termination  :  and  we  muft 
neceflarily  apply  to  the  oblique  cafes,  in  order  to  inveftigate 
the  radix.  The  terms  (iotgiSog,  fiagiii,  |3a£iJa,  &c.  can  only 
be  deduced  from  Botgi39  which  the  people  of  the  eafl:  pro¬ 
nounced  Barit,  Barith,  and  Berith.  It  was  the  name  of  the 
Ark,  but  flgnifled  properly  a  covenant .  It  was  alfo  a  name, 
by  which  Mount  Ararat  was  fometimes  diftinguifhed ;  as 
well  as  the  temple  of  the  Ark,  upon  that 1  eminence :  and  it 
related  to  the  covenant  made  by  God  to  man. 

1  Tijj'  Bap //©$  vsus.  Strabo.  L.  i  u  p.  803. 

Z  Z  2 
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We  read  in  very  early  times  of  a  Deity,  Baal  1  Berith  in 
Canaan  ;  who  was  worfhiped  by  the  men  of  Shechem,  and 
of  no  fmall  repute.  This,  I  fhould  think,  was  no  other  than 
the  Arkite  God  ;  with  whofe  idolatry  the  Ifraelites  in  gene¬ 
ral  were  infedted,  foon  after  they  were  fettled  in  the  land. 
The  place  is  fiyled  Beth  Baal  Berith,  the  3  temple  of  the  God 
Berith :  where  there  appear  to  have  been  large  offerings 
made,  from  the  riches  depofited  within*  Near  Sidon  was  an 
ancient  city,  Berith  or  Barith,  of  the  like  purport ;  and  fa- 
cred  to  the  fame  Deity.  It  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Bery- 
tus  ;  and  fometimes  by  the  poets  Beroe  ;  being,  as  was  fup- 
pofed,  fo  denominated  from  a  nymph  of  the  ocean,  who  was; 
the  nurfe  of  Semele.  Others  make  her  a  miftrefs  of  Dionu- 
fus.  I  have  taken  notice  of  Venus  Architis  in  Mount  Liba- 
nus ;  and  the  many  memorials  of  the  Deluge  in  thefe  parts ; 
and  of  the  worfhip  in  confequence  of  them  at  Afcalon,  Gaza, 
Sidon,  Hierapolis,  &c.  The  fame  rites  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  place;  which  was  lfyled  Barith,  from  being  the 
city  of  the  Ark.  Nonnus  fuppofes  the  ancient  and  true 
name  of  this  city  to-  have  been  Beroe ;  and  that  it  was 

ft  ■  •  •  ■ 

And  it  came  to  pafs  as  j con  as  Gideon  was  dead ,  that  the  children  of  Jfrael  turned- 
again ,  and  went  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  and  made  Baal  Berith  their  God.  Judges.  , 
c.  S.  v.  33. 

1  And  (the  men  of  Shechem)  gave  (Abimelech)  threefcore  and-  ten  pieces  of  Jilver- 
out  of  Beth  Baal  Berith.  judges,  c.  9.  v.  4. 

And  when  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  heard  that ,  (how  the  lower  city  was 
taken)  they  entered  into  an  hold  of  the  houft  (Beth)  of  the  God  Berith  —  and  all  the  people 
like-wife  cut  down  every  man  his  bough ,  and  followed  Abimelech ,  and  put  them  to  the  hold , 
and  fet  the  held  on  fire  upon  them  :  fo  that  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Schechem  died  alfox 
about  a  theufand  men  and  women.  Judges,  c.  9.  v.  46. —  49. 

The  tower  of  Berith.  It  was  the  fame  as  Beeroth  near  Hai,  mentioned  Joflrua. 
c.  9.  v.  17.  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites. 

changed 
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changed  to  Berytus  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  a  great 
raiftake  :  for  the  ancient  name  was  Barit  or  Berit :  and  it  was 
called  Berytus  by  the  Greeks,  before  the  Romans  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  part  of  the  world.  Under  the  character 
however  of  Beroe,  which  is  by  him  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
as  Barit,  he  manifeftly  alludes  to  the  Ark  and  Deluge,  and 
to  the  covenant  afterwards  made  with  man.  He  fpeaks  of 
Beroe  as  coeval  with  the  world  :  for  all  hiftory,  and  time 
itfelf  according  to  the  4  Grecians  commenced  from  the  cera. 
of  the  Ark. 

^IlguTO'pMY};  B sgorj  'srsAs  < Tvy^mo-g  Kooyuu, 

N V/JLQW  o^iyovoio  <p£6UVV(JiO$,  i ]v  (JLBTCIVCLS'CU 

*T isb?  Avronw  ixccafoL  (pelysoc  'Pooftw 

B YjgVTOV  XOASSOT* 

He  fpeaks  of  her  as  a  nymph,  who  had  the  whole  ocean  for 
her  pofleflion  ;  the  feat  of  juftice,  from  whence  all  laws  were 
derived 

6  Hovrov  syjig  S[jlov  sSvov  ctTegfJLovoc,  psifaci  year,;. 

— vKposno;  OA v{jL7rx 

'H jjj  <rKYi7TTgov  syei,  Pb^qy)  s<rye  &aAacrcrr^. 

7  B sgori  Js  XH&cu  Y)Viol  §e<r(JLoov. 

4  They  ftyled  it  the  sera,  of  Inachus.  Tlxax  •wxf  EAA yvi  ^•xvy.x^of/.^  Tz-px^ts 

a.7ro  to)v  \vx^b  %oovwv.  Eufcb.  Chron.  p.  24.  55* 

Ganes  appeared  ev  tw  evixurct).  Alexand.  Polyhift.  apud  Eufeb.  Chron. 

p.  6.  for  time  commenced  from  his  appearance. 

T«s  'EAAkwxhs  itp'o^/xs  ac^uc  AIlO  JNAXOT  APrEIOT :  the  meaning  of  which 

is  from  Noah  the  Arkite.  Ocell.  Lucanus.  L.  i.  c.  3. 

5  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  41.  p.  1074.  v.  3. 

6  Ncnni  Dionyf.  L.  42.  p.  1106. 

7  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  41.  p.  1074.  v.  30. 


He 
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He  afterwards  fpeaks  of  this  perfonage  in  terms,  which  are 
only  applicable  to  the  Ark,  and  cannot  poflibly  be  referred 
to  any  other  fubje£L 

2  'P i£cl  /3/a,  Begov,  'urrokw  Tgo<pogy  svysog  otvc&KTMy 
UgwToQOLVte,  uiwog  o{jLo<T7roge,  trvvdgove  KorfjLz, 

*E fyavov  'Eg(j,eiccoy  iuaig  /urs$ovy  ctg"v  ^efjus’m — 

O p(OfJLSvog  yoigrtwV)  Ai^x^idog  ocrgov  c^a^gy 
T rjSvog  i<ro£Tr^ogy  o(jLofyo[JLog  Qzsctvoio, 

'Og  B sgorjv  stpvTevrsv  iu>  /utqXv%^ol/.i  n. rar«, 

T r\Svog  uc(JLtiheoi(riv  ofjuM<rotg  vfjL£vouoigy 

'Hmg  AfJLVfJLOOVYjV  S7r£<pY)[JLl(rCLVy  £VT£  £  fJLY}TY)£ 

Y\g  (pi’korrfrog  viro£gv%i*i  T£K£V  £wq. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  one  fymbol,  under  which  the 
ancient  mythologifts  reprefented  the  Ark,  was  an  egg,  called 
Ovum  Typhonis.  Over  this  fometimes  a  Dove  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  brooded,  and  to  have  produced  a  new  creation. 
It  was  alfo  reprefented  by  a  figure  of  the  new  9  moon,  and 
hence  called  Meen,  Menes,  Manes,  M y\v  A gftouog  and  A^- 
Kctiog.  In  the  temple  of  the  Diofcouri  in  Laconia  there 
was  fufpended  a  large  hieroglyphical  10  Egg.  This  egg  was 
fometimes  attributed  to  Leda,  and  fometimes  to  Nemefis 
the  Deity  of  juflice.  ”  rP ct[U,vsgy  $Y}[Zog  A TTixrjg,  £v@a  Tp  N£- 

(JL£(T£l 

8  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  4*.  p.  1060.  v.  13. 

9  See  the  plate  with  the  reprefentation  of  Deus  Lunus  Ovatus  Carrhenorum. 

10  Paufanias.  L.  3.  p.  247. 

11  Schol.  in  Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Dianam.  v.  232.  Ram  Nous  is  6  fteycts  Noos 
or  Noas,  from  whom  the  diftridt  was  named.  The  reft  of  the  fable  is  eafily  de- 

cyphered. 
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fjL£<r&i  o  Zsvg  <rwem@ev$ri<reV;  qrig  stsksv  12 ok  This  egg  the 
poets  fuppofed  to  have  been  hatched  by  Leda ;  whence  the 
A lortczgoi,  Diofcouri,  were  produced.  At  other  times  a  fer~ 
pent  was  defcribed  round  it  ;  either  as  an  emblem  of  that 
Providence,  by  which  mankind  was  preferved.;  or  elfe  to  flg- 
nify  a  renewal  of  life  from  a  ftate  of  death  ;  which  eircum- 
ftance  was  denoted  by  a  ferpent :  for  that  animal,  by  annually 
calling  its  12  Ikin,  was  fuppofed  to  renew  its  life,  and  to  be¬ 
come  pofitis  novus  exuviis,  vegete  and  frefh  after  a  Hate  of 
inactivity.  By  the  burfling  of  this  egg  was  denoted  the 
opening  of  the  Ark  ;  and  the  difcloling  to  light  whatever 
was  within  contained.  Nonnus  has  fomething  fimilar  to  this. 
The  ark,  fraught  with  the  whole  of  animal  life,  and  tolled 
about  by  an  unruly  flood,  is  defcribed  under  the  character  of 
Beroe  in  labour :  to  whofe  delivery  Hermes  the  chief  Deity 
adminiftered. 

13  E ig  B sgoyjg  uStvu,  (jLoyog-QZog  yiTkvIIsv  fE g[JLY±g'. 

At  the  fame  time  the  whole  earth  is  faid  to  have  been  wafhecf 

cyphered.  To'Tvvda.peiov  (eoov)  di  'aroniTca  Keysaiv  npavo7reres  ccva.(pvrai.  Pint.  Sym- 
pof.  L.  2,  3.  p.  637. 

IlpMToyovov  jcaAt-w  S'upvij,  y.eya.v,  ctiQspo7rhccyTwy. 

Qoyevt)— 

— yeysaiv  Mcocotpar,  Srvmoov  t  ctr^pcmrcnv.  Orphic.  Hymn.  5; 

The  Baris  was  reprefented  by  an  egg :  and  the  uoaht  J'ytj.iypyrifj.ctTa,  thole  egg-like' 
buildings  in  the  Grecian  Hippodromes,  were  called  Barides  by  Vitruvius. 

11  K oafJLOv  (H>dho}.<.zvci  ( ci  AtyvTTioi)  ypa^ea9  0(piv  £ wypctfpucrt — xaG’  exci^ov  Se  ivi- 
coj'tov  to  ywgccs  a.(pets  a.TroS'viTa.i.  Horapollo.  L.  c.  2.  p.  4,  The  chief  Arkite  per- 
fonage  was,  from  the  Ark,,  denominated  Apawf,  Areas,  Argas,  Argus :  and  he 
was  for  the  reafons  given  defcribed  as  a  ferpent.  Hence  we  read  of  A yy a?,  . O 
in  Hefychius,  which  is  remarkable.. 

13  Nonnus.  L.  41,  p.  1060.  v.  31. 
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with  the  falutary  waters  of  the  ocean  :  which  was  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  equity  and  juftice. 

T jj  31s  MyzvofjisvYi  'GrgooT&yye'Ko;  sirsTt  Serf/Mit 

12 aeotvog  /urogs  ysvfici  Ksytoiov  i%vi  Ko^ay, 

A  evotto  TsXctfJLuvi  yew  (jliT£8[jl£vqv  vS'oog. 

He  next  mentions  the  approach  of  an  ancient  and  refpectable 
perfon,  called  iEon.  He  was  a  prophet  g  and  had  now,  like 
the  ferpent,  renewed  his  youth,  and  been  wafhed  in  the 
waters  of  juftice.  On  this  account  he  took  off  the  veil  of 
equity,  the  bandage,  and  covering,  under  which  Beroe  had 
been  before  her  delivery  confined. 

*+  Xeg<ri  <5s  yvgcthtrinv  eg  agTiToxx  y °ool  K8^g 
XncLgyctvct,  'uren’hoL  c foxrjg,  OLvzKZtpiTe  <rvngo<pog  Aitov, 

M ourrig  sT£<nro^sw,  on  yrjgctog  otyQog  otpeiScov, 

'£lg  o<pig  a^otvscov  <pohi fup  (nvsi^ot  nvo&gotg, 

EMIIAAIN  'HBH2EIE,  AsAsjusyo?  oifyouri  Ssrptov. 

Her  labour  now  being  paft, 
fiEon  came  near,  the  fage  of  ancient  days : 

J£on,  a  prophet  fam’d ;  who  gently  reach’d 
His  aged  hand  to  Beroe,  and  withdrew 
The  veil  of  juftice,  which  obfcur’d  her  brow : 

u  Nonnus.  L.  41.  p.  1062.  v.  15. 

Deucalion,  the  firft  of  men,  was  flyled  Protogonus  •,  and  he  had  alio  from  the 
fymbol  of  the  ferpent  the  name  of  Opus,  Serpens.  The  city  Opus  in  Locris  was 
certainly  named  in  memory  of  him :  and  it  was  on  that  account  further  denominated 
in  the  feminine,  Tlpuroyoviax 5  oc^v.  Pindar.  Olymp.  Od.  9.  p.  87.  and  89.  The 
people  alfo  were  laid  to  have  been  defcendants  of  Deucalion.  See  Scholia  ibid. 

Then 
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Then  loofen’d  all  her  bands.  JEon.  had  Teen. 

Age  after  age  in  long  fucceflion  roll : 

But  like  a  ferpent,  which  has  caft  his  (kin, 

Rofe  to  new  life  in  youthful  vigour  ftrong. 

Such  the  reward,  which  Themis  gave  the  man, 

Wafh’d  in  her  healing  waters. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  allufion,  in  which  the  Patriarch 
is  plainly  figured  under  the  type  of  time  growing  young 
again  :  and  where  every  circumftance  is  fignificant.  To 
this  renovation  of  the  world  the  Orphic  verfes  allude,  when 
it  is  faid  of  Rhea, 

15  'HJs  'urcLhiv  Yolivlv  ts,  mi  Ovgou/ov  evgvp  erursv. 

Upon  Beroe,  whom  Nonnus  ftyles  both  Paphie,  and  Ku- 
t Jsgeict ,  being  delivered,  there  was  an  immediate  joy  through 
the  creation.  Every  animal  teftified  its  gladnefs.  The  lion 
ramped :  the  pard  fported :  the  neighing  of  the  horfe  was 
heard  :  none  of  them  betrayed  any  ferity  ;  but  gamboled,  and 
played  with  the  greateft  innocence,  and  affedlion. 

16  K ou  IT ottpiris  wfwoc  Tetemyovoio  fJLaSonsg 
Qrigsg  dooucftevovTo*  Asm  Ss  rig  ityov  aOvgoov 
Xsihsi  psiXi'fciu  fayit\v  Yi<r7rocgsro  Ta^«, 

A Kgoregoig  ro^ctrsm  (pi7\ov  (jiVKYiSpov  icO\\m. 

Kai  TgoyoChcug  (ioLgvSnTT ov  smpprpfM  'vrsfrov  oxhoiig, 


’s  Orphic.  Fragment,  p.  403. 
16  Nonnus.  L.  41.  p.  1062. 

VOL.  II. 
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'\mcag  ccveK§orxXi^e,  yevedfaw  Y\yov  ctgctmm. 

K oli  'uroSog  v^mogoio  Sogoci/  ei riSqTogi  'uraX^tc 
n cLfSoCKig  ouoXowrog  s7re<nagTYi<re  Xctywa' 

<Q gvyir\g  S'  oXoXvyfjicc  ^(eocv  (piXo^aiy^ovi  Aa/juw,. 

Aipnrroig  yevve<r<n  Xvnog  'ur^or^Tv^aro  'UToi[jlvyiv> 

Kca  rig  en  %vXoyoi<ri  Xittm  He^aSorroov  ay^v 
AXXov  syyv  yXvzvv  oiygov  dfJuXX^r^i  ^o^eiy 
egiSme  kvwv  firpoigfjLOH  kclt^m. 

K oli  nr 0 Sag  o^wcraou,  'ffeginXeyfieHra.  Se  Seigr\7. 

AgKjog  a SriMrct)  SccpaXw  jjy^aau'aro.  Se<r(nu-. 

HvKva  Se  Kvgrw<rcL<roL  <f>iXs^/iov  ctvrvya  Kog<rr\g: 

II ogng  cLvecxigvritre  Sepag  X ijQjuMra  Xeoui/ag7 
'HfJureXeg  {JLVKir}[JLct  veuv  rtfe^ wkzvvl  yeveiuv. 

Kca  <piXewv  gA etparn  Sgcutm  e'S/ccvev  oSonw. 

Kca  Sgveg  epfleytgano'  yctXwoucc  Se  tir^ooww . 

HSctSct  'urejxne  ysAwra  cpiXopfieiSrig  AtppoSm}, 

Tegr ofjLevq  ogautroL  Ag yuioL  'urouyna  tyw. 

The  Ark  was  certainly  looked  upon  as  the  womb  of  nature  y 
and  the  defcent  from  it  as  the  birth  of  the  world.  Noah, . 
and  all  of  the  animal  creation  with  him,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  inclofed  in  a  date  of  obfcurity.  On  this  account  the 
Genius  of  the  Ark,  under  the  character  of  Rhea  and  Cybele, 
is  by  Lucretius  ftyled  37  Magna  Deum  mater,  materque  Fe- 
rarum.  The  opening  the  door  of  their  prifon  houfe,  and 
their  enlargement  was  efteemed  a  fecond  iffuing  to  life. 


17  L.  2.  v.  598. 


f-Lnce, 
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Hence,  when  the  ancients  formed  a  genius  or  daemon  from 
every  circumftance  in  mythology,  they  fuppofed  the  genius 
of  the  Ark  to  prefide  over  the  birth,  under  the  name  of  Lu- 
cina,  Diana,  Juno,  and  of  a  Goddefs  particularly  fly  led 
IIPO0TPAIA,  or  the  Goddefs  of  the  door. 

_l8  KA v6i  [Jioij  a  'GTQhvrsfJLve  Ssa,  'GroXwvvfjLs  Aou[mv, 
Q.auKoysia  'uroLgurcL  vscug  Svyituv  UgoSvgouoiy 
KA svanriTs,  (pihorgotpe  'utolvi  ^ormg9 
EiKbiOviol  A V8<ra  'urovzg  Ssivoug  sv  ou/aymig. 

Msvriv  yoLg  <re  Kotten  Ag yoiy  •\ivyY\g  olvolttolv^lol' 

Ey  ya£  c roi  tohstm  ?wi7Ni[iov6g  ei<riv  cmou , 

AgTS(JLig  Eitei6vioi>  mi  r\  <ts[jlvy)  UgoSvgoLicx.. 

The  delivery  of  Beroe  was  manifeftly  the  opening  of  the  Ark  : 
and  nothing  can  reprefent  more  happily,  than  the  defcription 
does  above,  the  rout  of  animals  firft  burfting  from  their 
place  of  confinement,  and  fhewing  every  fign  of  gladnefs 
upon  their  enlargement.  Their  gamboling  and  joy  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  juft  reprefentation ;  and  their  forbearance  and 
gentlenefs  founded  in  truth.  For  there  muft  have  been  an 
interval,  ere  they  returned  to  their  natural  ferity :  fome 
fpace  for  the  divine  influence  ftill  to  reftrain  them  ;  by  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  withheld  :  otherwife,  if  they  had 
been  rendered  immediately  favage,  whole  fpecies  of  animals 
would  have  been  deftroyed.  Though  Nonnus  is  a  rambling 
writer,  and  unacquainted  with  method,  or  fcheme  ;  yet  he 
is  fometimes  happy  in  his  reprefentations :  and  this  defcrip- 

18  Orphic.  Hymn.  r. 

A  a  a  2 


tion 
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tion  is  undoubtedly  good.  He  mentions  that  there  was  a 
twofold  Beroe;  one,  'ErgoTcixpctVYi;  BegOY) — KOQ'fJLCt)  vvyyjgovog, 
coeval  with  the  world :  this  gave  name  to  the  other,  a  nymph 
in  aftertimes,  N vfJLQw  o^/iyovoio  (pegcevv^og.  He  fpeaks  of 
them  fometimes  as  two  places :  the  one  the  work  of  Cro¬ 
nus,  r\ v  Kgoi/og  cuvrog  efieifJLS  ;  formed  before  the  clouds  were  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  heavens ;  before  the  thunder  rumbled ;  or  the  found 
of  rain  was  heard:  before  the  fir  ft  cities  upon  earth  were 
founded. 

19  <TW£gyOfI£VWV  VSQSOOV  [JiV^TOgl  pO(Ji£w 

B gonouY)  fiotgv$87rog  sSo^cSss;/  o^giog 

AXXoc  toAij  Begot)  'urgoregr)  'urehev,  r\v  dpa  yout) 

n gwTotpoiVYig  e\)or\<rev  o^Xim  <rv{j.<pvTog  cum. 

ornoTE  tapsos  ehn  teptimbpotos* 

OrriOTE  0HBH, 

O vtoTe  Tig  'urohig  Y)sv  A'fcoaiag,  a$e  mi  avrn 
AgmSir)  'urgovehtyog. 

* 

In  this  20  defeription  we  may,  I  think,  plainly  fee  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  prototype ;  which  was  not  a  city,  but-  the  ori¬ 
ginal  21  Beroe  or  Berith,  from  whence  the  other  Beroe,  flyled 
alfo  Berytus,  was  named.  The  whole  of  the  forty-firft  book 
in  Nonnus  is  taken  up  with  this  fubjedt ;  wherein,  under 

19  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  41.  p,  1056. 

40  The  hiitory  of  the  Ark,  and  of  the  city  denominated  from  it,  are  by  this  poet 
continually  confounded  :  yet  the  original  hiftory  is  plain. 

11  Berith,  from  whence  have  been  formed  Beroe  and  Berytus,  fignifies  a  cove* 
nant  •,  and  relates  to  the  great  covenant,  which  the  Deity  was  plealed  to  make  with, 
man  ;  of  which  the  bow  in  the  cloud  was  a  memorial, 

7 


the 
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the  reprefentation  of  Bacchus  coming  into  the  country  about 
Libanus,  and  planting  the  vine,  and  introducing  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  gives  a  true  hiftory  of  the  fons  of  Chus,  who  really 
came  into  thefe  parts,  and  performed  thefe  things.  They 
brought  with  them  the  traditions,  of  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking.  They  founded  the  temple  of  Venus  Architis ; 
and  built  the  city,  which  Nonnus  ftyles  Beroe,  and  Berytus, 
in  memory  of  24  Berith,  the  Ark,  and  the  covenant.  But 
the  poet  fometimes  mifapplies  the  hiftory,  and  gives  to  the 
city  what  belonged  more  truly  to  the  original,  whence  it 
was  named.  The  ark  we  know  was  the  ultimate,  from 
whence  all  things  were  to  be  deduced.  All  religion,  law, 
and  juftice,  were  from  thence  derived  -:  particularly  the  feven 
Noachic  precepts,  which  were  fuppofed  for  fome  ages  to 
have  obtained  univerfally.  To  this  memorable  hiftory  Non¬ 
nus  more  than  once  alludes :  but  attributes  the  whole  to  the 
city  Berytus ;  from  whence  he  makes  juftice  to  be  difpenfed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

2J  Sim^sL 

Bj igvrog  /3 loroio  yct?,Y\vcuoio  T iSwyi 

Touch/  o{ju$,  kou  'gtovtov,  ouca^Trsi  'tsiys'i  SscrfjLW 

Afsoc  'urvgymoL<rcL  [juol  'urroXig  ug'soc  kq<T{j~z. 

This  could  not  be  true  of  Berytus,  as  a  city  :  for  it  never 
had  that  extenftve  influence.  It  was  not  of  more  power,  or 
eminence,  than  Byblus ;  and  far  inferior  to  Sidon,  and  to 
other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  cannot  help  thinking 

11  Ka<  Bepoys  fjLtveoavev  eTroowfxov  a.<?v  ^apx^ca.  Nonnus.  L.  41.  p.  1068. 

*3  Nonnus.  L.  41.  p.  1076. 
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that  Nonnus  has  confounded  two  cities,  and  two  emblems, 
in  thefe  defcriptions.  He  through  the  whole  fpeaks  of  Be¬ 
roe  and  Berytus,  as  the  fame :  and  thinks,  that  the  names 
are  of  the  fame  purport.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  Berytus 
and  Beroe  were  the  fame.  I  take  the  latter  to  have  been 
the  city  in  Syria  called  Bercea,  at  no  great  diflance  from  the 
former.  Both  places  were  denominated  from  circumfbmces 
relating  to  the  Ark  ;  and  indeed  from  the  fame  object  under 
different  types.  Berytus  was  named  from  Berith,  the  cove¬ 
nant  ;  from  whence  Baal  Berith  had  this  title.  But  Beroe 
was  fo  called  from  the  Ark  being  efteemed  a  bier,  or  tomb, 

| Qctgtg  mi  <rogQg>Owgiiog.  Moil  of  the  fhrines  in  Egypt  were 
looked  upon  dn  the  fame  light.  In  another  place  Nonnus 
feems  to  attribute  thefe  things  more  truly  to  the  original 
Berith,  which  he  reprefents  as  a  nymph  :  and  fays,  that  at 
her  delivery  the  four  winds  wafted  law  and  juftice  through 
all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth. 

44  eyvrXooG'oiVTo  is  jch^v 

T swage;  ctg'eot  'urcunoL  iuTCirevovTsg  aijra/, 

E^  B sgorig  ha.  yaioov  o'Kyiv  'srAigoWf  Ssfjus’wv. 

He  had  above  ftylcd  Berytus,  (0 toTOio  Tifyvy),  the  nurfe  or  pa¬ 
rent  of  life :  and  of  life,  ya.Xrivr}Oio,  attended  with  a  calm ; 
when  peace  and  comfort  took  place.  And  he  mentioned 
that  from  the  fame  quarter  proceeded  univerfal  lav/,  and 
equity.  Thcfp  things  could  not  relate  to  the  city  Berytus ; 
but  to  the  prototype  the  Ark,  flyled  Berith,  they  are  per- 


I+  L.  41.  p.  1062. 
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feftly  applicable :  for  from  thence  thefe  happy  circumftances 
did  proceed.  He  feems  before,  when  he  defcribed  the  la¬ 
bour  of  Beroe,  to  have  alluded  to  the  earth  being  in  a  ftate 
of  impurity,  whofe  foulnefs  nothing  lefs  than  the  ocean  could: 
purge  away. 

25  Tj)  is  Mj(evo(jLevri- — - 

Q.ks&m  i/Toge  ^(svfjLOL  ’hsyuiov  IHTI  KOSMOT.- 

There  is  in  the  fame  poet  another  remarkable  allufion  to  the 
Mofaic  accounts  of  the  Deluge.  At  the  time  of  this  calamity 
the  earth  was  in  a  manner  reduced  to  its  chaotic  ftate  •  all 
the  elements  being  in  confufion.  The  Ark  providentially 
weathered  the  ftorm ;  and  got  rid  of  the  gloom,  with  which 
it  had  been  a  long  time  oppreffed..  At  laft  the  Dove  was 
fent  out,  which  returned  to  the  window  of  the  Ark,  and  was 
through  that  opening  taken  in.  All  this  we  find  mentioned 
in  the  hiftory  of  Beroe. 

16  n^wT»i  kvclvsy);  a.7rs<rsi(rcLTo  mm  ofjuxfrffly 
KAI  XAEOS  ZO^OESSAN  AHEXTmEAIHE 
KAATIITPHN. 

27  UgooTY)  K mgiv  sisaro  <piho%eivu  'Grv7&t>m> 

E^  dChog. 

Loft  in  the  gloom  of  night  fad  Beroe  lay: 

But  foon  fhook  off  her  dark  Chaotic  veil, 

And  rofe  again  to  light.  She  firft  unbarr’d 

*5  L.  41.  p.  1062. 

16  JL.  41.  p.  1056,  1058, 

By  KvTrpis  is  meant  Venus,  Qivci ?,  the  fame  as  the  Dove.  . 

9  *  Her 
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Her  friendly  window  to  the  aufpicious  Dove 
Returnino;  from  the  fea. 

O 

Nonnus  was  a  native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Dio- 
nuhaca  of  this  poet  are  a  rhapfody  compiled  from  hierogly- 
phical  defcriptions :  alfo  from  tranflations  of  ancient  hymns 
of  that  country.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  he  has  taken  and 
dreffed  up  in  the  Grecian  tafte ;  but  without  any  fyftem, 
or  method.  Some  of  the  original  Egyptian  expreffions  are 
to  be  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  his  reprefentations.  The 
purport  of  thefe  he  did  not  precifely  know ;  yet  he  has  faith¬ 
fully  retained  them ;  and  they  fometimes  contain  matter  of 
28  moment. 

There  are  fome  other  verfes  of  this  poet,  of  which  I  mull 
here  make  mention,  as  they  contain  an  addrefs  to  Venus 
Cuthereia,  who  role  from  the  fea :  and  have  many  alluhons 
to  the  Noachic  Dove,  to  the  new  birth  of  the  world,  and  the 
renovation  of  time  and  feafons. 

??  ‘P igu,  (£  18  K vQegeict,  fvroriroge,  (jlouol  ysvsQ Xqg, 

EAIII2  OAOT  KOSMOIO,  7 er\g  V7ro  vsvfMOLTi  (Zzhrjs 
A  Mouse;  KAa©OT2I  nOATTPOnA  NHMATA 
MOIPAI* 

E igopevri  9*(T7n£s,  mi  oog  (Ziotoio 

*£ l g  Tgo<pog  A dcuoLTow,  oog  uvy^ovog  jqA iki  Ko<rfJt,w> 

E msy  Tin  'UTToKeocv  ktX. 

1?  Such  are  ycXvrpm  ;^a£os,  'mtTv'ku.  S'tx.rig,  rpo7ns}  wcc  Srio-ym^  i%ui  x.o<ry.u, 

/S/a,  AeAs/^.ej/05  o^yscat  Srzaywv. 
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We  find,  that  the  thread  of  life  had  been  interrupted  ;  but 
from  the  appearance  of  Venus,  the  Dove,  it  was  renewed  by 
the  Fates,  and  carried  on  as  before.  They  are  the  words  of 
Harmonia  to  Venus,  wherein  among  other  things  die  is  in¬ 
quiring,  in  what  place  ^equity  refided  ;  and  whether  Beroe 
was  not  the  feat  of  juftice. 

Root  of  all  life,  great  vegetative  Pow’r, 

The  world’s  late  confolation,  by  thy  hand 

All  things  were  brought  to  light ;  and  at  thy  word 

The  Fates  renew’d  their  long  negledted  toil. 

Oh  !  tell  me,  for  thou  know’fl :  thy  foftering  care 
Saved  the  great  founders  of  the  human  race 
Amid  the  wreck  of  nature  :  Power  fupreme. 

Say,  in  what  favourite  fpot,  what  happy  clime, 

Has  Juftice  fix’d  her  feat  ?  To  thee  I  fue, 

To  thee,  coeval  with  the  mundane  frame. 

The  ancients  were  in  general  material ids,  and  thought  the 
world  eternal.  But  the  mundane  fyftem,  or  at  lead:  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  they  fuppofed  to  commence  from  the  Deluge. 
This,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  was  their  ultimate :  and  the 
firft  idolatry  next  to  Zabaifm  feems  to  have  been  founded 
upon  traditions  of  this  event.  It  confided  in  the  worfhip  of 
the  Arkite  Deity  under  the  fymbol  of  a  Dove,  called  Cupris, 
Ionah,  Oinas,  Venus.  Of  this  Epicharmus  very  truly  takes 
notice  in  fpeaking  of  the  worfhip  in  the  fird:  ages. 

30  OvSs  rig  y\v  Ksmmv  Agw  &£0£,  wfe  xuSoipog, 


30  Athenasus.  L.  12.  p.  510. 
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Ov$e  Zevg  (Zcantevg,  ovh  Kgovog,  ovfe  Hogrsi^v, 

AA Act  K vftgig  fiatriXeia.  /crA. 

People  knew  not  yet 
The  God  of  armies,  nor  the  din  of  war. 

Jove,  and  his  lire,  and  he  who  rules  the  main, 

Did  not  exift :  no  Deity  was  own’d, 

Save  Cupris,  Queen  of  Heaven. 

The  perfons  however,  who  were  ftyled  Baalim,  had  a  great 
regard  paid  to  their  memory,  which  at  laft  degenerated  into 
a  mod;  idolatrous  veneration. 


•  >. 


VARIOUS 
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VARIOUS  TYPES. 

SEIRA,  CUPSELIS,  MELITTA,  RHOIA, 
RIMMON,  SIDE,  MACON  :  alfo  of  SCU- 
PHOS,  HIPPOS,  and  the  facred  Conteft. 


AS  all  the  great  occurrences  of  old  were  reprefented  by 
hieroglyphics ;  and  as  thefe  were  at  times  varioufly 
exhibited  ;  we  may  in  confequence  of  it  perceive  many  dif¬ 
ferent  emblems,  which  manifeflly  relate  to  the  fame  hiftory. 
The  Ark  in  particular  was  defcribed  under  various  fymbols  : 
and  there  is  a  fragment  of  the  Orphic  poetry,  quoted  by  Na¬ 
talis  Comes,  where  it  is  fpoken  of  as  an  hive,  and  called 
Seira,  or  the  hive  of  V enus . 

1  'TjU-ygOjU-sv  Xeigw  /uroXmvv[jLov  Apgoysvsting, 

Kca  'snjyijv  (JisyaAriv  (ZatrihYiioi/,  r\$  avo  'arctnsg 
aSclvoltoi,  'urrsgosrtsg,  aj'g6Xapj0,av  EgooTsg. 

Let  us  celebrate  the  hive  of  V enus ,  who  rofe  from  the  fea  :  that 
hive  of  many  names :  the  mighty  fount ain,  from  whence  all 


*  L.  6.  p.  313. 
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kings  are  defcended ;  from  whence  all  the  wmged  and  immortal 
Loves  were  again  produced.  Some  interpret  XeigOLy  Seira,  a 
chain  ;  becaufe  it  fo  occurs  in  the  common  acceptation  :  and 
many  of  the  ancients  allude  to  this  biflory  under  a  myfle- 
rious  notion  of  a  chain.  It  certainly  has  this  fignification :: 
but  the  context  in  thefe  verfes  fhews  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
flood  fo  here.  We  learn  from  Hefychius,  that  Seira  among 
other  interpretations  fignified  Melitta,  a  bee  ;  alfo  an  hivey  or 
houfe  of  Melitta :  Xeigot,,  MsTurra,  ij  [jlsTuttyis  oixog.  Such  is 
the  fenfe  of  it  in  this  paffage  :  and  the  Ark  was  thus  repre- 
fented  in  the  ancient  mythology,  as  being  the  receptacle, 
from  whence  ifTued  that  fwarm,  by  which  the  world  was 
peopled.  It  was  therefore  truly  flyled  •mnjyyjy  the  fountain , 
W  OL7to  'UTcmsg-  olv£$\ol$y\<tolv  EgMTSS  ;  from  wheitce  the  Loves ,  by 
which  is  meant  the  Ionim,  were  again  produced ;  all  the  fup- 
pofed  fons  of  Eros  and  Ionah,  who  had  been  in  a  flate  of 
death.  The  Seira  is  the  fame  in  purport  as  Baris,  Theba, 
Cibotus,  Aren,  Larnax,  Boeotus  ;  and  hence  flyled  XeigOL 
'VToXvoj'JV^iog,  or  Seira  with  many  names. 

It  may  feem  flrange  that  the  Greeks  fhould  be  fa  ignorant 
in  refpedl  to  their  own  mythology :  yet  it  is  manifefl,  that 
they  were  greatly  miftaken.  Of  this  we  have  a  notable  in- 
fiance  in  the  term,  about  which  we  are  treating.  Both 
4  Theopompus  and  Hellanicus  thought  that  by  Seira  was 
meant  a  chain  :  and  as  the  ancient  name,  A KfJLOiVy  Acmon 
occurred  often  in  their  hiftory,  they  interpreted  this  an  anvil. 
In  confequence  of  which  they  defcribed  Ionah,  or  Juno,  as 

*  Fulgentii  Mytholog.  L.  i.  c.  z.  p.  63 q, 

bound 
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bound  with  fetters,  and  fufpended  between  heaven  and  earth, 
with  an  anvil  at  her  feet.  This  notion  is  as  old  as  3  Homer. 
Yet,  however  authorized  by  antiquity,  it  is  founded  on  a 
miftake :  and  we  may  be  affured,  that  by  Seira  was  meant  a 
hive  :  and  Acmon  was  a  title  given  to  the  Cyclopian  Deity, 
the  fame  as  Nilus,  Ouranus,  and  Oiiris ;  of  whom  I  have 
fpoken  +  before. 

From  what  has  preceded  we  may  perceive  that  Seira  was 
no  other  than  Damater,  the  fuppofed  mother  of  mankind  ; 
who  was  alfo  fly  led  Melitta,  and  Meliffa ;  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  Venus  of  the  eaft.  It  was  properly  a  facred  recep¬ 
tacle  :  whence  it  is  by  Plefychius  above  fpyled  MsKit]/]S  oixog, 
the  temple  or  houfe  of  Melitta.  This  Deity  was  the  fame  as 
Mylitta  of  the  Babylonians  and  Arabians,  who  is  mentioned 
by  5  Herodotus  as  enjoying  among  thofe  nations  joint  ho¬ 
nours  with  Dionufus.  The  priefts  of  the  Seira  were  called 
Melittas,  and  Meliffse,  from  this  Deity,  whom  they  worfftiped: 
and  the  votaries  in  general  had  that  appellation.  Many  co¬ 
lonies  went  abroad  under  this  appellation ;  and  may  be 
plainly  traced  in  different  parts  of  the  world  :  but  the  Gre¬ 
cians  have  fadl'y  confounded  the  hiftories,  where  they  are 
mentioned,  by  interpreting  Meliffas,  bees.  6  Philodratus  men¬ 
tions,  that,  when  the  Athenians  fent  their  Bril  colony  to  Io¬ 
nia,  the  mules  led  the  way  in  the  form  of  bees.  And  Hero- 

?  Iliad.  O.  v.  20.  Iliad.  ©.  v.  25. 

4  Vol.  1.  p.  514.  Acmon,  like  Almon,  related  properly  to  the  God  Lunus.  Ac- 
Mon  fignified  illuftris  Deus  Lunus ;  and  from  hence  came  the  connexion  between 
Acmon  and  Seira. 

s  L.  1.  c.  13 1.  c.  199. 

6  M ucrcx.1  riyxvTo  t a  ravTixu  iv  uS'ei  fAshiaauv.  Icon.  L.  2.  p.  793. 

dotus 
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dotus  fays,  that  all  the  northern  fide  of  the  Danube  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  7  bees.  When  the  fhepherd  Comatas  was  inclofed 
in  an  Ark,  8  bees  were  fuppofed  to  have  fed  him.  Jove  alfo 
upon  mount  Ida  was  faid  to  have  been  nourifhed  by  9  bees. 
When  the  temple  at  Delphi  was  a  fecond  time  eredted,  it 
was  built  by  bees ;  who  compofed  it  of  wax,  and  feathers, 
brought  by  Apollo  from  the  IO  Hyperboreans.  Such  are  the 
Grecian  accounts :  but  the  Meliffae,  thus  interpreted,  were 
certainly  priefls  and  priefleffes  of  the  Ark,  ftyled  Seira, 
Theba,  Selene,  and  D&mater.  When  Pindar  mentions  11  Ms- 
A shtpiSog  /ssAaJW,  the  voice  of  the  Delphic  Melijfa ;  the 
Scholiaft  tells  us,  that  the  Meliffae  were  the  priefteffes  of  Da- 
mater  ;  and  that,  according  to  fome  writers,  all  the  female 
attendants  of  that  Goddefs  were  fo  called.  And  he  further 
adds,  that  thefe  were  the  perfo7'is3  who  fir  ft  cultivated  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  and  taught  mankind  agriculture ;  by  which  they 
weaned  them  from  their  foul  and  unnatural 11  repafls.  Con¬ 
formably  to  this  we  learn  alfo  from  13  Porphyry,  that  the 
ancients  called  the  attendants  upon  Damater  Meliffae  ;  and 

7  Qp/viZi  heyucri,  M e/W<rai  xxT£%3ai  tx  To-tgxv  tb  I'Tpy.  L.  5.  c.  10. 

r  Theocrit.  Idyll.  7.  v.  81. 

9  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  v.  50. 

10  Paufan.  L.  10.  p.  810.  AevTepov  uiro  y.sXicarcav  rov  vxov. 

11  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  239.  MeA ivoxs  xvptccs  txs  tus  Atijumpos  Iepg/as  xtA.  The 
Scholiaft  upon  Theocritus  in  like  manner  fays,  txs  hxipxs  (or,  as  fome  read,  Ugetxs) 
avTVS  (flepcreipons)  xxi  Avparrpos  MeA/acas  KzysaQxi.  Idyll.  15.  v.  94. 

12  AAAwAotpa^/ar.  Ibid. 

Hr  %goi’os3  rwixx  (pw tbs  xtt  aAAj?Awr  /2/or  g i%ov  'XxpxoS'xxri,  xpnarauv  <fg  tcv  wt- 
tovx  qwTx  cfa/^g.  Ex  Sexto  Empirico  Orphica.  Vide  Fragmenta  Orphei  apud 
Gefner.  p.  378: 

'*  De  Antro  Nymphar.  p.  261.  c.  1.  K xi  txs  Adjust pos  iepeiou — MgA icrcxsoi  tux- 
A .xiQi  vkxAbv.  tb — MeA/croar  gxaA bv. 
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further  DsTujmjv  ts — MeXi(r<rcti/  exaKovv :  they  likewife  called  Se¬ 
lene  Melijfa.  From  hence,  I  think,  we  may  be  certain,  that 
by  Meliffa  was  meant  the  Deity  of  the  Ark  ;  which  was  re¬ 
presented  under  the  fymbol  of  Scira,  the  hive;  by  Hefychius 
rendered  MsKiTTr\g,  oiKog.  And  we  may  be  further  allured, 
that  all  thefe  fables  about  bees  related  to  colonies  of  the  Me- 
lilTeans ;  who  fettled  in  different  parts,  and  performed  all, 
that  is  mentioned.  At  the  fame  time  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  bee  was  an  hieroglyphic,  by  which  Melitta  was  de- 
fcribed  :  and  it  is  to  be  found  as  a  facred,  and  provincial, 
emblem  upon  coins,  which  were  ftruck  at  places,  where  Ihe 
-was  worfhiped.  But  the  Greeks  did  not  properly  diltin- 
guifh  between  the  original  and  the  fubflitute  :  and  from 
thence  thefe  miftakes  arofe.  The  Melilfas  were  certainly  fe¬ 
male  attendants  in  the  Arkite  temples,  who  ufed  to  ling  the 
facred  hymns.  Hence  Damater,  and  Perfephone  had  the 
title  of  MeKrtTOiSw  from  thefe  fongs  made  to  their  honour. 
Homer,  fpeaking  of  a  myfterious  grotto,  facred  to  the  nymphs 
in  Ithaca,  by  which  was  meant  an  ancient  Arkite  Petra, 
among  other  circumftances  mentions, 

5+  —  evdot,  <T  B7tsnoi  Ts^afEWoW/  MgAjcnm. 

Thefe  words  the  commentators  apply  literally  to  bees. 
But  the  whole  is  a  myftery,  which  probably  Homer  did  not 
underftand.  Thebotha,  ©»]Kw0a,  from  whence  the  ftrange 
word  Te0a<6W(T8ff,<  is  formed,  fignifies  the  Ark  ;  as  we  may 

OdylT.  N.  v.  106.  It  flood  in  the  harbour  facred  to  the  God  Phorcun. 

7  learn 
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learn  from  15  Clemens  Alexandrinus  :  and  the  terms  Tedou- 
SWcraT/  Ms7\kj‘(Tou  relate  to  a  temple,  where  the  Meliflte  of 
Damater  fang  hymns  in  memory  of  the  Ark  Theba,  called 
alfo  Thebotha. 

The  Ark  was  like  wife  ftyled  Cupfelis,  a  word  of 

the  fame  purport  as  Seira.  At  Corinth  was  a  family  named 
Cupfelidas,  who  were  originally  priefts  of  the  Ark  ;  and  who 
firfl  introduced  the  fymbolical  rites  of  it  into  that  city. 
Cupfelus,  the  father  of  Periander,  was  of  this  order :  upon 

which  account  Paufanias  fuppofes,  that  thefe  rites  com- 

** 

menced  with  16  him.  He  accordingly  attributes  to  him 
many  interefting  circumftances  of  ancient  hiftory,  to  which 
he  had  no  title.  But  Paufanias  lived  many  centuries  after 
the  father  of  Periander  ;  and  might  eahly  mifapply  this  hif- 
tory,  which  was  fo  much  prior  in  time.  The  perfon  alluded 
to  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  expofed  in  an  ark  upon  the 
waters,  and  miraculoufly  17  preferved.  This  Ark  was  called 
Cupfelis,  Ktn|/£A/£,  and  Ky\J/s?U]  ;  which  Hefychius  terms  a 
bee-hive,  'urXtxrov  ciyysiov  MeXiffoov f.  Mehi<r<ro- 

Qcltvou.  In  memory  of  the  perfon  preferved  it  was  ufual  to 
carry  machines  of  this  fort,  and  dedicate  them  in  different 
temples.  Paufanias  mentions  one,  which  had  been  made 
a  prefent  to  the  Deity  at  Olympia  by  the  people  of  18  Co¬ 
rinth.  It  had  an  infcription  in  ancient  characters,  which 

15  T r,v  KiQutov — QvCtoQa,  xaAyftsw.  Clemens.  Strom.  L.  5.  p.  6 67.  It  feems 
to  have  been  an  ancient  Chaldai’c  term. 

16  Tvs  fxtv  sTw  Giti'TVgia.s  hvex.cc  ts  Kwj'gAtf  t o  oltt  cloth  ysvcs  oi  ovoy.tx^oy.ivoi  Kvfs-. 
A iS'a.i  tvv  Xapvax.cc  a  OXopcmav  cLvsdeo-ar.  Paufan.  L,  5.  p.  419. 

*7  See  Chryfoftom.  Orat.  11.  p.  163. 

'8  Paufan.  L.  5.  p.  420. 
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were  written  both  from  the  right,  and  from  the  left,  after  the 
manner  called  /2s rgopuSov.  This  was  not  fafhioned  like  a 
hive,  though  ftyled  Cupfelis ;  but  was  in  the  fhape  of  an 
Ark,  or  box.  19  Tag  is  KoLgvoutctg  01  tots  skolXuv  K ogivOioi 
'Kvf'shag :  T*he  Corinthians  in  thofe  times  called  an  Ark,  or 
chejl ,  Cupfelis ;  which  alfo  fignified  an  hive.  This  machine 
was  made  of  cedar  ;  and  dedicated  on  account  of  the  great 
deliverance,  which  Cupfelus  had  experienced  from  the  wa¬ 
ters.  The  Corinthians  feem  to  have  preferved  many  memo¬ 
rials  of  this  event.  Palasmon  and  the  Dolphin,  and  the  ftory 
of  Arion,  have  both  the  fame  reference.  Palasmon  was  the 
fame  as  Dionufus,  the  fame  alfo  as  10  Hercules  :  of  which 
Hercules  the  Poets  mention  a  tradition  that  he  was  upon 
a  time  preferved  in  the  body  of  a  21  Cetus.  All  thefe  em¬ 
blematical  reprefentations  related  to  the  fame  great  event. 
As  the  Melittse  and  Meliffce  were  prieftefTes  of  Melitta ;  the 
Cupfelides  of  the  Cupfelis ;  fo  I  imagine  that  the  Seirenes 
were  prieftefTes  of  the  Seira,  called  Seiren  :  and  that  all  thefe 
terms  related  to  the  ark.  The  Seirenes,  'Esigwtg,  were  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  fongs ;  becaufe  they  were  of  the  fame  order 
as  the  MelifTas,  who  were  greatly  famed  for  their  harmony. 
We  have  feen  above,  that  when  the  MelifTe  conducted  a 
colony  to  Ionia,  they  were  efteemed  the  fame  as  the  22  Mufes. 

19  Paufan.  L.  5.  p.  420. 

s°  ricthuifjLtov,  'HpanArs.  Hefych. 

*’  Lycophron.  v.  33.  and  Scholia. 

**  The  Seirens  had  certainly  fome  relation  to  the  Ark  and  Dove.  Hence  at  Co- 
ronea  they  were  reprefented  upon  the  fame  ftatue  with  Juno.  Paufanias  fays,  that 
the  Goddefs  held  them  in  her  hand.  L.  9.  p.  778.  He  ftyles  it  a^aA y.a.  a^cuov. 
— T  tm  rri  Xftgwas. 
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I  have  mentioned,  that  the  Ark  was  looked  upon  as  the 
mother  of  mankind,  and  ftyled  Da  Mater  :  and  it  was  upon 
this  account  figured  under  the  femblance  of  a  pomegranate. 
This  fruit  was  named  Rhoia,  *P oiol  :  and  as  it  abounds  with 
feed,  it  was  thought  no  improper  emblem  of  the  Ark,  which 
contained  the  rudiments  of  the  future  world.  From  hence 
the  Deity  of  the  Ark  was  named  Rhoia,  which  fignified  a 
pomegranate,  and  was  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks.  The  an¬ 
cient  Perfians  ufed  to  have  a  pomegranate  carved  upon  the 
top  of  their  walkingfticks  and  23  fcepters :  undoubtedly  on 
account  of  its  being  a  facred  emblem.  What  is  alluded  to 
under  the  charadler  of  the  Goddefs  Rhoia,  or  Rhea,  is  very 
plain  from  her  imputed  attributes. 

14  *P eiYij  roi  NOEPI2N  MAKAPI2N  'urnyri  T£y  por\  rs* 

II olptwv  yag  'orgcaTy  SvaoLpet  koXtoutiv  cupgafoig 
Ae%ctfj(,svv  ysvsctv  sm  'urea  'urgoy^ssi  Tgoj(a%<rciv. 

25  I Iotvcl  'Psa,  Svya,TY}g  'uroXvfjLogps  II gwToysmo, 

M Y\TY\§  (JLYjV  T£  ®swv,  t}3s  Svrfrw  av&goorftfv, 

E x6s,  fjLumig a  <ruTY\giog. 

The  Pomegranate  was  not  only  called  Rhoia,  and  Rhea, 
but  alfo  Rimmon.  26  Rimmon  lingua  fancta  malum  puni- 
cum  fignificat,  et  Venerem  denotari  putat  N.  Serrarius.  It 
was  reverenced  under  this  name  in  Syria :  and  was  held  fa¬ 
cred  in  Egypt.  Achilles  Tatius  mentions  an  ancient  temple 

15  Herodotus.  L.  1.  c.  195. 

14  Orphic.  Frag.  34.  p.  395. 

15  Orphic.  Hymn.  13.  p.  204. 

*6  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt.  2.  p.  254. 
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at  Pelufium,  in  which  was  a  ftatue  of  the  Deity,  flyled  Zeus 
Cafius,  holding  this  27  myfterious  fruit  in  his  hand.  We 
may  from  hence  infer,  that  he  was  upon  Mount  Callus  wor- 
Ihiped  in  the  fame  attitude  :  and  the  God  Rimmon,  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  28  facred  writers,  was  probably  reprefented  in 
the  like  manner.  Peter  Texeira  in  his  travels  through  Me- 
fopotamia  mentions  his  coming  to  two  round  mounts  not  far 
from  Ana  upon  the  Euphrates.  They  were  called  by  the 
natives  Ruman  hen;  which,  he  fays,  fignified  the  two29  pome¬ 
granates.  It  was  probably  their  ancient  name,  the  fame  as 
Rimmon ;  and  had  been  given  of  old  upon  account  of  the 
worlhip  there  obferved.  He  faw  two  others  of  the  fame 
figure  at  no  great  diftance. 

Another  name  for  the  Pomegranate  was  30  Side:  of  which 
name  there  was  a  city  in  Pamphylia.  This  place  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  fo  denominated  from  the  rites  of  the  Ark,  and 
the  worfhip  of  the  Dove,  Dione ;  whofe  myfteries  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  rites  of  fire.  The  city  was  fituated 
upon  a  branch  of  that  vaft  ridge  called  Taurus  :  and  its  hif- 
tory  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  Poet  Feftus  Avienus. 

47  at  «fe  rnv  xai  i%ti  clvta.  Tm  S'e  'Poixs  6  Xoyos  nv~i- 

xos.  Achilles  Tatius.  L.  3.  p.  1 67. 

sS  2  Kings,  c.  5.  v.  18.  There  were  many  places  in  Syria  and  Canaan,  which 
feem  to  have  been  denominated  from  this  hieroglyphic.  Mention  is  made  in  Jo- 
fhua  of  the  city  Rimmon  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  We  alfo  read  of  En-Rimmon, 
Gath-Rimmon,  and  the  mourning  of  Hadad-Rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo. 
See  Jolh.  c.  19.  v.  7.  Nehemiah.  c.  11.  v.  29.  Jofh.  c.  19.  v.  45.  Zachariah. 
c.  12.  v.  1 1. 

19  Texeira’s  Travels,  c.  9. 

J0  'Oz.if at ,  p oica .  Hefych. 
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31  Surgunt  ibi  culmina  Tauri 
Pamphyliae  in  fines ;  hoc  idem  Cragus  habetur 
Nomine  Tub  gentis :  prope  celfam  furgit  in  arcem 
Prifca  Side  :  fomes  calidis  adoletur  in  aris 
Saepe  Dionaeze  Veneri. 

The  Boeotians  retained  this  ancient  name,  and  called  a  pome¬ 
granate  Side,  as  we  learn  from  Agatharchides.  3i  Xiiccg  is — 
Tag  'Poiag  mhz<n  B oiwtoi.  They  had  alio  an 33  aquatic,  which 
from  its  refemblance  they  called  by  the  fame  name.  There 
was  likewife  a  city  in  Boeotia  named  Side;  probably  founded, 
and  denominated  by  the  ancient  Cadmians,  from  their  wor- 
fhip.  It  was  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Side,  the  daughter 
of  Danaus ;  which  hiftory  may  be  in  great  meafure  true  :  for 
by  a  daughter  of  Danaus  is  meant  a  priefiefs  of  Da  Naus, 
the  Ark,  the  fame  as  Da  Mater.  There  is  a  hifiory  men¬ 
tioned  by  Arnobius  of  a  king’s  daughter  in  Phrygia,  named 
Nana  ;  who  lived  near  the  mountain,  where  Deucalion  was 
fuppofed  after  the  Deluge  to  have  landed.  She  is  faid  to 
have  found  a  pomegranate,  which  fhe  put  into  her  bofom, 
and  by  its  influence  became  with  child.  Her  father  fhut  her 
•up  with  an  intent  to  deftroy  her  :  but  during  her  confine¬ 
ment  fhe  produced  Atis,  or  Attis  ;  the  perfon>  who  firft  in- 
ftituted  the  facred  rites  of  Rhea,  and  Cubele,  and  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fame  as  Apollo.  Paufanias  has  a  fiory 
fomewhat  fimilar,  but  with  many  additional  circumftances  ; 


31  V.  IOI2. 

3i  Athenseus.  L.  14.  p.  650. 

33  tyvTov  oy.oiov 'Fota.  Athenasus  ibid. 
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from  all  which  we  may  perceive  that  it  was  an  ancient 
H  tradition,  and  related  to  an  hifbory  of  confequence  ;  but 
taken  from  fome  allegorical  defcription,  when  the  terms  were 
imperfectly  35  underftood.  In  many  countries,  where  the 
people  were  unacquainted  with  the  Rhoia,  they  made  ufe  of 
the  36  Poppy  for  the  fame  emblem  :  and  it  is  accordingly 
found  with  ears  of  wheat,  and  other  fymbols,  upon  coins  and 
marbles,  where  Juno,  Venus,  Mithras,  and  other  Deities  are 
commemorated.  To  whom  it  originally  related  may  be 
known  from  its  name.  The  Poppy  was  by  the  ancient  Do¬ 
rians  ftyled  Moikoov,  Macon.  Now  Ma,  and  Mas,  among  the 
Amonians  lignined  water,  and  with  fome  latitude  the  fea. 
Ma-Con  denoted  the  Deity  worfhiped  under  the  name  of 
Pofeidon  ;  and  fignified  Marinus  Deus,  live  Rex  aquarum. 
The  fruit  was  denominated  from  the  God,  to  whom  it  was 
facred.  It  is  obfervable  that  Feftus  Avienus,  in  the  pafTage 
above  ftyles  the  city  in  Pamphylia  prifca  Side.  This  is  a 
tranflation  of  the  Greek  word  •  which  term  in  this 

place,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  did  not,  I  imagine,  relate 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  city  :  for  it  was  probably,  not  fo  an¬ 
cient  as  Tarfus,  or  Sidon,  or  as  many  cities  in  the  eaff.  But 
by  Archaia  Side  was  meant  the  Arkite  city,,  Area,  Areas, 

H  Arnobius.  L.  5.  p.  158.  Paufan.  L.  7.  p.  §66,. 

55  Nana  feems  to  be  a  miftake  for  Nana:  though  the  Patriarch  does  appear  to 
be  fometimes  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Nun,  which  is  not  much  unlike  Nana. 
Epiphanius  mentions  fome  heretics,  who  worfhipped  IdabBaoth.  This  was  either 
a  place  or  a  machine,  where  the  holy  man  Nun  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  born 
under  the  femblance  of  a  ferpent.  See  Lilius  Gyrald.  Syntag.  1.  p.  72.  See  aifo 
Origen  contra  Celfum.  L.  6.  p.  294,  296. 

*5  See  Gruter.  Infcript.  p.  33.  n.  10.  Deo  Invicto  Mithras. 
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Argus,  all  fignified  the  Ark  :  and  Archaia  betokened  any 
thing,  that  had  a  relation  to  it.  But  as  the  Ark  and  Deluge 
were  of  the  higheft  antiquity  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  ; 
and  every  thing  was  deduced  from  that  period ;  Archaia 
from  hence  came  to  fignify  any  thing  very  ancient ;  and 
Archa,  A^a,  the  beginning.  As  Damater  was  the  fame  as 
Rhoia,  we  find,  that  the  pomegranate  was  the  only  fruit, 
which  did  not  appear  at  her  altar  in  37  Arcadia.  This,  I 
imagine,  was  owing  to  its  being  the  exprefs  emblem  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  too  myfterious  to  be  prefen  ted,  as  an  38  offering. 

Cubela  was  another  name  of  this  Deity,  who  is  mentioned 
as  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  She  had  on  her  head  a  tower  or 
city;  to  Ihew  that  all  nations  were  derived  from  her.  Cu- 
beba  was  the  fame  Deity;  or  rather,  they  were  both  places, 
where  thofe  Deities  were  worfhiped  :  for  places  were  con¬ 
tinually  fubftituted  for  Deities,  as  I  have  fhewn.  KyfisA cc 
is  Cu-Bela,  the  temple  of  Bela,  the  feminine  of  Belus,  a  title 
of  the  chief  Chaldaic  God :  and  Cu-Baba  is  the  temple  of 
Baba,  the  mother  of  the  infant  world,  the  fame  as  Rhoia 
and  Damater.  As  the  perfons  in  the  Ark  were  fuppofed  to 
return  by  a  renewal  of  life  to  a  fecond  date  of  childhood  : 
this  machine  was  on  that  account  ftyled  Cubaba,  or  the 
houfe  of  infants;  for  that  was  the  purport  of  Baba:  and, 
in  confequence  of  it,  39  (Zcc£ol£siv  to  Keyem, 

37  Afv^ov  aVaxT w  •zetAjjx  Po/a5.  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  676. 

38  See  Philoftratus.  Vita  Apollon.  L.  4.  c.  9.  'H  Po/a.  S'g  povn  (purov  tt) 

<pu£T a/.  The  Roia  is  a  plant  particularly  reared  in  honour  of  Juno.  The  myfterious 
purport  of  this  emblem  Paufanias  knew;  but  thought  it  too  facred  to  be  difclofed. 
T a  fJLtv  ur  gs  tw  cPoixv  (xToppcoTipos  yctg  e<?iv  0  Aoyos)  cKpeurOco  pot.  L.  2.  p.  148. 

39  Hefychius. 

babazein 
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babazein  among  the  Greeks  fignijied  to  fpeak  inarticulately  like 
children.  In  Syria,  where  the  Arkite  worfhip  was  particu¬ 
larly  maintained,  this  reputed  mother  of  mankind  was  wor- 
fhiped  under  the  name  of  Baba  or  Babia.  40  Bafia  Se  01 
mi  fjLoO\i$oi  01  bv  AoL(jLCL<rm,  ra  vsoyva,  mh%<ri  'arouStct,  uJi)  mi 
[JLeigCtKlCL,  CL7T0  TY\$  'WCtg  OLVTOig  VOfJufyfJLBVYlS,  41  Ba&a;  Ssh.  "The 
people  of  Syria ,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Damafcus ,  call  children  in 
their  infancy  Babia  ;  and  they  alfo  call  them  by  the  fatne  natne , 
when  they  are  fill  older .  ’They  are  fo  denominated  fro?n  Babia , 
who  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  efteemed  a  Goddefs.  Here  it 
was,  that  they  reverenced  the  Rhoia  and  Rimmon  ;  which 
were  emblems  of  the  fame  perfonage,  the  Rhea,  Cybele,  and 
42  Cybebe  of  the  Ionians.  All  the  coins  of  the  Ahatic  cities, 
where  thefe  traditions  prevailed,  have  on  their  reverfe  little 
emblematical  reprefentations,  which  allude  to  their  ancient 
rites  and  religion.  Hence,  in  the  coins  of  Syria,  we  find 
this  Goddefs  with  a  tower  upon  her  head,  fitting  upon  a 
rock  in  a  Hate  of  fecurity.  In  her  right  hand  fhe  holds  fome 
ears  of  corn,  to  denote  the  promife  of  plenty  and  return  of 
the  feafons ;  and  there  is  often  near  her  the  myftic  hive. 
At  fome  diftance  Hands  an  altar ;  and  over  her  head  a  bird. 
Below  at  her  feet  are  water,  and  waves,  and  a  perfon,  who 
feems  to  be  in  danger,  and  ready  to  fink.  There  is  a  coin 
to  this  purpofe  of  the  emprefs  Julia  Severa,  which  was  flruck 
at  Antioch  upon  the  Orontes.  Vaillant  and  other  learned 


40  Damafcius,  Vita  Ifidori,  apud  Photium.  c.  242.  p.  1043. 

41  BafctJ  'E^ori'ip  <rvy%u<ri$.  Hefych.  in  voce  Aycoi. 

41  KvGvGvi  v  P ea.  Horn.  OdyfT.  B.  Schol. 

Ku£fljcj-j  (K.v£/)£?7,  Albertus)  ymrip  tcov  Sscoy.  Hefychius. 
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antiquaries  fuppofe  the  water  to  relate  to  the  ftream,  which 
ran  by  the  city:  and  that  the  perfon  in  the  water  was  the 
Deity  of  the  river.  But  river  Gods  were  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  aged  perfons,  with  their  heads  crowned  with  fedge 
and  reeds  ;  and  in  a  very  different  attitude.  Befides,  if  this 
figure  related  to  the  Orontes,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  we 
find ;it  upon  coins  of  other  cities  at  a  diftance,  which  had  no 
connexion  with  that  river  ?  We  find  the  ftory  with  very  little 
variation  .upon  coins  of  Julia  Maefa.at  Edeffa ;  of  Severus  at 
Charrae ;  of  Gordian  at  Singara  ;  of  Barbia  Orbiana  at  Side  ; 
of  Philip  at  Nifibis ;  of  Alexander  Severus  at  Rhefain.  The 
hiftory  muft  have  been  general,  where  the  reprefentations 
were  fo  uniform  and  common.  It  was  undoubtedly  taken 
from  the  religion  of  the  Syrians  and  Mefopotamians ;  and 
from  the  emblems  in  their  feveral  temples ;  all  which  related 
to  one  great  event.  In  fome  of  thefe  reprefentations  there  is 
clofe  by  this  towered  Goddefs  the  fymbolical  hive ;  which 
could  have  no  relation  to  the  Orontes. 

The  Patriarch  and  his  family,  when  they  came  from  their 
Pate  of  confinement,  muft  have  had  a  moft  dreary  profpeft 
from  the  mountain,  upon  which  the  ark  had  refted  :  and 
wherever  they  turned  their  eyes  could  -difcover  nothing  but 
a  ruined  world.  It  therefore  pleafed  God  to  immediately 
afford  them  fome  comfortable  promifes.  Among  other 
things  he  affured  them,  upon  an  altar  being  raifed,  and  a  fa- 
crifice  offered,  that  the  earth  fhould  be  no  more  accurfed  : 
that  43  feed  time  and  harveft,  cold  and  heat,  and  fummer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  fhould  not  ceafe :  and  as  a 


4J  Genefis.  c.  8.  v.  22. 
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a  teflimony  of  it,  he  placed  his  bow  in  the  cloud.  This  di¬ 
vine  hope,  fo  gracioufly  afforded  them,  was  afterwards  many 
ways  recorded  :  and  as  in  the  firff  ages  they  had  not  the  ufe 
of  letters,  they  commemorated  thefe  bleflings  in  their  rites ; 
and  defcribed  them  by  various  fymbols,  which  were  too  re¬ 
verentially  regarded.  Hence  Da  Mater  was  reprefented 
with  an  handful  of  ripe  corn  :  and  there  is  a  ftatue  of  her 
ftill  preferved,  under  the  charaffer  of  Divine  44  Hope,  fet  off 
with  many  of  the  emblems,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking. 
She  is  figured  as  a  beautiful  female  perfonage ;  and  has  a 
chaplet,  in  which  are  feen  ears  of  corn  like  rays.  Her 
right  hand  reclines  on  a  pillar  of  ftone ;  to  fhew  on  what 
good  balls  her  faith  is  founded.  In  her  left  are  fpikes  of 
corn  ;  and  on  each  fide  a  pomegranate.  Clofe  by  her  Hands 
the  Seira  or  Cupfelis,  that  myfterious  emblem,  in  the  ex- 
prefs  form  of  a  hive  :  out  of  the  top  of  which  there  arife 
corn  and  flowers,  to  denote  the  renewal  of  feafons,  and  pro- 
mife  of  plenty.  In  the  centre  of  thefe  fruits,  the  favourite 
emblem,  the  Rhoia  appears  again,  and  crowns  the  whole.  In 
one  corner  towards  the  upper  part  is  a  bale  of  goods,  bound 
up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  pradtifed,  when  people  are  going 
upon  a  courfe  of  travel ;  or  are  to  make  a  voyage  to  fome 
diftant  part  of  the  world. 

But  the  mofl  pleafing  emblem  among  the  Egyptians  was 
exhibited  under  the  character  of  Pfuche,  This  was 

originally  no  other  than  the  45  Aurelia,  or  butterfly :  but  in 

44  See  Gruter.  Spes  Divina.  Vol.  i.  p.  102. 

45  '^viujj.ex.t  xcu  £oov$icv  Hefych. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  d 
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aftertimes  was  reprefented  as  a  lovely  female  child  with  the 

beautiful  wings  of  that  infedt.  The  Aurelia,  after  its  firft 
flage  as  an  Eruca,  or  worm,  lies  for  a  feafon  in  a  manner 

dead  ;  and  is  inclofed  in  a  fort  of  a  coffin.  In  this  ftate  of 
darknefs  it  remains  all  the  winter  :  but  at  the  return  of  fpring 
it  burfts  its  bonds,  and  comes  out  with  new  life,  and  in  the 
moft  beautiful  attire.  The  Egyptians  thought  this  a  very 
proper  picture  of  the  foul  of  man,  and  of  the  immortality,  to 
which  it  afpired.  But  they  made  it  more  particularly  an  em¬ 
blem  of  Ofiris ;  who  having  been  confined  in  an  ark  or  coffin, 
and  in  a  flate  of  death,  at  laft  quitted  his  prifon,.  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  46  renewal  of  life..  This  circumftance  of  the  fecond 
birth  is  continually  defcribed  under  the  chara&er  of  Pfuche. 
And  as  the  whole  was  owing  to  divine  love,  of  which  Eros 
was  an  emblem,  we  find  this  perfon  often  introduced  as  a 
concomitant  of  Pfuche.  They  are  generally  defcribed  as 
accidentally  meeting,  and  enjoying  a  pleafing  interview ; 
which  is  attended  with  embraces  and  falutes,  and  every  mark 
of  reconciliation,  and  favour. 

From  this  union  of  divine  love,  and  the  foul,  the  ancients- 
dated  the  inflitution  of  marriage.  And  as  the  renewal  of 
mankind  commenced  from  their  iffiiing  to  light  from  the 
Ark,  and  from  the  gracious  promife  of  increafe  made  by  the 
Deity  upon  that  occafion  ;  they  thought  proper  to  affign  to 
lonah,  or  Juno,  that  emblem  of  Divine  Providence,  the  of¬ 
fice  of  prefiding  at  this  47  ceremony.  She  was  accordingly 

4'’  GvifiSo ?  ar'ct£;<ucn?,  acci  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  364. 

47  Junoni  ante  omnes,  cui  vincla  jugalia  curm.  dEneid.  L.  4.  v.  59.  Junonem-> 
que,  tens  quae  praefidet  alma  maritis.  Ovid.  Epift,  Phyllis  ad  Demoph, 
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ftyled  Fa^Afa,  Sofpita,  Domiduca,  Pronuba,  Lucina,  TI^o- 
yvLfJLSiOL)  Popu-lonia,  Mena,  Mater  Deum,  Ugodvgoua.  And 
among  the  Romans  the  month  denominated  from  her  was 
efteemed  the  mold  aufpicious  for  eipoufals. 

48  Tunc  mihi  pod;  facras  monftratur  Junius  idus, 

Utilis  et  nuptis,  utilis  atque  viris. 

Their  marriages  were  alfo  determined  by  the  moon  :  and 
in  the  judgment  of  Pindar,  the  bed:  feafon  was  at  the  49  full. 
But  according  to  the  more  ancient  opinion  the  fourth  day 
was  the  mod:  favourable,  when  the  moon  appeared  a  cref- 
cent :  which  day  of  the  moon  was  reputed  facred  both  to 
Hermes  and  Venus.  Hence  Hefiod  fays, 

50  Ev  Ss  TSTCtgTYi  [. JLK\vog  oiy&rdou  sg  oixov  glkoitiv. 

Remember  y  upon  the  fourth  of  the  month  you  are  to  lead  home 
the  woman ,  whom  you  have  efpoufed .  The  full  according  to 
this  Poet  was  of  all  the  molt  SI  unfortunate.  Through  the 
whole  ceremony  at  the  celebration  of  nuptials  there  were 
plain  allulions  to  the  fame  ancient  hiltory,  which  they  re- 
ligioudy  recorded.  The  Itate  of  darknefs,  the  uncovering 
of  the  Ark,  the  return  of  feafons,  the  promife  of  plenty, 
were  all  sz  commemorated.  To  Ionah  upon  thefe  occalions 
was  added  a  Genius,  called  Hymen  ;  the  purport  of  whole 

A%  Ovid.  Faft.  L.  6.  v.  223. 

Ifthm.  Ode  8.  p.  485.  tv  S'l^ofj.wiS'saai  St  lai reocci?. 

**  Opera  et  Dies.  v.  800. 

*'  Ibid.  v.  782. 

51  Hence  the  ceremonies  ftyled  a.7rox.Gt?iV7nripicz,  oTTnpiu. ,  A0 gnfAcncc,  the  bafket 
of  fruit,  the  cheft  of  flowers,  and  the  like. 

D  d  d  2 
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name  is  a  veil  or  53  covering.  In  the  hiftory  of  Hymen  they 
probably  referred  to  the  fame  object,  which  was  ftyled  svyiToav 
<&oii lYjTos,  the  covering  of  Phanes ;  from  whence  that  Deity 
after  a  ftate  of  concealment  was  at  laft  difengaged.  Saturn 
was  often  depi&ed  with  his  head  under  cover,  which  had  an 
allegorical  meaning.  Hymen  as  a  perfonage  was  the  God  of 
the  veil  ;  and  faid  to  have  been  an  55  Argive,  and  the  fon  of 
56  Liber,  the  fame  as  Dionufus :  though  many  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  the  fon  of  Magnes.  This  was  the  fame  as  Manes, 
the  lunar  God,  of  whom  we  have  fo  often  treated.  At  the 
celebration  of  nuptials  the  name  of  Hymen  was  continually 
echoed  :  at  the  fame  time  there  were  offerings  made  of  fruit, 
and  of  meal  ;  alfo  of  Sefamum,  and  57  poppies ;  which  cere¬ 
mony  was  called  5g  <rri[JL£iov,  the  fign.  Among  the  Romans  it 
was  ufual  to  fcatter  nuts,  and  to  invoke  a  Deity,  called  Tha- 
laffius.  Of  this  Catullus  takes  notice  in  his  addrefs  to  Man¬ 
lius,  where  he  tells  him, 

59  Satis  diu 

Lufifti  nucibus ;  lubet 
Jam  fervire  Thalaflio. 

5J  Yynv  a.7ro  vyevos-  Velum,  membrana,  Lexicographi.  'Yyevcod W,  Mtttov. 
Hefych. 

54  Apytna  xjTcovx,  »  tav  vetpeAtiv,  oti  ex.  tutvv  ex^pojoxei  0  Damafcius. 

Vide  Bentleii  Epift.  ad  Millium.  p.  3. 

55  'Yy.eva.ios,  Agyetos.  Scholia  in  Iliad.  2.  v.  493. 

56  See  Lilius  Gyraldus,  Synt.  3.  p.  132. 

47  Ariftoph.  Eipwn.  Schol.  v.  869.  The  bride  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  in 
which  were  poppies. 

58  T as  vvytpas  moots  tin  tgv  yayov  (pguyerpov  (pepeiv,  cnyetov.  Lex  Solonis. 

49  Epithalamium  Julia;,  v.  132. 
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The  Romans  did  not  know  the  purport  of  this  obfolete 
name  ;  as  may  be  feen  by  their  various  and  contradictory 
60  interpretations.  Thalaflius  was  the  God  of  the  fea,  the 
fame  as  Pofeidon  :  the  fame  alfo  as  Belus,  and  Zeus.  This 
is  evident  from  his  being  worfhiped  under  this  name  by  the 
Sidonians.  0aAacrcno£  Z svg  sv  ZiSoovi  TipcLTcti.  Thalath  ac¬ 
cording  to  61  Berofus  was  among  the  ancient  Chaldeans  the 
name  of  the  fea.  From  hence  came  Thalatta,  and  Thalafla 
of  the  Greeks-;  and  the  God  Thalaflius  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  the  celebration  of  nuptials  among  the 
Greeks,  after  they  had  facrificed  to  the  Gods,  and  appeafed 
the  Daemons,  a  youth  was  introduced  with  a  cheft  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  who  repeated  the  very  fame  words,  which  were  ufed  at 
the  myfteries,  E tpvyov  kodcov,  svgov  apsivov :  I  have  efcaped  an 
evil ;  and  I  have  met  with  a  more  fortunate  lot.  Thefe  words 
could  not  be  applicable  to  the  bride.  The  quitting  the  ftate 
of  virginity  could  not  well  be  called  efeaping  an  evil.  The 
expreflion  would  befldes  be  premature.  The  words  fhould 
at  this  rate  have  been  repeated  by  the  bride  herlelf,  and  at 
her  quitting  her  chamber  :  not  previoufly  to  her  going  into 
it :  for  as  yet  the  marriage  was  incompleat,  and  her  con¬ 
dition  unaltered.  And  we  may  be  allured  from  the  words 

60  Plutarch,  in  Romulo.  Livius.  L.  1.  c.  9. 

Varro  deduces  it  from  Talaron,  fignum  lanificii.  See  Pompeius  Feftus.  That 
the  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  purport  is  plain  from  the  queftion  of  Plutarch,  in 
another  place.  Atari  0  '5roAu6/ii/AAwTos  aS'erai  TaAa<ncs  ev  rois  yafxoii  Qusft. 
Romance.  p.  271.  It  was  more  commonly  rendered  Thalaflius,  and  Thalaflio. 

61  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  6.  To  XaA<fai‘<p  GaAarO — rEAA«w<p  y.e^^tivevea^ou  Sa- 

A  OLCTGOt. 
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being  ufed  at  the  myfleries,  that  they  alluded  to  an  ancient 
piece  of  mythology  ;  and  not  to  any  thing  new. 

The  two  birds,  which  were  introduced  fy mbolically  upon 
thefe  occafions,  were  the  Raven  and  the  Dove.  The  hifiiory 
of  the  latter  is  well  known.  In  refpedt  to  the  former,  many 
have  thought  it  a  bird  of  ill  omen  ;  and  it  has  been  faid, 
that  the  very  croaking  of  the  Raven  would  put  a  flop  to  the 
procefs  of  matrimony.  Yet  we  may  be  allured,  that  there 
were  times,  when  it  was  otherwife  efteemed.  And  we  are 
told  by  dElian,  6i  sv  roig  yoifJLOig  peTa  tov  *T fjLsvouov  K oewry  kcl- 
7\ziv  :  that  at  nuptials  after  the  Hymeneal  hymn  . they  ufed  to 
invoke  the  Raven.  The  bird  was  alfo  many  times  intro^ 
duced,  and  fed  by  the  bride  ;  and  there  was  a  cuftomary 
fong  upon  the  occafion,  which  began  63  E tucogei,  ko^ol,  K0*wm\v  z 
Come,  young  woman,  feed  the  Raven.  The  treat  confided  of 
figs,  as  we  learn  from  fome  verfes  of  the  Poet  Phoenix  Colo- 
phonius  in  Athenaeus,  where  it  is  faid  of  the  bride,  64  Ka;  Tt 0 
K ogWYi  'UTctgOsvog  (psgsi  trvm,  The  young  Lady  is  now  carrying 
fgs  to  the  Raven .  This  ceremony  was  doubtlefs  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  tradition,  that  the  Raven  upon  a  time  was  fent 
by  Apollo  upon  a  meflage ;  but  difappointed  him,  and  did 
not  return.  Inftead  of  fulfilling  his  orders  he  perched  upon 
a  65  fig-tree,  and  waited  till  the  fruit  was  ripe. 

6z  De  Animal.  L.  3.  c.  9. 

61  Horapollo.  L.  c.  8.  See  the  learned  notes  of  Johannes  Catiffinus  upon  this 
paffage. 

64  L.  8.  p.  359.  The  mythologifts  out  of  every  circumftance  and  tide  formed 
a  perfonage.  Hence  Paufanias  fpeaks  of  the  Raven  as  an  ancient  hero,  and  men¬ 
tions  his  family.  Kopcova  S'e  ytvovrou  K oca%,  xou  Acty.eS'cov.  L.  2.  p.  123. 

6s  Ovid.  Fall.  L.  2.  v.  255. 

In 
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In  fhort,  marriage  was  fuppofed  to  commence  at  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  world,  when  the  thread  of  man’s  life  was 
renewed.  To  this  event  mod:  of  the  Gentile  ceremonies 
66  related  :  and  as  they  reprefented  the  reconciliation  of  Di¬ 
vine  Love,  and  the  Soul,  under  the  femblance  of  an  inter¬ 
view,  and  union  3  they  made  it  the  prototype  of  their  nup¬ 
tial  rites.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  often  defcribed  as  a 
real  67  marriage  :  and  we  accordingly  find  in  ancient  fculp- 
ture  Eros  and  Pfuche  introduced  together  under  a  veil,  with 
the  myftic  dove  in  their  hands ;  and  thus  proceeding  to  the 
nuptial  bed.  To  this  they  are  conducted  by  Hymen  with* 
his  torch ;  and  with  all  the  other  emblems,  which  were 
ufual  upon  thefe  occafions.  There  have  probably  been 
many  reprefentations  of  this  hiftory;  but  there  is  one  parti¬ 
cularly  curious  both  for  workmanfhip,  and  defign.  It  is  an 
engraving  upon  a  fine  onyx  by  Tryphon  of  Athens ;  who  has 
defcribed  under  the  procefs  of  a  marriage  this  union  of  Eros, 
and  Pfuche. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Ofiris  was  the  fame  as  Orus. 
He  was  upon  this  account  called  the  elder  Orus,  0 
6W sgog  D^og :  and  Orus  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  ftyled  the  younger  Ofiris :  for  each  of  the  terms  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fame  perfon  in  a  different  Hate.  Plutarch  tells 

66  Hence  in  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  there  is  a  particular  addrefs,  that 
the  fpindle,  upon  which  this  thread  of.  life  was  enrolled,  might  run  again,  and  that  - 
the  Fates  would  renew  their  labour. 

Currite,  ducentes  lubtemina,  currite,  full.  Catullus,. 

67  See  Apuleius.  L.  6.  p.  194. 

68  Tov  Apangiv,  cr  A7roAAwrc£,  gv  kcu  rsrp€aCvT£pov  Clpov  evioi  x«A yo7.  Plut.  Ills 
et  Ofiris.  p.  355. 

us, 
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us,  that  the  Egyptians  looked  upon  Ofiris,  as  the  head,  or 
beginning ;  upon  Ifis,  as  the  receptacle  ;  and  eHeemed  Orus, 
as  the  completion,  and  69  perfection  of  the  whole.  Ifis  was 
called  the  treafury  of  nature,  the  nurfe  of  all  things,  the  houfe 
of  Orus,  in  which  Orus  was  70  preferred.  Both  Orus,  and 
Ofiris,  were  flyled  Heliadas ;  and  often  reprefented  as  the 
Sun  itfelf.  Hence  many  have  been  milled  ;  and  have  re¬ 
ferred,  what  has  been  faid  of  thefe  perfonages,  to  the  lumi¬ 
nary.  But  the  Egyptians  in  this  title  did  not  allude  to  the 
Sun,  but  to  a  perfon,  who  had  been  wonderfully  preferved ; 
as  appears  from  their  hieroglyphics.  When  they  would  de- 
fcribe  Helius,  fays  71  Porphyry,  they  reprefent  a  man  in  a 
float,  or  fhip,  which  is  fupported  by  a  crocodile.  Orus  is 
often  defcribed  as  Handing  upon  a  crocodile,  and  at  the 
fame  time  furrounded  with  other  fymbolical  reprefentations. 
For  as  the  Egyptians  in  their  rites  referred  to  a  perfon  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  midffc  of  waters ;  they  accordingly,  to  defcribe 
that  hiflory,  made  ufe  of  types,  which  had  fome  analogy, 
and  refemblance  to  fuch  prefervation.  Some  of  thefe  could 
fcarcely  be  called  fymbolical,  the  purport  was  fo  manifeH. 
Such  was  their  carrying  about  the  image  of  a  man  in  an 
ark  (sv  mKwtm),  who  appeared  to  be  72  dead  ;  and  who  after¬ 
wards  was  fuppofed  to  return  from  a  Hate  of  darknefs  to 

69  Tor  Oaipiv ,  ooi  ctwnv,  cTg  Iczr,  coi  v7roS'o%)ivi  t or  Se  Clpov ,  ccTrorsteatxcc. 

Ibid.  p.  374. 

70  I cnv — S'ex.Tixcv  'zo-otam  yeveatvs,  xaO o  tzGww,  xai  'Grozv$,%r;{.  Ibid.  p.  372. 

I<7/y,  ozxor  flpa  xoafjuov.  p.  374.  'K.oopa.v  yzvtatw 5,  Se ^ufASVtiv  Ibid. 

71  ‘HAzor  Se  attfJLeuvatri  'more  uev  Si  avQpu7rti  67 nCyCnxoios  ttrAoza  eiri  xpoKofetha 
xztfJLZvB.  Eufeb.  Prasp.  Evang.  L.  3.  p.  115. 

I1  EzJWW  avdgoo7rv  reOi’tixoTos  tv  KiSmtioj  ,srept(pepoju.evov.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  357. 

life. 
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73  life.  But  fuch  defcriptions  related  rather  to  their  cere¬ 
monies.  The  fimilitude,  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking,  is  to 
be  chiefly  obferved  in  their  hieroglyphics  and  fculptures. 
Thefe  will  generally  be  found  to  have  a  plain  analogy  with 
the  hiftory,  which  they  reprefent.  Hence  the  crocodile,, 
and  Hippopotamus,  were  emblems  of  the  Ark ;  becaufe  dur¬ 
ing  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  they  rofe  with  the  waters,  and 
were  fuperior  to  the  flood.  The  Lotus,  that  peculiar  plant 
of  the  Nile,  was  reverenced  upon  the  fame  74  account  :  and 
we  accordingly  find  a  frog  upon  the  Lotus  introduced  as  a 
facred  emblem  in  the  75  Bembine  table.  We  are  moreover 
told  by  Iamblichus,  that  the  figure  of  a  man  upon  this  plant 
in  the  midft  of  mud,  was  an  emblem  of  76  Helius.  This 
Philofopher,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  and  Porphyry,  imagined 
that  thefe  hiflories  related  to  the  real  Helius,  the  Sun  :  and 

1 

that  the  fymbols  of  Selene  had  the  like  reference  to  the 
Moon.  In  confequence  of  which  they  have  a  deal  of  refine¬ 
ment  about  a  moift  nature,  and  a  dry  :  and  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  prefiding  over  moift  fubftances,  and  watry  77  exhala¬ 
tions.  But  what  they  idly  fubtilize,  and  refine,  was  real. 
Both  Helius,  and  Selene,  were  names  given  to  objedts,  which 

73  T ov  Ocrigiv  g£  aVa  'r^otoctyivofxsvov.  Ibid.  p.  358. 

*Tov  Qoigtv  'urctpa.yeveaQa.i  (2otiQov  e£  aS'u.  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  jg. 

74  The  Egyptian  Priefts  ufed  to  crown  themlelves  with  the  Lotus.  Heliodorus, 

L.  10.  p.  457. 

75  Figure  GG.  Edit.  Amfterdam. 

76  Seft.  7.  p.  15 1.  Ssov  S7ri  Acoru. 

77  Thefe  notions  feem  to  have  been  firft  propagated  by  Archemachus  Eubo’icus. 
They  have  been  clofely  copied  by  Athanafius  Kircher  in  his  Myitagogia  Asgyptiaca, 
and  other  writings. 

Vol,  II.  E  e  e  were 
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were  immediately  connected  with  water  ;  even  with  the  ocean 
itfelf.  They  had  been  expofed  to  water,  and  preferved  in 
it :  and  to  this  their  real  hiftory  related.  The  Lotus  was 
made  an  emblem  of  their  prefervation  ;  becaufe  in  the 
greateft  inundations  of  the  Nile  its  broad  leaf  rifes  with  the 
Hood,  and  is  never  overwhelmed.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
Egyptians  placed  Helius  upon  the  Lotus  :  and  he  was  laid  to 
have  arifen  from  the  waters  upon  this  plant  in  the  form  of  a 
78  new-born  child.  This  could  have  no  relation  to  the  Sun: 
but  was  a  proper  pi&ure  of  Ofiris,  who  had  been  looked 
upon  as  loft,  but  returned  to  life  in  the  charafter  of  the  boy 
Orus.  Plutarch  ruins  a  plain  hiftory  by  refinement  ;  and  is 
at  the  expence  of  much  falfe  philofophy.  Do  notr  fays  he, 
imagine ,  that  the  Egyptians  fuppofed  the  Sun  to  arife  from  the 
Lotus  in  the  form  of  a  child .  No :  they  only  by  this  hierogly¬ 
phic  defcribed  his  being  rekindled  by  ?noift  ejfences  ;  and  J) hewed, 
how  his  fire  was  renewed  from  79  water.  This  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation  runs  through  the  whole  of  Plutarch’s  treatife  ;  and 
through  the  writings  of  all  thofe,  who  have  given  a  rationale 
of  the  Egyptian  rites,  and  mythology.  The  image  of  the 
moon,  which  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  was  only  ufed  as 
a  type,  they  confidered  as  a  reality  :  and  referred  the  hiftory, 
with  which  it  was  attended,  to  the  luminary  in  the  heavens. 
They  did  the  fame  by  the  term  Helius;  miftaking  a  title  for 
the  objecft,  from  whence  it  was  borrowed.  Hence  in  their 
explanations  they  have  difplayed  the  moft  profound  and  my- 

73  T ov  HA t'v  (x  A&JT8  a.vur%eiv  vtcyiXov.  Ifis  et  Ofir.  p.  355. 

79  7  -f]v  i £  vyctov  y&vo/ASvyv  avar^iv  a.ivmofA.ivoi.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  355. -et  paflim. 
'XtXwnv  yorifj.ov  to  £>»?,  xca  vygoToiov  t%Bcrccv.  p.  367. 
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fterious  abfurdity,  that  ever  human  imagination  conceived. 
Some  of  the  fathers  have  been  milled  by  thefe  authorities. 
Clemens  takes  notice,  that  the  Egyptians  defcribed  Helius  in 
a  £hip,  and  upon  a  crocodile  :  which,  he  thinks,  was  to  re- 
prefent  the  palfage  of  the  Sun  through  80  fweet,  and  moift 
air.  Eufebius  fays,  that  the  palfage  of  the  Sun  was  through 
good  potable  81  water,  which  was  denoted  by  the  crocodile. 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  too  good 
affronomers,  and  naturalifts,  to  have  entertained  any  fuch 
notions.  By  Helius  they  meant  a  perfon  fo  denominated  : 
and  the  Moon,  to  which  they  alluded,  was  M i)TY)g  XeXn]VH]  tx 
Ko(T|U,b,  the  reputed  mother  of  the  world,  as  Plutarch  con- 
felfes ;  which  character  cannot  be  made  in  any  degree  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  planet.  Selene  was  the  fame  as  Ills,  toko; 
:  the  fame  alfo  as  Rhea,  Vefta,  Cubele,  and  Da-Mater. 

The  crocodile  was  greatly  reverenced  by  the  s*  Egyptians ; 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  it  was  upon  account  of  their 
83  king  Menas  ;  the  fame,  who  at  other  times  is  called  Menes, 
and  Manes.  This  prince  had  been  in  great  danger  of  drown¬ 
ing  ;  but  was  wafted  through  the  waters  to  land  by  a  croco¬ 
dile.  In  memorial  of  this  he  founded  a  city,  which  was  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  event  the  city  of  the  crocodile.  This 
writer  fuppofes  Menas  to  have  really  reigned  over  the  Egyp- 

So  'Ot*  0  'HA<os  S'l  aiQep:s  y?vvx.eoy  Y.au  vyon  t W'mooiixv  'a. rais/xeroi  3  g vva  Tor 

L.  5.  p.  6 70. 

81  'Xv/j’.aivei  xpoKoJ'ethos  'gtotijjlov  vf'ciip,  ev  w  (pepeTco  0  'HA  10s.  Pnep.  Evan.  L.  3. 
p.  1 15.  Ay/\oi  Se  to  (jl6v  •zuAoiov  ryv  ev  vpycu  xivwiv.  Ibid. 

81  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  381.  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1165. 

85  L.  1.  p.  80. 
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tians,  becaufe  he  flood  at  the  head  of  their  genealogical  lift : 
and  he  further  imagines,  that  the  ftory  was  local ;  and  that 
the  event  happened  in  the  lake  Maeris.  But  Menas  the  fu- 
pofed  king  of  Egypt,  was  the  Deus  Lunus,  and  called  alfo 
Meen,  Mijv,  and  Man.  He  was  a  Deity  equally  known  to 
the  Perftans,  Lydians,  and  Cappodocians;  and  worfhiped  un¬ 
der  the  fame  title.  This  legend  about  a  crocodile  was  taken 
from  fome  fymbolical  reprefentation  in  the  city  of  the  fame 
name  ;  and  hence  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  Egypt. 
It  was  a  facred  hiftory,  like  that  of  Orus,  and  of  Helius, 
upon  a  crocodile  :  for  thefe  were  all  titles,  which  at  different 
times  were  conferred  upon  the  fame  perfonage,  and  related 
to  the  fame  event.  The  crocodile  had  many  names,  fuch  as 
8+Caimin,  85  Souchus, 86  Campfa.  This  laft  fignifded  an  ark,  or 
receptacle,  like  Aren,  Argus,  A OLgvafcy  Cibotus.  KaptJ/a, 
Campfa  is  ai2  ark ,  or  coffer ,  fays  Hefychius.  From  hence  I 
think  the  purport  of  the  hieroglyphic  may  be  proved.  The 
Tortoife  was  likewife  admitted  in  their  fymbolical  defcrip- 
tions ;  and  was  reprefented  as  the  fupport  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  notion  at  this  day  among  the  Brahmins  of  India  that  the 
earth  refts  upon  the  horns  of  an  ox,  or  cow.  And  when 
they  are  afked,  what  it  is  that  fupports  the  cow,  they  fay,, 
that  it  ftands  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoife.  The  Egyptians, 
ufed  to  place  this  emblem  upon  the  fhrines  of  Venus :  and 
the  fame  Goddefs  was  defcribed  by  the  people  of  Elis  with 

*4  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  374. 

S;  Damafcius  in  Vita,  Ifidori.  apud  Photium.  p.  1048. 
i(  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  6 g. 
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her  foot  upon  the  87  back  of  this  animal,  to  denote  her  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fea. 

Moft  of  the  Aquatics  of  the  Nile  were  efteemed  facred  : 
and  among  thefe  the  Faba  iEgyptiaca.  It  was  a  fpecies  of 
bean  ftyled  Colocafia  ;  and  was  reverenced  on  account  of  its 
fhape.  Nothing  can  more  refemble  a  boat,  than  the  pod  of 
the  common  bean  :  and  it  is  particularly  like  the  Navis  bi- 
prora,  or  facred  fhip  of  Ids.  The  Faba  iEgyptiaca  had  the 
like  appearance ;  and  this  perhaps  was  the  reafon  why  Py¬ 
thagoras  abstained  from  beans ;  for  his  whole  fyflem  feems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Egypt.  It  was  undoubtedly  on 
account  of  this  refemblance,  that  it  was  alfo  called  88  Cua- 
mon,  and  Cibotium,  from  Cibotus,  Ki^oorog,  a  boat.  Some 
fuppofe  it  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  Ciborium  ;  of  whofe 
fruit  they  made  cups  to  drink.  A  perfon  in  Athenaeum, 
fpeaking  of  fome  particular  cups,  fays,  that  they  were  called 
mivcpix,  or  fkiffs.  And  he  adds,  that  they  had  probably  this 
name  from  a  vegetable  in  Egypt,  called  89  Ciborium,  whofe 
fruit  was  like  a  boat.  Above  all  others  the  Nymphasum 
feems  to  have  been  regarded ;  which  is  reprefented  as  the 
flower  of  the  Lotus.  It  was  efteemed  a  facred  ornament  by 

*7  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  381.  Paufan.  L.  6.  p.  5x5.  Too  S'e  lAgco 
%tXuvr\f  (stQtViti. 

88  In  AEgypto  nobilifTima  eft  Colocafia,  quam  Cyamon  aliqui  vocant.  Plio. 

L.  21.  c.  20.  p.  248.  The  term  Cyamon  orCuamon,  from  whence  the  Greeks  bor¬ 
rowed  their  is  a  compound  of  Cu-Amon,  the  fhrine  of  Amon  :  fo  Cu-bela 

was  the  houfe  or  fhrine  of  Bela ;  Cu-baba,  the  houfe  of  Baba. 

89  K cli  Tcty^ct.  av  eni  rcc  Xsyofxevct  aKUtyia.  S'tcc.  to  xctTGottev  Hi  ^~svov  curw^Oa/,  r'cri 

rea.  Aiyu7TTicc  K iCeoptcc.  Athenaeus.  L.  11.  p.  477..  See  Diofcorides.  L.  2..  p.  97. 
Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1178. 

K iGcopwy  AiyuTTioy  ovojxa.  tin  'z&cmigiy.  Hefych.. 

the 
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the  priefls  :  and  we  find  it  continually  ufed  for  a  kind  of 
coronet  upon  the  figures  of  Orus,  when  he  is  defcribed  on 
the  Lotus.  It  is  alfo  to  be  feen  upon  the  heads  of  90  Ifis  and 
Ofiris  :  and  the  ferpents  91  Cnuphis  and  Thermuthis  are  ge¬ 
nerally  crowned  with  this  fiower.  Orus  is  fometimes  de¬ 
fcribed  ere<3:,  but  fwathed  in  bandages,  like  a  perfon  em¬ 
balmed.  In  his  hands  he  holds  fome  implements  of  art  : 
over  his  fhoulder  there  feems  to  be  the  figure  of  a  plough- 
jfhare  ;  and  upon  his  head  the  Nympnaeum. 

If  any  means  can  be  found  out  to  obtain  the  latent  pur¬ 
port  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  they  mu  ft  arife  from 
confidering  thefe  emblems  fingly,  and  obferving  their  par¬ 
ticular  fcope,  and  deftination.  When  vve  have  afcertained 
the  meaning  of  fome  individuals,  we  may  pofiibly  difcover 
their  drift,  when  confidered  collectively.  Thefe,  I  think, 
are  the  principles,  upon  which  we  muft  proceed :  but  after 
all  it  will  be  a  dark  refearch,  in  which  many  have  been  be¬ 
wildered.  There  are  authors,  who  mention  an  ancient  piece 
of  hieroglyphical  fculpture,  which  was  to  be  feen  in  the  city 
Sais  of  lower  Egypt.  It  confided  of  a  92  child,  and  an  old 
man  :  and  near  them  flood  an  Hawk.  After  thefe  a  Cetus, 
or  fea-fifii  :  and  laft  of  all  an  Hippopotamus.  93  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  mentions  the  fame  hiflory  :  but  fays,  that  it  was 
at  Diofpolis.  Inflead  of  the  river  horfe  he  introduces  a  cro- 

i  A  ,j  f  j 

93  See  Spanheim  de  Ufu  et  Pneftant.  Num.  Antiq.  Vol.  1.  p.  302,  303. 

91  Ibid. 

9*  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  363. 

See  Pierius  Valerianus.  L.  31.  c.  6.  Pie  interprets  it  nafcimur,  fenefcimus :  vi- 
vimus,  morimur :  naturae  diflidio. 

9?  L.  5.  p.  670. 
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codile,  which  he  fays  was  an  emblem  of  impudence.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  Hippopotamus,  and  Crocodile  were 
fymbols  of  the  fame  purport  ;  both  related  to  the  94  deluge  : 
and  however  the  Greeks  might  fometimes  reprefent  them, 
they  were  95  both  in  different  places  reverenced  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians.  The  interpretation  given  by  Clemens  is 
this.  All  ye,  who  are  juft  come  into  the  worlds  a?2d  all  ye , 
who  are  going  out ,  remember ,  that  God  hates  impudence .  As 
there  are  fo  many  crimes  of  high  moment,  which  demand 
animadverfion,  it  is  ftrange,  that  fo  folemn  a  caution  fhould 
be  given  merely  againfl:  impudence.  The  infcription  feems 
to  have  been  put  up  in  two  places :  one  of  which  was  the. 
temple  of  Ihs  at  Sais  ;  the  other  the  temple  at  Diofpolis, 
called  96  Theba.  Thefe  are  two  remarkable  places  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  one  would  imagine,  that  the  infcription 
fhould  contain  fame  memorial  of  more  confequence  ;  fome- 
thing,  which  had  a  reference  to  the  temples,  wherein  it  was 
found.  Were  I  to  attempt  the  deciphering  of  thefe  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  which  however  diverfified  fecm  to  amount  to  the 
fame  purport,  I  fhould  begin  from  right  to  left,  in  a  feries 
different  from  thofe,  who  have  gone  before  me.  I  find  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  order,  that  the  Hippopotamus,  and  Croco- 

94  The  Egyptians  oftentimes  under  the  character  of  Typhon  referred  to  the  de¬ 
luge  :  and  the  Hippopotamus  was  an  emblem  of  Typhon.  Plutarch.  Ifis  et  Ofiris. 
p.  363,  371.  The  fame  was  faid  of  the  Crocodile.  It  was  equally  a  fymbol  of 
Typhon,  and  the  deluge.  Plut.  ibid.  See  Jablonfki.  Pars  3.  p.  67. 

95  Herodotus.  L.  2.  c.  69.  71.  148.  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1165.  Plutarch.  Ifis  et 
Ofiris.  p.  362.  371. 

96  TuiSvSas  -x.au  CliocrTohiv  ti]v  ccvTiiv  v7rctc%eiv.  Diodor.  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  88.  04- 
£<x.s-—A.ioc7rohn'  'sjo're  y.Adwai.  Euftath.  in  Dionyf.  v.  24S. 
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dile,  ftand  firft :  and  then  the  Cetus.  Next  comes  the  figure 
of  the  facred  Hawk,  under  which  femblance  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  was  always  97  depicted  :  and  after  this  an  old  man, 
and  a  child.  It  may  feem  prefumptuous  to  pretend  to  in¬ 
terpret  what  was  a  fecret  two  thoufand  years  ago  :  I  fhall 
therefore  only  mention,  what  I  have  to  fay,  as  matter  of 
opinion.  The  reader  will  remember,  that  the  infcription 
was  in  the  temple  of  Ifis  at  Sa’is  ;  and  in  the  temple  ftyled 
Theba,  the  hiftory  of  which  I  have  given.  In  confequence 
of  this  my  conjectures  are,  that  it  fhould  be  read  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  As  the  Hippopotamus ,  or  Crocodile ,  furvives 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile ,  juft  fo  that  facred  receptacle ,  the 
Cetus ,  or  Ark ,  through  the  interpofition  of  Providence ,  wea¬ 
thered  the  Deluge  :  by  which  means  the  aged  Patriarch  efcaped , 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  life.  How  true  this  interpretation 
may  be,  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  :  it  certainly  correfponds 
with  the  hiftory  of  each  emblem,  as  they  have  been  fepa- 
rately  confidered  :  and  is  confonant  to  the  general  fcope  of 
the  rites,  and  mythology  of  Egypt.  What  is  ftill  more  to 
the  purpofe,  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  deftination  of  the 
two  temples,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  found  :  For  by 
Ifis  was  meant  a  facred  9?  receptacle,  as  I  have  fhewn  :  and 
Theba  is  literally  the  Ark.  The  temples  were  both  of  them 
built  in  memory  of  that  event,  which  the  hieroglyphic  feems 
to  defcribe. 

97  Qeov  (ifiXoy.2voi  aypowcu - ispaxct  pctfpaai.  Horapollo.  L.  i.  c.  6. 

Aeix.vvvTai—ru  'iegaxi  Suvccpuv,  xat  ap%nv.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  371.  O  Geos  ec?t 
xetycc Xyv  eyav  legccxos,  arw 5  g<p>'  0  'kt^&jtos  acpOapTos.  Zoroafter.  apud  Eufeb.  Pivep. 
Evan.  L.  1.  cap.  10.  p.  42.  L.  3.  c.  4.  p.  94. 

93  1(7/5 — 7 ottos  Qscov — virofoyr) — oixos  D.pa.  Plutarch,  fupra. 
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Of  the  S  C  Y  P  H  U  S. 

Oi  XiQivoi  KgoLTYigeg,  mi  oi  cLfJLtpitpogBig — A town:  trvfjfoXoi.  Porph. 
de  Nymph.  Antro.  p.  114. 

T  HAVE  taken  notice  of  the  facred  fhip  of  Egypt,  called 
Baris :  and  of  the  fliip  of  Ifis  at  Rome,  which  was  carried 
in  proceflion  upon  a  yearly  feftival.  There  feem  likewife  to 
have  been  facred  cups  in  the  form  of  boats,  called  Cymbia, 
and  Scyphi,  K yu&a,  kcu  Xkvqqi  ;  of  which  they  made  a  re¬ 
ligious  ufe  in  the  profecution  of  their  myfteries.  They  were 
alfo  introduced  at  feftivals,  and  upon  other  folemn  occa¬ 
sions.  It  is  faid  of  Perfeus,  that  he  introduced  in  Perils  the 
detectable  rites  of  the  Scyphus :  99  b$bi%b  Se  mi  rsg  Ylegtrotg 
rriv  r 'shsTr,v  rs  fjLVG'ctgx  mi  clSs^itx  %x.v<ps.  The  author  fays, 
that  they  were  firft  eftablifhed  by  Zeus,  who  was  called  Pecus. 
100  Eb]/£0£,  0  mi  Z svgi  sSiSol^bv  olvtov  'sr^otflsiv  mi  tbXsiv  rijy  pet- 
ysiciv  to  [Avrctgx  Xtcvpz,  i'dotj'ctg  clvtov  'urcmct.  ra  'ursgi  ctvrz  pv- 
$im  ’mi  cv<?<TB%r\  /urX(Mr,[JLCLTct.  Pecus ,  the  fame  as  Zeus ,  taught 
(Perfeus)  to  go  through  all  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  detefable 
Scyphus  or  boat :  having  initiated  him  in  all  the  jnyftery  and 
wickednefs  necejfary  to  that  purpofe.  It  is  faid  of  1  Hercules, 
that  he  traverled  a  vaft  fea  in  a  cup  or  Ikiff,  which  Nereus, 
or  Oceanus,  lent  him  for  his  prefervation.  This  Scyphus, 


99  Chron.  Pafchale.  p.  40. 

100  Chron.  Patch,  p.  38. 

'  Panyafis  and  Pherecydes.  Macrob.  Saturn.  L.  5.  c.  21.  p.  367. 

.Vol.  11.  f  f  f 
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it  Teems,  was  made  of  *  wood  ;  and  well  fecured  with  pitch,, 
to  preferve  it  from  decay.  There  were  many  cups  formed 
in  imitation  of  this  ancient  veffel ;  which  were  efteemed 
facred,  and  ufed  only  upon  particular  occafions.  That  they 
were  made  after  the  prototype,  in  the  fhape  of  a  boat  or 
fhip,  may  be  known  from  a  fragment  of  Menander,  which 
has  been  preferved  by  Athenaeus  from  the  play  called  Nau- 
clerus.  One  neighbour  tells  another,  that  Theophilus,  a 
common  friend,  is  returned  fafe  to  his  fon  ;  and  with  much 
good-nature  offers  to  treat  him  upon  this  joyful  occafionwith 
a  cup  of  wine. 

*  A.  II <T  syoo  (TQi  Tovfe  ’yj'VT&v  KoLp8a.gov. 

XT.  Tloiov  ^  A.  To  IIAOION.  gfs  ourdag,  ctQhie- 

A.  And  firfl  of  all  I  make  you  an  offer  to  partake  of  this  fine 
cup.  ST.  W hat  cup  f  A.  Why  this  boat :  do?i t  you  undeifiand 
mey  you  fimpleton  f — In  another  place  this  perfon  fpeaks  of 
the  fame 1 * *  4  fhip.  True ,  fays  he,  I  have  faved  it :  and  a  vioble 
fhip  it  is  :  the  very  fame ,  which  one  Callicles  a  filverfmith  built ; 
and  of  which  Euphranor  of  Thurium  (a  boon  companion)  has: 
oftentimes  the  fleer  age. 

Tr^  vavv  (rso'wordoti  pioi  Xsysig.  B.  Eywys  pir, 

T t]v  vavv  ezeivriv,  qv  S7toi^re  KaAAwA^s, 

- Ev<pgavc/)g  Ss  %v£egva  Q'sgio;. 

1  Servius  in  Virg.  fEneid.  L.  8.  v.  278.  Apollodorus.  L.  2.p.  100.  See  Athe- 

nceus.  L.  11.  p.  469.  By  fome  it  was  faid  to  have  been  the  cup  of  Nereus :  by 
others  of  Oceanus.  Ibid. 

5  Athenteus.  L.  12.  p.  474.  Menandri  Frag.  Amftelod.  1709.  p.  130. 

4  Ibid. 
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What  was  alluded  to  by  cups  of  this  particular  form  may,  I 
think,  be  inferred  from  their  invoking  upon  thefe  occahons 
Zeus  the  faviour  and  deliverer.  In  a  fragment  of  Anti- 
phanes  there  is  a  defeription  of  a  merry-making,  when  the 
Deity  is  fpoken  of  under  that  title. 

5  'A gfioiiog  sxa.\8LToy  Ylouc/.v  yjfsro, 

M eyoAw  AI02  2QTHPOS  AKATON  nge  rig. 

‘ The  name  of  Harmodius  was  remembered :  they  ft  ruck  up  a 
Pecan  :  and  o?te  jolly  fellow  took  up  the  large  Lowly  called  the 
jhip  of  Zeus  the  Preferver.  The  like  is  mentioned  with  much 
humour  from  a  fragment  of  the  comedian  Alexis : 

6  aAA*  S'yyjQV. 

A  igw  A  log  ye  r\ gi/Jg  Qsm 

©M]TW$.  iftOLVTM  YgWipLMTUXOQ  'UTOAV 
*0  Zevg ,  0  Xumjg.  E olv  syta  J/oppayw, 

OvS'ev  p*sh.5i  poi'  uno^ai  §appay. 

Fill  up  ;  fill  tip.  I  Jhall  empty  this  noble  veffel  to  Jupiter  So- 
ter.  Phis  Jupiter  the  preferver  is  in  my  opinion  the  mofl  bene¬ 
ficent  of  all  the  Gods.  If  I  bur  fly  I  don  t  care.  I  drink  with 
a  good  willy  attd  a  fafe  co?tfcience.  The  fame  author  in  an¬ 
other  place  tells  us,  that  the  perfon,  whom  the  Grecians  in¬ 
voked  after  *  fupper  by  the  title  of  Z svg  Xcar^y  Zeus  the  fa- 
vioury  was  no  other  than  Dionufus.  And  he  adds,  what 
points  out  the  perfon  more  particularly,  that  he  was  ftyled 

5  Athenxus.  L.  15.  p.  692. 

6  Athenxus.  L.  15.  p.  692.  The  paffage  is  faulty :  but  I  have  tried  to  amend  it. 

F  f  f  2  not 
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not  only  the  faviour,  but  7  rov  mi  ruv  0[J,£goov  ctg^yov,  the 
great  difpenfer  of  rains .  The  cups,  of  which  I  took  notice 
above,  were  often  referred  to  Hercules  ;  and  made  ufe  of  as 
Grace-cups,  where  particular  honour  was  intended.  It  is 
faid  of  b  Alexander,  that  at  the  feafi:  of  Thefialus  the  phy- 
fician,  before  he  had  finilhed  the  Scyphus  Herculeus,  he 
found  himfelf  on  a  fudden  ftruck,  as  it  were  with  a  dart, 
and  was  carried  off  half  dead.  The  Boeotians  had  a  great 
regard  for  them  ;  which  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  their  re¬ 
verence  to  the  9  hero  of  Thebes :  but  it  was  from  an  event 
far  more  ancient,  to  which  their  name  related.  The  10  Scy- 
phi,  and  Cymbia,  at  the  celebration  of  the  myfteries,  were  of 
the  fame  fafhion,  as  thofe  above. 

The  rites  of  the  Scyphus  undoubtedly  confifted  in  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Ark,  accompanied  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  Deluge.  It  was  the  cup,  we  find,  in  which 
11  Hercules  paffed  the  feas :  and  the  fame  hiftory  is  given  to 

Helius, 

7  Athenneus.  L.  1 5.  p.  675. 

8  Ibi,  nondurn  Herculis  Scypho  cpoto,  repente  velut  telo  confixus  ingemuir. 
Quint.  Curtius.  L.  10.  c.  4. 

Macrobius  of  Hercules  palling  the  ocean  in  a  great  Cup.  Ego  tamen  arbitror 
non  Poculo  Elerculem  maria  tranfvedtum,  fed  navigio,  cui  Scyphus  fuit  nomen. 
Saturnal.  L.  5.  c.  21.  p,  367. 

9  Athensus.  I,.  11.  p.  500.  Some  cups  made  of  wood  were  called  Tabretre. 
Ibid.  p.  506.  undoubtedly  fromTabet,  Area. 

10  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  names  Kustov,  'Xxvq.os,  Axaro^  Ta.Qa.na.)  $ao-«Ao?, 
KuTra,  TuaAo«,  rauAo<,  though  made  ufe  of  for  drinking  vefiels,  were  borrowed 
from  veflels  of  the  fea. 

"  Accounts  of  the  Scyphus  Herculeus  from  Athenasus.  Tltiaav^ot  tv  S'tvrepa) 
H  pax  Ac  1  as  to  S'tirat  tv  oj  .S'ltirXtvatv  0  Hpax/\vs  rov  Clxtavov  tivai  jxtv  (pncriv  HA<a* 
A aQtiv  cT s  avrov  reap’  Qxtav 8  Hpaxtea.  QtoxXvrot,  T  tv  S tvrtpco  'CLgcov  t7n  AsGtos 
<p))<jiv  avrov  la’rAtvcrat.  <$>epexuSyi  cfe  tv  ry  rpiry  roov  'I^optuv  njpoti7roov  vrepi  Clxe- 

ava 
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Helius,  who  is  faid  to  have  traverfed  the  ocean  in  the  fame 
vehicle.  There  are  fome  remarkable  verfes  of  Stefichorus 
upon  this  fubjedl:,  which  have  been  preferved  in  Athenseus. 

Ia  'A Xiog  S'  'YTTEgioviSccg 

Aenotg  eg  mtsSouvs  yg vreov , 

O S'  meotvoio  'ursgairccg 
Apixt}6’  isgocg  'Utoti  (ZevQeoi  vv/.rog  egefivoiffy 
n or l  {JLCLTSgCL,  KUglflOLVT  oChoyov, 

UcaSocg  t e  (piXsg*  O S'  eg  aA <rog  sSol 
Acupmiri  xoltcltkiov 
Ylo(T(ri  Ylcug  A  tog. 

’Twas  in  a  golden  Cup 
That  Helius  pafs’d,. 

Helius,  Hyperion’s  fon, 

O’  er  floods  and  oceans  wafted  far  away  ; 

To  Erebus  he  went,  and  the  fad  realms  of  night. 

His  aged  parent  there  he  found, 

And  the  kind  confort  of  his  better  days,, 

And  all  his  blooming  offspring. 

Then  to  the  facred  grove  he  fped, 

The  facred  grove  of  laurel.. 

ccvu  Turepifpepet— Oh  'HpaxAvs  sAxstoc/  stt  uvtov  t qv  to^ov,  ur,  fictAw.  ‘OS's  HAw; 
uraucraaBou  xeAsvei.  '0^£  Seiaai  •mccvti.  ‘HA<os  S'i  ctv ti  tst«  S'l^caaiv  ctv tm  to 
x.t.  A..  Ka;  ot£  yv.ev  tm  TcreA atysi^  flxeavos  Tcr€ipcofxsvog  ctvTS  xvfjictivei  to  S'iira.i  (fctv- 
t a£o /jlsv 05.  'OJe  To^eueiv  uvtov  fxtAAu'  xca  avTov  S  eiaa. s  Qxtctvos  Tvct'j'Ta.abcu  x&- 
Aeuei.  Athenasus.  L.  n.  p  469. 

”  Athenaeus.  L.11.  p.  469. 


Trrnox, 
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CJ  n  II  O  D,  or  the  Horse  of  Poseidon. 

"pROM  what  has  preceded,  we  may  perceive,  that  the 
1  Scyphus,  called  at  times  the  Cup  of  Hercules,  of  Ne- 
Teus,  of  Oceanus,  of  the  Sun,  was  no  other  than  the  Ark, 
reprefented  under  this  charatfleriftic.  It  was  defcribed  like- 
wife,  as  has  been  often  mentioned,  under  the  emblem  of  a 
large  fifli,  which  Pliny  terms  fabulofa  Ceto  :  and  from  this 
reprefentation,  fhips,  which  were  unweildy,  and  of  great 
burden,  were  often  called  Cetenas.  13  Ky)TY}VY] ,  'UTKoiov  fisya  ccg 
K Yftog.  I  cannot  help  furmiflng,  that  the  Horfe  of  Neptune, 

which  in  the  conteft  with  Minerva  'GTegi  yugag  he  was  faid 
to  have  produced,  was  a  miftaken  emblem  ;  and  that  the 
ancients  in  the  original  hiftory  did  not  refer  to  that  animal. 
What  the  'lT7ro£,  Hippus,  alluded  to  in  the  early  mythology 
was  certainly  a  float  or  I+  fhip,  the  fame  as  the  Ceto :  for  in 

13  Hefy chins. 

u  The  terms  "Imres  and  Nay;  are  mentioned  in  fuch  a. manner,  as  to  appear  in 
fome  degree  fynonymous.  Pamphos  introduces  them  in  this  manner  together  in 
fpeaking  of  Pofeidon, 

"ItTTTMV  TS  SwTVQ’X.,  vioov  T 

It  fliould  be  read 

'imreiuv  S's  dcoTnpa.,  vtwv  r  Sux.pti^s/xvoov : 

By  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  were  originally  meant  two  forts  of  veflels :  the  Hip- 
peia,  large,  unweildy,  floats,  the  fame  as  Kinrivcu-,  the  other,  more  regularly  decked 
fhips.  See  Paufan.  L.  7.  p.  57  7.  See  alfo  Homer’s  Hymn  us  notrudcuvx,  who 
exprefles  the  line  above 

' hnruv  tz  dpuiTYipx. 
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the  iiril  place  the  Ceto  was  denominated  Hippos  :  15  'jteoy, 
tov  [zsyxv  §cO\CL<j<nov  lyfvv :  by  Hippos  is  meant  that  huge  JiJh 
of  the  ocean  ;  i.  e.  the  Ceto  or  Whale.  Secondly,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  Hippos  was  certainly  called  Scaphius,* 
and  Scuphius,  %m<pio.g  mi  XzvQiog-,  as  we  find  by  the  Scho- 
liafl  upon  Lycophron.  It  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Colonus,  when  Neptune  was  aileep  or,  as 
others  tell  the  ilory,  when  the  two  Deities  difputed  about 
their  right  to  Attica :  16  'ursgi  rctg  'urergocg  ra  sv  a6v\vous  Ko- 
Agmb — I 7T7Tog'  Xxvpiog  efah&ev.  The  fame  is  mentioned  by 
the  Scholiail  upon  Pindar.  I  therefore  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  this  fuppofed  Horfe  of  Neptune,  as  it  has  fo  mani- 
£efb  a  relation  to  the  Ceto,  and  the  Scyphus,  muft  have  been 
an  emblem  of  the  like  purport :  and  that  it  had  originally  a 
reference  to  the  fame  hiftory,  to  which  the  Scyphus  and 
Ceto  related.  The  fable  of  the  Horfe  certainly  arofe  from  a 
mifprifion  of  terms ;  though  the  miilake  be  as  old  as  Homer. 
The  Goddefs  'Izrara,  Hippa,  reprefented  as  a  feminine,  is  the 
fame  as  Hippos,  and  relates  to  the  fame  hiftory.  She  is 
made  the  nurfe  or  fofler-mother  of  Dionufus ;  and  flyled  the 

15  Hefych.  This  '[Tnros  was  the  fame  as  the  feminine  Hippa,  ftyled  the  nurfe.- 
of  Bacchus. 

Orphic.  Hymn.  48.  cl7T7ra.v  B rpofpor. 

16  Lycophron.  Scholia,  v.  7 66. 

Tuque  O  cui  prima  furentem 

Fudit  Eq.uum  magno  tellus  percufla  tridenti.  Virg.  Georg.  L.  .1.  v.  12. 
Hence  Argos  'Imriov.  TlooeiS'ojv  ’Imriot.  One  of  the  three  Chaldaic  feminaries 
of  learning  was  Hipparene,  which  is  a  compound  of  Hippa- Arene,  and  relates,  as 
I  Ihould  imagine,  to  the  Ark,  Hippa- Aren,  pN.  Borfippa  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  probably  Baris-Hippa,  of  the  like  purport.  They  both  relate  to  the  fame  em¬ 
blem,  the  Area  jorrweHiis. 

foul 
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foul  of  the  world.  She  is  moreover  faid  to  have  received 
Dionufus,  who  from  her  had  a  fecond  birth  :  and  fhe  afiifted 
Jupiter  in  labour  :  17  'H  fxsv  yag  I Ttnct  78  'uranog  vtra  ^vyr\y 
mi  8TW  Z£/^Yl[JLSUiri  'UTCigCL  7W  @£OAoy« — VTFofs^STOLl  AlOVVtTQV. 
O  Ss  CtftQ  78  [JLY)g8  78  A 10$  'W’gO'TSKTlV  Big  0LVTY}V,  ilO  mi  <rvXhCL{JL~ 
£ctvs<&ou  mi  b r7roc  Ksysrou  tiktovti  Ah.  The  purport  of 
this  allegory  is  not  very  obfcure ;  and  will  be  illuftrated 
hereafter.  Dionufus  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  twice  born  ; 
and  thence  was  flyled  $iq>w\g.  Sometimes  the  intermediate 
ftate  is  taken  into  account  ;  and  he  is  reprefented  as  having 
experienced  three  different  lives  : 

lS  Ogyiov,  app/yroi/,  TgiQvsg,  xgvtpiov  A  log  sgiog. 

19  K/xAj^w  A lovvtrov,  sgi£go[jLovy  svcc^cc, 

Flgur oyovov,  $i<pvY),  rgiyoi/ov. 

His  laft  birth  was  from  Hippa,  at  which  time  nature  itfelf 
was  renewed. 

510  'HJs  'UTcOkiv  Yam  re,  mi  Qvgavov  svgvv  btiktsv, 

Hippa,  Big  qv  'UTgoorsitfiv  A lovvtrog,  was  certainly  the  Ark,  into 
which  the  Patriarch  retired  ;  and  from  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  releafed,  to  enjoy  a  new  life,  and  another  world. 
Hence  arofe  the  many  fy rnbols  of  an  Horfe.  Damater  near 
the  Olive  Mount  in  Arcadia  was  worfhiped  by  the  Phiga- 
lians  in  a  dark  cavern.  She  was  defcribed  as  a  11  woman, 

17  Proclus  in  Timaso.  2.  p.  124,  125.  See  p.  26.  of  this  volume. 

18  Orphic.  Hymn.  51. 

19  Orphic.  Hymn.  29. 

10  Verfus  Orphic,  ex  Proclo  in  Timasum.  3.  p.  137. 

21  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  686. 
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but  with  the  head  of  an  horfe,  and  hieroglyphical  reprefenta- 
tions  of  ferpents  and  other  animals.  She  fat  upon  a  rock, 
clothed  to  her  feet ;  with  a  dolphin  in  one  hand,  and  a  dove 
in  the  other.  Marus  Balus,  an  ancient  Deity  of  Italy  42  was 
reprefented  under  an  hieroglyphic,  as  a  perfon  with  the  face 
of  a  man  before,  and  of  a  horfe  behind,  and  was  faid  to  have 
lived  three  times.  The  hiftory  of  Pegafus,  the  winged 
horfe„  is  probably  of  the  fame  purport.  23  Palasphatus,  a  ju¬ 
dicious  writer,  interprets  it  fo ;  and  fuppofes  Pegafus  to  have 
been  nothing  elfe  but  a  fhip :  Ovo[jLOi  8'  rp  rw  'srA oicp  IlriyoLtroc. 
Arion,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  faved  by  a  Cetus,  or 
Dolphin,  feems  to  have  been  the  fifh  itfelf,  and  was  thence 
named  2+  Hippos.  This  Hippos  was  in  confequence  of  it 
faid  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Pofeidon  and  Da-mater. 
Some  gave  out,  that  Gaia,  the  Earth,  was  its  parent.  In  the 
accounts  given  by  the  Corinthians  of  Arion,  and  Palasmon, 
we  have  the  fame  Arkite  hiftory  varied,  and  referred  to  dif¬ 
ferent  a^ras.  Corinth  feems  to  have  abounded  with  Arkite 
*s  emblems  more  than  moft  places  in  Greece. 

11  iElian.  Var.  Hift.  L.  9.  c.  16.  Tpts  clttoQuvuv,  e€ico  tpis. 

15  Palasphat.  de  Bellerophonte.  p.  66. 

1+  'Itttto?  Apeicov.  Paufan.  L.  8.  p.  650.  Itttbs  syevM&e  FlccreiJ'ccv  A pium*  cpxcri, 
x.oii  Flnycxcrov.  Helychius. 

15  See  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  1 1 3.  raAwrsjs  a^aAjua  xca  ^raKa.'xcnr^  xtu 
eixcx.crfj.Bv oi  xA. 
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Of  the  SACRED  CONTEST. 

HIS  account  of  the  Hippos  may  ferve  to  decipher 
fome  other  mythological  traditions,  the  purport  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  made  known.  I  have  in  a  former 
part  fhewn,  that  the  hiftory  of  Deucalion,  and  of  the  appulfe 
of  the  Ark,  was  adopted  by  different  nations,  and  referred  to- 
their  own  country.  And  not  only  the  true  hiftory,  but  the 
metaphorical  account,  was  in  like  manner  retained,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to  different  places.  As  the  Ark  was  reprefented 
under  the  fymbol  of  Hippos,  and  was  preferved  from  the 
violence  of  the  fea  by  the  wifdom,  and  influence,  of  Provid¬ 
ence  ;  the  ancients  defcribed  this  hiftory  under  a  notion  of  a 
conteft,  wherein  Minerva  and  Neptune  were  engaged.  Each 
of  thefe  Deities,  it  feems,  laid  claim  to  a  region :  and  upon 
compromiling  the  difpute,  Minerva  is  faid  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  olive  tree  ;  and  Neptune  produced  a  horfe.  Some¬ 
times,  inftead  of  Minerva,  Juno  is  introduced  as  a  principal 
in  the  conteft.  Thefe  notions  arofe  from  emblematical  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  Deluge,  which  the  Grecians  had  received  by 
tradition  :  but  what  was  general,  they  limited,  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  particular  places. 

There  were  accounts  retained  by  the  people  of  Argos, 
concerning  a  Deluge  in  the  days  of  Inachus ;  but  they  did 
not  imagine  it  to  have  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  their 

own 
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own  country.  It  arofe  from  a  26  difpute  between  Neptune 
and  Juno  ;  who  contended  for  the  pofleftion  of  the  province, 
which  was  adjudged  by  Inachus  to  Juno.  There  was  a 
tradition  of  a  like  27  conteft,  and  between  the  fame  perfons, 
for  the  region  of  Mycene  ;  which  was  here  too  decided  in 
favour  of  the  fame  Goddefs.  The  people  of  Trcezen  had  a 
ftmilar  28  hiftory  concerning  their  territory :  but  the  difpute 
here  was  between  Neptune  and  Minerva ;  AQtivolv  mi  Horei- 
Soovcx.  ctfJL<pvr£riTr\<rou  'ursgi  rr\g  yueoLg.  The  natives  attributed 
to  each  a  fhare :  but  particularly  venerated  the  Goddefs, 
whom  they  ftyled  Minerva  TloXiag,  Polias.  At  Corinth  they 
had  the  like  hiftory;  where  Neptune  again  appears  the  ag- 
greftor  :  but  his  opponent  is  the  Sun.  Laftly,  we  read  of  a 
contention  for  the  land,  of  Attica  between  this  God  of  the 
Sea,  and  the  tutelary  Deity  Minerva :  which  29  Paufanias  ob- 
ferves  to  have  been  an  hiftory  nearly  parallel  to  that  at  Co¬ 
rinth.  T o$e  x  K ogivOioig  (jlovov  'uregi  Trig  yoogag  egw  ei^psi/ov, 

vXhcty  S QKSiy  A Sqvouoi  'UTguTQi  'OTegi  Trig'  AvnKi\g  £<rsyjohoyrr 

A syxTi  Ss  mi  01  K ogivOioi  Hocsifum  s?/Jsiv  H Kiu  'tfsgt 

r rtg  yr \g  sg  otfJt,<pi<rEriTri<Tiv'  Bgiageuv  Js  SioiAAolktyiv  ysveftou  <r<pi<riv. 
In  this  laft  difpute  about  Attica,  Minerva  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  advantage  ;  and  in  confequence  of  it  an  olive-tree  fprang 
up  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  at  the  fame  time  Nep- 

16  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  i6r. 

Kexpo'Y  0  S'lty’jrr, — H  t uv  ^re'jiv  xottrie,  Iloue.Ai'os  ytxi  AO >;ra~,  evri  KexpoTrcs  jj;j- 
tr:u5Txi  ‘EAAmct/  'rue 01  tjk  ^copxe.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  28.  L.  52. 

27  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  145. 

Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  18 1. 

19  Paufanias.  Corinth.  L.  2.  p.  112. 
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tune  produced  the  Horfe  Scuphius.  I  think  it  is  manifeff, 
that  thefe  accounts,  however  limited,  relate  to  one  general 
event :  but  the  hiftory  has  been  adopted,  and  varied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mythology  of  different  places.  This  olive-tree  at 
Athens  was  greatly  reverenced,  and  reputed  of  high  30  anti¬ 
quity  :  but  the  Athenians  had  no  other  traditions  concern¬ 
ing  it,  than  that  it  was  an  evidence  of  the  advantage,  which 
Minerva  gained  over  Neptune  in  this  difpute  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  31  n egi  is  Ehociag  ziev  eys<nv  cxXho  eizeiv  q  Tp  ©sw  (Acx.g - 
rvgiov  yeve&ou  rsro  eg  rov  ctywa,  r ov  em  This  hif- 

tory  v/as  reprefented  among  the  in  the  Acropolis 

by  more  Artifts  than  one.  32  Oni&ev  ('T8  UotgSsvMOs)  y\  TLotrsi- 
oocvog  'orgeg  A 6r\vciv  e$iv  egig  V7teg  rr\g  Ti/\g;  Behind  the  temple 
called  P arthenofi)  or  temple  of  the  virgin ,  is  the  ftatue  of  Nep¬ 
tune  co?vt ending  with  Minerva  for  the  land.  33  In  another 
place  was  Minerva,  and  the  olive-tree,  and  Neptune  making 
a  fhow  of  railing  the  waves  of  the  deep,  kv^lcc  aveupouvoav. 
There  was  likewife  a  ftatue  of  the  Earth  in  a  fupplicating 
pofture  ;  requeuing,  as  Paufanias  imagines,  that  Jupiter 
would  fend  her  rain  :  34  Eft  is  kou  rV  ccyochpLOt  ucsTSVXfris. 

V(T0LL 

30  Paufanias.  L.  8.  p.  643.  Lycophron.  Schol.  v.  7 66. 

31  Paufanias.  L.  1.  p.  64.  Many  fuppofe  the  place,  where  the  horfe  was  pro¬ 
duced  to  have  been  in  Scythia  :  others  in  Arcadia  :  others  again  in  ThelTaly.  See 
Servius  in  Yirg.  Georg.  I..  1.  v.  i2:. 

31  Paufanias.-  L.  1.  p.  57. 

33  Ibid. 

34  Paufanias.  L.  i.  p.  57.  He  thinks  that  there  was  probably  fome  drought  in 
Attica,  or  perhaps  in  Greece.  But  then  we  Ihould  have  had  Minerva,  or  feme 
other  tutelary  Deity  of  the  country,  intreating  Zwra  O/mZgiov.  The  intreaties  of  the 
Earth  fhould,  I  think,  moft  naturally  be  general,  and  for  no  lefs  than  the  whole. 

7  '  In 
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v<rcu  01  rov  Aia.  The  tradition,  I  make  no  doubt,  was  fo  far 
true,  that  the  hiftory  related  to  rain :  but  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  other  ftatues,  with  which  this  was  furrounded, 
I  fhould  imagine  that  the  purport  of  this  entreaty  was  rather 
to  avert  it  as  an  evil,  than  to  implore  it  for  a  blefiing.  As 
the  object  of  the  fupplication  was  confefledly  unknown,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  form  conje&ures  as  well  as  the  author. 
I  fhould  therefore  from  the  collateral  hiftories  imagine,  that 
this  ftatue  had  the  fame  reference,  as  that  of  Ilythyia  stti 
yovcunv  at  Tegea :  and  that  they  both  related  to  the  Deluge, 
and  to  the  deftru&ion  of  mankind  in  the  waters.  In  fhort, 
I  take  all  thefe  to  have  been  general  hiftories ;  but  through 
length  of  time  miftaken,  and  abridged,  and  limited  to  par¬ 
ticular  places* 

* 

In  the  Academia,  Kai  Qvtov  e^iv  EAcua?,  f  evregov  tsto  ?ieyoy.syov  (powyvou,  Pau- 
fanias.  L.  1.  p.  76. 

Sophoclis  CEdipus  Colon,  v.  726.  E riv  uiov  eyw  xA„ 


ADDITIONAL 


(  4J4  ) 


. — 


ADDITIONAL  TYPES. 


TAURUS,  APIS,  MNEUIS,  LABAN,  LA- 
BAR,  LARIS,  LARISSA.  Alfo  of  AI- 
THYIA,  ILITHYIA,  ORATHYIA ;  and 
of  the  MANES,  and  LARES. 


IT  may  not  be  eafy  at  this  diftance  of  time  to  afford  uni¬ 
formly  a  reafon,  why  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations, 
made  ufe  of  thofe  particular  fymbols,  by  which  their  hifto- 
ries  have  been  tranfmitted.  At  leaft,  if  we  may  in  fome  in- 
ftances  affign  a  caufe,  yet  in  others  there  may  appear  no 
relation  between  the  primitive  idea,  and  the  fubftitute,  by 
which  it  is  reprefented.  However,  when  any  light  can  be 
obtained,  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  inveftigate  the  truth  ; 
and  to  find  out  the  latent  meaning.  For  if  by  any  means 
we  can  arrive  at  the  purport  of  thefe  emblems,  a  great  in¬ 
fight  will  be  obtained  into  the  myfteries  and  mythology  ol 
Egypt,  and  into  the  hiftory  of  the  firfl  ages.  It  has  been 
upon  this  inducement,  that  I  have  advanced  fo  far;  and 
fhall  venture  to  proceed  a  few  degrees  farther  in  my  inquiries 
upon  this  fubjedt. 


It 
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It  is  laid  of  the  Patriarch  after  the  Deluge,  that  he  be¬ 
came  1  rrcrixn  a  man  of  the  earth,  or  hufbandman.  This 
is  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  cwogoovog  yrtg  \  or,  as  it  {lands  in 
moft  of  the  copies,  a  a.v6gW7rog  ym^yog  yrjg.  The  middle 
term  is  redundant,  and  was  originally  a  marginal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  two  extremes  :  by  which  is  meant,  that  Noah 
was  a  perfon  addicted  to  agriculture.  This  circumflance 
was  religioufiy  recorded  in  all  the  ancient  hiftories  of  Egypt. 
And  it  was  upon  this  account,  I  imagine,  that  the  ox,  fo 
ufeful  in  hufbandry,  was  made  an  emblem  of  the  Patriarch. 
Hence  we  find  many  pieces  ol  ancient  fculpture,  upon  which 
is  to  be  feen  the  Ox’s  head  with  the  Egyptian  modius  be¬ 
tween  his  horns,  relative  to  the  circumflances  of  this  hiftory. 
But,  excluBve  of  thefe  engraven  fymbols,  the  living  ani¬ 
mal  was  in  many  places  held  facred,  and  reverenced  as  a 
Deity.  One  inllance  of  this  was  at  Memphis,  where  they 
worfhiped  the  facred  Bull  Apis :  and  another  was  to  be  found 
at  Heliopolis,  where  they  held  the  Bull  Mnevis,  or  3  Mneuis, 
in  equal  veneration.  The  like  cuftom  was  obferved  at  +  Mo- 
memphis,  5  Aphroditopolis,  and  6  Chufa,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  objedt  of  adoration  in  thefe  places  was  an 
Heifer  or  Cow. 

1  Genefis.  c.  9.  v.  20. 

1  K ca  w^aro  Nwe  avQpM7ro9  yeaoyos  yvs’  xou  etpureve-ev  apL7rcA'j:vx.  Ibid. 

1  Diodor.  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  19.  T^g tyiai  Se  tov-Attiv  tv  Mey.<p.zi,  xxi  tov  Mvsvi v  ev  HA<y- 
TroAg/.  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  2.  c.  1,  p.  51. 

4  Strabo.  L.  17.  p.  1155.  S^Ag/o.  fes  leoct. 

5  Ibid.  L.  17.  p.  1 163.  Aeuxv  /Sss  Ucct. 

6  KcofsC.i  AiyvTma,  Xacra:  to  ovofxci. — Ev  txutw  aeQsa.v- A’ppoSmn',  Ovpxvixv  xvrnv 
Y.a?\.Bvrti,  TifAwai  St  xxi  SnjAeiav  (3bv. — xxi  cojtav  S' g  rnv  lav  Aiyv^ri'-'i,  [Sdxe^v 
xxi  'GrActT'ib'cri,  xxi  ypxcpBai*..  /Elian.  cle  Animal.  L.  io.  c.  27. 

6. 
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That  the  Apis,  and  Mneuis  were  both  reprefentations  of 
an  ancient  perfonage  is  7  certain ;  and  who  that  perfonage 
was,  may  be  known  from  the  account  of  him  given  by  Dio¬ 
dorus.  He  fpeaks  of  him  by  the  name  of  Mneues  :  but  con¬ 
fines  his  hi  dory  to  Egypt,  as  the  hiftory  of  Saturn  was  li¬ 
mited  to  Italy;  that  of  Inachus  and  Phoroneus  to  Argos ; 
of  Deucalion  to  Theffaly.  Mneues,  or,  as  the  ancient  Do¬ 
rians  expreffed  it,  Mneuas,  is  a  compound  of  Men-Neuas, 
and  relates  to  the  fame  perfon,  who  in  Crete  was  fly  led  Mi¬ 
nos,  Min-oas,  and  whole  city  was  Min-Noa :  the  fame 
alfo  who  was  reprefented  under  the  emblem  of  the  Men- 
Taur,  or  Mino-taurus.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  Mneues,  as  the 
lirft  lawgiver  :  and  fays,  that  he  lived  after  the  sera  of  the 
Gods  and  Heros,  when  a  change  was  made  in  the  manner 
of  life,  among  8  men.  Pic  defcribes  him  as  a  man  of  a  mod 
exalted  foul,  and  a  great  promoter  of  civil  fociety,  which  he 
benefited  by  his  laws.  Thefe  laws  were  unwritten  ;  and  he 
received  them  from  the  chief  God  Hermes,  who  conferred 
them  as  a  gift  of  great  importance  upon  the  world ;  which 
through  them  would  be  highly  benefited.  He  was  the  fame 
as  Menes,  whom  the  Egyptians  reprefented  as  their  drd  king ; 
and  a  great  benefa<dor.  This  was  the  perfon,  who  9  fird  fa- 
cridced  to  the  Gods,  and  brought  about  the  great  change  in 

7  Tavpoi,  Aiovvaoe.  See  Lycophron.  v.  209.  and  Scholia. 

*  Mstcc  rvv  mocKctioev  xa. r  Aiyinrrov  (2m  xa.Ta.cfa.viv,  r vv  fxvQoAoyyfxivw  ye- 
ycveva.1  evri  re  rcov  Oecov  xoci  Hpcocov,  -weirou  (peert  mrpojrcv  cx.ypa.7rr  on  vojxon  yoijraa^ai 
rex.  'to-AjjG)?  (2mv  (lege  Ebv)  rov  Mveuvv,  avapx  xui  ry  fx.eyex.Vy  xai  rep  (2iu  xoivc- 

rctrov  rcov  fxvvfxoveuotxevo:v.  n^ocr7roin^mxi  S'e  ccuru  rov  'Epy^v  S'eS'ux.evai  r& Ta?,  cJs 
jxeyaXcov  ctyaQcov  amBi'eaojxevm.  Diod.  L.  i.  p.  84. 

9  Ibid.  p.  42. 

diet ; 
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diet ;  a  circumffance,  which  occurs  continually  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  10  firft  ages.  We  find  it  made  a  charadteriftic  of  al- 
moft  every  ancient  perfonage,  avdgwicss  e%  otygiu  kva  Sti- 
&0UTW  {J,ST0L5‘Y)rca,  that  he  withdrew  mankind  from  their 
favage  and  bloody  repafls.  Of  this  foul  and  unnatural  man¬ 
ner  of  feeding,  which  prevailed  in  the  antediluvian  world,  I 
have  fpoken  before.  The  poets,  and  mythologies,  continu¬ 
ally  allude  to  it ;  and  memorials  of  it  were  kept  up  in  all 
their  rites  and  myfteries  :  where  one  part  of  the  ceremony 
confided  in  eating  raw  flefh,  which  was  often  torn  from  the 
animal,  when  alive.  Menes,  who  put  a  ftop  to  this  cruel 
practice,  and  introduced  a  more  mild  diet,  is  ftyled  Meen  by 
Herodotus,  and  was  the  fame  as  Men-Neuas,  of  whom  I 
have  been  fpeaking :  the  fame  alfo  as  the  Men-Taur,  and 
Taur-Men,  of  other  countries.  Diodorus  calls  this  famous 
lawgiver  11  Bzv  M vsVw,  Taurus  Men-Neues ;  from  whence  we 
may  judge,  that  he  was  the  fame  perfon,  whom  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  reverenced  under  the  fymbol  of  the  facred  Bull ;  efpe- 
cially  as  it  was  called  by  the  fame  name  Mneuas,  and 
Mneues. 

The  name  of  Apis  I  imagine  to  have  been  an  Egyptian 
term  for  a  father  :  whence  came  the  term  Appa,  Appas,  and 
Apia  among  the  Greeks  :  which  laft  is  equivalent  to  Patria 
among  the  Romans.  Homer  induftrioufly  adheres  to  an¬ 
cient  words :  and  he  tells  us,  when  Neftor  was  fent  from 

IO  TV  ‘Tzra.Aa.ta.v  /? r-j  jiarafairii’.  See  above. 

”  In  the  prefent  copies  it  is  (6isv  M veuw,  which  is  not  fenfe.  It  undoubtedly 
fbould  be  altered  to  I>»  ;  for  that  was  his  title :  and  he  was  reverenced  under  that 
fymbol. 

VOL.  II. 
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Pylos  to  fight  again  ft  the  Centaurs  of  Theffaly,  that  he  went 
12  TriXoOsv  omiris  yoUY\g.  This  may  fignity  either  that  he 
went  far  away  e  patria  terra,  from  his  own  country  :  or  elle 
to  a  great  diftance  from  the  region  of  Apis,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  fo  called  from  Apis  of  Egypt.  In  this  inter¬ 
pretation  I  differ  from  13  Strabo,  Euftathius,  and  all  the  Scho- 
liafts ;  who  think,  that  by  Apia  was  meant  fomething  at  a 
diftance.  Hence  Tr^oOsv  scr  0L77ir\g  ya.tr];  muff  fignify  longe  a 
longinoua  terra  ;  which  is  fcarcely  fenfe.  Paufanias  who  was 
as  good  an  antiquary,  as  Strabo  was  a  geographer,  aflures  us, 
that  of  old  the  whole  region  of  the  Peloponnefus  was  ftyled 
14  Apia :  and  that  it  was  fo  denominated  from  Apis.  We 
may  therefore  be  affured,  that  the  term  was  fometimes  ufed 
for  a  proper  name.  But  it  likewife  lignified  patria,  from 
Apis  a  father  :  whence  came  the  Greek  term  15  A7T7Cag,  o  7£0« 
<pevg,  Appas,  which  JigniJied  a  parent .  Apas  was  expreffed 
Appas,  juft  as  Atis  was  rendered  Attis ;  Araon,  Ammon: 
Adon,  Addon.  Diana  is  made  to  fay  to  Jove, 

16  A og  fxoi  'sragSeviw  ouunov ,  Affra,  (pvhcurveiv. 

Grant  ?ne,  my  dear  Appa ,  to  maintain  a  perpetual  virginity . 
Ulyfles,  fpeaking  to  Alcinous  of  his  own  country  Ithaca, 

4 

11  Iliad.  A.  v.  270.  r.  v.  49.  Odyfi'.  H.  v.  25. 

13  They  render  coticl  by  'zcoppco  xinysax.  Ey  yrt s  fj.xy.pxv  ccmypam.  Schol.  in 
Horn.  Iliad.  L.  A.  v.  2.  Airixv  Je  'zvoppco  ftaAAor.  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  570. 

,+  Tvv  ei’TOi  la 6/x.a  %p)gocv  A tviolv  xi r  iuavu  (A ttiS'os)  yateiaQou.  Paufan.  L.  2. 
p.  123.  Apis  is  fuppoled  to  have  come  from  beyond  Naupa<5tus  ;  Attis  ey  -wepixs 
bJavTaxyrixs.  fEfch.  Supplices.  But  by  the  coming  of  Apis  is  to  be  underftood 
the  introduction  of  particular  rites  j  which  were  originally  from  Egypt. 

15  Hefychius. 

16  Callimach.  H.  Dian.  v.  6. 
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ftyles  it  17  olxiyi  youct,  by  which  is  undoubtedly  meant  patria 
terra.  The  name  of  the  earth  itfelf  among  the  Scythas  was 
lS  Apia,  the  feminine  of  Apis.  This  could  not  dguify  re¬ 
mote.  No  people  would  give  the  word  difiant  for  a  general 
term  to  the  Earth,  which  they  worfhiped,  as  a  Goddefs ;  no 
more  than  they  would  to  the  country,  where  they  redded. 
They  efteemed  the  Earth  their  common  parent ;  and  hence 
they  gave  her  the  name  of  Apia,  as  they  gave  the  title  of 
19  Pappaius  to  Zeus,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  father. 
One  term  explains  the  other  precifely.  And  that  we  may 
not  be  at  a  lofs  to  know,  who  was  meant  by  this  reputed 
father  Apis ;  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  he  was  the  fame  as 
30  Inachus,  in  whofe  days  the  Deluge  happened. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  the  Mneuis,  or,  as  the  Dorians  ex- 
prefs  it,  21  Mneuas,  is  a  contraction  of  Men-Neuas,  the  Lu¬ 
nar  God  Neuas,  the  fame  as  Noas,  or  Noah.  It  has  alfo 
been  fhewn,  that  Odris,  the  planter  of  the  vine,  the  inventer 
of  the  plough,  the  great  hulbandman,  was  no  other  than 
Noah  ;  and  to  him  thefe  animals  were  facred.  Plutarch  ac¬ 
cordingly  informs  us,  21  Tzg  Tctvgsg  jag  ieg&g,  tov  te  ovo^ol- 
ZpfJLEVOV  A? nv>  kou  tov  Mveviv,  Oc rigiii  mdiegwdwou ;  that  the 

17  Homer.  OdyfT.  H.  v.  25. 

lS  Herodotus.  L.  4.  c.  59. 

19  Pappa,  and  Pappus,  fignified  in  many  languages  a  father.  Hence  'tja.Tr- 
yrx&aiv,  'urcnefci  'wfoactyoievaiv.  Hefych.  When  Nauficaa  in  Homer  addrdfes 
her  father,  Ihe  calls  him  Pappa.  See  Plerodot.  above. 

Id airiroc  <p;A’,  ox.  ay  cfjj  yoi  e^o7r?o)aeiai  a7rriyny.  OdylT.  Z.  v.  57. 

10  Haeref.  L.  1.  p.  11.  Ira^o,  A TriS'oi  rwpuTepov  jcA«0£i'to5. 

41  Mneuis,  Mveui ?,  of  Diodorus.  L.  1.  p.  19. 

41  Jfis  et  Ofiris.  p.  366. 

bulls , 
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hulls,  both  that  which  was  called  Apis ,  and  the  other  ?iamed 
Mneuis ,  were  alike  J acred  to  OJiris.  They  were  looked  upon 
as  23  living  oracles,  and  real  Deities :  and  to  be  in  a  manner 
animated  by  the  very  foul  of  the  perfonage,  whom  they  2+  re- 
prefented.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  the  honour,  in  which  they 
were  held,  as  being  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  25  Gods.  In 
another  place  he  allures  us,  that  they  were  reverenced  as 
Deities  ;  and  this  26  univerfally,  by  all  the  people  of  Egypt. 
The  Mneuis  was  worfhiped  at  Heliopolis,  as  the  Apis  was  at 
Memphis :  hence  fome  have  thought,  that  the  former  was 
particularly  facred  to  the  Sun.  They  were  both  equally 
dedicated  to  Oliris ;  who  among  other  titles  had  that  of  He- 
lius :  but  they  related  more  to  him  under  the  character  of 
the  Deus  Lunus ;  and  from  hence  the  Mneuis  was  denomi¬ 
nated.  Under  this  character  the  Egyptians  did  not  refer  to 
the  planet  in  the  heavens,  but  to  a  perfon  ;  and  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  in  which  he  had  been  preferved  ;  the  fame,  which, 
was  ftyled  Rhea  and  Damater. 

The  Egyptians  imagined,  that  the  Ark  had  a  refemblance 
to  the  new  moon ;  which  I  have  fhewn  to  have  been  a  fa- 

Ew  yxg  Oo-ipiS'os  eiKova.  vofApau  Ibid.  ^ 

*3  Ev/xopepov  eixova  vorju^etv  ths  OaipiSo',  "fu%>ts  rev  Attiv.  Ibid.  p.  36 2.  Top 
Se  Attiv  sixovac  y.evOai giS'ct  efx-^v^ov  tivcu.  Ibid.  36-8. 

1+  O  Ess  A7 ns,  ae^iv  ccutcs  O ertgis.  Ibid. 

TsAeuT^cra.vros  Oaipifcs  in  rmov  r\  4 ccutu  jug7S~>?,  <tict  ravTct  S'lot^ 

ittei  y.ty'oi  xai  vuv.  >cA.  Diodor.  L.  1.  p.  76. 

15  Tbs  <Ei  Tccvgus  iggws,  rov  Tg  Attiv ,  xcu  rev  M retuv  'ujxacrQa.t  'zvaPcnrAiuriM  to;s 

0g&is.  L.  i,  p.  79.  Atm,  2reos  Aiyuvniuv.  Suidas. 

16  Tbs  Se  Taurus  tbs  /spas  —  cre£scrQcii  XAxMoLTtp  B'Sbs  Koivy  5 cciTcikiypwai  Tsaatv  A <- 
yuirriots.  L.  i.  p.  19.  Apis,  populorum  omnium  numen.  Mela.  L.  1.  c.  9. 
Gco9  stepye^aroi  0  At ns.  iElian.  de  Animal.  L.  ix.  c.  10. 
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vourite  emblem.  And  there  is  reafon  to  think*  that  they* 
made  ufe  of  fome  art  to  imprefs  the  figure  of  a  crefcent  upon 
the  fides  of  thefe  facred  animals  :  as  it  is  certain,  that  white 
marks  of  this  form  were  generally  feen  upon  them.  The 
Mneuis  was  uniformly  chofen  of  a  27  black  colour,  that  thefe 
imprefiions  might  more  plainly  appear.  The  like  is  faid  of 
the  Apis,  who  is  by  Pliny  defcribed  as  a  Deity.  28  Bos  in 
iEgypto  etiam  numinis  vice  colitur  :  Apim  vocant.  Infigne 
ei  in  dextro  latere  candicans  macula,  cornibus  lunas  crefcere 
incipientis.  The  fame  account  is  given  by  Marcellinus. 
29  Eft  autem  Apis  bos  diverfis  genitalium  notarum  figuris  ex- 
prelTus,  maximeque  omnium  corniculantis  lunae  fpecie  lateri 
dextro  infignis.  Thefe  animals  are  30  faid  to  have  had  this 
regard  paid  to  them,  as  being  emblems  of  hufbandryy  which 
0 fir  is  found  out :  and  they  were  defigned  as  memorials  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  being  propagated :  and  of  the  perfonsy  to 
whom  the  world  was  indebted  for  thofe  blefifings ;  that  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  fo  great  benefaBions  might  laft  to  the  latefl  ge- 
ratio?is . 

But  they  were  not  only  reprefentatives  of  the  perfon,  or 
perfons,  by  whom  the  world  had  been  fo  much  benefited ; 
but,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  of  the  machine  likewife,  in 

which  they  had  been  preferved.  This  was  defcribed  as  a 

*  * 

27  yivtvi — /3 ooov  fjeyi<ros,  c^oS'poc  fJLt Aas.  Amv — fjeXxva.  v.ca  ccotqv  u7reo  rwv 
aAAwp.  Porphyrius  apud  Eufeb.  Pn£p.  Evang.  L.  3.  c.  13.  p.  11 7.. 

28  L.  8.  c.  46.  p.  472. 

29  L.  22.  p.  257. 

30  —'AfJ.cc  fjiv  S'icc  yfoopyicts  jfcgeia.v,  ccfjcc  S'f.  xxi  Siccto  rcov  mpovroov  tbs  xx^ttbs 
’THi'  S'o^ocv  Teas  evegyeo-icus  ■zz-xgxdoo'tfjov  yeyovevcu  tqis  fjeTCtysye^epais  Sis  ccttclvtcc  tqv 
ettvvec.  Diodor.  L,.  1.  p.  79. 

IO 
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crefcent ;  and  called  Theba,  Baris,  Argus.  In  confequence 
of  which  we  find,  that  thefe  terms,  and  the  name  of  an 
Ox  or  Bull,  were  among  the  eaftern  nations  fynonimous. 
The  Syrians,  like  the  people  at  Mo-Memphis,  held  a  Cow  in 
great  reverence  :  and  to  what  they  alluded  may  be  known 
by  the  etymologies,  who  have  commented  upon  their  wor- 
fhip.  31  ©yjSoc  Xvgifi  A eysTou  r\  fizg.  The  f acred  heifer  of  the 
Syrians  is  no  other  than  Theba ,  the  Ark,  32  &Y]'oCi  ycto  Y\  (2>8g 
kcltz  Xvysg.  The  Ark  among  the  Syrians  is  ftyled  Bous ,  a 
cow ;  undoubtedly,  becaufe  it  was  fo  typified.  Hefychius, 
conformably  to  the  above,  mentioning  the  various  fignifica- 
tions  of  the  term  Bsg,  Bos,  takes  notice,  33  B a?, — Bctgig,  Agyog  : 
By  an  Ox  or  Bull  is  fignified  Baris ,  and  Argus  1  two  names  of 
the  facred  fhip,  the  fame  as  Theba  above.  The  facred  cakes, 
which  were  offered  at  the  Arkite  temples,  were  ftyled  Bonn , 
and  were  prefented  upon  every  feventh  day.  They  had 
little  horns,  and  were  facred  to  Selene ;  as  we  learn  from 
Hefychius,  who  renders  the  term  Bous.  34  Bs;  eS$0[JLog  'GrefJL- 
fJLCt  e? 1 ,  mi  Trjg  XeXYjVYig  iegov,  The  fame  emblem  was  held 
facred  in  Perfis,  and  Chufiftan ;  where  Mithras  the  parent 
of  mankind  was  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  fteer,  or 
heifer.  Statius  has  fome  allufions  to  this  image,  when  he 
mentions 


31  Ktymolog.  Magnum. 

Scholiaft  upon  Lycophron.  v.  1206. 

33  So  it  fhould  be  read.  It  ftands  now  B clpos  Agyos. 

34  Of  the  facred  Bonn  fee  Vol.  1.  p.  298.  The  Meliflae,  thole  prieftefies  of  Se¬ 
lene,  were  ftyled  fisyevex.  ’XeXnvyv  MeA tac<x.v  sxx Ao/- — fivyevet  dg  <xi  MgA t<rcrou. 
Porph.  de  Antro  Nympharum.  p.  262. 
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35  Perfei  Tub  rupibus  antri 
Indignata  fequi  torquentem  cornua  Mi  t  hr  an. 

Upon  this  the  Scholiaft  obferves,  36  Perfag  in  Spelaeis  coli  So- 
lem  primi  invenifte  dicuntur.  Eft  etiam  in  fpelaso  quidam 
Perftco  habitu  cum  tiara  utrifque  manibus  bovis  cornua  com- 
primens,  quse  interpretatio  ad  lunam  dicitur.  Pie  fays,  that 
the  purport  of  the  fculpture  related  to  the  moon.  It  did 
fo  :  however  not  to  the  planet ;  but  to  the  Arkite  crefcent, 
of  which  Mithras  Tauriformis  was  the  fuppofed  Divinity.  Of 
the  grottos  here  alluded  to  by  the  Scholiaft,  which  were  fitu- 
ated  near  the  Campus  Magorum,  I  have  before  taken  notice. 
Among  thofe  ancient  entablatures,  which  are  there  carved 
in  the  rock,  there  is  one  above  the  reft  curious.  In  this  is 
defcribed  Mithras  Bovinus,  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a 
bull ;  ftmilar  to  the  figures  of  Ifis  in  Egypt.  There  is  alfo 
the  celeftial  bow;  and  over  all  is  the  child  Eros,  or  Maneros, 
winged,  and  fitting  upon  the  bow :  alfo  a  perfon  afcending 
fome  fteps  to  adore  the  lacred  phenomenon.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  piece  of  fculpture  :  and  every  part  of  it  illuftrates  the 
fubjecft,  of  which  I  have  been  hitherto  37  treating. 

Thefe  fymbolical  animals  of  Egypt  are  by  many  writers 
fpoken  of  as  Vituli,  or  38  calves :  and  Herodotus,  treating  of 

33  Thebaid.  L.  r.  v.  720. 

j6  Schol.  ibid.  Taupos  jxiv  XeAtn>n,  xai  0  Tavpo?.  Porphyrius 

fupra. 

57  A  copy  of  it  has  been  given  before,  Vol.  1.  and  is  here  again  reprefented  upon 
a  larger  fcale. 

38  Aicc  ti  efp'jyev  caro  cry  0  Ams-,  0  ju,oo-%o;}  0  exAexTcs  era  ex  eixsivsi'.  Jeremiah. 

c.  46.  V.  15. 

Apis, 
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Apis,  mentions  him  as  0  | uoryps  0  39  A .mg  KOLheopiBiJog  :  the  fleer 
called  Apis .  When  the  Ifraelites  fell  into  the  idolatry  of 
Egypt,  they  worfhiped  a  calf  in  Horeb.  And  when  this 
folly  was  renewed  under  Jeroboam,  ftill  the  object  of  wor- 
fhip  was  the  fame.  This  king  made  two  40  calves  ;  one  of 
which  he  fet  up  in  Bethel,  and  the  other  in  Dan.  They  are 
fometimes  reprefented  as  females  ;  and  in  the  book  of  Tobit 
complaint  is  made  againft  the  apoftate  Tribes  in  Ifrael,  who 
all  facrificed  to  the  Goddefs  Baal ,  reprefented  by  an  heifer . 
41  n curou  di  pvhca,  di  ffvvoL7ros'ct(rou  sQvov  rri  BaaA,  Ttj 
This  was  certainly  an  emblem  of  that  fuppofed  Deity,  called 
Gaia,  Rhea,  and  Damater. 

4i  Taid  @sa,  Ma mgow,  SvrjTuv  r  cLvOgomow. 

Hence  Apuleius,  when  he  is  defcribing  the  Pompa  Iliaca, 
fays  of  the  facred  Cow,  43  Erat  ea  Bos  omniparentis  Deas  fce- 
cundum  limulachrum.  From  this  we  may  be  led  to  infer 
that  the  female  was  the  appointed  emblem  of  the  Ark ;  and 
the  male  of  the  perfon.  The  fhrines,  where  this  lfrange 
adoration  was  paid,  were  efteemed  oracular :  whence  the  ani¬ 
mal  had  the  name  of  Alphi,  Dei  vox ;  which  was  rendered 
Alpha  by  the  Greeks.  Hefychius  accordingly  tells  us, 
A A<pa  (izg ;  or  A A<pa  |3 oog  KS<pcO\Yi,  Qoiwceg.  The  Phenicians 
call  an  0x>  or  Cowy  or  the  head  of  thofe  animals ,  Alpha .  And 

39  L.  3.  c.  28. 

40  1  Kings,  c.  12.  v.  28,  29. 

41  C.  1.  v.  5. 

41  Orphic.  Hymn.  25. 

43  Metamorph.  L.  9.  p.  373.  Edit.  Delph. 
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Plutarch,  {peaking  of  Cadmus,  fays,  41-  that  he  placed  Alpha 
the  firjl  letter ,»  hecanfe  among  the  Phenicians  it  was  the  name 
of  the  f acred  Steer  or  Heifer.  I  have  before  taken  notice, 
that  the  Grecian  writers  have  fuppofed  Cadmus  to  have  been 
conducted  by  a  Cow  :  but  the  true  hiftory  may  be  known 
from  the  defcription  of  the  Cow,  by  which  Cadmus,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  Cad rnians  are  faid  to  have  been  directed. 

4S  A bvkqv  smTegie  'urspnrnxov  ij vrs 

It  had  up  07i  each  fide  a  in  aid,  refembling  the  figure  of  the  moon. 
Paufanias  mentions  the  fame  circumftance  :  and  fays,  46  that 
it  was  a  white  mark ,  and  like  the  moon ,  when  at  full.  Among 
all  the  famples,  which  are  now  extant  either  upon  coins  or 
marbles,  the  mark  is  uniformly  a  crefcent :  and  fuch  we  may 
imagine  the  true  hiftory  to  have  been,  from  whence  Pau¬ 
fanias  copied.  The  peculiar  hieroglyphic,  with  which  the 
animal  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  diftinguifhed,  fhe\vs,  that 
the  hiftory  related  to  one  of  the  facred  kine  of  Egypt ;  and 
from  them  the  oracle  was  derived. 

The  Egyptians  undoubtedly  worfhiped  one  of  thefe  facred 
animals  at  their  city  Pharbethus :  for  Phar  in  the  Amonian 
language,  like  “IS,  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  Hebrews,  fignified 
an  Ox,  or  Bull ;  and  by  Beth  was  denoted  a  temple.  Hence 
by  Phar-Beth  is  to  be  underftood  Bovis  iEdes,  the  temple  of 

44  A/a  to  Qoivdcccs  xaAg/r  tovTjuv.  Sympof.  Qu^ft.  ix.  3.  p.  738. 

45  Schol.  in  Ariftoph.  BccTpu^.  v.  1256. 

46  'ExaTg^as  tw  /800s  c rypieiw  stSivcu  tevxcv,  siy.tx.a-fj.svov  xuxAw  ms  Xs- 

Ajjw,  Ittots  sw  -wAwpjs.  L.  9.  p.  733.  See  backward  the  treatife  upon  Cadmus, 
p.  159. 
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the  facred  Bull.  I  have  before  fhewn,  that  Petah,  and  Pa- 
tah,  figniried  an  Officer,  and  Prieft.  Hence  the  perfons 
ftyled  in  the  47  fcriptures  Petah-Phar,  and  rendered  in  our 
verfion  Potiphar,  and  Potiphera,  were  priefts  of  this  order. 
Potiphar  prieft  of  On  was  an  attendant  upon  the  Mneuis  in 
the  city  Zoan,  or  Heliopolis  ;  which  was  alfo  called  On. 
.Analogous  to  this  Ifis  Pharia  was  in  acceptation  Dea  Bovinay 
from  the  hieroglyphic  48  Phar,  under  which  fhe  was  repre- 
fented.  In  49  a  former  treatife  I  imagined,  that  by  Phar- 
Beth  was  meant  the  houfe  of  Pharaoh  ;  but  Beth  is  generally 
to  be  underftood  in  a  religious  fenfe ;  and  as  Phar  fignified 
an  Ox  or  Bull,  I  ffiould  be  inclined  to  the  latter  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Pataneit  was  a  title  of  the  fame  purport  as  Petaphar. 
Proclus  fpeaks  of  a  Sonchin,  or  prieft,  at  Heliopolis,  who 
was  fo  called.  He  exprefles  it 50  YlarsvsiT  ;  which  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  little  confequence.  Neit  had  the  fame  fignification, 
as  Phar ;  and  is  by  Macrobius  rendered  51  Netos,  or  Neton  :: 
who  fays,  that  the  facred  Bull  at  Heliopolis  was  fo  called. 
Hence  Pata-Neit  was  Sacerdos  Bovis ;  Apis,  vel  Mneuis,. 
Minifter.  Ifis  Pharia  was  alfo  ftyled  Neit,  which  the  Gre.~ 

47  Genefis.  c.  39.  v.  1.  and  c.  41.  v.  4^ 

48  Nunciat  oftavam  Pharia;  fua  turba  Juvencae.  Martial.  L.  10.  Epig.  48.. 

Ifi,  Phoronaeis  quondam  ftabulata  fub  antris, 

Nunc  Regina  Phari.  Statius..  Sylv.  L.  3..  Ad  Metium  Celerem. 

He  fpeaks,  as  if  her  title  related  to  the  Pharos.  Regina  Pharia  fignifies  Ifis 
Bovina. 

49  Vol.  1.  Radicals. 

50  Proclus  inTimaium.  L.  1.  p.  31.  'Iscet  ovofxa.^oy.ivu  TlocTeveir. 

L.  1.  c.  2r.  p.  212.  Taurum  Soli  facrum,  quem  Neton,  cognominant.  Nee- 
.On.  Taurus  Solis. 
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cians  expreffed  51  N y\i6  :  and  her  pried  at  Sais  was  called 
Petaneit ;  Sacerdos  Ifidis  Bovine. 

In  refped  to  the  Apis  and  Mneuis,  there  feems  to  have 
been  a  determined  period  for  their  worfhip  :  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  they  were  carried  to  the  Nile  and  drowned  in 
the  53  river.  This  was  attended  with  univerfal  lamentations; 
during  which  the  prieds  went  in  queft  of  another  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  neceffary  marks.  When  fuch  a  one  was 

J 

found,  he  was  led  in  triumph  to  the  temple,  and  the  fame 
rites  were  renewed.  But  though  writers  fpeak  of  thefe  ne- 
ceffary  charaCteridics,  as  orignally  inherent  in  the  animals ; 
yet  the  lunar  emblem  upon  the  fide  was  certainly  a  work  of 
art.  The  people  in  Egypt  told  Plutarch,  that  it  was  ef¬ 
fected,  5+  S7roc<pY}  TY]S  2sAy)i^,  by  a  touch  of  the  moojt ;  which  he 
underdands  of  the  55  planet.  The  perfons,  who  afforded  the 
intelligence,  undoubtedly  meant,  that  it  was  done  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  indrument  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent.  With 
this  they  applied  fome  caudic,  by  w'hich  they  took  off  the 
black  hairs  :  and  in  the  room  of  thefe,  white  ones  fucceeded 
in  the  fhape  of  a  lunette.  We  are  told,  that  when  the  Apis 
died,  it  was  put  into  a  vogog,  or  coffin,  and  folemnly  interred 
in  the  temple  of  56  Sarapis.  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  tak¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  name  Sarapis,  about  which  there  has  often 

11  Plato  Timseus-  Vol.  3.  p.  21  Aiyvini^i  TavojjLa.  Nw<0. 

Nw0,  A0/?ra  -moio  A Hefych. 

54  Apis  —  poll  vivendi  fpatium  prasftitutum,  facro  fonte  immerfus.  Marcellinus. 
L.  22.  p.  257. 

54  Sympof.  I..  8.  p.  718. 

55  Suidas  fuppofes,  that  the  Apis  was  conceived  tv.  2?A cc%  r ns  'Z&umis. 

?6  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  383. 
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been  controverfy  even  among  fome  of  the  ancients.  This 
arofe  from  their  blending  two  different  ideas  under  one 
term  ;  which  the  Egyptians  certainly  diftinguiftied.  But  as 
the  words  were  nearly  the  fame  in  found,  the  Grecians  have 
confounded  them;  and  ufed  them  indiferiminately,  Sar  fig- 
nifted  any  thing  noble.  Thofe  great  lords,  the  Tyrians,  are 
by  the  facred  writers  ftyled  57  Sarim.  Ofiris,  the  great  huf- 
bandman,  who  had  been  expofed  in  an  ark,  was  ftyled  Sar- 
Apis ;  which  fignifies  illuftris  Genitor,  the  great  father  of 
mankind.  But  there  was  likewife  the  term  Sor,  from  whence 
came  the  orogog  of  the  Greeks ;  which  ftgnified  a  bier  or  cof¬ 
fin  ;  alfo  a  place  of  interment.  Hence  the  temple,  where 
the  dead  Apis  was  depoftted,  had  the  name  of  Sor-Apis,  ren¬ 
dered  inaccurately  Sarapis.  Plutarch  did  not  know  the  dif— 
tinftion ;  and  hence  fancied,  that  fome  people  in  Egypt 
would  not  allow  Sarapis  to  have  been  a  God.  sS  Qvx  sivou 
$sov  tov  ctXXct  tov  AmSog  co^ov  zrwg  opoyMtrScu.  In - 

jlead  of  admitting  Sarapis  as  a  Deity ,  they  inffted  that  it  was 
only  the  tomb  of  Apis.  The  difpute  was  about  the  found  of 
a  word.  No  Egyptian  could  deny  the  divinity  of  the  God 
59  Serapis  :  but  Sor-Apis  had  another  meaning  :  and  this  was 
the  term  in  debate.  The  Egyptians  inlifted,  and  with  good 

S7  Ifaiah.  c.  23.  v.  8.  See  Radicals,  p.  73. 

53  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  362.  Sor  alfo  among  the  Amonians  fignified.a  Bull ;  which, 
was  fometimes  expreffed  Tor,  and  Tur.  Sar- Apis  may  therefore  fometimes  fignify 
the  Bull-Apis. 

59  Thtocv  oi  fjtz v  A.:a  e (retcuv  aval)  ci  ie  tov  NeiAor,  iict  to  /noiiov  €%$iv  sv 
xai  tov  Tani^yv.  Suidas. 

60  £)goi - oi  fASv  Q&ifiV)  oi  ie  ^ ecctiriv ,  c i  is  Aiyvorn^'f. 

Plut.  Ms  et  Ofiris.  p.  375. 

reafon, 
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reafon,  that  Sor-Apis  was  a  name  given  to  the  place  of  fepul- 
ture  of  the  facred  bull ;  and  did  not  relate  to  the  Deity. 
That  I  am  right  in  my  notion  may  be  proved  from  the  tedi- 
mony  of  Nymphodorus  of  Amphipolis.  He  fays  exprefly, 
that  when  the  Apis  died,  and  had  been  embalmed,  the 
priefts  laid  it  in  a  <ro£0£,  or  tomb  ;  and  this  was  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Deity,  or  Daemon,  whom  they  mod  honoured  : 
and  the  place  of  fepulture  was  called  60  Soro-Apis.  Nym¬ 
phodorus  feems  afterwards  in  fome  degree  to  confound 
the  terms :  but  it  is  manifed,  that  the  Daemon,  (A zifxuv) 
or  deified  man,  was  Sar-Apis,  and  that  Sor-Apis  was  the 
tomb. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  Minotaur,  the  Taurus 
Lunaris,  of  Crete,  was  reprefented.  as  a  Man  with  the  head 
of  a  Bull.  This  was  an  hieroglyphic  introduced  into  that 
country  from  Egypt.  That  it  was  an  Egyptian  emblem 
may  be  known  from  a  fpecimen  dill  remaining,  which  is  to 
be  feen  upon  thofe  curious  monuments  of  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quity,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  Deity  is  here  defcribsd 
fitting  in  an  ere£t  podure,  in  the  exprefs  form  of  the  Mino¬ 
taur  :  only  with  this  difference,  that  like  many  emblema¬ 
tical  figures  in  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  other  parts  of  the  ead, 
he  is  reprefented  with  two  heads.  His  horns  are  indudrioudy 
fo  placed  as  to  form  two  lunettes.  In  his  hand  he  holds  an 
indrument  like  a  fcythe,  as  a  token  of  hufbandry  :  and  before 
him  is  a  pried  upon  his  knees,  who  feems  to  be  dedicating 
two  fmall  pyramids. 

From  thefe  hieroglyphics  mifinterpreted  came  the  dories 

60  KqvTtuQev  Xopoc/.Trtv  xhnQwai.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  383. 

of 
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of  Europa,  and  Padphae ;  alfo  the  fable  about  Argus,  and 
Id.  They  all  related  to  the  fame  event;  and  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  ftyled  and  Taurus,  wherein  Ofiris  was  inclofed. 
For  it  is  faid  of  Ids,  that  during  the  rage  of  Typhon,  fhe  pre- 
ferved  Oliris  in  an  ark  of  this  denomination :  61  sig  fizv  £y~ 
7\iVY\V  sfiztxXeiv ;  She  inclofed  him  in  a  bidl  of  wood :  by  which 
in  meant  the  ark,  Theba.  -  The  Syrians  underftood  it  fo. 
61  yoig  i]  f3ag  mra  Xvgzg.  A  Cow  among  the  Syrians  fig- 
nified  an  Ark  or  iSheba : —  oltco  KaJjuy  (3 oog  (pcuri  Qrfqv  Tty 
eiiTcacvXQV  xkrfirpcu.  "The  city  1’heba  in  Greece ,  fo  renowned 
for  its  feven  gates ,  was  denominated  from  the  facred  Cow ,  by 
which  Cadmus  was  directed.  The  name  of  the  animal  muft 
therefore  have  been  Theba :  and  we  may  be  allured,  that 
the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  under  this  hieroglyphic  contin¬ 
ually  referred  to  the  63  Ark.  The  city  Tyre,  from  whence 
Europa  is  fuppofed  to  have  come,  was  named  Sor,  and  Tur, 
fimilar  to  the  tup,  and  “in,  of  the  Chaldeans.  Both  thefe 
terms  dgnify  a  Bull :  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  indgne,  by 
which  the  Deity  was  there  reprefented. 

There  were  many  Arkite  ceremonies  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  which  were  generally  ftyled  Taurica  Sacra.  In 
fome  of  thefe  there  was  a  memorial  of  the  nocXifysYSCicc : 
and  thofe,  who  were  initiated,  imagined,  that  they  obtained 
by  their  admiftion  to  thefe  rites  an  addition  to  their  6+  term 
of  years.  Thefe  myfteries  were  of  old  attended  with  adls  of 
great  cruelty.  Of  thefe  I  have  given  inftances,  taken  from 

Diodorus  Sic.  L.  1.  p.  76. 

61  Lycophron,  Scholia,  v.  1206. 

6j  ©uCa,  xiCeor iov,  Hefych. 

6+  See  Hoffman  Taurobolium. 


different 
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different  parts  of  the  world  ;  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  Sicily.  The  Bull  of  Perillus  was  probably  con- 
ffrudted  upon  a  religious  account ;  and  defigned  for  a  reno¬ 
vation  of  fame  cruel  rites ;  which  were  prevented  by  the 
prince  of  the  country.  Practices  of  this  nature  prevailed  in 
the  65  Tauric  Cherfonefus.  The  Scuthce  of  thefe  parts  wor- 
fhiped  Diana  under  the  title  of  66  Tauropolus,  and  67  Taur- 
ione.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Deity  was  here  re- 
prefented  under  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  of  either  a  fteer 
or  heifer.  It  is  exprefly  faid  by  Euffathius,  that  the  region 
was  denominated  from  the  animal  Taurus  :  and  that  it  was 
fo  named  in  memorial  of  an  ancient  hiffory,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  imported  from  Egypt.  68  'Oi  Ss  T ctvgoi  to  edvog  ocro  tv 
T oLVgx,  fa <ri>  mXvnou,  $iol  to  sm  tov  Origin  fa^ctnot  fivv 
ccgooroLi  yrtv. — mi  r\  A grspug  os  Tot vgonoikog  olto  tvtocv  Soksi  tm 

T ccvgrn  KsystrSai,  01 g  sygaigw,  teg  ^swcrowriv  sit  ccvTp.  We 
find,  that  according  to  the  cuftom  of  moft  nations,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Cherfonefus  fuppofed  the  Deity  to  have  been  of 
their  country  :  in  other  refpedis  the  hiffory  is  conformable  to 
the  truth.  We  learn  from  the  above,  that  the  Tauric  nation 
was  fo  named  from  the  annual  Taurus ,  or  Bull  \  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  hufbandman  0 fir  is,  who 
firfi  taught  agriculture ,  and  to  whom  was  aferihed  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  plough ..  The  Tauric  nation  was  a  colony  of  69  Cu- 

6s  Clementis  Cohort,  p.  36. 

65  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  4.  p.  24.8..  E ctfiaput  Svtiv  ApTtpuS'i  'Ta.v^oiroT^cp,. 

67  T avgiwvy — tv  Tccvpois  rw  TipiwfASVT)  ($•£«).  Suidas. 

6S  Euftath.  in  Dionyf.  v.  306. 

69  They  were  ftyled  FaaiAwoi  xi.  Royal  Scuthse  :  Herodotus.  L..  4.  c.  57. 
So  in  Egypt  they  had  been  called  Royal  Shepherds  ;  Ba<nAs<s.  rioiy.evt?.. 

thites,, 
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thites,  as  will  be  hereafter  fhewn.  They  worfhiped  Ofiris, 
whom  they  ftyled  70  Ait-Ofiris :  alfo  Heftia,  the  fame  as  Da- 
mater,  whom  they  called  71  Tabita,  from  the  Chaldaic  Tabit, 
Area :  and  they  gave  to  Artemis,  or  Diana,  the  name  of 
Tauro,  Tauropoius,  and  72  Taurione.  From  laying  thefe  hif- 
tories  together  it  is  apparent,  that  Artemis  Diana,  and  Venus 
Dione,  were  in  reality  the  fame  Deity  ;  and  had  the  fame 
departments.  This  Sylvan  Goddefs  was  diftinguifhed  by  a 
crefcent,  as  well  as  Juno  Sarnia;  and  was  an  emblem  of  the 
Arkite  hiftory  :  and  in  confequence  of  it  was  fuppofed  to 
prefide  over  73  waters.  Hence  we  find  an  infeription  in 
74  Gruter,  wherein  Diana  is  at  the  fame  time  called  Regina 
undarum,  and  Nympha,  decus  nemorum.  The  name  Taur- 
one  fhews  the  hiftory,  to  which  fhe  related  ;  for  Taurus  was 
an  emblem  of  the  Ark  :  and  by  Taur-Ione  was  fignified  the 
Arkite  Dove.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  among  this 
people  the  chief  memorial  of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Deluge, 
was  preferred  under  an  hieroglyphic  of  this  nature.  For  as 

70  Herod,  ibid. 

71  Ibid. 

/Z  Suidas,  Tct’jpiwvn. 

Tavpu  ri  tv  Taupoif  Aprtyi?.  Hefych.  • 

Called  by  Euripides  Aprtyiv  S -twv  avaaaav.  Hippol.  v.  1521.  She  was  confe- 
quently  the  fame  as  Hera  or  Juno.  Hence  probably  her  name  is  a  compound  of 
Hara-Temis,  the  fame  as  Themis,  the  Goddefs  of  Juftice.  I  have  fometimes  thought 
that  it  was  from  Artemis,  the  city  of  Themis. 

75  Ecrcr>?  x.a.t  Aiytitaaiv  tm<rxoTroi.  Callimachus.  IT.  to  Diana,  v.  39.  Hence 
Artemis  Aiyratot ,  and  Aiy.va.Tn.  Paufanias.  L.  2.  p.  128.  L.  3.  271.  L.  4. 
p.  287. 

74  P.  xxxix.  n.  8. 

Hanc  tibi  marmoreo  caefam  de  monte,  Diana, 

Regina  undarum,  Nympha,  decus  nemorum. 

7 
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the  Dove  was  an  emblem  of  that  Providence,  by  which  man¬ 
kind  were  faved :  and  as  the  machine,  in  which  they  were 
preferved,  was  ftyled  Taurus;  we  may  fuppofe  that  thefe  fym- 
bols  were  introduced  together  from  fpecimens  in  Egypt. 
And  though  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country  the  name  of  Taur- 
Ione  does  not  at  prefent  occur,  yet,  what  is  extraordinary, 
and  more  to  the  purpofe,  the  hieroglyphic  is  ftill  to  be  feen ; 
and  agrees  precifely  with  my  hypothecs.  In  the  account 
given  by  ICircher  of  the  Pamphilian  obelifk  there  is  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Bembine  table  a  reprefentation  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Apis.  He  is  defcribed  with  his  horns  luniformes ;  and 
upon  his  back  is  the  myfterious  Dove,  Ionah,  with  its  wings 
low  expanded,  affording,  as  it  were,  fecurity  and  fhelter  to 
the  animal  beneath.  It  is  an  hieroglyphic,  as  curious,  as  it 
is  ancient :  and  wonderfully  illuftrates  the  hiftory,  of  which 
I  have  been  treating. 

As  the  Egyptians  imagined,  that  the  horns  of  a  young  Ox 
or  Bull  had  fome  refemblance  to  a  lunette,  which  was  an 

i 

emblem  of  the  Ark  ;  we  find  moft  of  the  Arkite  divinities 
diftinguiftied  either  with  a  crefcent,  or  with  horns.  The 
Bull  of  Europa  is  defcribed  as  having  its  horns  full  budded, 
and  bearing  a  refemblance  to  the  new  moon. 

75  Ira  <T  stt  aX7\^oio’i  y.egz  wim'KKB 
Anvyo; ,  lipropy  Kegcur\;  drs  KvzXa  Zshms- 

In  the  hiftory  of  Dionufus  we  have  continual  references  to 
this  hieroglyphic.  He  was  called  foKSgwg,  and  (iuKegw :  and 

75  Mofclii  Europa.  v.  87. 

K  k  k  to 
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in  the  Orphic  hymns  he  is  defcribed  as  having  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  bull. 

76EA$s,  Mcnmg  Aiovvtre,  'urvgi<r7rogsJ  ToLVgofjLerojTrs. 

There  is  an  invocation  of  him  equally  remarkable  in  ano¬ 
ther  hymn. 

77  Ki^Arjfr^w  Aiovvvov,  egifyopov,  eva^gcL, 

UgOOTQtpVQV,  $l<pVY),  TgiyOVQV, 

Aygiov,  appjjrov,  jcgvqnov,  hpogpov, 

Ki<r<ro£gVQv,  Tavgoonov. 

He  was  alfo  reprefented  in  the  fhape  of  a  bull  by  fome  of  his 
votaries.  78  Tccvgo[JLOg<pov  Aiovvtrov  'Grown — 'oroAAo;  tcjov  *EA- 
Kyivoov.  He  was  ftyled  B ovyevYi$y  Bougenes,  or  the  offspring  of 
a  Bull,  by  the  people  of  79  Argos ;  who  ufed  to  invoke  him  as 
a  refident  of  the  fea,  and  intreat  him  to  come  out  of  the  v/a- 
ters.  The  author  of  the  Orphic  hymns  calls  him  T ocvgoyEVYis* 
analogous  to  |3 vysvris  before. 

80  T oLvgoyevr,g  Aiovvorog  svq>go<rvvw  /uroge  SvriTaig, 

'/S  Orphic.  Hymn.  44. 

Tigres  pampinea  cufpide  territans, 

Et  mitra  cohibens  cornigerum  caput.  Seneca  Hippol.  v.  752. 

77  Orph.  Hymn.  29.  So  Taugoxtpcos  M«i».  Hymn.  8.  See  Lycophron.  v.  209. 
and  Scholia. 

7%  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  364. 

79  Plutarch,  ibid. 

80  Orphic.  Fragment.  28.  p.  390.  Dionufus  was  called  Ta.vpoY.sptM  Jws  according 
to  Euphorion. 

’Tv  TavgoxepuTi  &mvcru>  jcoT/cracrct.  Theon.  in  Aratum. 

TavgoyevK 
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T ccvgoyevw  is  precifely  of  the  fame  purport,  as  @r)£ctiysi/y)s : 
and  the  words  in  this  paflage  certainly  mean,  That  the  Ark- 
born  Deity  Dionufus  reft  or  ed  81  peace,  and  happinefs ,  to  mor- 
tals.  There  is  not  an  epithet  among  the  quotations  above, 
but  is  rendered  intelligible  by  the  method  of  analyds,  upon 
which  I  have  proceeded.  By  the  fame  means  we  may  un- 
derdand  every  title  given  to  Dionufus  by  Ovid,  when  he 
defcribes  his  rites,  as  they  were  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Thracia. 

Thuraque  dant,  Bacchumque  vocant,  Bromiumque, 
Lyaeumque, 

Ignigenamque,  fatumque  iterum,  folumque  bimatrem. 

Additur  his  Nyfeus,  indetonfufque  Thyoneus ; 

Et  cum  Lenseo  genialis  confitor  uvse  : 

Ny&eliufque,  Eleleufque  Parens,  et  Iacchus,  et  Evan. 

Et  quae  praeterea  per  Graias  plurima  Gentes 

Nomina,  Liber,  habes :  tibi  enim  inconfumpta  Ju- 
ventas  : 

Tu  puer  aeternus :  Tu  formohflimus  alto 

Confpiceris  coelo :  tibi,  cum  fine  cornibus  addas, 

Virgineum  caput  ed. 

The  Patriarch  was  edeemed  the  God  of  mariners,  and  was 
worfhiped  under  this  charatder  in  his  temple  at  Canobus. 
The  Greeks  called  him  Pofeidon,  and  bedowed  upon  him  the 
genuine  chara&eridics  of  Hippius,  and  Taureus.  lolaus  fays 
to  Hercules, 

8t  The  purport  of  his  name  in  Scripture  was  peace  and  confclation  :  and  it  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  fo  interpreted,  as  I  have  before  fliewn.  Na’g  cci>ot7rav<ri?„  Hefych. 

8i  Ovid  Metamorph.  L.  4.  v.  11. 

K  k  k  2  Umg 
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83  rian^  stvfyocv  rs,  0sgm  rs, 

Ti(jlci  <tw  ksqolKyiv,  mi  Tctvgso;  Evvoriyam, 

'Og  ®y\£y\;  KgYiSe/JLVcv  e%si. 

By  ®r/oY\g  ttgqSsfJLM  is  properly  meant  in  a  myftic  fenfe  the 
hymen,  or  veil,  of  the  Ark  :  but  in  the  legendary  ftory  of 
Hercules  it  is  made  to  fignify  the  walls  of  a  city.  As  the 
Patriarch  was  efteemed  the  great  Deity  of  the  fea,  and  at 
the  fame  time-  was  reprefented  under  the  femblance  of  a  bull, 
or  with  the  head  of  that  animal;  we  find  this  circumftance 
continually  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  and  mythologifts  of 
Greece.  Euripides  in  particular  fpeaks  of  the  Ocean  under 
this  chara&er. 

f4  II OVTOVy  Q.KSOLVO;  ov. 

TcLVgiKgOLVog  OLymCh&ig 
*EAf<r<raw  kvkXsi  yGovoL, 

And  as  all  rivers  were  looked  upon  as  the  85  children  of  the 
Ocean,  they  likewife  were  reprefented  in  the  fame  86  man¬ 
ner.  Hence  we  read  of  Tauriformis  Aufidus :  and  the  Tiber 
is  called 

Corniger  Hefperidum  fiuvius  regnator  aquarum, 

83  Hefiod.  A (tttis.  v.  104.  Tuvpos,  T txvpeio^  o  lloaiiS'uv.  Plefych.  Tavgtct,  iooT/i 
nris  ctyofAevy  TloaeiJ'ai'O'.  Ibid.  See  Vol.  i.  cf  this  work. 

84  Oreftes.  v.  1384.  Oceanus  was  the  fame  as  Helius,  and  Ofiris.  Toy  yap 
Clxeuvov  Oaipiv  eivca .  Plut.  Ifis  et  Ofiris.  p.  364. 

8*  aVw  'zrra.vm  'woTa.fJiot  jc.  A.  Homer.  Iliad.  <f>.  v.  197. 

86  —  —  —  Pater  ipfe  bicornis 

Inachus.  Statius.  Theb.  L.  2.  217. 

Claudian  of  the  Tiber.  Taurina  levantur 

Cornua  temporibus.  Conf.  Prob.  et  Olyb.  v.  220. 
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It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  river  Achelous,  fo  particularly 
facred,  was  fuppofed  to  have  turned  himfelf  into  a  bull.  In 
fhort,  every  perfonage,  who  had  any  connexion  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  Ark,  was  defcribed  with  fome  reference  to 
this  hieroglyphic.  Hence  we  read  of  Tauro,  and  Taur-Ione 
Artemis,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken.  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  Ills,  fays,  that  fhe  had  horns  like  the  moon. 

87  Imitataque  Lunam 

Cornua  fulferunt. 

Ele  had  before  given  a  fine  defcription  of  this  Goddefs,  with 
an  afiemblage  of  other  emblematical  perfonages,  all  relative 
to  this  hiftory.  The  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  fable- 
concerning  Iphis,  where  Ifts  appears  to  Telethufa. 

88  Cum  medio  nocftis  fpatio  fub  imagine  fomni 
Inachis  ante  torum,  pompa  comitata  fuorum, 

Aut  ftetit,  aut  vifa  eft.  Inerant  lunaria  fronti 
Cornua  cum  fpicis  nitido  flaventibus  auro : 

Et  regale  decus ;  cum  qua.  latrator  Anubis, 

San<ftaque  Bubaftis,  variifque  coloribus  Apis  ; 

Quique  premit  vocem,  digitoque  filentia  fuadet:. 
Siftraque  erant  ;  nunquamque  fatis  qusefitus  Oiiris  ;; 
Flenaque  fomniferi  ferpens  peregrina  veneni. 

The  Bulks  head  was  efteemed  a  princely  hieroglyphic  : 
wherefore  it  is  faid  by  Sanchoniathon  of  Aftarte,  &9  E7f£$y]JCS 
Tp  diet  xspcthp  (3x<rihsiag  'Graga<rrifJLOi/  kb$ xKr\v  T ctvgv.  The 

%1  Metamorph.  Li.  9.  v.  782. 

88  Ibid.  v.  68 5. 

*9  Euieb.  P.  E.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  38 

.  •  9 
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*  V 

God  clefs  placed  the  head  of  a  Ball  upon  her  own  head ,  as  a 
royal  emblem.  And  it  is  faid  of  Ids,  whom  I  juft  now  men¬ 
tioned,  that  flie  was  not  only  deferibed  with  a  lunette ;  but 
like  16  of  the  Greeks  with  the  real  head  of  a  90  Bull,  or 
Cow.  Such  was  the  figure  of  the  Minotaurus,  which  Pau- 
fanias  ftyles  91  T avgov  tov  M <iw,  the  Bull  called  Mino.  By 
this  is  meant  the  facred  emblem  of  the  Deus  92  Lunaris  No : 
which  emblem  was  reverenced  in  Crete  at  Minoa,  the  fame 
as  Meen-Noa,  the  city  of  Arkite  Noah.  Of  this  name  were 
many  places  ;  of  which  examples  may  be  found  in  Paros, 
Crete,  Sicily,  93  Arabia,  and  likewife  in  other  parts.  And 
analogous  to  this  we  find  many  mountains,  places,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  named  Taurus,  Taurica,  Taurini,  Taurifci,  Tauropolis, 
Tauropolium,  from  the  fame  emblematical  worfhip. 

The  Ark  feems  to  have  been  fometimes  called  Centaurus ; 
from  whence  many  of  the  Arkites  had  the  name  of  Centauri, 
and  were  reputed  of  the  Nephelim  race.  Chiron  was  faid 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  the  Centaur  Cronus  :  but  the  reft 
were  the  offspring  of  Ixion,  and  Nephele.  94  K enavgog, 
nyovv  0  K govog. — O  Xsigw v  ea  Kgom’  01  Ss  ‘hoinoi  'uransg  Kev- 
Tctvgoi  'urotifteg  sktiv  I %iovog,  mi  N sQetyg.  They  are  deferibed 
by  Nonnus  as  horned,  and  as  infeparable  companions  of 
,5  Dionufus.  He  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  the  fons  of 


,0  To  tvs  JatSo;  ayaXfax  tov  yvva.iv.uov  /Sa? cepoov  e^i,  xxtxo rep  ’EXXmSiTiiv  I co  ypa- 
(ptiai.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  41.  Ev8*jSb5  w  ev  xyaApaTi  t>?s  la?,  »toi  Schol. 

an  Dionyf.  v.  94. 

91  L.  1.  p.  56. 

91  Taur-Meen-No :  Taurus  Lunaris  No. 

95  See  Steph.  Byzant.  The  cities  named  Minua  were  of  the  fame  purport. 

Schol.  in  Lycophron.  v.  1200. 

*s  L.  5.  p.  176.  L.  14.  p.  396  and  400.  L.  32.  p.  804. 


Zeuth  ; 
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Zeuth  ;  and  places  them  for  the  moft  part  in  Cyprus.  There 
feem  to  have  been  Blips  of  old  denominated  from  the  Ark 
Centauri,  and  B ztcenavgoi.  The  Amonians  occupied  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf  :  and  the  Veneti  at  this  day 
call  their  principal  galley  the  Bucentaur ;  which  Jufliniani 
llyles  96  Navigium  maximum  et  ornatiflimum.  This  fort  of 
Blips,  and  fhips  in  general,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft 
formed  in  Cyprus :  and  here  Nonnus  fuppofes  the  Centaurs 
to  have  fir  ft  exifted.  This  notion  arofe  from  the  original 
{hip,  the  Ark,  being  built  of  97  Gupher  wood.  This  has 
been  interpreted  the  wood  of  the  iftand  Cupher,  which  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

Memorials  of  this  nature  feem  to  have  been  univerfaily 
preferved  ;  and  the  fame  hieroglyphics  to  have  prevailed  in 
regions  widely  diftant.  The  city  Tours  in  Gaul,  which  is 
called  ToLVgostg  by  Stephanus,  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Turones.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  named  from  98  Taurus,  a 
bull,  which  was  an  emblem  of  a  Blip  :  though  they  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  the  fsra.§CLU'Y\fJLOV  of  that  fhip,  by  which  the  firft 
colony  was  brought.  There  was  a  curious  piece  of  ancient 
fculpture  in  the  fame  country,  of  which  the  99  Abbe  Banier 
has  given  us  a  ftiort  account  from  the  Hiftoire  de  la  Limagne 
d*  Auvergne  of  Gabriel  Simeoni.  It  was  placed  upon  the 
gate  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Clermont,  in  the  above  province  ; 
and  reprefented  a  Celtic  divinity.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  head  with  wings  difplayed  above  ;  and  two  large  fcales 

95  L.  14. 

97  Genefis.  c.  6.  v.  14.  Make  thee  an  Ark  of  Gupher  wood. 

93  Steph.  Byzant.. 

99  Abbe  Banier.  My  t  hoi..  Yol.  3.  Book  6.  c.  11. 

6  ariimpr 

v  O 
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ariflng  out  of  the  fide  of  the  head  near  the  ears.  This  head 
was  encompafled  with  two  ferpents,  whofe  tails  were  hidden 
beneath  the  two  wings.  Some  took  the  head,  which  was  fet 
off  with  a  beautiful  countenance,  to  have  been  that  of  Me- 
dufa :  others  thought,  that  it  had  a  relation  to  Dagon,  or 
Derceto  ;  in  which  they  are  certainly  near  the  truth.  The 
name  of  the  perfonage  reprefented  by  this  hieroglyphic  is  faid 
to  have  been  Onuava.  Many  inftances  of  the  like  purport 
might  be  produced  from  India,  and  China ;  and  other  the 
mod  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  In  the  ifland  of  Japan  they 
have  many  fymholical  reprefentations,  which  plainly  allude 
to  the  hiftory,  of  which  I  have  been  treating.  Among  other 
inftances  is  that  of  a  particular  Deity  called  100  Giwon  :  who 
is  alfo  fly  led  Gofo  Tennoo,  or  the  Ox-headed  prince  of  hea¬ 
ven.  Examples  to  the  fame  purpofe  may  be  found  in  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  among  thofe  nations,  with  whom  we 
have  fo  lately  opened  a  communication.  We  are  accordingly 
told  by  one  of  thofe,  who  were  fent  to  make  difcoveries  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  globe  ;  1  that  in  an  ifland,  called 
Eafter  Ifland  by  the  Dutch,  latitude  270  S,  longitude  from 
London  1060.  30  .  W.  were  found  Indians  of  a  religious  caft, 
who  worfhiped  the  Sun.  They  proftrated  themfelves  before 
two  immenfe  ftones,  one  of  which  was  flat,  and  very  broad : 
the  other  was  erect,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  feven  fathoms 
round.  It  was  carved  at  the  top  with  a  man’s  head,  and  a 
garland  ;  wdiich  was  of  Mofaic,  or  inlaid  work,  and  not  ill 
performed.  The  name  of  one  ftone  was  Dago  ;  of  the  other 
Taurico, 

1 

100  Ksempfer’s  Japan,  p.418.  . 

!  Account  of  Difcoveries  made  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Printed  London,  17 67. 

of 
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Of  MAN,  MAON,  LIBAN,  LABAN, 
LABAR,  LUBAR  :  Alfo  of  LAR,  LA¬ 
RIS,  LARISSA,  AITHYIA. 

JT  is,  I  think,  manifefl,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Ark  was 
preferved  in  all  countries,  as  far  as  we  can  obtain  evi¬ 
dence,  with  the  greatefl  care,  and  veneration.  As  letters 
were  not  in  the  firft  ages  known,  it  was  defcribed  under 
many  fymbols,  fuch  as  a  Cetus,  a  Pegafus ;  a  Bull,  or  a  Ram. 
But  the  moft  common  emblem  was  a  lunette,  called  Meen, 
Man,  and  Maon.  It  was  alfo  named  Laban,  Liban,  and 
Libanah  ;  all  which  are  variations  of  the  fame  term  ;  fuch 
however  as  mull  be  expe&ed  among  people  of  different  na¬ 
tions.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  Mount  Libanus  received 
its  name  from  this  type  of  the  Ark  :  for  the  city  Area  flood 
here  towards  the  bottom  ;  and  upon  the  fummit  was  the 
temple  of  Venus  Architis,  where  the  mofl  ancient  rites  were 
preferved  of  Libanah,  or  Selene.  They  were  introduced  by 
people  flyled  Archites ;  who  were  colonies  from  Egypt,  the 
Belidas,  Danaidas,  and  Cadmians  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
Hivites  and  Arkites  of  Mofes.  Jofephus  takes  notice  of  the 
city  in  Mount  Libanus,  which  he  expreffes  Arka,  and  fays 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Arkite.  1  A gzmiog  ty\v  A ewii/  Tijy  ev 
tw  AiSctvoj}  (ciwure). 

As  thefe  rites  prevailed  greatly  in  Syria,  and  in  the  regions 
nearefl  Ararat,  and  Armenia :  the  coins  of  thefe  countries 


1  Ant.  Jud.  L.  1.  c.  6.  p.  23. 
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are  filled  with  emblems  which  relate  to  this  hiftory.  For 
the  reverfe  of  moft  Afiatic  coins  contain  allufions  to  the 
ancient  mythology  of  thofe  places,  to  which  they  belonged. 
Hence  the  Ram  of  Colchis,  and  of  Ammonia  in  upper 
Egypt,  will  be  found  upon  the  money  of  Singara,  Nifibis, 
and  Edeffa,  and  of  other  cities  in  the  eaft.  For  the  Ram 
feems  like  the  facred  Bull  to  have  been  an  emblem  of 
the  Patriarch,  the  great  hufbandman,  and  fhepherd,  flyled 
yewgyog,  and  o'j&gMTrog  yyg.  But  above  all  other  fymbols  the 
lunette  will  moft  frequently  occur  upon  coins  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  elpecially  upon  thofe  of  Carrhas,  which  was  the  Cha- 
ran,  or  Haran  of  Mofes.  Under  this  femblance  they  did  not 
worfhip  the  planet ;  but  the  Selenite  Deity,  2e7\.Wty  (JUriTega 
oXs  Selene ,  the  ; mother  of  the  whole  world .  The  em¬ 

peror  Julian  facrificed  to  the  moon  at  Carrhse  :  3  Lunas,  quas 
religiofe  per  eos  tracfus  colitur,  facra  fecit.  This  Deity  was 
the  fame  as  Cybele,  *  Ion  ah,  and  Damater  ;  the  reputed 
parent  of  all,  that  breathed.  This  was  a  character,  which 
could  not  in  any  refped:  belong  to  the  moon.  The  planet 
was  only  made  ufe  of  as  a  refemblance,  and  type  of  the  Ark  j 
and  thence  was  called  Mon,  and  Moon,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  Hebrew:  for  pa,  and  TOia,  Mon  and  Moonah,  fignify  in 
that  language  an  image,  or  type.  The  name  was  at  times 
differently  exprefied  ;  but  related  to  the  genius  of  the  Ark, 

1  Marcellinus.  L.  23.  c.  3.  p.  274. 

*  Ei/Go.  /5es  nv  tv  aya.Afy.aTt  tm  les,  utoi  ’Xehyvys.  Iso  yag  >1  SsAjjm;  xxtx  ryv  tsov  - 
Apytw  t iat~.tKTov.  Euftath.  in  Dionyf.  v.  94. 

Ot  A py&ct  Ml  ATI  KfEa  to  ovofj.x  tyu  to  a?raxfv(?,ov  la j  Atyuav  looi  clotk 

Chron.  Fafch.  p.  41.  Johan.  Antiochen.  p.  31. 


who 
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who  was  worshiped  by  the  Canaanites  under  the  title  of 
s  Baal  Maon,  and  whofe  temple  was  the  Beth-Meon  of  6  Je¬ 
remiah.  This  Deity  was  the  fame  as  Ids,  and  Rhea:  hence 
we  find  infcriptions  in  honour  of  the  latter,  wherein  fhe  is 
mentioned  as  the  mother  of  all  Beings.  7  M rpsfii  Ti)  'GT&vtojv 
*P  eiy. 

•  As  the  worfhip  of  Labana,  or  Selene,  prevailed  fo  much 
at  Carrhae,  or  Haran  ;  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the 
name  of  the  perfon,  by  Mofes  called  Laban,  of  the  nature  of 
his  idolatry.  We  may  prefume,  that  he  was  fo  named  from 
this  worfhip  ;  and  that  it  confifted  in  an  undue  reverence  to 
the  Arkite  emblem  Labana.  It  is  moreover  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  tliofe  images,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Terah,  and  from  him  named  Teraphim,  the 
fame  which  Laban  worfhiped,  were  lunar  amulets,  or  types 
of  the  Ark  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent.  Both  Terah,  and 
s  Serugh,  are  faid  to  have  been  devoted  to  falfe  worfhip  :  and 
though  people  had  been  previoufly  addicted  to  Zabaifm,  and 
other  fpecies  of  idolatry,  yet  the  introduction  of  images  is 
attributed  to  them.  And  as  the  worfhip  of  the  Arkite  em¬ 
blem  prevailed  fo  much  at  Carrhas,  the  very  city  of  9  Haran, 

and 

7  Ezekiel,  c.  25.  v.  9. 

G  C.  48.  v.  23. 

7  Gruter.  Infcript.  p.  28.  n.  1. 

Tuque,  Luna,  humanorum  corporum  Mater.  Julius  Firmicus  in  Praefat.  L.  5. 
Mathefeos. 

8  os  'urpcoTos  Yig^ctTO  'EAA?jj'f<7|uy3  xaL  Ts  S'oy/u.xTos  EtJ'coAoActTg&us.  EuJeb. 
Chron.  p.  13.  See  Chron.  Pafchale.  p.  48.  Syncellus.  p.  94,  95.  and  Jofhua. 
c.  24.  v.  2. 

9  The  place  was  called  both  Haran  and  Charan :  by  the  Greeks  Carrhae,  and  the 

L  1  1  2  people 
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and  Laban,  the  dependents  of  Terah  3  we  may  infer,  that  it 
was  the  primitive  idolatry  of  the  place,  and  confifted  in  the 
worfhip  of  the  10  Labana,  or  Arkite  Moon.  I  imagine,  that 
thofe  places,  which  were  called  Albani,  had  this  name  from 
Al  Laban,  the  Moon,  the  object  of  worfhip  in  thofe  parts. 
This  Al  Laban  was  contracted  to  Alban,  and  rendered  with 
a  termination  Albanus.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
Arkite  idolatry  prevailed  in  moft  of  thefe  places.  Strabo 
mentions,  11  Is  gov  My\vo;  Agzcax  ev  tois  AA  Sctmg,  the  temple  of 
the  God  Lunus  .Arkceus  among  the  Albani  of  Pontus.  And 
upon  mount  Albanus  in  Latium  a  facred  fhip  was  reverenced  ; 
which  Dion  CafTius  calls  the  fhip  of  12  Juno,  or  Ionab. 
From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  fhip 
of  Ids,  called  Baris ;  that  memorial  of  the  Ark  in  Egypt.. 
Both  Ids  and  |uno  were  defcribed  with  the  Labana,  or  Cref- 
cent  :  and  Venus  was  ftyled  13  Lubentia,  and  Lubentina ; 


people  Carrheni.  In  ftill  preferves  the  name  of  Haran  and  Heren:  See  Pccock’s 
Trav.  Vol.  2.p.  1 6 1 .  It  is  theXa^arof  Chrufococcas  :  the  Haren  of  Ulug  Beig, 
—  xccra,xr,aev  tv  Xxpfciv.  A6t.  Apoft.  C.  8.  V.  4. 

10  See  Plate  reprefenting  the  Dens  Lunus  Carrhenorum. 

"  L.  12.  p.  835. 

From  Labana,  and  Lavana,  came  Luna.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Portus 
Argous  in  Hetruria  was  hard  by  Portus  Lunus.  Strabo.  L.  5.  p.  333.  339. 
342.  and  the  people  of  thefe  parts  are  by  Silius  Italicus  called  Masonians.  L.  8. 
v.  484. 

11  L.  39.  p.  62.  vew 5  Hgas. 

”  Auguftin.  de  Civitate  Dei.  L.  4.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  L.  5.  p.  53. 

Lubentia  by  the  Romans  was  derived  from  Lubens,  but  erroneoufly.  Venus  was 
the  fame  as  Rhea  and  Cybele  •,  and  like  them  ftyled  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  Xe- 
Caai  yav  to  Tt ja.ptx.7nxv  tvv  A(pgoJ'ntivy  rot  [avtsocc  Qixv.  Ptolemy  Tetrabib.  L.  z. 
She  was  confequently  the  fame  as  Luban,  Selene. 

which. 
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which,  however  Etymologies  may  differ,  related  to  the  fame 
emblem ;  and  fignified  Venus  Lunaris,  et  Architis. 

As  Cybele,  Dindymena,  and  Rhea,  were  no  other  than  fe¬ 
minine  titles  of  the  Lunar  Deity,  called  Mon,  and  Maori; 
we  fhall  find  a  correfpondence  in  the  hiftories  of  thofe  per- 
fonages.  Diodorus,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks-, 
fuppofes  Dindyma  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Dindymene, 
or  Cybele,  and  the  wife  of  14  Maon  :  which,  though  an  idle 
diftribution  of  perfons,  yet  fhews,  that  fome  relation  fubfifled 
between  the  terms.  Hence  we  find,  that  a  great  part  of 
Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  where  Cybele  had  particular  reverence 
paid  to  her,,  was  called  15  Maonia.  Here  was  alfo  the  city 
Acmonia,  built,  as  was  faid,  by  16  Acmon  the  fon  of  Manes : 
alfo  the  facred  Acmonian  grove  upon  the  Thermodon,  where 
Selene  was  particularly  reverenced  under  the  title  of  Har¬ 
mon,  or  Harmonia.  Har  and  17  Kara  were  common  titles, 
and  particularly  bellowed  upon  Juno,  as  queen  of  heaven. 
And  analogous  to  this  Har-Mon,  and  Har-monia,  fignify 
Domina  vel  Regina  Luna.  I  have  fhewn,  that  both  Boeotia, 
and  Theflaly  were  famous  for  the  fame  rites ;  and  there  was 
in  each  of  thefe  a  city  named  Almon ;  by  which  was 
meant  a  city  of  the  Deus  Lunus.  It  was  alfo  called  Minua, 
t8  Mi  wet.  -Grohig  QeTTctXicts,  q  'UTgorsgov  AA  ana.  Minua,  Mania, 

,+  L.  3.  p.  191. 

15  Maiswa,  v  Av^tx.  Steph.  Byzant.  The  lonians  call  it  M rwa,  -and  the  people 
M Hors?.  K xi  01  A vS'ot,  xxi  01  Mctiore?,  y;  Oju'psf  xaAei  Strabo.  Li.  12.  p.  S 5 7 * 

Mwores  Dorice  Mxoies  from  Maon  Lunus. 

13  Ac-Mon,  Nobilis  Lunus.  Ac  and  Ach  /2 xcihixos. 

17  Hara,  Domina  vel  Regina.  It  was  rendered  'Hgx  by  the  Ionians. 

Steph.  Byzant. 
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and  Monia,  are  all  of  the  fame  purport ;  and  relate  equally 
to  Selene  the  Moon.  There  was  a  river  Almon  near  Rome, 
which  was  held  very  facred  ;  and  to  what  the  name  alluded, 
may  be  known  from  the  cuftoms,  which  prevailed.  In  the 
waters  of  this  flream  they  ufed  annually  with  great  reve¬ 
rence  to  lave  the  image  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  Gods. 
This  practice  is  often  taken  notice  of  by  the  Poets  ;  and 
among  others  by  Ovid. 

19  Eft  locus  in  Tiberim,  quo  lubricus  influit  Almon , 

■*T 

Et  nomen  magno  perdit  in  amne  minor. 

Illic  purpurea  canus  cum  vefle  Sacerdos 
Almonis  Dominam  facraque  lavit  aqua. 

The  ceremony  feems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  lamen¬ 
tations,  like  the  rites  of  Ifis  in  Egypt :  and  to  fuch  Valerius 
Flaccus  alludes,  when  he  fpeaks  of  this  cuftom. 

a0  Sic  ubi  Mygdonios  plan&us  facer  abluit  Almo, 
Lastaque  jam  Cybele,  feftasque  per  oppida  txdx , 

Quis  modo  tarn  faevos  adytis  fluxiffe  cruores 
Cogitet  ? 

The  like  circumftances  are  mentioned  by  Statius. 

11  Italo  gemitus  Almone  Cybele 
Ponit,  et  Idaeos  jam  non  reminifcitur  amnes. 

It  was  ufual  for  people  of  confequence  to  be  called  by 

19  Faft.  L.  4.  v.  337.  The  ceremony  ufed  to  be  performed  upon  the  fixth  of  the 
Calends  of  April. 

10  L.  8.  v.  239. 

11  L.  5.  Sylv.  1.  v.  222. 

i  o  fome 
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fome  title  of  the  Deity:  and  Virgil,  to  give  an  air  of  authen¬ 
ticity  to  his  poem,  often  confers  fome  of  the  ancient  provin¬ 
cial  names  upon  his  heroes ;  which  he  adapts  to  each  perfon, 
according  to  the  country,  from  whence  he  came.  Among 
others  he  introduces  the  name  Almon,  which  he  gives  to  the 
fon  of  Tyrrheus,  an  Hetrurian. 

“  Hie  Juvenis  primam  ante  aciem  fEridente  fagitta, 
Natorum  Tyrrhei  fuerat  qui  maximus,  Almon 
Sternitur. 

It  was  properly  a  facred  title  ;  and  the  purport  of  it  has  been 
fhewn. 

The  terms  Laban,  and  Luban,  by  which  the  Arkite  moon 
was  denominated,  feem  by  fome  to  have  been  changed  to  La- 
bar,  and  Lubar.  Hence  it  is  faid  of  the  Ark  by  Epiphanius, 
that  it  reded  upon  Mount  Lubar.  23  Ev  rw  Aa£a£  ogei  m7\z- 
jttgyw.  This  is  the  fame,  which  is  called  Mount  Baris  by 

24  Nicolaus  Damafcenus ;  and  the  Ararat  of  Mofes.  Cedre- 
nus  fpeaks  of  it  both  under  the  name  Lubar,  and  Luban. 

25  Ey  c-gsi  A zSag,  which  in  another  place  he  renders,  sv 
AsoOU/  Ttj€  Ag[JLei/ia$,  By  thefe,  I  make  no  doubt,  was  meant 
the  mountain  of  Lunus  Architis.  The  term  was  fometimes 
expreffed  Labar ;  and  from  hence  the  Roman  enfigns  were 
dyled  Labara,  quad  Infignia  Lunaria.  This  is  evident  from 
the  Lunette,  which  is  continually  to  be  found  upon  them. 
They  feem  to  have  generally  confided  of  a  crefcent,  of  a  difk. 

11  iEneid.  L.  7.  v.  531. 

23  E.  1 .  p.  5.  and  p.  6. 

24  Eufeb.  P.  E.  L.  1 1.  p.  414. 

25  P.  1 1>  12. 
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of  metal,  and  a  chaplet  of  olive  or  laurel.  The  name  La- 
barum  however  was  not  properly  Roman  ;  but  was  adopted 
by  the  later  emperors,  efpecially  by  thofe  of  Conftantinople. 
They  borrowed  it  from  fome  of  the  conquered  nations,  who 
had  the  fame  kind  of  military  ftandard.  This  will  appear 
Irom  various  coins ;  where  it  is  feen  among  the  trophies  won 
from  the  Pannonians,  Dacians,  and  other  captive  people.  It 
is  to  be  found  likewife  upon  many  coins  of  ?6  Cities  in  the 
eaft.  Sometimes  two,  fometimes  three,  lunettes  are  to  be 
feen  upon  the  fame  ftandard  :  whence  it  is  plain,  that  they 
were  the  principal  part  of  the  Inftgne  ;  and  we  may  prefume, 
that  from  them  it  had  the  name  of  Labarum.  I  imagine, 
that  the  title  of  Liber,  given  to  Dionufus,  was  the  fame  as 
Labar ;  and  conferred  upon  him,  as  the  Deus  Lunus.  For 
the  horns  of  Dionufus,  like  the  horns  of  Ills,  were  originally 
a  crefcent.  He  was  the  fame  as  Silenus :  whofe  name,  how¬ 
ever  varied  by  the  Grecians,  was  originally  the  mafculine  of 
Selene.  The  Roman  poets  defcribe  Silenus  merely  as  a 
beftial  drunken  vagrant,  fupported  by  a  favage  crew  of  Sileni 
and  Satyrs.  But  the  ancient  mythologifts  held  him  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  eftimation.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  was  the  father 
ol  47  three  fons,  who  are  by  Catullus  ftyled  48  Nullgenae.  He 
is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  the  49  earth,  who  came  into  life, 
ctvroT^O'^svrog,  by  his  own  means,  without  the  alliftance  of  his 

,  s  '  *  '  *  ‘  J  ■  '  \ 

16  See  Numifm.  Apameae.  Vaillant.  Pars  Sec.  p.  38,  and  p.  155.  alfo  coins  of 
Sidon.  p.  129. 

17  Natalis  Comes.  L.  5.  p.  250.  SiAwa  roia.  t£%vcc.  Nonnus.  Dionuf.  L.  29. 
P-  756- 

lS  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Nyfigenm  Sileni.  v.  253. 

Nonnus.  L.  29.  p.  756. 
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30  parent.  He  was  efteemed,  like  Proteus  and  Nereus,  a 
great  prophet  ;  one,  who  transmitted  an  hiftory  of  the 
world,  and  its  origin.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  difcourfed 
with  Midas  of  Phrygia  about  another  31  world.  Theopom- 
pus  defcribed  him  as  a  31  Daemon :  one  who  was  inferior  to 
the  Deity ;  but  fuperior  to  man,  and  exempted  from  the 
common  condition  of  mortality. 


L  A  R  E  N,  LARIS,  L  A  R  O  S, 

A  I  T  H  Y  I  A. 

DO  T  H  Laren,  and  Laris,  feem  to  have  been  ancient 
terms,  by  which  the  Ark  was  reprefented.  To  fay  the 
truth,  they  are  one  and  the  fame  term,  though  varied  in 
fome  degree  by  different  people,  who  have  at  times  changed 
the  n  final  into  an  s  ;  and  from  Laren  formed  Lares,  and 
33  Laris.  From  Laren  came  the  word  Larnax,  Acigm?;,  an 
Ark  ;  alfo  Larnaffus,  Larina,  Laranda,  Larunda :  the  laft  of 
which  was  the  name  of  a  Goddefs  well  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Parnaffus  was  of  old  called  Larnaffus ;  undoubtedly 

30  Acxopos,  auToAo%euTO$  a.nSpcty.e  [JLVTpos  agypy;.  Ibid. 

31  iElian.  Var.  Hift.  L.  3.  c.  18. 

Tertullian  ipeaks  of  Silenus,  apud  Midam  Regem  adieveranti  de  alio  orbe.  Ad- 
verfus  Hermog.  p.  242. 

3t  ©ea  fxiv  a.<pccve$-epos  tj?)'  Si  ycpiiTTcov  xcu  S-arara.  Ailian.  ibid. 

L,  3.  c.  18. 

Apuleius  fuppofes  Lar  to  be  the  radix :  and  to  fignify  familiaris.  De  Deo 
St  ]).  6 89.  alfo  Florida,  c.  14.  p.  786. 
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from  Laren,  the  Ark.  For  the  reafon  of  this  name  being 
given  to  the  mountain  is  faid  to  have  been  in  memorial  of 


the  Ark  of  Deucalion.  3*  Ilcigvct<r<ro;'  emXsira  Ss.  'UTgorspov 
Accgvovrro;  Sia  to  Asvm Xiwvo;  Xagvctm  avroSi  'urgotrevs^Yi- 

vcjli.  We  read  of  a  city  Larina  in  Daunia  ,  and  we  may 
judge  whence  it  was  named  from  the  circumftances  of  its 
hiftory.  Daunia  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Argives,  who 
came  into  thefe  parts  under  the  fuppofed  condud  of  Perfeus 
and  Danae.  It  was  therefore  one  of  thofe  cities,, 


quas  dicitur  olim 

Acrifioneis  Danae  fundaffe  Colonis. 

Thefe  Argives  were  no  other  than  Arkites,  as  I  have  fhewn : 
and  Larina  was  a  derivative  from  Laren.  The  facred  Bulls 
of  Egypt  were  the  faireft  to  the  fight  that  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  and,  as  I  have  fhewn,  were  emblems  of  the  Patri¬ 
arch,  and  Ark.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  the  Grecians 
ufed  to  ftyle  fine  looking  oxen,  (2oe;  Xagivoi :  which  in  a  fe- 
condary  acceptation  fignified  oxen,  that  were  in  flefh  and 
well  fed.  35  Aoigivoi*  (2 os;  svTgcutpei;, 

From  this  term,  expreffed  Laris,  the  Greeks  denominated 
many  cities,  which  they  expreffed  Lariffa  :  and  in  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  all  thefe  places  there  will  be  found  a  reference  to  the 
fame  objed,  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  received  their 
name.  I  have  taken  notice  how  much  the  Arkite  rites  pre- 


34  Steph.  Byzanf.  Larnaflus  feems  to  be  a  compound  of  Laren-Nafos..  Nees, 
vYicrj s,  i /aero?,  fignified  of  old  not  only  an  ifland,  but  any  hill  or  promontory.  The 
Acropolis  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia  was  called  vro~.$. 

35  Ilefych. 
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Vailed  in  Phrygia,  where  was  a  city  Theba,  fimilar  to  that  in 
Egypt.  Hard  by  was  the  city  36  Lariffa,  which  undoubtedly 
is  a  term  of  the  fame  purport,  as  Theba,  and  related  to  the 
fame  worfhip.  There  was  another  37  Lariffa  near  Theba  in 
Theffaly,  which  like  Larina,  in  Daunia,  was  built  by  Ar- 
gives,  thofe  38  Coloni  Acrffionei,  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
poet ;  and  undoubtedly  in  memorial  of  the  fame  event.  The 
Acropolis  at  Argos  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Danaus  the  Arkite  ;  and  this  too  had  the  name  of  39  Lariffa  : 
for  Lariffa,  Theba,  and  Argos,  were  fynonymous  terms. 
The  Acropolis  was  certainly  an  Arkite  temple,  where  the 
Laris,  or  40  Navis  biprora,  was  reverenced  ;  and  where  the  wo¬ 
men  ftyled  Danaidas  officiated,  who  were  priefleffes  of  the 
Argus.  Acrffius  the  father  of  Danae  was  faid  to  have  been 
here  41  buried.  But  Acrffius  is  undoubtedly  a  metathelis  of 
Arcffius,  and  Arcalius ;  by  which  is  meant  the  great  Arkite, 
the  perfon  here  worfhiped.  He  was  called  Argus,  Areas, 
Arcalius ;  and  compounded  Arcas-Ionas.  The  latter  terms 
were  changed  to  Acrffius,  and  Aerffionreus  ;  whence  the 
people  in  the  Argive  colonies  were  ftyled  Acrffionei  Coloni. 

16  Called  by  Homer,  A ccptaaccv  tgiCooAccxa.. 

37  Aa^iaca.  'z&coq  tco  1  fiv  Axpiatoi  sx-nae.  Steph.  Byzant. 

38  Ax piaactv  tvv  Q>~cr a clKikw — riv  otTiciv  Atcpima.  Scholia  in  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L.  1.  v.  40.  There  were  two  cities  fo  named  inTheflaly  ;  and  many  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  •,  in  Syria,  Media,  Mauritania,  and  Iberia. 

39  Aag>/cera,  v.ou  ri  ax.go7ro?us  tb  A pyus.  Steph.  Byzant.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  i6£. 
©gTraA/jior  Apyos,  £  vvv  Aapia-ax.  Scholia  in  Dionyfium.  v.  419.  p.  76. 

*c  Minerva  dicitur  navem  fecifie  biproram,  in  qua  Danaus  profugir.  Hygin. 
F.  168.  p.  283. 

+t  Arnobius.  L.  6.  p.  193. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  Larifla  in  Theflaly  was  alfo  called 
42  Argifla:  from  all  which  we  may.  fairly  infer,  that  Argos, 
Argis,  and  Laris,  were  of  the  fame  purport. 

It  is,  I  think,  manifeft,  that  the  terms  Lar  and  Laren, 
whence  came  Laris,  and  LarifTa,  had  a.  reference  to  the  fea. 
We  are  told  by  Hefychius,  AoLgivsVTXi$t  Larineutes.  fig- 

nifies  a  man  of  the  fea.  Aagivcim  xugTov  oi  AA ibi;.:  They ,  who 
fjh  in  the  fea ,  call  the  machine r  which  they  ufe ,  Larinceum . 
There  was  a  fea  bird  called  Lar,  and  Larus which,  as  it 
was  often  feen  in  tempeftuous  weather,  and  outlived  the, 
word:  of  ftorms,  was,  I  imagine,  upon  that  account  made  an 
emblem  of  the  Ark..  When  Hermes  takes  his  flight  down¬ 
wards  from  mount  Pieria,  and  {kirns  over  the  furface  of  the 
ocean  towards  the  ifland  of  Calypfo,  he  is  by  Homer  com¬ 
pared  to  this  bird. 

43  Down  he  bent  his  way 
In  femblance  like  the  feamew,  that  frequents 
The  dreary  gulfs,  which  bound  the  troubled  main. 
There  with  unwearied  wing  fhe  roams  the  deep, 

Seeking  her  fifhy  prey ;  and  ftooping  low 
Dips  her  light  pinions  in  the  briny  wave.. 

There  was  another  bird,  which  was  named  Aithyia,  and  for 


41  ActoitTca. — ev  ru  IleA/xiTyocu  tvs  OtaaotAixs,  vv  'Ofxvoog  Apyiaaxv  pvci.  Schol. 
in  Apollon.  L.  i.  v.  40. 

Oj  t  Apyiaaxv  Iliad.  B.  v.  738. 

4!  Xsi/XT  67T&T  g 7Tt  XV  [AX,  A xpCjJ  OpVlQl  SOIXCOS.  X-A. 

1^8'js  aypwaauv  'wvKiycc  aaniox  S'cusrxi  ciAy.r.  OdyfT.  E.  v.  51.  Axpos  opveov 
SrxAxaaisv.  Scholia. 
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the  fame  reafon  made  a  fimilar  hieroglyphic.  The  Larus  I 
have  mentioned  as  the  Seamew;  and  the  Aithyia  feems  to 
have  been  a  fpecies  of  Seacoot.  Birds  of  this  nature  occur 
in  thofe  fpecimens  of  Egyptian  fculpture,  which  have  been 
copied  ;  efpecially  among  the  engravings  from  the  Pamphy- 
lian  obelilk.  In  fome  parts  of  this  monument  are  to  be  feen 
reprefentations  of  water  :  and  a  little  above  are  fome  marine 
birds,  probably  the  Larus,  and  44  Aithyia.  The  latter  was 
held  very  facred,  as  we  may  infer  from  perfonages,  who  were 
fo  called,  or  had  in  it  the  compolition  of  their  names.  Mi¬ 
nerva,  heavenly  wifdom,  had  the  title  of  45  Aithyia  :  and 
both  Orithyia,  Idithyia,  and  Ilithyia,  were  named  from  this 
hieroglyphic.  This  laft  was  the  Goddefs  of  the  birth ;  con- 
fequently  the  fame  as  Juno  Lucina,  and  Diana  :  the  fame 
alfo  as  Venus  Lubentia,  and  Genetillis,  who  rofe  from  the 
fea.  When  the  Poet  defcribes  Ulyfi.es  as  nearly  loft  in  the 
ocean,  and  ftruggling  with  the  waves,  he  makes  Leucothoe, 
the  fame  as  Ino,  compafiionate  his  diflrefs  5  and  introduces 
her  in  the  fhape  of  this  bird. 

46  A cT  Bimoi  'Kory  ai/sJtaaro  A i{/,vy\s. 

Under  this  appearance  fhe  accofts  the  hero,  who  is  perifh- 
ing  in  the  waters ;  and  gives  him  a  facred  veil,  by  which 
means  he  is  preferved. 

'12$  <p(dVYi<ru.<rct  jcgY\S s[xm  sJWsj/.. 

44  They  feem  in  fome  inftances  like  Cormorants. 

45  Paufan.  L.  i.  p.  99. 

46  Odyff.  L.  E.  v.  337. 
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The  Lares,  and  Manes,  thofe  domeftic  Deities  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hetruriaiis,  and  Latines,  were  the  fame  perfonages  un¬ 
der  different  names.  From  Man,  Manus,  Mania,  came  the 
Manes ;  as  from  Laren  and  Laris  were  derived  the  Lares. 
By  thefe  terms  are  lignified  Dii  Arkitas,  who  were  no  other 
than  their  47  Arkite  anceftors,  the  perfons  preferved  in  the 
Laren  or  Ark  ;  the  genius  of  which  was  Ids,  the  reputed 
parent  of  the  world.  She  accordingly  by  Apuleius  is  intro¬ 
duced  faying,  that  fhe  was  the  queen  of  the  Manes.  48  En, 
affum  tuis  commota  precibus,  rerum  Natura  parens,  ele- 
mentorum  omnium  domina,  Seculorum  progenies  initialis, 
fumma  Numinum,  Regina  Manium,  The  feaffs  inflituted 
to  the  honour  of  thefe  Deities  were  ftyled  Larentalia ;  which 
the  Romans  ufed  to  celebrate  once  every  year :  but  Au- 
guftus  ordered,  that  they  fhould  be  obferved  twice  in  that 
49  period.  The  Lares  were  the  fame  as  the  Dii  Prasftites, 
who  according  to  50  Macrobius  were  imported  from  Egypt. 
They  are  defcribed  as  Daemons,  and  Genii,  who  once  lived 
upon  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immortality.  Arnobius 
ftyles  them  51  Lares  quofdam  Genios,  et  fundlorum  animas. 
And  he  fay  a,  that  according  to  Varro,  they  were  the  children 
of  Mania.  Maniam  matrem  effe  cognominatam  51  Larum. 
The  like  is  faid  by  Huetius,  who  adds,  that  Mania  had  alfo 


47  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis. 

4*  Metamorph.  L.  9.  p.  362. 

49  Suetonius  in  Augufto. 
s°  Saturn.  L.  t.  p.  276. 

5t  L.  3.  p.  124. 

11  See  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  L.  8.  p.  113. 
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the  name  of  Larunda.  5J  Lares  Varro  Manes  efTe  vult,  Ma¬ 
nias  filios,  quae  dicitur  vulgo  Larunda,  And  agreeably  to 
what  has  been  mentioned  above,  fhe  is  ftyled  the  mother  of 
the  Demons,  s*  AoLgvvSx  AcufJLOi/wv  (Jur\TY\g.  By  fome  fhe  is 
called  Lara,  and  faid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  55  Almon. 
She  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  families  :  and  they  ufed 
to  offer  children  at  her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour  : 
for  it  was  a  uniform  prevailing  opinion,  that  no  atonement 
could  be  obtained  but  by  blood  ;  and  that  fome  muft  die  to 
procure  the  happinefs  of  others.  56  Praeceptum  eft,  ut  pro 
capitibus  capitibus  fupplicaretur ;  idque  aliquamdiu  obfer- 
vatum,  ut  pro  familiarium  fofpitate  pueri  madtarentur  Maniae 
Deae,  matri  Larum.  In  lieu  of  thefe  they  in  aftertimes  of¬ 
fered  the  heads  of  poppies,  and  pods  of  garlick.  The  Lares 
were  the  fame  as  the  Penates,  as  we  may  infer  from  Servius. 
57  Penates  funt  omnes  Dii,  qui  domi  coluntur.  They  were 
properly  marine  Deities,  and  the  fame,  which  were  wor- 
fhiped  in  Samothracia.  58  Penates  Deos  Samothracas  volunt 
Varro,  et  Caftius  Hemina.  Arnobius  fpeaks  of  59  Neptune 

53  Demon!!.  Prop.  4.  p.  139. 

54  Glofis  Philoxeni  apud  Huetium.  ibid. 

!s  Natalis  Gomes.  L.  4.  c.  4.  p.  155,  Hanc  Laram,  five,  ut  alii  dixerunt,  La- 
rundam,  nonnulli  Maniam  appellarunt. 

See  Ovid.  Faft.  L.  2.  v,  599,  of  Lara  Nai's,  whom  he  makes  the  daughter  of 
Almon.  * 

56  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  e.  7.  p.  154; 

Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibris  accipe  libras  : 

Plane  animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damus.  Ovid.  Fall.  L.  6.  v.  161. 

57  In  Virg.  fEneid.  L.  2.  v.  514. 

,s  Huetii  Demonftratio.  p.  138.  See  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  3.  p.  276. 

59  L.  3.  p.  125. 
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as  one  of  them :  and  the  reft  of  them  are  confeffedly  Deities 
of  the  60  fea.  They  are  accordingly  fpoken  of  in  this  light 
by  Livy  ;  who  mentions  a  temple  being  built  by  Regillus  the 
Cenfor  to  the  61  Lares  Permarini  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
The  particular  time  for  making  offerings  to  them  was,  when 
the  Sun  had  entered  5"  Aquarius.  Neptune  was  the  fame  as 
Palsmon  of  Corinth  ;  efteemed  alfo  the  fame  as  Hercules. 
63  IlccAcafJiooy  'HpclxMg-  He  was  defcribed,  as  a  child  expofed 
upon  the  feas,  and  fupported  by  a  Cetus.  Sometimes  he 
was  reprefented  upon  the  Corinthian  Cupfelis  or  Ark  :  and 
behind  him  there  is  commonly  a  pine  tree.  There  were  the 
fame  offerings  made  to  Palzemon  in  Greece,  as  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Latines  to  Mania,  and  the  Lares.  Hence  he 
is  ftyled  by  Lycophron,  64  jS^g qqktqvos,  Infanticida,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  children,  which  were  offered  at  his  fhrine. 
From  the  above  we  may  fee  clearly,  that  there  was  a  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  rites  and  mythology  of  thefe  different 
nations :  and  that  they  had  univerfally  a  reference  to  the 
fame  hiftory. 

It  is  faid  by  Mela,  that  the  65  Augelenfes,  who  lived  near 

69  This  is  evident  from  the  Greek  epigram. 

Thavx'fy  xoa  ISlnpei,  xai  Imji,  'j ton  MsArttf^TO. 

Kai  /3tAw  KpoViScc  xat  'hayo^or^i  ©eon  x.  A. 

61  .Lares  permarini,  quibus  asdes  dedicavit  in  Campo  Martio  iEmilius  Regillus 
Cenfor.  L.  40.  c.  52.  Macrob.  L.  1.  c.  10.  p.  161. 

61  Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  Cum  Sol  Aquarium  tenet,  Manibus  parentatur.  L.  1. 

P-  43- 

6j  Hefych. 

H  K at  Syi  na.hcay.tov  S'eoxer cti  fipefycxTcvoe,  Lycoph,  v.  229.  IdccA aiyuv  Iras 
vioe.  Schol. 

L.  1.  c.  8. 
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the  Syrtes  in  Africa,  held  the  Manes,  as  the  fupreme  and 
only  Deities :  that  to  them  they  diredted  their  prayers,  and 
made  their  offerings :  and  when  they  gave  any  ftrong  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  word,  they  ufed  to  fwear  by  the  Manes.  The 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  did  the  fame  thing  :  and  it 
is  wonderful,  that  they  fhould  be  fo  blinded,  as  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  it.  Moft  of  their  Deities  were  formed  out  of  titles : 
and  the  whole  of  their  worfhip  was  confined  to  a  few  deified 
men,  thefe  Lares,  Manes,  Daemones,  of  whom  we  have  been 
treating.  They  were  no  other  than  their  Arkite  anceftors, 
the  Baalim  of  the  Scriptures :  to  thefe  they  offered ;  and  to 
thefe  they  made  their  vows. 
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OF  THE 

»  *  ' 

CABIRI,  CORYBANTES,  IDJEl  DACTLYI, 
CURETES,  IGNETES,  TELCHINES,  and 
other  Arkite  Priests, 


I  Hope  that  I  have  given  a  fatisfa&ory  account  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  and  of  the  fuppofed  Genius  of  the  Ark,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Gentile  mythologies.  She  was  reprefented  as 
a  Goddefs,  and  worffiiped  under  the  titles  of  Melitta,  Rhea, 
Cybele,  and  Damater  ;  alfo  of  Ids,  and  1  Athena.  As  the 
department  of  the  Deity  has  been  fufficiently  made  out,  the 
hiftory  of  the  priefts  may  be  eaftly  afcertained ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  purport  of  their  titles,  under  whatever  deno¬ 
mination  they  may  come.  Of  thefe  priefts  the  principal 
were  the  Cabiri  \  whofe  office  and  rites  were  efteemed  par¬ 
ticularly  facred,  and  of  great  antiquity.  They  were  the 
fame  as  the  Curetes,  Corybantes,  Telchines,  and  the  Idsei 
Da&yli  of  Crete.  But  in  treating  of  them  great  confufton 

'  0<  Aiyv7rnci  laiv  'sjohAa.Kii  tw  t>?s  AGjjvas  ovoy.a.Ti  xctAuai.  Plutarch.  Ills  ct 
Ofiris.  p.  376. 
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has  enfued  from  not  conhdering,  that  both  the  Deity,  and 
prieft,  were  comprehended  under  the  fame  title.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  Cabiritic  Divinity  was  Zeuth  ;  the  fame  as  Dionufus, 
though  by  fome  writers  idly  diftinguifhed  :  a  Kafisigoov  'urgetr- 
Evregov  1 usv  A ict.  His  priefts  had  the  fame  title.  By  Pau- 
fanias  he  is  faid  to  have  been  3  Prometheus,  the  father  of 
mankind;  which  more  plainly  points  out  the  perfon  alluded 
to.  It  was  no  other  than  the  Patriarch,  who  was  of  fo  great 
repute  for  his  piety,  and  juftice.  Hence  the  other  Cabiri, 
his  immediate  offspring,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fons  of 
Sadie  ;  by  which  is  dignified  the  juft  man.  4  Xocfizm  yctg 
eyevovTo  'Groups,  is  A lotrzogxg  sgpL.r\vevx<ri,  mi  K oL^sigxg.  To 
Sadyc,  the  man  of  juft  ice,  were  born  ftons ,  who  were  ftyled  the 
Dioftcori  and  Cabiri.  This  is  the  very  title  given  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  by  Modes  in  the  book  of  Genehs.  It  is  there  faid  of 
Noah,  that  he  was  pnv,  Sadie,  a  juft  man ,  and  perfeSi  in  his 
5 generation .  All  fcience,  and  every  ufeful  art  was  attributed 
to  him ;  and  through  his  fons  they  were  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Orphic  Argonautica  men¬ 
tions  6  CLyXm  K aJoeigwv ;  the  noble  gifts  bequeathed  to 

mankind  by  the  Cabiri.  They  were  reprefented  as  daemons, 
and  in  number  three :  and  they  are  fometimes  mentioned  as 


1  Scholia  in  Apollon.  L.  1.  v.  918.  The  author  of  thefe  Scholia  makes  a  di- 
flindion  between  Zeuth  and  Dionufus-,  KaCetpcov  TzrpeoCuTepov  y.ev  ZW,  veuTSgov  S'e 
Atovuaov:  but  they  were  the  fame  perfon. 

5  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  759. 

+  Damafcius  apud  Photium.  p.  1073.  He  fuppofes  them  to  be  eight  in  number. 

5  Genefis.  c.  6.  v.  9. 

6  V.  1 7. 
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the  Tons  of  the  great  artifl  7  Hephaiflus,  the  chief  Deity  of 
Egypt,  and  the  reputed  father  of  the  Gods.  He  was  the 
fame  as  Helius ;  and  upon  the  pillar  of  Ramefles,  which 
flood  in  Heliopolis,  he  was  according  to  Hermapion  flyled 
8  H (pctifog  0  7(f)]/  ©swy  'U7ctTY\g.  The  perfon,  from  whom  this 
obelilk  was  named,  is  generally  called  Ramafes,  or  Ram- 
Alls.  Ramefles  is  of  the  fame  purport ;  being  a  compound 
of  Ram-Eftes.  Magnus  Vulcanus,  Efles,  Aftes,  9  Aftus,  are 
all  variations  of  the  fame  term,  and  equally  relate  to  Ere. 
Hence  came  Apha- Aftus,  or  Hephaflus,  the  Hephaiflus  of 
the  Greeks:  hence  alfo  the  Hiftia,  Heflia,  and  Vefla  of  other 
countries.  The  Cabiri  are  many  times  reprefented  as  He- 
liadse,  or  the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  flyled  Cam-Il  :  alfo  the 
dependents  of  Proteus,  the  great  prophet,  and  Deity  of  the 

10  fea.  According  to  Varro  they  were  particularly  flyled 

11  Divi  Potes :  and  Caflius  Hermina  defcribed  them  as 

14  ©£«£  SvyoLTvg,  the  great ,  be?iefi- 

cent ,  and  powerful  Gods.  One  of  the  mofl  ancient  temples 
of  thefe  Deities  was  at  13  Memphis ;  which  was  held  fo  fa- 
cred,  that  no  perfon,  excepting  the  priefls,  was  fullered  to 

7  Aeyovrca  St  eivc&i  'Hqcacp'u  ■zca.iSt;.  Hefych. 

Ka*  Ttv.sc/cv  Hcpaiq-'oi  I cav  ccAtyi'^t  Kao tigtov.  Nonnus.  L.  24*  P*  626. 

8  Marcellinus.  L,.  17.  c.  4.  p.  126. 

9  See  Volume  the  firft.  p.  59.  and  62. 

10  Ax'datPvaoi  S e  6  A pytio;  tv  Kadetovs  vai  KocuiXov  Ktyti,  tbS t  t pti;  Ka- 

£tig y<,  xA.  vjSvs  St — tv.  Kct^tiom  rv;  FlrcoTtccs  vai  Kcc?tipss  rptis,  wi 

vu/ji(p<x;  Tftt;  KctCeictSa;.  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.724. 

11  Hi,  quos  Augurum  libri  fcriptos  habent  fie,  Divi  Totes,  font  pro  illis,  qui  in 
Samothrace  ©&;/  Suvcctoi.  Varro  deLing.  Lat.  L.  p.  17. 

11  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  3.  c.  4.  p.  376. 

13  Herodotus.  L.  3.  c.  37. 
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enter  its  walls.  In  the  fame  place  flood  a  temple  of  theft 
father  14  Vulcanus,  the  head  of  the  Cabiri.  Cambyfes  en¬ 
tered  into  thefe  15  fancftuaries  ;  and  took  a  view  of  the  ftatues 
in  each.  They  were  nearly  lS  alike,  and  of  a  fantaftic  form, 
after  the  mode  of  Egypt :  on  which  account  he  ordered 
them  to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  temples  to  be  17  deftroyed. 
From  Egypt  their  worfhip  was  carried  to  Canaan,  and  Sy¬ 
ria;  and  from  thence  to  Greece.  To  what  thefe  rites  al¬ 
luded  may  be  known  from  the  department  of  the  Deities,  in 
whofe  honour  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  inflituted, 
and  with  whom  the  Cabiri  are  introduced.  Thefe  are 
chiefly  Damater,  Cybele,  Selene,  Meen,  Barith,  Dione. 
According  to  Sanchoniathon  the  Cabiri  were  the  fame  as  the 
Diofcuri  and  Corybantes  :  and  like  Damafcius  above  he  re- 
prefents  them,  as  the  offspring  of  the  juft  man  18  Sadyc. 
They  lived  in  the  time  of  Elion,  furnamed  the  Moft  High  ; 
and  of  a  perfonage  named  19  Barith  :  and  from  them  the 
myfteries  in  Samothracia  were  derived.  Some  of  their  pof- 
terity  came  to  Byblus,  which  they  furrounded  with  a  20  wall : 
and  they  built  a  temple  upon  Mount  Callus  in  the  fame  re¬ 
gion.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  flrft  conftru&ors  of  a 

14  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  725. 

,s  Ibid. 

16  E<p  S g  xcu  tccutcc  o/uLotcc  Ty  'HfpaJT'a.  Herod.  L.  3.  c.  37. 

17  Ibid. 

*8  Eufebius  exprefles  it  Sydyc.  ^uSvx,  tut  e^iv  euXvrov  xca  AIKAION.  Eufeb. 
Pr$p.  Evang.  p.  36.  Ex.  Se  rs  HvSvx.  Atoaxugoi)  r)  Ka Qtipoi^  y  Kopu^avres.  Ibid, 
p.  37.  XuSvxif  ru  AeyofJtem  AIKAIfh.  Ibid. 

19  Ibid. 

a°  Ibid. 
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21  float,  or  fliip  :  and  are  reprefented  as  hufbandmen,  and  at 
the  fame  time  22  men  of  the  fea.  To  them  the  city  Byblus 
is  faid  to  have  been  appropriated  by  Cronus  for  the  worfhip 
of  Baaltis,  the  fame  as  23  Dione,  the  Dove.  They  alfo  built 
Berytus,  the  city  of  Beryth :  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  they 
are  faid  in  this  city  to  have  confecrated  2r  floms  ;  by 

which  certainly  is  meant,  all  that  the  Deluge  had  fpared  ; 
the  fad  remains  of  the  former  world.  Thefe  rites  conflfled 
in  memorials  of  the  Ark  Berith,  and  of  the  perfons  therein 
preferved ;  who  were  the  original  Cabiri,  or  Baalim.  By 
Sanchoniathon  they  are  defcribed  as  eight  in  number ;  the 
chief  of  which  was  *s  Afclepius,  the  God  of  health,  and  re- 
ftorer  of  life.  He  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Damafcius ;  who 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a  perfon,  of  whom  the  mother  of  the  Gods 
was  46  enamoured  :  one,  who  had  been  conflgned  to  dark- 
nefs,  but  out  of  that  gloom  difplayed  a  wonderful  27  light. 
He  too  makes  him  the  eighth,  and  principal  of  the  Cabiri, 

In  the  cities  of  Syria  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  was  pre¬ 
ferved  in  hieroglyphics.  In  Berytus  Saturn  was  reverenced, 
who  was  no  other  than  Sadyc,  the  man  of  piety,  and  juftice. 

11  ripmoi  'wXoiov  lupov.  Ibid. 

11  Ka^n^ois,  ayporuii  t£,  xai  aXituaiv.  Ibid.  p.  38. 

45  BaocAn^i,  tji  koci  Aicovy.  Ibid. 

44  O /  xou  nONTOT  AEI4ANA  £/>  tvv  Bypurov  a(pi(gcu<ra,r.  Ibid.  p.  39. 

15  Ibid.. 

46  O  iv  Bnovrcf)  AcrxA»7r/05  yx  e^iv  E AA?ir,  n£e  Aiyv7mo? ,  aAAa.  tu  eiriy^api os 

’XccJ'ux.oj  yap  eytvovro  'zzraiAci  x.  A.  Oykjo;  £  £  tytviTo  ztti  tut  ok  0  Ec/ftyros,  ov 
AoxArnuoy  ep/jt.yvevijo’iv.  ‘Our qs — erco^evos  yeyove  —  Mnrgof  ©gar.  Apud  Photium. 

p.  1073. 

47  E v  cxor&j  S'ttoXvyiCf)  troAv  cpojs  cLva^xs.  Ibid. 
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He  was  reprefented  with  28  four  eyes ;  two  of  which  were  in 
their  natural  pohtion  forward  :  the  two  other  were  placed 
in  a  contrary  diredfion,  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
The  fymbolical  hiftories  of  the  eaftern  countries  were  firft 
compofed  by  a  perfon  ftyled  the  foil  of  29  Thabion.  I  have 
mentioned,  that  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  the 
priefts  to  be  called  the  fons  of  the  Deity,  whom  they  ferved. 
Thaba  was  the  Ark,  the  Theba  of  the  lonians :  and  the  fon 
of  Thabion  was  no  other  than  the  prieft  of  Theba-Ion,  the 
Arkite  30  Dove,  particularly  worfhiped  in  this  country.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  moft  ancient  Hierophant,  that  ever 
officiated  in  Phenicia. 

There  were  many  cities,  and  thofe  in  parts  very  remote, 
where  the  Cabiritic  rites  were  for  a  long  time  maintained. 
Some  of  thefe  cities  were  named  Cibura,  Cabura,  and  Ca- 
beira ;  and  in  all  of  them  may  be  feen  a  reference  to  the 
fame  ancient  hiftory.  In  Pontus  was  a  city  Cabira,  the 
royal  feat  of  Mithridates ;  where  was  one  of  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  temples  in  the  world.  The  nature  of  the  worffiip 
may  be  known  from  the  Deity,  to  whom  it  was  facred :  for 
the  temple  was  dedicated,  31  M r\vi  Agmiu,  to  the  Deus  Lunus 
Arkitis.  In  Phrygia,  near  Caroura  was  the  city  Cibura: 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  all  this  region  was  devoted  to 

t 

lS  Eufeb.  P.  E.  p.  39. 

*9  Teona  TuavT a  6  ®a£i&ovo$  mais  mpojTOS  tuv  air  aioovoi  ysyovoruv  <&oivrx.wv  lepo - 

(pamw,  aKfaiycgycrai — 'srageS'ax.e.  Ibid. 

30  p%  Ion,  Columba. 

51  E yet  eTg  'iegov  Mnvos  ApKoun'—eFi  cTe  v.ai  ru to  ths  'XiKnvn 5  to  Ugov.  Strabo. 
lu.  12.  p.  835. 
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the  worfhip  of  Cybele,  and  the  rites  of  Theba.  Here  too 
was  a  temple  of  the  3*  God  Lunus,  the  fame  as  A gmiog. 

Near  Side  in  Cilicia  was  another  city  of  this  name :  and  we 
may  infer  from  many  circumftances,  that  the  fame  worfhip 
prevailed.  The  Cabiritic  rites  were  likewife  kept  up  in 
33  Imbros,  and  Lemnos ;  and  particularly  in  Samothracia. 
They  prevailed  alfo  in  Greece;  and  efpecially  in  the  city 
Theba  in  Bceotia.  Damater,  the  fame  as  Theba  and  Ids, 
had  the  title  of  34  Cabiria  :  and  it  was  an  opinion,  that  thefe 
myfleries  were  flrfl  eftablifhed  by  35  her :  by  which  was  meant, 
that  they  were  derived  from  the  Ark,  the  reputed  mother 
of  all  beings.  Hence  the  Cabiri  had  often  joint  worfhip 
with  Damater.  An  inflance  of  this  was  obfervable  at  An- 
thedon  in  Bceotia,  where  flood  36  KaSs/^wy  mi  aA<ro£ 

—  ArifJLYjTgos  :  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri ,  and  the  grove  of  Da¬ 
mater.  They  were  the  fame  as  the  Cabarni  of  the  Parians, 
who  were  equally  priefts  of  Damater.  37  K aSagvot,  01  Trig 
A r)fJLYjTgo$  hg£i$j  us  YLccgioit  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  chief 
province  of  the  Cabiri  related  to  the  fea,  and  fhipping.  Their 
influence  was  particularly  implored  by  mariners  for  fuccefs 
in  their  voyages : 

ov  Kagug  Xzyojj£vov.  Ibid.  p.  869. 

35  jt mv  tv  Ajj/xi'm  x. at  luGoa  (KaGetPot) .  Strabo,  L.  10.  p.  724.  H 

IjiGpo;  ©pajujc#  y.€v  rwco?,  teoa  KaGeiouv.  Etiftath.  in  Dionyl.  v.  524. 

34  K aGeiPtai — aAcos.  Pauian.  L.  9.  p.  758. 

35  »T£os  yuv't-ois  Ka.Gtipa.ion  S'wpov  eq^iv  i\  TgAsT?;.  Ibid.  p.  759- 

36  Ibid.  p.  753.  The  region  was  called  Cabeiraia. 

37  Hefych. 
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38  Ocpgx 

Xbooregoi  %gvoe<r<rav  vireig  aha  vavrihhoino. 

The  Corybantes  were  priefts  of  the  fame  order,  and  were 
ftyled  39  AvaKTorshefai,  as  being  of  a  royal,  or  fupereminent 
priefthood.  Clemens  mentions  that  they  were  the  fame  as 
the  40  Cabiri ;  and  that  their  myfteries  were  ftyled  Cabiritic. 
In  thefe  the  Rhoia,  or  pomegranate,  was  introduced  :  and 
they  were  often  celebrated  in  woods,  and  upon  mountains : 
and  the  whole  was  attended  with  ftiouts,  and  fcreams,  and 
every  frantic  manoeuvre.  Nonnus  has  fome  allufion  to  thefe 
rites,  when  at  the  marriage  of  Harmonia  he  makes  the  beafts 
of  the  foreft  imitate  the  howling  of  the  Cabiri. 

41  B ^vxr,d[Jt,ca  is  hsonss  ofJLofyhuv  vtto  hallow 
Mavr  ikoXudv  ahahayfxov  sfJUfarirai/TO  K ctSsiguv. 

The  perfons  concerned  were  crowned  with  ferpents ;  and 
by  their  fury  and  madnefs  exhibited  a  fcene  fhocking  to  ima¬ 
gination  :  yet  nobody  was  thought  completely  happy,  who. 
did  not  partake  in  thefe  myfteries.. 

41  £1  paxag,  os  rig  sviaifiuu- 
Tshsrag  ©sow  eiiosg 
B lorctv  ayifevei* 

T a  rs  Margos  (asy  ahag 

,s  Apollon.  Rhod.  v.  918. 

39  Clemens  Alexand.  Chohort.  p.  16. 

40  KaCeipm  tss  KopuGotvTots .  Ibid. 

41  L.  3.  p.  88. 

42  Euripides.  Eax^a  1.  v.  73.  quoted  by  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  720. 
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O gyicc  KvZsK&g  Sefiifevoov, 

A  vet  9 vgrov  rs  Tivc£<r<rwy 
Ktcrcru  rs  re$a.mdeig, 

Aiovvtov  §ega7Tsvsi, 

Its 

B gofjuov  'utouSol  §sov  9sa 
A lovvtrov  mrctyaTOLi 
Qgvyiwv  s£  ogsuv 
'EKXctSog  sig  svgwfcwgzg  ayviccg. 

The  noife  and  difTonance  at  thefe  celebrities  are  finely  de- 
feribed  in  the  Edoni  of  43  iEfchylus : 

Ya h[JLog  S*  aAaAa^kp 

Tay^o^ofyoi  <T  v^o^amnou  /urctno8ev 

E^  OLQOLVXg  (po&gioi  (JUfJLQl * 

XVfJLTOLVU  <T  Yl’XJUy 

'f2<r0’  vnoysiz  j3^omj?,  <psgsTou  (ZagvTccffig. 

The  like  is  to  be  found  in  Pindar.  - 

44  Zoi  psv  mrct^oLiy  Marej,  'sraj a, 

MsycxXoi  pof/Soi  KV(Jt£aAuvy 
E v  rs  'urcCKhcuuv  KgOTttAct, 

AiSofJisvct  rs  $cag  vko  %cu/6$<n  'ursvxoug. 

This  wild  joy,  attended  with  Ihouts  and  dancing,  and  the 

45  Ibid.  p.  721.  The  lecond  line  in  the  original  has  uttoiwkoov'tcu  'sroQer,  which 
I  have  altered  to  u-n-ofjia.xoivrou  TuccvToftev* 

44  Pindarus  apud  Strabonem,  L.  10.  p.  719. 
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noife  of  pipes  and  cymbals,  feems  to  have  been  exhibited  in 
memorial  of  the  exit  from  the  Ark  ;  when  the  whole  of  the 
animal  fyftem  iffued  to  light  upon  the  fummit  of  mount  Baris. 

Corybas,  the  father  and  head  of  the  band,  was  the  fame  as 
Helius ;  and  in  the  Orphic  hymns  is  further  defcribed  with 
the  attributes  of  Dionufus  : 

45  AtoXOfJLOgQOV  CWOiXTOC,  ®£0V  $KpVY] - 

®r,gQTV7T8  9 ‘SfJLSm  (JLOgtprjV  SvofSgOlO  AgCUCOVTOC. 

His  offspring,  the  Corybantes,  were  twofold.  Strabo  fpeaks 
of  them  both  as  priefts,  and  divinities ;  and  undoubtedly 
both  were  comprehended  under  this  title.  46  The  Corybantes 
were  a  kind  of  Dcemoiisy  the  offspring  of  Helius ,  and  Athena. 
Under  the  denomination  of  Cabiri ,  and  the  likey  were  included 
not  only  a  fet  of  perfonsy  who  adminiftered  to  the  Gods ,  but  the 
Divinities ,  whom  they  worffiped.  The  Tityrt,.  Satyri,  Mae- 
nades,  Thyades,  Lycaones,  Sileni,  Lenae,  were  of  the  fame, 
order  :  as  were  the  Curetes,  Telchines,  and  Ignetes.  The 
Curetes  were  Heliadae,  the  priefts  of  Helius,  ftyled  Cur- 
Ait  :  and  the  term  Quirites  among  the  Romans  had  the  fame- 
origin.  The  Telchines  and  Ignetes  were  the  firft,  who  fet¬ 
tled  at  47  Rhodes ;  and  they  in  like  manner  were  efteemed 
Heliadce.  The  latter  were  denominated  from  their  God 
Hanes,  who  was  at  different  times  called  Agnis  and  Ignis. 
But  notwithftanding  their  relation  to  Hanes  and  Helius* 


4’  Hymn  38. 

46  KopuCctv res,  £.cauoves  rn'Siy  AQwxs  xai  'HAo  'zra/Jss'— ■ “B  rmpoa7roAoi  0g coy  \xovoir 
c. AAa  j ica  xvroiQeoi  TcrpoaYtyopiv^mxv.  L.  io.  p.  723. 

4/  IyniTSf,  01  y.£T<x  tvs  TeA^jvxs  zttqixwc&vtzs  tw  P oS'ov.  Hefych. 
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they  were  at  the  fame  time  fuppofed  to  be  defeended  from 
the  fea.  Hence  it  was  faid  of  them  by  Simmias  Rhodius, 

48  A[lfJLCi 

lyVYjTCOV  K&l  TsA 'givcov  S(pv  i  &hVH. Y\  Za\{/. 

Za\|/,  Zaps,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  purport  of  the  Saph  or 
Suph  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews.  It  fignifies  the  49  fea, 
or  the  fea  in  a  ferment :  and  the  purport  of  the  verfe  is, 
that  the  Ignetes  and  Telchines  carried  their  origin  upwards 
to  the  deluge.  Though  they  had  the  character  of  Friyeveig, 
and  Ovguviuveg,  yet  they  univerfally  took  to  themfelves  the 
title  of  fons  of  the  fea. 

50  O vtoi  Yi<roLV  viot  [iev  Qot/KcHrtrrig,  dog  0  [ivSog  'sroigeSoMe. 

They  were  looked  upon ,  fays  Diodorus,  as  the  offspring  of  the 
fea ,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  ajicients.  The  Telchi¬ 
nes  were  fuppofed  to  have  made  their  firft  appearance  at  the 
time  of  a  Deluge,  which  51  Diodorus  would  confine  to 
Rhodes  :  and  Nonnus,  from  fome  emblematical  reprefenta- 
tion,  has  deferibed  them,  as  wafted  over  the  ocean  upon 
feahorfes„ 

s*  Shcvregoi  T ehrgiveg  diXiTge<peuv  V7teg  timm. 

4?  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  5..  p.  674.  Afxy.x  fignifies  a  mother. 

49  It  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  whirlwind  :  but  among  the  ancient  Greeks  it  figni- 
fied  properly  the  furge  of  the  fea. 

Hovtb  ptauvojJLivoio  -zueoi^strei  aAvx.v  ZA'k.  Dionyfms  Iambus  apud  Clementem. 
fupra. 

50  L.  5.  p.326.  Kyprgs  ynysveis.  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  723. 

51  Ibid-  p.  327. 
sz  L.  24.  p.  626. 
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They  are  faid,  under  the  character  of  Heliadae,  to  have  been, 
very  famous  for  53  navigation  :  and  through  them  many  ufe- 
ful  arts  were  tranfmitted  to  54  mankind.  They  were  like- 
wile  the  fir  ft  introducers  of  S5  idolatry  ;  and  deeply  (killed  in 
Magia  :  and  we  may  infer  from  Diodorus,  that  they  were  of 
the  Anakim,  or  gigantic  race  ;  for  fuch  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  56  Rhodes. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  great  confufion  has  arifen  from 
not  confidering,  that  the  Deity  and  prieft  were  named  alike ; 
and  that  the  people  often  were  comprehended  under  the 
fame  title.  The  God  Helius  was  ftyled  57  Cur-Ait :  and 
his  priefts  had  the  fame  name.  But  additionally  to  thefe, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  iEtolia,  Eubcea,  and  Acarnania 
were  ftyled  58  Curetes,  and  their  country  Curetica.  Helius 
was  likewife  called  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  people  Tal- 
chan  :  for  Tal,  which  the  Grecians  rendered  Talus,  fignified 
the  Sun.  TaAo£,  6  HA  log :  Talus ,  fays  Hefychius,  ftgnifies 
the  Sun.  TaAa*0£,  0  Zsvs  tv  K Zeuth  in  Crete  <was  ftyled 
.  Talceus.  The  term  Tal-chan,  which  the  Grecians  rendered 
Telchin,  fignified  Sol  Rex  :  and  under  this  title  he  was 
worfiiiped  at  59  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  His  priefts  alfo  and 
votaries  were  denominated  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Cu- 

53  Diodorus.  L.  5.  p.  328. 

s4  Ibid.  p.  326.  Te^ioov  evcnas,  xou  ruv  £ti  rov  @iOv  ^CgyaiUMV.  Ibid. 

55  Ibid. 

i6  Ibid. 

57  Kvpss  0  'HA/cs.  Plutarch.  Artaxerxes. 

sS  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  692,  714. 

59  F7 oLga  fJLtv  AtvS'io.i  AttoAAoovol  TeA %iviov.  Diodor.  L.  5*  p*  32^*  Talus  by 
Apollodorus  is  laid  to  have  been  the  fame  as  Taurus.  L.  r.  p.  54. 
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retes  by  Tome  were  efteemed  the  offspring  of  the  60  nymph 
Danais,  and  Apollo :  by  others  they  were  faid  to  have  been 
the  Tons  of  61  Jafon,  the  fame  as  Jafton,  with  whom  Da  ma¬ 
ter  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  enamoured :  all  which,  I 
think,  is  .not  difficult  to  be  underftood. 

I  have  ffiewn  that  the  Telchinian  and  Cabiritic  rites  con- 
lifted  in  Arkite  memorials.  They  paffed  from  Egypt  and 
Syria  to  Phrygia  and  Pontus  :  and  from  thence  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Thrace,  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  They  were  like- 
wife  carried  into  Hetruria,  and  into  the  regions  of  the  Celtae : 
and  traces  of  them  are  to  be  obferved  as  high  up  as  the 
Suevi.  Tacitus  takes  notice  that  this  people  worfhiped  Ifts : 
and  he  mentions  that  the  chief  object  at  their  rites,  was  an 
Ark,  or  fhip ;  62  ftgnum  in  modum  Liburnee  figuratum  j 
which  was  held  in  great  reverence.  The  like  myfteries  ac¬ 
cording  to  Artemidorus  prevailed  in  one  of  the  Britifh 
iftands  :  in  which,  he  fays,  the  worfhip  of  Damater  was 
carried  on  with  the  fame  rites  as  in  63  Samothracia.  I  make 
no  doubt,  but  that  this  hiftory  was  true  :  and  that  the  Ark¬ 
ite  rites  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Britain  ;  efpecially  in  the 
ifte  of  Mona,  where  in  aftertimes  was  the  chief  feat  of  the 
*4Saronides,  or  Druids.  Monai  ftgnifies  infula  Selenitis,  vel 
Arkitis.  It  was  fometimes  expreffed  Menai ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  frith  between  the  iiland  and  the  main  land  being 
ftyled  Aber  Menai  at  this  day.  Aber  Men-Ai  ftgnifies  fre- 

60  '0<  fjiiv  KastfTgj  Aai'ai'/'os — y-<xi  AttoAAw/’os  'zjuiS'et.  Schol.  in  Lycoph. 

v.  77. 

61  Servius  in  iEneid.  L.  3.  v.  111. 

61  De  moribus  Germanorum.  p.  603. 

6i  Strabo.  L.  4.  p.  304. 

64  Diodorus.  L.  5.4.  308. 
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turn  infulse  Dei  Luni ;  which  ifland  undoubtedly  had  this 
name  from  its  rites.  The  fame  worfhip  was  probably  fur¬ 
ther  introduced  into  fome  of  the  Scotifh  ifles,  the  Hebrides 
of  the  ancients ;  and  particularly  into  that  called  Columbkil, 
or  Columba.  This  ifland  is  faid  to  have  been  in  old  time  a 
leminary  ;  and  was  reputed  of  the  highefl  fan&ity ;  fo  that 
there  is  a  tradition  of  above  fifty  Irfk  and  Scotifh  kings 
being  there  65  buried.  Columb-kil  is  plainly  a  contraction 
of  Columba-kil :  which  was  not  originally  the  name  of  the 
iiland,  but  of  the  temple  there  66  conftrudted.  The  ifland 
was  called  limply  Columba.  When  there  was  a  change 
made  in  religion,  people  converted  the  heathenifh  temples 
to  fandtuaries  of  another  nature  :  and  out  of  the  ancient 
names  of  places  they  formed  faints,  and  holy  men.  Hence 
we  meet  with  67  St.  Agnes,  St.  Allan,  St.  Earth,  St.  Enador, 
St.  Herm,  St.  Levan,  St.  Ith,  St.  Sancrete,  in  Cornwall :  and 
from  the  Caledonian  Columba  there  has  been  made  a  68  St. 
Columbus.  This  laft  was  certainly  a  name  given  to  the 
ifland  from  its  worfhip  :  and,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  it 
was  alfo  called  Iona ;  a  name  exadtly  fynonymous,  which  it 
retains  to  this  69  day.  But  out  of  Columbus  they  have  made 
a  Saint,  and  of  Iona  a  70  Bifhop. 

6s  Marlin’s  account  of  the  Scotifh  ifles.  p.  256..  Camden’s  Britannia,  p.  1462. 

<66  Cal,  Col,  Cala,  dignified  a  building  upon  an  eminence. 

67  See  Norden’s  Cornwal,  and  Camden. 

63  Camden  calls  the  perfon  Columba.  p.  1462. 

69  Between  Ila  and  Scotland  lies  Ivna.  Camden,  fupra. 

70  People  have  fuppofed  the  ifland  to  have  received  its  name  from  an  Irifh  Bifhop, 
who  firft  preached  the  gofpel  to  the  Pi£ts.  See  Bede  L.  3.  c.  4.  But  it  is  no 
where,  faid  that  he  was  ever  upon  the  ifland ;  much  lefs  that  he  gave  name  to  it. 
The  yery  exigence  of  this  perfonage  is  uncertain. 
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THE  ARGO, 

AND 

ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION. 

T ctSs  'urzgi  weifM  vvyyeygoLtpoc'  Twv  cuidgymii  oi  pev  yug  'ursi~ 
Oonou  'Gran  toi g  A eyopevoig,  cog  cuiofjuTupoi  <ro<pioig>  mi  exi- 

WfJLYig'  Cl  Ss  'GTVXVOTSgOl  TW  QVVIV ,  mi  'tiTQhV7TgCLy[JL0V£g,  CL7TI- 

&<ri  to  qffagaxcLV,  pjfo  yevecQcti  tztcov.  Palaephatus. 

*  **■» 

MY  purpofe  has  been  univerfally  to  examine  the  ancient 
mythology  of  Greece  ;  and  by  diligently  collating  the 
evidences  afforded,  to  find  out  the  latent  meaning.  I  have 
repeatedly  taken  notice,  that  the  Grecians  formed  variety  of 
perfonages  out  of  titles,  and  terms  unknown  :  many  alfo  took 
their  rife  from  hieroglyphics  mifinterpreted.  The  examples, 
which  I  have  produced,  will  make  the  reader  more  favour¬ 
ably  inclined  to  the  procefs,  upon  which  I  am  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Had  I  not  in  this  manner  opened  the  way  to  this 
difquifition,  I  fhould  have  been  fearful  of  engaging  in  the 
Vol.  II.  P  p  p  purfuit. 


.•  •> 
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purfuit.  For  the  hiftory  of  the  Argonauts,  and  their  voyage, 
has  been  always  efteemed  authentic,  and  admitted  as  a  chro¬ 
nological  sera.  Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  fome 
inquiry  into  this  memorable  tranfadtion  ;  and  to  fee  if  it  de- 
ferves  the  credit,  with  which  it  has  been  hitherto  favoured. 
Some  references  to  this  expedition  are  interfperfed  in  moft 
of  the  writings  of  the  1  ancients.  But  beflde  thefe  fcattered 
allulions,  there  are  compleat  hiftories  tranfmitted  concerning 
it :  wherein  writers  have  enumerated  every  circumftance  of 
the  operation. 

By  thefe  writers  we  are  informed,  that  the  intention  of 
this  armament  was  to  bring  back  a  golden  fleece,  which  was 
detained  by  TEetes  king  of  Colchis.  It  was  the  fleece  of 
that  ram,  on  which  Phrixus  and  1  Helle  fled  to  avoid  the 
anger  of  Ino.  They  were  the  two  children  of  Athamas,  con¬ 
ceived  by  (NspsTu))  a  cloud  :  and  their  brother  was  Learchus. 
The  ram,  upon  which  they  efcaped,  is  reprefented  as  the 
fon  of  3  Neptune  and  Theophane.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Col¬ 
chis,  Phrixus  facrificed  it  to  Mars,  in  whofe  temple  the  fleece 


1  The  principal  are  thofe  who  follow. 

Author  of  the  Orphic  Argonautica. 

Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Valerius  Flaccus. 

Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  4.  p.  245. 

Ovid.  Metamorphofis.  L.  7. 

Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4. 

Apollodorus.  L.  1.  p.  4. 

Strabo.  L.  3.  p.  222. 

Hyginus.  Fab.  14.  p.  33. 

1  Hyginus,  Fab.  2.  p.  18.  Paufan.  L.  9.  p.  778. 
3  Hyginus.  Fab.  3.  p.  21, 
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was  fufpended.  Helle  was  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  into  the 
fea,  called  afterwards  the  Hellefpont,  and  to  have  been 
drowned.  After  an  interval  of  fome  years,  Pelias,  king  of 
Jolcus,  commifHoned  Jafon,  the  fon  of  his  brother  TEfon,  to 
go,  and  recover  this  precious  fleece.  To  effedt  this  a  fhip 
was  built  at  Pegafas,  which  city  lay  at  no  great  diflance 
from  Mount  Pelion  in  Theffaly.  It  was  the  firfl  that  was 
ever  attempted  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  performance  is  given 
to  Argus,  who  was  inflru&ed  by  Minerva,  or  divine  wifdom. 
This  fhip  was  built  partly  out  of  fome  facred  timber  from 
the  grove  of  Dodona,  which  was  facred  to  Jupiter  Toma- 
rias.  On  this  account  it  was  faid  to  have  been  oracular, 
and  to  have  given  verbal  refponfes ;  which  hiftory  is  beauti¬ 
fully  defcribed  by  Claudian. 

4  Argo’fs  trabibus  ja&ant  fudaffe  Minervam  :  • 

Nec  nemoris  tantum  vinxiffe  carentia  fenfu 
Robora;  fed,  casfo  Tomari  Jovis  augure  luco, 

Arbore  praefaga  tabulas  animaffe  loquaces. 

As  foon  as  this  facred  machine  was  compleated,  a  feledt  band 
of  heroes,  the  prime  of  their  age  and  country,  met  together, 
and  engaged  in  this  honourable  enterprize.  Among  tliefe 
Jafon  was  the  chief ;  by  whom  the  others  were  fummoned, 
and  collected.  Chiron,  who  was  famous  for  his  knowledge, 
and  had  inflrudled  many  of  thofe  young  heroes  in  fcience,  now 
framed  for  their  ufe  a  delineation  of  the  heavens  :  though 
fome  give  the  merit  of  this  operation  to  Muheus.  This  was 
4  De  Bello  Getico.  v.  1 6. 

g)6  CCgOi  XOiAlJS 

"Nnos  e7TtC Toy.a.pioi  exA aye  (pnyos. 

Orph.  Argonautica.  v.  1153. 

the 
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the  fxrft  fphere  conflru&ed  :  in  which  the  liars  were  formed 
into  aflerifms  for  the  benefit  of  the  Argonauts;  that  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  conduct  themfelves  in  their 
perilous  voyage.  The  heroes  being  all  affembled,  waited 
for  the  riling  of  the  Peleiades  ;  at  which  feafon  they  fet 
5  fail.  Writers  differ  greatly  about  the  rout,  which  they 
took  at  their  fetting  out  ;  as  well  as  about  the  way  of 
their  return.  The  general  account  is,  that  they  coafled 
Macedonia,  and  proceeded  to  Thrace;  where  Hercules 
engaged  with  the  giants ;  as  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  done 
in  many  other  places.  They  vifited  Lemnos*  and  Cyzicus  ; 
and  from  thence  came  to  the  Bofporus.  Here  were  two 
rocks  called  the  Cyanean,  and  alfo  the  Symplegades ;  which 
ufed  to  clafh  together  with  a  mighty  noife,  and  intercept 
whatever  wa3vpaffing.  The  Argonauts  let  a  Dove  fly*  to  fee 
by  her  fate,  if  there  were  a  poffibility  of  efcaping.  The 
Dove  got  through  with  fame  difficulty  :  encouraged  by 
which  omen  the  heroes  prelfed  forward  ;  and  by  the  help  of 
Minerva  efcaped.  After  many  adventures,  which  by  the 
Poets  are  defcribed  in  a  manner  wonderfully  plealing,  they 
arrive  at  the  Phafis,  which  was  the  chief  river  of  Colchis- 
They  immediately  addrefs  fEetes ;  and  after  having  informed, 
him  concerning  the  caufe  of  their  coming,  demand  a  refti- 
tution  of  the  fleece.  The  king  was  exalperated  at  their 
claim  ;  and  refufed  to  give  up  the  object  in  view,  but  upon 
fuch  terms,  as  feemed  impracticable.  Jafon  however  ac¬ 
cepted  of  the  conditions :  and  after  having  engaged  in  many 
labours,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  Medea  foothed  a  fleeplefs 

5  Afxa  cT’  esmAAorn  nsAevacfes.  Theoc.  Idyl.  13.  v.  25. 
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dragon,  which  guarded  the  fleece,  he  at  laft  brought  off  the 
prize.  This  being  happily  effected,  he  retired  privately  to 
his  {hip,  and  immediately  fet  fail ;  at  the  fame  time  bringing 
away  Medea,  the  king’s  daughter.  As  foon  as  iEetes  was 
apprized  of  their  flight,  he  fitted  out  fome  fhips  to  purfue 
them  :  and  arriving  at  the  Thracian  Bofporus  took  poffeflion 
of  that  pafs.  The  Argonauts  having  their  retreat  precluded, 
returned  by  another  rout,  which  by  writers  is  differently 
reprefented.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Greece  they  offered  facri- 
fices  to  the  Gods ;  and  confecrated  their  (hip  to  Neptune. 

What  is  alluded  to  in  this  romantic  detail,  may  not  per¬ 
haps  at  firft  light  be  obvious.  The  main  plot,  as  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us,  is  certainly  a  fable,  and  replete  with  inconfift- 
ency  and  contradi&ion.  Yet  many  writers  have  taken  the 
account  in  grofs :  and  without  hefltation,  or  exception  to 
any  particular  part,  have  prefumed  to  fix  the  time  of  this 
tranfadion.  And  having  fatisfled  themfelves  in  this  point,, 
they  have  proceeded  to  make  ufe  of  it  for  a  ftated  aera.. 
Hence  many  inferences,  and  deductions  have  been  formed, 
and  many  events  have  been  determined,  by  the  time  of  this 
fanciful  adventure.  Among  the  mod  eminent  of  old,  who 
admitted  it  as  an  hiftorical  truth,  were  Herodotus,  Diodo¬ 
rus,  Strabo  ;  and  with  them  every  Grecian  Mythologift  :  of 
the  Fathers,  Clemens,  Eufebius,  and  Syncellus.  Among  the 
moderns,  the  principal  are  Scaliger  and  Petavius  :  and  of  our 
country,  Archbifhop  Uflier,  Cumberland,  Dr.  Jackfon,  and 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  This  laft  fpeaks  of  it  without  any  diffi¬ 
dence  ;  and  draws  from  it  many  confequences,  as  from  an 
event  agreed  upon,  and  not  to  be  queftioned  :  an  asra,  to 

which 
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which  vve  may  fafcly  refer.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  learned  world,  that  this  excellent  perfon  was  fo  eafily 
fatisfied  with  Grecian  lore ;  taking  with  too  little  examina¬ 
tion,  whatever  was  tranfmitted  to  his  hands.  By  thefe 
means  many  events  of  great  confequence  are  determined  from 
very  uncertain  and  exceptionable  data.  Had  he  looked 
more  carefully  into  the  hiftories,  to  which  he  appeals,  and 
difcarded,  what  he  could  not  authenticate  ;  fuch  were  in  all 
other  refpedts  his  fuperior  parts,  and  penetration,  that  he 
would  have  been  as  eminent  for  moral  evidence,  as  he  had 
been  for  demondration.  This  laft  was  his  great  prerogative  ; 
which  when  he  quitted,  he  became,  like  Sampfon,  fhorn  of 
his  ftrength  ;  he  went  out  like  another  man.  This  hiftory, 
upon  which  he  builds  fo  much,  was  founded  upon  fome  an¬ 
cient  traditions,  but  milinterpreted  greatly.  It  certainly  did 
not  relate  to  Greece ;  though  adopted  by  the  people  of  that 
country.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  with  great  ingenuity  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  out  the  time  of  this  expedition  by  the  place 
of  the 6  Colures  then,  and  the  degrees,  which  they  have  fince 
gone  back.  And  this  he  does  upon  a  fuppolition  that  there 
was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Chiron  :  and  that  he  really,  as  an  an¬ 
cient  poet  would  perfuade  us,  formed  a  fphere  for  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts. 

7  Ovto; 

Eg  ts  iiKcuorvpffl  SwjTfcV  yevog  Yiyctye ,  <5 eifgas 
'Ogxopj  jcou  Svrmg  lAccgotg,  kou  (Tracer  OA Vfxzn. 

6  Newton’s  Chronology,  p.  83,  84. 

7  Au&or  Titanomachise  apud  Clementem.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  360. 
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In  anfwer  to  this  the  learned  Dr.  Rutherforth  has  exhibited 
fome  curious  obfervations  :  in  which  he  (hews,  that  there  is 
no  reafon  to  think  that  Chiron  was  the  author  of  the  fphere 
fpoken  of,  or  of  the  delineations  attributed  to  him  Among 
many  very  juft  exceptions  he  has  one,  which  feems  to  me  to 
be  very  capital,  and  which  I  fhall  tranfcribe  from  him.  8  Be- 
fide  Pagafie,  from  whence  the  Argonauts  failed ,  is  about  390; 
and  Colchis ,  to  which  they  were  failings  is  in  about  450  ?iorth  la¬ 
titude .  1 he  far  Canobus  of  the  frft  magnitude,  marked  a  by 

Bayer ,  in  the  conftellation  Argo ,  is  only  37°  from  the  fouth  pole  : 
and  great  part  of  this  co?ftellation  is  fill  nearer  to  the  fouth 
pole.  Therefore  this  principal  far ,  and  great  part  of  the  con- 
fellation  Argo  could  not  be  feen,  either  in  the  place,  that  the 
Argojtauts  fet  out  from,  or  in  the  place ,  to  which  they  were  [ail¬ 
ing.  Now  the  fhip  was  the  firfi  of  its  kind ;  and  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  in  the  expedition  :  which  makes  it  very  unlikely ,  that 
Chiron  fhould  chufe  to  call  a  fet  of  flars  by  the  name  of  Argo , 
mofl  of  which  were  invifible  to  the  Argonauts.  If  he  had  de¬ 
lineated  the  fphere  for  their  ufe ,  he  would  have  chofen.  to  call 
fome  other  conftellation  by  this  na??ie :  he  would  moft  likely  have 
given  the  name  Argo  to  fome  cojiftellation  in  the  Zodiac :  how¬ 
ever ,  certainly ,  to  one ,  that  was  vifible  to  the  Argonauts ;  and 
not  to  oney  which  was  fo  far  to  the  fouth ,  that  the  principal 
Jlar  in  it  could  not  be  feen  by  them ,  either  when  they  fet  out ,  or 
when  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  voyage. 

Thefe  arguments,  I  think,  fhew  plainly,  that  the  fphere 


*  Rutherforth’s  Syftem  of  Natural  Philofophy.  Vol.  2.  p.  849. 
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could  not  have  been  the  invention  of  9  Chiron  or  Muheus  i 

# 

had  fuch  perfons  exifted.  But  I  muft  proceed  farther  upon 
thefe  principles :  for  to  my  apprehenfion  they  prove  mod: 
fatisfa&orily,  that  it  was  not  at  any  rate  a  Grecian  work ; 
and  that  the  expedition  itfelf  was  not  a  Grecian  operation. 
Allowing  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  what  is  very  difputable,  that 
many  of  the  afterifms  in  the  fphere  relate  to  the  Argonautic 
operations ;  yet  fuch  fphere  could  not  have  been  previoudy 
conftrudted,  as  it  refers  to  a  fubfequent  hiftory.  Nor  would 
an  aftronomer  of  that  country  in  any  age  afterwards  have 
fo  delineated  a  fphere,  as  to  have  the  chief  memorial  in  a 
manner  out  of  light ;  if  the  tranfadion,  to  which  it  alluded, 
had  related  to  Greece.  For  what  the  learned  Dr.  Ruther- 
forth  alledges  in  refped  to  Chiron  and  Mufaeus,  and  to  the 
times,  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived,  will  hold 
good  in  refped  to  any  Grecian  in  any  age  whatever.  Had 
thofe  perfons,  or  any  body  of  their  country,  been  authors  of 
fuch  a  work  ;  they  muft  have  comprehended  under  a  figure, 
and  given  the  name  of  Argo  to  a  colledion  of  ftars,  with 
many  of  which  they  were  unacquainted  :  confequently  their 
longitude,  latitude,  and  reciprocal  diftances,  they  could  not 

9  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  attributes  the  invention  of  the  Sphere  to  Chiron,  or  to  Mu- 
feus.  Some  give  the  merit  of  it  to  Atlas ;  others  to  Palamedes. 

licpeure  S  a<^pwv  fiSTpec ,  > cou  rtrepup-pocx^ 

Tcz^ei;  t£  Tawas,  Bpa.nct  re  av/aara.  Sophocles  in  Nauplio. 

The  chief  conftellation,  and  of  the  moft  benefit  to  Mariners,  is  the  Bear  with  the 
Polar  ftar.  This  is  faid  not  to  have  been  obferved  by  any  one  before  Thales  :  the 
other,  called  the  greater  Bear,  was  taken  notice  of  by  Mauplius  :  S'nrai  Se  eicnu, 
ooi’  rw  fj.ev  N awrKios  Ivpe ,  Tyv  eAar tovu  Se  &a/\y\i  o  cro(pos.  Theon.  in  Arat.  v.  27. 
NawrAioi  ctTroy.ov os  APXAIOT  t a  VloaeiSoovos  vib.  Schol.  Apollonii.  L.  1.  v.  134. 

9  know. 
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know.  Even  the  Egyptians  feem  in  their  fphere  to  have 
omitted  thofe  conftellations,  which  could  not  be  feen  in 
their  degrees  of  latitude,  or  in  thofe  which  they  frequented. 
Hence  many  afterifms  near  the  fouthern  pole,  fuch  as  the 
Croziers,  Phcenicopter,  Toucan,  See.  were  for  a  long  time 
vacant,  and  unformed  :  having  never  been  taken  notice  of, 
till  our  late  difeoveries  were  made  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
line.  From  that  time  they  have  been  reduced  into  after¬ 
ifms,  and  diftinguifhed  by  names. 

If  then  the  fphere,  as  we  have  it  delineated,  was  not  the 
work  of  Greece,  it  mufl  certainly  have  been  the  produce 
of  10  Egypt.  For  the  aftronomy  of  Greece  confeffedly  came 
from  that  11  country :  confequently  the  hiftory,  to  which  it 
alludes,  muft  have  been  from  the  fame  quarter.  For  it  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed,  that  in  the  conftrudting  a  fphere  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  would  borrow  from  the  14  Helladians,  or  from  any 
people  whatever :  much  lefs  would  they  crowd  it  with  after¬ 
ifms  relating  to  various  events,  in  which  they  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  with  which  they  could  not  well  be  acquainted  : 
for  in  thofe  early  days  the  hiftory  of  Hellas  was  not  known 


13  Diodorus  fays  that  the  Sphere  was  the  invention  of  Atlas ;  by  which  we  are 
to  underftand  the  Atlantians.  L.  3.  p.  193. 

11  Hpco tbs  AiyvTTiw  avQpctJTrMv  •ma.vTwv  s teuceeiv  rov  eviccjTor,  S'uooS' ex.ee  p.epea.  S<x.~ 
aapnevds  toov  upsav  ss  ccutov'  tccjtcc  J'e-e^evpeeiv  ex  ruv  ASTPflN  eheyov.  Herodot. 

L.  a.  c.  4* 

Feu.' peer  gicti  ts  a.u  euperai  yeyovuatv  ( 01  AtyvTTTiot ).  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom. 

L.  1.  p.  361. 

11  The  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  from  Greece.  Qv  jaw  sS'z  (pmeo,  oxus  A:- 
yvinioi  'uxccpi’  EAAwjv  eA ct£ov  y  ts'to  (cpaAAov  ra  /Aiqvvgov)  «  aAAo  xa  vofj.ct.ipv. 
Herodot.  L.  2.  c.  49.  See  alfo  Diodorus  Siculus.  L.  1.  p.  62,  63.  of  arts  from 
Egypt. 

Vol.  XX, 


Q_q  q 
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to  the  Tons  of  Mizraim.  Many  of  the  conftellations  are  ap¬ 
parently  of  Egyptian  original ;  and  were  deflgned  as  emblems 
of  their  Gods,  and  memorials  of  their  rites  and  mythology. 
The  Zodiac,  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofed  to  relate  to 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  was  an  afiemblage  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  Aries,  which  he  refers  to  the  golden  fleece, 
was  a  reprefentation  of  Amon  :  Taurus  of  Apis  :  Leo  of 
Arez,  the  fame  as  Mithras,  and  Oflris.  Virgo  with  the 
fpike  of  corn  was  13  Ifls.  They  called  the  Zodiac  the  grand 
aflembly,  or  fenate,  of  the  twelve  Gods,  sv  $w$sK0LT0(JL0gi<z. 
Qsoi  BovXcuoi.  The  planets  were  efteemed  Pa GJapo^oi,  li&ors 
and  attendants,  who  waited  upon  the  chief  Deity,  the  Sun. 
Thefe,  fays  the  Scholiafl:  upon  14  Apollonius,  were  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  firft  obferved  the  influences  of  the  ftars ;  and  diftin- 
guifhed  them  by  names ;  and  from  them  they  came  to 

Greece. 

Strabo,  one  of  the  wifefl;  of  the  Grecians,  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  but  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  was 
true  :  and  he  takes  notice  of  many  traditions  concerning  it 
in  countries  far  remote :  and  traces  of  the  heroes  in  many 
places ;  which  arofe  from  the  temples,  and  cities,  whicE  they 

15  Oi  fj.zv  yxg  xvrw  (pxn  Ayuvrgav ,  Six  to  e%eiv  c^xyyv’  oi  S's  I cnv'  ot  £e  Arxp- 
yunv.  Eratoflhenis  Afterifm.  flccpQevos. 

I+  Ftyoiivai  «T g  auras  (pvciv  A-moXXoivits  nrpo  re  rzxvrx  rx  xq-'px  (pavm’xt  xa0’  o 
rvv  re  (pvcnv  xxrxvovaai  xvrwv  Soxacri,  xai  rx  ovo/xxrx  Sreivai.  Kai  rx  fxiv  S'wSexu, 
(^uSix  Sre as  ftiXxim  nrpocrvyopevaxr,  ras  Se  mrAxvnrxs  'PxGSotpopss.  Scholia  Apol¬ 
lon.  Argon.  L.  4.  v.  261. 

1!  HyeS'cv  <Te  xxi  rcxvrx  rx  uvofxxrx  roov  Qeuu  Aiyv7rrs  sAwAuQs  es  rw  EA- 
A xSx.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  49.  50. 

Tarot'  S'e  (©£u0  Aiyv/rrixxov)  nrpeorov  ugiQ/j.ov  re  xxi  Xoyirfxov  tv  pew ,  xxi  yewpte- 
rp>xv  xxi  aq~povopaav.  Plato  in  Phaedro.  v.  3.  p.  274. 

built. 
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built,  and  from  the  regions,  to  which  they  gave  name.  He 
mentions  particularly,  that  there  ftill  remained  a  city  called 
16  Aia  upon  the  Phafis ;  and  the  natives  retained  notions, 
that  iEetes  once  reigned  in  that  country.  He  takes  notice, 
that  there  were  feveral  memorials  both  of  Jafon  and  Phrixus 
in  Iberia,  as  well  as  in  Colchis.  17  In  Armenia  too ,  and  as 
far  off  as  Media ,  and  the  neighbouring  regions ,  there  are ,  fays 
Strabo,  temples  fill  fundings  called  fafonea  ;  and  all  along  the 
coafl  about  Sinope ,  upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus :  and  at  places  in 
the  Propontis ,  and  the  Hellefpont ,  as  far  down  as  Lemnos ,  the 
like  traces  are  to  be  obferved ,  both  of  the  expedition  undertaken 
by  ffafon ,  and  of  that ,  which  was  prior ,  by  Phrixus.  There  are 
likewife  plain  vefliges  of  ffafon  in  his  retreat ,  as  well  as  of  the 
Colchians ,  who  purfued  him ,  in  Crete ,  and  in  Italy ,  and  upon 
the  coafl  of  the  Adriatic.  18  ’They  are  particularly  to  be  feen 
about  the  Ceraunian  mountains  in  Epirus :  and  upon  the  weflern 
coafl  of  Italy  in  the  gulf  of  P  ofeidonium ,  and  hi  the  iflands  of 
Hetruria .  In  all  thefe  parts  the  Argonauts  have  apparently 
been.  In  another  place  he  again  takes  notice  of  the  great 

16  'Hrz  A I at  S'ziYvurou  csre^i  $a.aiv  -aroAtf,  5 tat  o  Ainrns  nrzncrzurai  $ct<jiXzu<jau  tvs 
KoA^/cT'oSj  5 ecu  Z<^1  T OH  ZY.il  TUT  ZTT piQV  TUVopCCCy  Y  T  A.  L.  I.  p.  77* 

17  Kca  rex.  Iccaoreict  •zo-oAAajya  you  tus  Ar/xevixs  you  tvs  you  t ojv  tzXvvio- 

Xjugotv  CCUTOIS  T07TC0V  S'ilYVVTUt.  KcX<  yOC/JZ'  YOU  TUZCt  ~XlVM7Tlf)Vi  YCCl  TVV  TCtVTVS  ‘WCtpCt- 

Azar,  you  rvv  HooTroVTicPa.,  you  tov  'YLXhycnrovTQV  yZ%gi  ™v  K<XTCt  <Triv  Avuvov  to- 
ttxv  XzyiTa.1 'zitoAAcc  T€Yf/.ripix  TVi  T3  Iccaovos ‘rpxTZiciiy  ycu  tvs  typin’  tvs  S'e  laaovos, 
you  twv  Z7nS  too^avTuv  KoA^wVj  pteysgi  tvs  KpvrvS)  you  tvs  iTaA/as  7a  A  Spin. 

P-  77. 

AziYWTcti  yao  rivet  cvysiot  you  ruipi  tcc  K Zjccjvicc  opv,  Yea  Ttregt  rov  Acf^/ar,  you 
€v  Tv  1  loo-eiS'wviary  jcoA-zcto.’,  ycci  recis  vrpo  tvs  Tvpayvic.s  rnrois  t as  tcvv  A pyoveturuv 
nrAoims  avyzict.  Ibid.  p.  39. 


Q.q  q  2 
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number  of  temples  ereded  to  19  Jafon  in  the  eaft;  which 
were  held  in  high  reverence  by  the  barbarous  nations.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  alfo  mentions  many  tokens  of  the  40  Argonauts 
about  the  ifland  fEthalia,  and  in  the  Portus  Argoiis  in  He- 
truria ;  which  latter  had  its  name  from  the  Argo.  And  he 
fays,  many  fpeak  of  it  as  a  certainty ,  that  the  like  memorials  art 
to  be  found  upon  the  Celtic  coaft  ;  and  at  Gades  in  Iberia , ...  and 
in  divers  other  places. 

From  thefe  evidences  fo  very  numerous,  and  collected 
from  parts  of  the  world  fo  widely  diftant,  Strabo  concludes 
that  the  hiftory  of  Jafon  mu  ft  neceffarily  be  authentic.  He 
accordingly  fpeaks  of  the  Argo  and  Argonauts,,  and  of  their 
perils  and  peregrinations*  as  of  fads  41  univerfally  allowed. 
Yet  I  am  obliged  to  diflent  from  him  upon  his  own  princi¬ 
ples  :  for  I  think  the  evidence,  to  which  he  appeals,  makes 
intirely  againft  his  opinion.  I  muffc  repeat  what  upon  a  like 
occalion  I  have  more  than  once  faid ;  that  if  fuch  a  perfon 
as  Jafon  had  exifted,  he  could  never  have  performed  what  is 
attributed  to  him.  The  Grecians  have  taken  an  ancient  his¬ 
tory  to  themfelves,  to  which  they  had  no  relation  :  and  as . 
the  real  purport  of  it  was  totally  hid  from  them,  they  have 
by  their  colouring  and  new  modelling  what  they  did  not  un- 

19  Ibid.  p.  798. 

*°  L.  4.  p.  259. 

Kara  tvv  AifiaAiav  A ifxYiv  Apyooos..  Strabo.  Li.  5.  p.  342.  He  mentions  near 
P$ftum  to  tjjs 'htyas  'iegov  Apyovicts,  luaovos  iLpi//x,a.  L.  6.  p.  386.  Near  Cir- 
caeum  A gy&s  *A zivov  cp/xov.  Lycoph.  v.  1274.  See  the  Scholia:  alfo  Ariftotle 
'zvepi  ZruviAxs.  coc'darjjLctToiv.  p.  728.  and  Taciti  Annales.  L.  6.  c.  34. 

11  Tcor  Lg  'srspnoy  lacrovcc  avjj&ccvroovy  xui  tyiv  Agyco,  xat  tbs  ApyovccvTas  rw  bpLo- 
TioyB^ivwv  t m  'zvaga.  ^rx<riv  ktA.  Strabo.  L.  1.  p.  77. 

derftand. 
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derftand,  run  themfelves  into  a  thoufand  abfurdities.  The 
Argo  is  reprefented  as  the  firft  fhip  built ;  and  the  heroes 
are  faid  to  have  been  in  number  according;  to  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  fifty-one.  The  author  of  the  Orphic  Argonautica 
makes  them  of  the  fame  22  number.  In  Apollonius  Rhodius 
there  occur  but  forty-four  :  and  in  Apollodorus  they 
amount  to  the  fame.  Tliefe  authors  give  their  names,  and 
fubjoin  an  hiftory  of  each  perfon  :  and  the  higheft,  to  which 
any  writer  makes  them  amount,  is  23  fifty  and  one.  How  is 
it  pofiible  for  fo  fmall  a  band  of  men  to  have  atchieved,  what 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  performed  ?  For  to  omit  the 
fieeplefs  dragon,  and  the  bulls  breathing  fire  ;  how  could 
they  penetrate  fo  far  inland,  and  raife  fo  many  temples,  and 
found  fo  many  cities,  as  the  Grecians  have  fuppofed  them  to 
have  founded  ?  By  what  means  could  they  arrive  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  the  earth  ;  or  even  to  the  fhores  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  or  the  coaft  of  Hetruria  ?  When  they  landed  at  Colchis, 
they  are  reprefented  fo  weak  in  refpetfl  to  the  natives,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  art  to  obtain  their  purpofe.  •  Hav¬ 
ing  by  the  help  of  the  King’s  daughter,  Medea,  ftolen  the 
golden  fleece,  they  immediately  fet  fail.  But  being  purfued 
by  iEetes,  and  the  Colchians,  who  took  pofleflion  of  the  pafs 
by  the  Bofporus,  they  were  forced  to  feek  out  another  paf- 
fage  for  their  retreat.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve  the 

T  He  Teems  to  fpeak  of  fifty  and  one. 

I naovex,  xoipxvov  tivai 

YlfinwovT  epemtiaiv^  Argonaut,  v.  298. 

Theocritus  fiyles  the  Argo  rpiaxovrocCuyoi.  Idyl.  13.  v.  74. 

*5  A.  ahs  Comes  makes  the  number  of  the  Argonauts  forty-nine:  but  in  his 

catai  ■ '  n.ie  he  mentions  more. 

different 
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different  routs,  which  they  are  by  writers  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  :  for  their  diftrefs  was  great ;  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Thracian  Bolporus  was  poffeffed  by  iEetes  ;  and  their  return 
that  way  precluded.  The  author  of  the  Orphic  Argonautics 
makes  them  pafs  up  the  Phalis  towards  the  Maeotis  :  and 
from  thence  upwards  through  the  heart  of  Europe  to  the 
Cronian  fea,  or  Baltic  :  and  fo  on  to  the  Britifti  feas,  and 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  then  by  Gades,  and  the  Mediterranean 
home.  Timagetus  made  them  proceed  northward  to  the 
lame  feas,  but  by  the  24  Ifter.  According  to  Timssus  they 
went  upwards  to  the  fountains  of  the  Tanais,  through  the 
15  Palus  Mreotis  :  and  from  thence  through  Scythia,  and  Sar- 
matia,  to  the  Cronian  feas :  and  from  thence  by  the  Atlantic 
home.  Scymnus  Delius  carried  them  by  the  fame  rout. 
Heliod,  and  Antimachus,  conduT  them  by  the  fouthern 
ocean  to  26  Libya ;  and  from  thence  over  land  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Hecatseus  Mileftus  fuppofed  them  to  go  up  the 
Phalis ;  and  then  by  turning  fouth  over  the  great  continent 
of  Alia  to  get  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  fo  to  the  17  Nile  in 
Egypt :  from  whence  they  came  regularly  home.  Valerius 
Flaccus  copies  Apollonius  Rhodius  ;  and  makes  them  fail  up 
the  Ifter,  and  by  an  arm  of  that  river  to  the  Eridanus,  and 
from  thence  to  the 28  Rhone  :  and  after  that  to  Libya,  Crete, 
and  other  places.  Pindar  conducts  them  by  the  Indian  ocean. 

1+  Scholia  in  Apollon.  L.  4.  v.  259. 

25  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  4.  p.  259.  Natalis  Comes.  L.  6.  p.  317. 

2,5  Scholia  in  Apollon,  fupra. 

47  Scholia.  Ibid. 

Ex.  s  toOsv  VoS'o.moio  fixQuv  poov  eitreTepwev-  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  4.  v.  627. 

Err 
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Err’  meam  'urehcvys<r<n  [juysv 
Homo  r  EgvSgw. 

Diodorus  Siculus  brings  them  back  by  the  fame  way,  as 
they  went  out  ;  but  herein,  that  he  may  make  things  plau- 
fible,  he  goes  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  hiftory.  Nor 
can  this  be  brought  about  without  running  into  other  dif¬ 
ficulties,  equal  to  thofe,  which  he  would  avoid.  For  if  the 
Argonauts  were  not  in  the  feas,  fpoken  of  by  the  authors 
above ;  how  could  they  leave  thofe  repeated  memorials,  upon 
which  Strabo  builds  fo  much,  and  of  which  mention  is  made 
by  30  Diodorus  ?  The  latter  writer  fuppofes  Hercules  to  have 
attended  his  comrades  throughout :  which  is  contradictory  to 
moil  accounts  of  this  expedition.  He  moreover  tells  us, 
that  the  Argonauts  upon  their  return  landed  at  Troas  ; 
where  Hercules  made  a  demand  upon  Laomedon  of  fome 
horfes,  which  that  king  had  promifed  him.  Upon  a  refufal, 
the  Argonauts  attack  the  Trojans,  and  take  their  city.  Here 
we  find  the  crew  of  a  little  bilander  in  one  day  perform, 
what  Agamemnon  with  a  thoufand  fhips  and  fifty  thoufand 
men  could  not  effeCt  in  ten  years...  Yet  31  Elercules  lived  but 
one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war:  and  the  event  of  the 
firfi:  capture  was  fo  recent,  that  3a  Anchifes  was  fuppofed  to 

19  Pyrh.  Ode  4.  p.  262. 

J°  L.  4.  p.  259. 

yl  'O /  EAAwts  (paatv  H^ccxAea,  yerec-Qat  ysvea,  'urportpov  ruv  Tgaixocv*  Diodor. 
L.  1.  p.  21.  Plomer  gives  Hercules  fix  fhips, 'when  he  takes  Troy.  orris  avy 
vnvcri.  Iliad.  E.  v.  642. 

31  Anchifes  is  made  to  fay, 

Satis  una  fuperque 

Vidimus  excidia,  et  captae  fuperavimus  urbi.  Virg.  iEneid,  L.  2.  v.  642. 

have 
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have  been  witnefs  to  it :  all  which  is  very  ftrange.  For  how 
can  we  believe,  that  fuch  a  change  could  have  been  brought 
about  in  fo  inconfiderable  a  fpace,  either  in  refpeCt  to  the 
ffate  of  T roy,  or  the  polity  of  Greece  ? 

After  many  adventures,  and  long  wandering  in  different 
parts,  the  Argonauts  are  fuppofed  to  have  returned  to  Iolcus: 
and  the  whole  is  faid  to  have  been  performed  in  33  four 
months;  or  as  fome  defcribe  it,  in  34  two.  The  Argo  upon 
this  was  confecrated  to  Neptune  ;  and  a  delineation  of  it  in- 
ferted  among  the  afterifms  of  the  heavens.  But  is  it  pof- 
fible  for  fifty  perfons,  or  ten  times  fifty,  to  have  performed 
fuch  mighty  operations  in  this  term  ;  or  indeed  at  any  rate  to 
have  performed  them  ?  They  are  faid  to  have  built  temples, 
founded  cities,  and  to  have  paffed  over  vaft  continents,  and 
through  feas  unknown:  and  all  this  in  an  open  35  boat,  which 
they  dragged  over  mountains,  and  often  carried  for  leagues 
upon  their  fhoulders. 

If  there  were  any  truth  in  this  hiftory,  as  applied  by  the 
Grecians,  there  fhould  be  found  fome  confiftency  in  their 
writers.  But  there  is  fcarce  a  circumftance,  in  which  they 
are  agreed.  Let  us  only  obfcrve  the  contradictory  accounts, 
given  of  Hercules.  According  to  36  Herodotus  he  was  left 
behind  at  their  firfi:  fetting  out.  Others  fay,  he  was  left  on 

Tov  vjctv tol  ■mA'iv  iv  rsatracai  fxmi  rsAetucavTSi.  Apollodorus.  L.  i.  p.  55. 

Tov  Turxvia.  •urAai'  ev  S'vai  y.vaiv  cavo’ccvrei.  Scholia  in  L,ycoph.  v.  175* 

"3S  The  Argo  was  flyled  Apycoov  (jv.x%oq  by  Diodorus,  and  the  Scholiaft  upon 
Pindar :  alfo  by  Euripides.  It  is  alfo  called  Apycoov  ol^xtov.  Orphic.  Argonaut, 
v.  1261.  and  v.  489.  Ti(pv$  iduvrcop  ax xtoio» 
j6  Herodotus,  h.  7.  c.  193. 


fhore 
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fhore  upon  the  coaft  of  37  Bithynia.  Demaretes  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  maintain  that  he  went  to  38  Colchis :  and  Dionyfius 
Milefius  made  him  the  captain  in  the  39  expedition.  In  re- 
fpecft  to  the  firft  fetting  out  of  the  Argo,  moft  make  it  pafs 
northward  to  Lemnos  and  the  Hellefpont :  but  40  Herodotus 
fays  that  Jafon  failed  firft  towards  Delphi,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Syrtic  fea  of  Libya ;  and  then  purfued  his  voyage  to 
the  Euxine.  The  aera  of  the  expedition  cannot  be  fettled 
without  running  into  many  difficulties,  from  the  genealogy 
and  ages  of  the  perfons  fpoken  of.  Some  make  the  event 
41  ninety  years,  fome  42  feventy-nine,  others  only  forty  years 
before  the  aera  of  Troy.  The  point  in  which  moft  feem  to 
be  agreed,  is,  that  the  expedition  was  to  Colchis :  yet  even 
this  has  been  controverted.  We  find  by  Strabo^  that  43  Scep- 
fius  maintained,  that  iEetes  lived  far  in  the  eaft  upon  the 
ocean ;  and  that  here  was  the  country,  to  which  Jafon  was 
fent  by  Pelias.  And  for  proof  of  this  he  appealed  to  Mim- 
nermus,  whofe  authority  Strabo  does  not  like :  yet  it  feems 
to  be  upon  a  par  with  that  of  other  poets ;  and  all  thefe  tra¬ 
ditions  came  originally  from  poets.  Mimnermus  mentions, 

37  Apollonius  Rhodius.  L.  i.  v.  1285.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  13. 

38  Apollodorus.  L.  1.  p.  45.  Diodorus.  L.  4.  p.  251. 

39  Apollodorus.  L.  1.  p.  45. 

40  Herodotus.  L.  4.  c.  179.  'TVoAa^W  cx.vey.ov  fiopeiw,  xai  a.7ro(pegeiv  'zspos  rr,v 
Ai Cwiv.  XT  A. 

41  Eufeb.  Chron.  Verfio  Lat.  p.  93. 

41  Thrafyllus  apud  Clement.  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  p.  401. 

Petavius  79  years.  Rationarii  Temp.  Pars  fecunda.  p.  109. 

4J  ^xe-^ioe — os  ev  too  uxeavcy  'moimae  t r,v  oixyoiv  tb  A/jjtw,  'wpo;  this  ocvxtoXxls 
exTOi  'arey.tpfytivctt  tyiaiv  vtto  to  rigAzy  rov  Iaaova.  Strabo.  L.  1.  p.  80. 

Ev  S'e  t cy  coxeavcy  iqv  'arap  Ai/jtb  'ZcrAar  e7r/\aTTev.  Strabo.  L.  1.  p.  77. 

Vol.  II.  R  r  r 
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that  the  rout  of  [afon  was  towards  the  eaft,  and  to  the  coafl 
of  the  ocean  :  and  he  fpeaks  of  the  city  of  fEetes  as  lying  in 
a  region,  where  was  the  chamber  of  the  Sun,  and  the  dawn 
of  day,  at  the  extremities  of  the  eaftern  world. 

44  AirjTcto  'uroXiv,  tq8i  t  ooxsog  H sXioio 
A  wive;  %gv<rsu  hbioltcu  bv  $oiAct[Ji.u 
ElKBOLVH  'UTOLgOL  y£l\sg\  iv  &%STO  Ssiog  LjfW. 

How  can  we  after  this  trufl  to  writers  upon  this  fubjedt,  who 
boaft  of  a  great  exploit  being  performed,  but  know  not 
whether  it  was  at  Colchis,  or  the  Ganges  ?  They  could  not 
tell  fatisfadlorily  who  built  the  Argo.  Some  fuppofed  it  to 
have  been  made  by  Argus :  others  by  Minerva.  45  Pofiis  of 
Magnefia  mentioned  Glaucus,  as  the  architect  :  by  Ptolemy 
Hephasftion  he  is  faid  to  have  been  46  Hercules.  They  were 
equally  uncertain  about  the  place,  where  it  was  built.  Some 
faid,  that  it  was  at  Pagahe ;  others  at  Magnefia ;  others 
again  at  Argos.  47  Ev  Agyei  evctV7njyir)0i),  oJg  fY)<riv  'Hyritrav- 
cgog  0  2a hoLfJuviog.  In  fhort,  the  whole  detail  is  filled  with 
inconfiftencies  :  and  this  mull  ever  be  the  cafe,  when  a  peo¬ 
ple  adopt  a  hiflory,  which  they  do  not  underfland,  and  to 
which  they  have  no  pretenfions. 

I  have  taken  notice,  that  the  mythology,  as  well  as  the 
rites  of  Greece,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt :  and  that  it  was 
founded  upon  ancient  hiftories,  which  had  been  tranfmitted 

44  Strabo.  L.  1.  p.  80. 

45  Athenaeus,  L.  7.  c.  12.  p.  296. 

46  A  pud  Photium.  p.  475* 

47  Scholia  in  Lycoph.  v.  883, 

in 
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in  hieroglyphical  reprefentations.  Thefe  by  length  of  time 
became  obfcure  ;  and  the  fign  was  taken  for  the  reality,  and 
accordingly  explained.  Hence  arofe  the  fable  about  the  bull 
of  Europa,  the  fifh  of  Venus  and  Atargatis,  the  horfe  of 
Neptune,  the  ram  of  Helle,  and  the  like.  In  all  thefe  is  the 
fame  hiftory  under  a  different  allegory,  and  emblem.  I  have 
moreover  taken  notice  of  the  wanderings  of  Rhea,  of  Ifis, 
of  Aftarte,  of  Iona  ;  and  laftly  of  Damater  :  in  which  fables 
is  figured  the  feparation  of  mankind  by  their  families,  and 
their  journeying  to  their  places  of  allotment.  At  the  fame 
time  the  difperfion  of  one  particular  race  of  men,  and  their 
fiight  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  principally  defcribed. 
Of  this  family  were  the  perfons,  who  preferved  the  chief 
memorials  of  the  ark  in  the  Gentile  world.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  the  nurfe  of  Dionufus,  and  reprefented  it  under 
different  emblems.  They  called  it  Demeter,  Pyrrha,  Selene, 
Meen,  Argo,  Argus,  Areas,  and  Archaius  (Analog).  And 
although  the  laft  term,  as  the  hiftory  is  of  the  higheft  anti¬ 
quity,  might  be  applicable  to  any  part  of  it  in  the  common 
acceptation  ;  yet  it  will  be  found  to  be  induftrioufly  intro¬ 
duced,  and  to  have  a  more  immediate  48  reference.  That  it 
was  ufed  for  a  title  is  plain  from  Stephanus  Byzantinus, 
when  he  mentions  the  city  Archa  near  mount  Libanus. 
Afp^ij,  'UToAig  Qoiviwg'  to  edwcov  A^ctiog.  Upon  one  of  the 


It  is  found  continually  annexed  to  the  hiftory  of  Pyrrha,  Pelias,  Aimonia, 
and  the  concomitant  circumftances  of  the  Ark,  and  Deluge,  f lyvyos,  apyaios  /3a- 
ctMvg  ©«£&>?'.  'OJ'e  Qyuyos  utos  rv  VloueiS'tovos.  Schol.  in  Lycoph.  v.  1206.  fluppa, 
ctwcucc  a  Ac  %os.  I  an  ap%atcc.  Aipiovict  ag%a.iot. 

Nau7rAio5  (0  Agyovcc’JTtis)  enroyovos  Ap%a.&  th  YloaiiScavoi.  Schol.  in  Apollon. 

L.  i.v.  137-  . 

R  r  r  2  plates 
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plates  is  a  reprefentation  from  Paruta  of  the  Sicilian  Tauro- 
Men  with  an  infcription  49  AA  APKAIOS,  Al  Arkaios.. 
This  is  remarkable;  for  it  fignifies  literally  Deus  Arkitis : 
and  the  term  A. g'fccuo;  above  is  of  the  fame  purport,  an  Ar~ 
chite.  The  Grecians,  as  I  have  faid,  by  taking  the  flory  of 
the  Argo  to  themfelves,  have  plunged  into  numberlefs  diffi¬ 
culties.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  fee  the  firft 
conftru&ed  ffiip  purfued  by  a  navy,  which  was  prior  to  it  ? 
But  we  are  told,  to  palliate  this  abfurdity,  that  the  Argo  was 
the  firft  long  50  ffiip.  If  we  were  to  allow  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  it  would  run  us  into  another  difficulty :  for  Danaus, 
many  generations  before,  was  faid  to  have  come  to  51  Argos 
in  a  long  ffiip  :  and  Minos  had  a  fleet  of  long  ffiips,  with 
which  he  held  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas.  Of  what  did  the 
fleet  of  ffietes  confift,  with  which  he  purfued  the  Argonauts, 
but  of  long  ffiips  ?  otherwife  how  could  he  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  have  got  before  them  at  the  Bofporus,  or  overtaken 
them  in  the  Ifter  ?  Diodorus  indeed  omits  this  part  of  the 
hiftory,  as  he  does  many  other  of  the  principal  circum- 
ftances,  in  order  to  render  the  whole  more  confiflent.  But 
at  this  rate  we  may  make  any  thing  of  any  thing.  We 
ffiould  form  a  refolution,  when  we  are  to  relate  an  ancient 
hiftory,  to  give  it  fairly,  as  it  is  tranfmitted  to  us.;  and  not 
try  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  notions,  and  alter  it  without 
authority. 

Parutas  Sicilia,  p.  104. 

J°  Longa  nave  Jafonem  primum  navigafte  Philoftephanus  AucStor  eft..  Plin., 
L.  7.  c.  56.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Argonauts  xccTcarXcao-ccvTcci  fx.ccx.gym  es  Aiccv. 
L.  1.  c.  2. 

51  Accvccov  TvpuTOV  (fjcccxpccv  vccuv)  xccTCLaxzvxacci.  Scholia  in  Apollon.  L.  1.  v.  4. 

In 
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In  the  account  of  the  Argo  we  have  undeniably  the  hiftory 
of  a  facred  fhip,  the  firft  which  was  ever  conftrudted.  This, 
truth  the  bed:  writers  among  the  Grecians  confefs  ;  though, 
the  merit  of  the  performance  they  would  fain  take  to  them- 
felves.  Yet  after  all  their  prejudices  they  continually  be¬ 
tray  the  truth  ;  and  fhew,  that  the  hiftory  was  derived  to. 
them  from  Egypt.  Accordingly  Eratofthenes  tells  us, 52  that 
the  afterifm  of  the  Argo  in  the  heavens  was  there  placed  by 
divine  wifdom  :  for  the  Argo  was  the  firfi  flip,  that  was  ever 
built :  mi  a.g’gy&ev  srsfCTOi/YiSri ,  it  was  moreover  built  in  the  mofi. 
early  times ,  or  at  the  very  beginning ;  and  was  am  oracidar  vef- 
fel.  It  was  the  firft  fhip ,  that  ventured  upon  the  feas ,  which 
before  had  never  been  pajfed  :  and  it  was  placed  in  the  heavens 
as  a  fign^  and  embletn  for  thofe ,  who  were  to  come  after.  Con¬ 
formably  to  this  Plutarch  informs  us,  53  that  the  conftellationy 
which  the  Greeks  called  the  Argo ,  was  a  rcprefentation  of  the 
facred  fhip  of  0 fir  is  :  and  that  it  was  out  of  reverence  placed 
m  the  heavens.  I  have  fpoken  at  large  both  of  Ofiris,  and 
his  facred  fhip  :  and  we  know  to  what  it  alludes,  and  that  it 
was  efteemed  the  firft  fhip  54  conftru&ed.  It  was  no  other 
than  the  Ark,  called  by  the  Greeks  Argus,  and  Areas,  and 
reprefented  above  as  'urhotov,  0  agyyfjev  stbktoi/^yi.  Hence 

Apyu-—oanY)  Six  tyiv  ABvvxv  (v  tou  x<rpoi$  eia-vyhy’  riPf^TH  yxg  xvtyi  vxvs  xx~ 
'reo’X.euccaQn,  xxt  xp^Sey  eTSxTovn%‘  (peuvnearaa.  J' e  yevopievri  -za-pooTv  to  ■za-eXxyoi  SieiXev 
a£a.Tov  ov’  iV  n  tojs  e7r1y1yroy.il/oti  'wx^xSuyfxxcxtpe^epQv..  Eratofthenes  in  xxtx- 
<repi<rfA.  Agyco.  35. 

5i  To  tvAoiov  01  xxXbgiv  EXXnves  Agyco}  t»s  OvigiSos  vews  ttSooXov  e m  Tipiy  xx T/j- 
rtotcr piBvov.  Ifts  et  Ofiris.  V.  i.  p.  359. 

54  KaT)?<rg^o-0/)  S  e  xv tv)  Six  tyiv  Afi/W'aj',  07f  TurpuTn  vxvs  Tuxp  xvtw.  Theon 

in  Aratum  de  Argo  nave. 

the 
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the  Grecians,  though  fome  few  would  reprefent  the  Argo  as 
only  the  firft  long  {hip,  yet  in  general  fpeak  of  it,  as  the  firft 
{kip  which  was  framed.  And  although  their  account  of  it 
is  attended  with  numberlefs  inconfiftencies,  yet  they  reli- 
gioufiy  abide  by  the  truth.  Eratofthenes  above,  to  prevent 
all  mifinterpretation,  explains  his  meaning  by  faying,  The 
Argo  was  the  firft  ftrip  that  divided  the  waters  of  the  fea , 
which  before  had  never  been  penetrated :  55  Tlgur/)  'UTshctyog  Siei- 
Agr,  cdoocrov  cv.  Hence  alfo  Catullus  keeps  to  this  ancient 
tradition,  though  he  is  guilty  of  great  inconfiftency  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  fhips,  which  were  ftill  prior.  He  fays  of  the  Argo, 

56  Ilia  rudem  curfu  prima  imbuit  Amphitriten. 

Commentators  have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  pafiage :  and  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  alter  the 
terms  prima  imbuit  to  prora  imbuit,  that  the  author  may 
not  contraditft  himfelf.  But  they  fpoil  the  rythm,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  pafiage  fcarce  fenfe.  And  after  all,  the  fame  difficulty 
occurs  repeatedly  in  other  writers.  There  was  certainly  a 
conftant  tradition  that  the  Argo  was  the  firft  fhip  ;  and  that 
it  was  originally  framed  by  divine  wifdom.  The  author  of 
the  Orphic  Argonautics  reprefents  it  in  this  light ;  and  fays, 
that  Juno  gave  a  commiffion  to  Minerva  to  build  it  out  of 
her  regard  to  Jafon. 

57  K on  fa  mhe<T(rct[jL£vy)  bttbtsXKsto  T proyeveiYi, 

K  cu 

ss  Afterifm  35. 

56  Epithalam.  Pelei  et  Thetidos.  v.  11. 

57  Orphic.  Argonautica.  v.  66.  This  writer  a&s  with  the  fame  inconfiftency  as 

Catullus : 
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Kou  01  Qnyiveriv  nP£LTON  Ts^i/Yirctro  wja, 

H  mi  V7r  siXmoig  egsrfJLOig  dAipovgeoL  fisvflr) 

IIPI2TH  v7rs?;s7r£gYi<r£>  rg&sg  7  ijwa'crg  S-ccAatrfryjg. 

The  like  is  faid  by  Theon  upon  Aratus,  5?  KocrrjFSgKrflr)  Se 
olvty\  Siol  Tqv  Aiqvouiy  or i  'GTgom )  vol vg  shiy6r\  'GfoLg  0LVTY±g,  It 
was  placed  in  the  heavens  by  Minerva ,  as  a  memorial ,  that  the 
firjl  jhip  was  devifed  by  her .  All  the  Latin  Poets  have  clofe- 
ly  copied  this  tradition.  Lucan  fpeaks  of  navigation  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  aera  of  the  Argo. 

59  Inde  laceflitum  primum  mare,  cum  rudis  Argo 
Mifcuit  ignotas  temerato  littore  gentes. 


This,  according  to  Manilius,  was  the  reafon  of  its  being  in- 
ferted  in  the  fphere. 

60  In  Ccelum  fubdu&a,  mari  quod  prima  cucurrit. 


All  the  other  61  poets  are  uniformly  of  this  opinion  ;  and  they 

fpeak 


Catullus  :  for  after  having  reprefented  the  Argo  as  the  firft  fliip,  he  mentions  the 
Pheacians,  as  a  people  prior  to  it,  and  very  expert  in  navigation. 

‘ifyes  eigecriw,  xai  tzA.17rP1ayx.T010  Tcropeing.  v.  1292.  Pie  alfo  fpeaks  of  Nw vaiv 
ctTriiPtatan  fiotapos  Ao^os  AiYirao.  v.  1298. 

5®  Theon  in  Aratum. 

The  Argo  is  termed  epyov  AQwaiys  I tmhS'os.  Apollonius.  L.  1.  v.  55*.  The 
fame  is  to  be  found  in  Apollodorus.  Kcixeivoi  (A  %yoi)  AG  was  UTrode/aew  ■mevrnx.ov- 
Tofoov'vavv  xaTeax-evaae,  ty\v  rujpoaayo^ev^iaav  airo  th  xaTaaxevaaavTOi  Ap yw.  L. 
I.  p.  42. 

59  Lucan.  Pharfal.  L.  3.  v.  193. 

60  Manilii  Aftron.  L.  1.  v.  403. 

61  Prima  Deum  magnis  canimus  freta  pervia  nautis, 

Fatidicamque  ratem.  Valerius  Flaccus.  L.  1.  v.  1. 

Hsec  fuit  ignoti  prima  carina  maris.  Martial.  L.  7.  Epig.  19. 

iEquor 

IO 


\ 
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fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the  beft  mythologies,  who  preceded.  Hy- 
ginus,  who  made  it  his  foie  purpofe  to  colled;  the  various 
traditions  of  the  mythic  ages,  concludes  his  account  of  the 
Argo  in  thefe  words :  62  Hasc  eft  navis  Argo,  quam  Minerva 
in  iideralem  circulu m  retulit  ob  hoc,  quod  ab  fe  eftet  aedifi- 
cata,  ac  primum  in  pelagus  deduda. 

From  hence,  I  think,  it  is  plain,  that  the  hiftory  of  the 
Argo  related  to  an  ancient  event,  which  the  Egyptians  com¬ 
memorated  with  great  reverence.  The  delineation  in  the 
fphere  was  intended  as  a  lafting  memorial  of  a  wonderful 
deliverance :  on  which  account  one  of  the  brighteft  ftars  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  is  reprefented  upon  the  rudder  of 
the  fhip.  The  ftar  by  the  Egyptians  was  called  Canobus ; 
which  was  one  of  the  titles  of  their  chief  Deity  ;  who  under 
this  denomination  was  looked  upon  as  the  particular  God 
of  mariners.  There  was  a  city  of  this  name  upon  the  moft 
weftern  branch  of  the  Nile,  much  frequented  by  63  failors : 
and  there  was  alfo  a  temple  called  by  Stephanus,  *Is£0J/  flo- 


iEquor  Jafonio  pulfatum  remige  primum.  Ovid,  de  Ponto.  L.  3.  Epift.  i.v.  1. 
Primasque  ratis  molitor  Jafon.  Ovid.  Metam.  L.  8.  v.  302. 

Per  non  tentatas  prima  cucurrit  aquas.  Ovid.  Trift.  L.  3.  Eleg.  9.  v.  8. 
Prima  malas  docuit  mirantibus  aequora  ventis 

Peliaco  pinus  vertice  caefa  vias.  Ovid.  Amorum.  L.  2.  Eleg.  11.  v.  1. 
Vellera  cum  Minyae  nitido  radiantia  villo 

Per  mare  non  notum  prima  petiere  carina.  Metamorph.  L.  6.  v.  721. 
Prima  fretum  fcandens  Pagalaeo  littore  pinus 

Terrenum  ignotas  hominem  projecit  in  undas.  Lucan.  L.  6.  v.  400.  See 
alfo  Scholia  upon  Euripides.  Medea,  v.  1. 

61  Hyginus.  Fab.  14.  p.  55. 

6i  M olXi^ol  fAivTQi  t c»i  Kctvu€ix,u  cf'ofJt.ccTi  s^covto  ui  Togiw.  Strabo.  L.  17. 


P-  1153’ 


<rei$Mog 
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< reiSwvo $  Fvcmtffg,  the  temple  of  Canobus  Neptunlus ,  the  great 
God  of  mariners .  Over  againft  it  was  a  finall  ifland  named 
Argasus.  6+  Esr  Jg  'ET£0£  tw  Kayw&'  p/^a  yjjg*oj  A pyoux. 
Argaius,  Archaius,  and  Argoiis,  all  relate  to  the  fame  hif- 
tory.  The  temple  at  Canobus  feems  to  have  been  a  ftately 
edifice  ;  and  to  have  had  a  facred  inclofure,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Dionyfius. 

65  K Oil  TSfJLSVOS  'GT£gt7rVS‘0V  A fJLVJCXOUOlO  K flfrw&s. 

The  ftar  of  this  Deity  was  put  upon  the  rudder  of  the  Argo, 
to  fhew,  that  Providence  was  its  guide.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  ;  who  calls  it  Canopus,  and  fays,  that  it  was  too 
low  to  be  feen  in  Italy.  66  Stella  Canopi,  quae  his  regioni- 
bus  eft  ignota.  It  was  alfo  fcarce  high  enough  to  be  feen  in 
any  part  of  Greece.  Eudoxus  is  faid  to  have  juft  difcerned 
it  from  an  eminence  near  67  Cnidus.  But  there  is  fcarce  a 
place  in  Europe  of  a  latitude  fo  far  fouth  as  68  Cnidus :  in 
all  the  celebrated  places  in  Greece  it  was  utterly  invifible. 
This  alone  would  prove,  that  the  fphere  could  not  be  the 
work  of  a  Grecian ;  and  that  this  afterifm  could  have  no  re¬ 
lation  to  that  country.  The  ftar  Canobus,  as  I  have  fhewn, 

-  *  -  *  r  ♦ 

64  Stcph.  Byzant. 

65  llepivyvctc.  v.  13.  ’O  ev  axpa  t&>  'or/iS'a.Mcc  t»s  A oyes  xetyevo;  ^ocyir^o':  oc^va 
K  uicoCoe  ovo/uuz^eTcu.  Proclus  de  Sphasra. 

66  Vitruvius.  L.  9.  c.  7. 

67  Strabo.  L.  2.  p.  180.  KccvcoCos  atpxrm  y. ev  toh  ev  ry  EAAaAxu  xA ty.ot.Tt. 
Scholia  Dionyf.  v.  10. 

63  It  could  fcarcely  be  feen  at  Rhodes,  which  was  nearly  the  fame  latitude  as 
Cnidus.  Outcs  y.ev  (0  Kuvwoos)  ev  PoJw  yoAis  Seugmo;  e^iv,  n  'zvccvreAus  atp  v-^yj- 
Awr  t ottccv  op<xtqs.  Proclus  de  Sphtera.  Scholia  in  Dionyf.  1 vepinyys.  v.  11. 

Vol.  11.  s  f  f 


was 
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was  denominated  from  an  Egyptian  Deity ;  and  placed  in 
the  fphere  with  a  particular  deflgn,  and  attended  with  a  very 
interesting  hiftory  :  but  both  the  ftar  itfelf,  and  the  hiftory, 
to  which  it  related,  was  in  great  meafure  a  fecret  to  the 
Greeks.  Not  a  word  is  faid  of  it  in  their  ancient  accounts 
of  the  69  Argo. 

The  caufe  of  all  the  miftakes  in  this  curious  piece  of  my¬ 
thology  arofe  from  hence.  The  Arkites,  who  came  into 
Greece,  fettled  in  many  parts,  but  efpecially  in  Argolis  and 
Theffalia  ;  where  they  introduced  their  rites,  and  worfhip. 
In  the  former  of  thefe  regions  they  were  commemorated  un¬ 
der  a  notion  of  the  arrival  of  Da-Naus,  or  Danaus.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  perfon,  who  fled  from  his  brother 
iEgyptus,  and  came  over  in  a  facred  Ship  given  by  Minerva. 
This  Ship,  like  the  Argo,  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft  Ship 
conflrucled  :  and  he  was  afliSted  in  the  building  of  it  by  the 
fame  Deity,  Divine  wifdom.  70  'T ftode^evYis  A otvTcc 
(Aa vtxog)  vclvv  'urguirog  jcarerjcevaare.  Both  histories  relate  to 
the  fame  event.  Danaus  upon  his  arrival  built  a  temple 
called  Argus  to  Iona,  or  Juno  ;  of  which  he  made  his 
daughters  prieftefles.  The  people  of  the  place  had  an  ob- 
fcure  tradition  of  a  deluge,  in  which  moSt  perifhed  >  fome 
few  only  efcaping.  The  principal  of  thefe  was  71  Deuca- 

69  Canopus,  and  Canobus,  was  the  lame  as  the  God  Elbrus,  or  Aforus,  who  was 

worfhiped  in  Paleftine  and  Syria  •,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
Carthage.  He  is  reprefented  by  Hefychius,  as  the  pilot  of  the  Argo.  6 

xvZspnnw  Tin  A pyv\  Artemis  was  fcyled  Icco^a.  Paulan.  L.  2.  p.  240.  and  274. 
Aforus,  and  Azorus,  was  the  fame  as  the  Hazor  of  the  Scriptures. 

70  Apollodorus.  L.  2.  p.  63.  See  alfo  Scholia  in  Apollon.  Argonaut.  L.  1.  v.  4. 

71  Natalis  Comes.  L.  8.  c.  17.  p.  4 66. 

lion, 
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lion,  who  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis,  or  temple.  Thofe 
who  fettled  in  Theftalv,  carried  with  them  the  fame  memo- 
rials  concerning  71  Deucalion,  and  his  deliverance  j  which 
they  appropriated  to  their  own  country.  They  mu  ft  have 
had  traditions  of  this  great  event  ftrongly  imprefled  upon 
their  minds ; ,  as  every  place,  to  which  they  gave  name,  had 
fome  reference  to  that  hiftory.  In  procefs  of  time  thefe  im- 
preftions  grew  more  and  more  faint ;  and  their  emblematical 
worfhip  became  very  obfcure,  and  unintelligible.  Hence 
they  at  laft  confined  the  hiftory  of  this  event  to  their  own 
country  :  and  the  Argo  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  built, 
where  it  was  originally  enfhrined.  As  it  was  reverenced  un¬ 
der  the  fymbol  of  the  Moon,  called  Man,  and  Mon  ;  the 
people  from  this  circumftance  named  their  country  Ai- 
Mona,  in  aftertimes  rendered  Aimonia.  And  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Scholiaft  upon  73  Apollonius,  that  it  had  of 
old  many  other  names ;  fuch  as  Pyrrhodia,  which  it  received 
in  memory  of  Pyrrha  the  wife  of  74  Deucalion.  The  hiftory 
given  of  the  region,  by  the  ancient  poet  Rhianus,  is  very  cu¬ 
rious,  and  fhews  plainly  the  original  of  this  Arkite  colony. 

75  YLvppav  Sr\  wre  rr\v  ye  'arofcouoTegoi  m'Keeam 

7*  Strabo.  L.  g.  p.  660  and  677. 

Ol  a,7ro  Agi>xaA<an'os  to  yevos  g&ta/Aft/oj'  ©sacaA/ots.  Schol.  in  Apollon. 

L.  4.  v.  266. 

7J  Strabo.  L.  9.  p.  677.  Schol.  Apollonii.  L.  3.  v.  1087. 

74  She  was  the  wife  of  that  Deucalion, 

Os  'zzrpwTQS  'GToiricri  -aroAg/s,  xou  gsT g iftctTo  vy\ss 
A0 avarois,  'crpca'ros  cfg  xat  ocvOpc07ru)v  (ZctaiAzuiv. 

Apollonius  Rhod.  L.  3.  v.  1087. 

75  Scholia  Apollon,  fupra. 

IDppa 
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n vppctg  A evKctXiwog  cm  APXAIA2  ctkoyoio. 

76  'Ai(jloviyiv  S’  s^ocvTig  cup  'Aipovog,  ov  pet  Hekcttryos 
T sivctro  pepregov  viov>  0  S'  ocv  tbzs  <dz<r<ToChQv  'Ai^wv. 

TacT  emo  ®s<r<rctAiY}V  Xctoi  mTe(pq{JU%ctno. 

In  this  country  were  the  cities  Arne,  Larifla,  Argos,  Theba^ 
and  Magnefla ;  all  denominated  from  the  fame  worfhip. 
Here  was  77  YlriXictSuv  ouepov,  the  promontory  of  the  Doves ; 
and  the  fea  port  Iolcus,  of  the  fame  purport  as  Argos  and 
Theba.  It  was  one  of  the  mod:  ancient  cities  of  Theflfaly,  in 
which  the  Argo  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  laid  up  :  and  the 
name  fhews  the  true  hiftory  of  the  place.  It  was  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  Ark,  ftyled  OA m; ;  which  was  one  of  the 
Grecian  names  for  a  large  ark  or  float.  Iolcus  was  origi¬ 
nally  exprefled  Iaolcus,  which  is  a  variation  of  Aia-Olcas, 
the  place  of  the  Ark.  Medea  in  Apollonius  makes  ufe  of 
the  true  name,  when  fhe  fpeaks  of  being  wafted  to  Greece*. 

78  H  CtVTY\V  fJLB  TCtyem  V7T£g  'BTOVTOIO  (pSgQISV 

TLv6ev  S’  eig  IaoA^or  ctvoL^7tct^ct^oLi  asAAcu. 

Pagafae  in  the  feminine  is  the  fame  as  Pegafus :  and  received 
its  name  from  a  well  known  emblem,  the  horfe  of  Pofeidon;. 

\  >  ...  'Am 

76  The  country  'A iu.ovtsc  is  in  like  manner  ftyled  A^aia.  by  Callimachus,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Argonauts. 

'H fmes  olit  hereto  KTTAIOT 

AuGjs  gs  APXAIAN  ex  Azov  'A ifxoviav.  See  Strabo.  L.  i.  p.  78'. 

77  Autixcc  T  mpiT)  tcoAvAv'ics  aict  UeAdayiuu 

AtigTo,  n^A/aJ'as  Se  ‘zo-ct(>e$;wfJLei£ov  epnrvas.  Apollon.  L.  r.  v.  580. 

7*  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  3.  v.  mo.  Homer  alfo  ftyles  it  Evgu^ogos  IccoAxos. 
Odyff.  A.  v.  255. 

by 
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by  which  we  are  to  underhand  an  ark,  or  fhip.  79  '1 
yag  0  'GToiriTYiS  rag  vocog  si7tz,  mi  rifJLSig  Toy  'RorsiSwi/u.  'Inniov 
mXxpLBV.  mi  o'y  eyei  A oyov  ztti  yy\g  htitog,  rov  olvtqv  sy  9a- 
A cc<r<Tjfi  vccvg.  By  horfes ,  fays  Artemidorus,  the  poets  mean 
Jhips ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  Pofeidon  is  fiyled  Hippius.  For 
there  is  a  Jlricl  analogy  between  the  poetical  horfe  on  land,  and 
a  real  jhip  in  the  fea .  Hence  it  came,  that  Pegafus  was 

efteemed  the  horfe  of  Pofeidon,  and  often  termed  lL)iv<piog ;  a 
name,  which  relates  to  a  80  fhip,  and  fhews  the  purport  of 
the  emblem.  The  ark,  we  know,,  was  preferved  by  divine 
providence  from  the  lea,  which  would  have  overwhelmed  it: 
and  as  it  was  often  reprefented  under  this  fymbol  of  a  horfe, 
it  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  two  chief  Deities  contending 
about  horfes.. 

8t  '£lg  'UTors  01  tyifftrav  asAAoflroJ&y  vzsg  'Itckm) 

Zevg  ir^i^s[JL£Trig,  mi  urovnog  Evvotriycuog. 

It  was  upon  this  account  that  the  cities  named  Argos  had 
the  title  of  'Yitrtioi  mi  'iftKoSoTOi,  Hippii  and  Hippobotce .  I 
have  mentioned  that  the  Arkite  worfhip  was  introduced  into 
Italy  by  people  ftyled  Arcades,  and  Argasi  :  and  here  was  an 
u  Argos  Hippium  in  the  region  of  Daunia.  I  imagine,  that 
none  of  thefe  appellations  related  to  the  animal,  an  horfe  ; 
but  to  an  emblem,  under  which  in  thofe  places  the  ark  was 

79  Artemidorus.  L.  i.  c.  58. 

80  Ovo/j.oc  nv  to  -srAoioj  Ylyyacrou  Palaephatus. 

81  Orph.  Argonaut,  v.  1275. 

81  Ta  ,wepi  /Savvius  xai  To-Apyos  to  '\inriov.  Strabo.  L..  5.  p.  329.  ‘>e  alfo 

L.  8.  p.  568.  Apyoi — laaov,  r\  ‘linriov,  r)  IttwoGotov. 

reverenced. 
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*3  reverenced.  Daimia  itfelf  is  a  compound,  of  Da-Ionia,  and 
iigniiies  the  land  of  the  Dove.  In  Theffdy  every  place 
feems  to  have  had  a  reference  to  this  hiftory.  Two  of  the 
chief  mountains  were  Pelion,  and  Offa ;  one  of  which  figni- 
fies  the  mountain  of  the  Dove,  and  the  other  of  the  8*  Oracle. 
Near  Pagafse  and  Iaolcus  was  a  promontory  named  Pyrrha  ; 
and  near  it  tw'o  illands,  named  the  iflands  of  85  Pyrrha  and 
Deucalion.  Thefe  circumflances  contain  no  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Grecian  Argonautic  hiftory ;  but  afford  won¬ 
derful  evidence  of  the  Arkites,  and  their  rites,  which  were 
introduced  in  all  thefe  places.  The  Grecians  took  the  hif- 
tory  to  themfelves ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  affumption, 
wherever  they  heard  that  any  people  under  the  title  of  Ar¬ 
cades  or  Argiei  fettled,  they  fuppofed  that  their  Argo  had 
been.  Hence  they  made  it  pafs  not  only  through  the  moft 
diftant  Teas,  but  over  hills,  and  mountains,  and  through  the 

85  There  is  no  fatisfactory  hiftory,  that  any  of  thefe  places  were  really  famous  for 
horfes :  and  though  the  poet  fays  Aptum  dicet  equis  Argos  •,  yet  I  have  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  notion  arofe  from  a  miftake  in  terms.  I  imagine,  that  the  term  iir- 
ttoZotos  was  originally  differently  expreffed  ;  and  that  it  fignified,  Hippo-Bat,  or 
the  temple  of  the  Ark.  It  was  fometimes  reprefented  by  a  Cetus ;  and  Nonnus 
under  the  character  of  Perfeus  deferibes  fome  Perezites,  who  fettled  in  Daunia, 
founding  a  temple  under  this  emblem. 

riohvx,huq-oio/zcrap’  s<n repiov  xXifxa  youtu 
OAxacfa  A aivinv  Tvpanvth  ‘Wilt'S  S’aAa<ra->i 

Kuros  oA ovy  •meMuergov  6hov  'STtTgwaa.To  Tlepaeus.  Nonni  Dionyf.  L.  47. 
p.  1232.  Hence  we  may  fee  that  there  is  a  correfpondence  in  all  thefe  hiftories. 

84  Oacrcty  Sreix.  xAwJW,  xcu  (pv/xt).  Scholia  in  Iliad.  B.  v.  93. 

He  rii  oa-acij 

He  tj5  aJyePios  opus.  Apollon.  Argon.  L.  3.  v.  mo. 

*J  'Tirep  a.v7wv  Se  at  OnCai,  ena.  axga.  Ilup{sec,  xact  Suo  vijcrtS'i*  '&hwriov,  uv  to  fxeu 
IT uppcc  to  e  AeuxccAtcc'i’  xatAe<ra<.  Strabo.  L.  9.  665. 
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midft  of  both  Europe  and  Aha ;  there  being  no  difficulty, 
that  could  hop  it.  They  fent  their  heroes  to  Colchis, 
merely  becaufe  fome  of  their  family  had  fettled  there.  They 
made  them  viht  Troas  and  Phrygia,  where  was  both  a  city 
Theba,  and  Lariffia,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  their  own  country. 
Some  Arcades  had  fettled  here  ;  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  led  by  Dardanus,  the  brother  of  Jaiion.  Virgil,  I 
know  not  why,  would  make  him  come  from  Italy  :  but 
86  Dionyhus  Halicarnaffenfis,  a  better  mythologift,  Styles  him 
Areas ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand  an  Arkite  :  and  fays, 
that  after  a  deluge  he  came  with  his  nephew  Corybas  from 
Arcadia  to  Samothrace  ;  and  from  thence  to  Phrygia.  There 
were  innumerable  colonies  of  Arkites,  who  went  abroad,  and 
made  various  fettlements :  but  the  Grecians  have  aferibed  the 
whole  to  the  Arcades,  Argasi,  and  Argonautae  of  their  own 
country.  Yet  after  all  their  prejudices  they  afford  many  cu¬ 
rious  traditions ;  fo  that  from  the  collateral  hiStory  we  may 
always  perceive  who  thefe  Argives  and  Argonauts  were.  Her- 
mione,  one  of  the  moll  ancient  cities  in  Greece,  was  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Argives.  The  true  name  was  Herm- 
Ione,  a  compound  of  two  Egyptian  titles ;  and  by  them  was 
denoted  a  city  facred  to  the  Arkite  Dove.  Samos  was  parti¬ 
cularly  dedicated  to  Juno :  and  we  are  told,  that  fome  Ar¬ 
gonauts  came  hither,  and  brought  the  image  of  the  Goddeis 
from  87  Argos ;  for  the  reception  of  which  they  built  the 
chief  temple  in  the  illand.  But  upon  inquiry  we  Shall  End, 

86  L.  1.  p.  48. 

87  E/e-n-,  ex  t^vcrcccr^ai  (fiacri  tbs  zv  tvi  A oyoi  TzAicvi  cc7rwy^c^UL  S'e  avTSi  to 
a'}  uAy.cc  Ac^bs.  Paufanias.  L.  7.  p.  530. 

that 
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that  thefe  Argonauts  were  no  other  than  the  ancient  Maca- 

O  *  j 

rians.  The  Grecians  defcribe  them  in  the  lingular  by  the 
name  of  Macareus;  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  come  to  88  Sa¬ 
mos,  Lefbos,  and  other  Afiatic  iflands  after  the  deluge ;  and 
to  have  raifed  temples  to  the  Gods ;  and  renewed  the  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  which  had  been  omitted,  while  thofe  iflands  lay 
89  defolate.  There  was  a  remarkable  mountain  in  Samos, 
named  90  Cercetus ;  undoubtedly  from  fome  building  facred 
to  the  Cetus,  the  fame  as  Atargatus,  and  Dagon.  Tarfus,  a 
city  of  the  highefb  antiquity,  was  founded  by  the  firfh  Ionim 
in  Syria.  This  too  was  faid  to  have  been  built  by  people 
from  91  Argos.  The  city  Gaza  in  Paleftine  was  named  both 
Iona,  and  Minoa :  the  latter  of  which  names  it  was  faid  to 
have  received  from  92  Ion  of  Argos.  I  have  taken  particular 
notice  of  the  city  Cibotus  in  Lydia 3  which  was  apparently 
denominated  from  the  Ark,  and  retained  many  memorials  of 
the  Deluge.  This  was  faid  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the 
daughters  of  93  Danaus ;  confequently  by  the  people  of  Argos. 
If  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  94  Danae,  and  her  fon  Perfeus, 

88  Diodorus  Sic.  L.  5.  p.  347.  T nv  avmrsfav  tccv  rncccv  S  ict  tov  JcaTajc  Auc //.or 
fj.eya Aas  xcti  J'eivccs  xaracry^iv  cervices. 

89  A/a  Tas  e Trofj&picte  eq&agfji tvuv  t cur  xapiruv.  Ibid. 

90  Strabo.  L.  10.  p.  747.  EvSo^cv  Tg  xai  to  ev  atrr«  oooi  Keoxerevt. 

Dercetus  is  called  Cercetus  by  Ampelius,  c.  9.  See  Hyginus.  notes,  p.  343. 

91  Tccpaoe,  a.7roixoi  Aoyeiav.  Steph.  Byzant. 

91  ExA  Se  xai  I  corn  ex.  tws  las.  Steph.  Byzant. 

95  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  868.  Lindus,  Jalyfus,  and  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  were  laid 
to  have  been  named  from  fome  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  Strabo.  L.  14.  p.  966. 
The  temple  at  Lindus  Aara/ifcuv  iSpuy.a.  Ibid.  p.  967. 

94  Oo  Aavcci)  Xctyev  otxov  OA v[A7riov,  vy^ovro^  Se 
Aa.gva.xoi  evS'ov  sacra  A/os  raimAAaro  wjjLtyi) 

Me/uLCpofAevy.  Nonnus.  L.  25.  p.  648.  v.  12. 
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the  like  circumflances  will  be  obfervable.  After  they  had 
been  expofed  in  an  ark,  they  are  faid  to  have  come  to  Argos. 
From  thence  they  palled  into  Italy ;  where  fome  of  their 
company  fettled  upon  the  Portus  Lunus,  and  Portus  Argoiis: 
others  founded  the  cities  Larina,  Ardea,  and  Argos  Hippium 
in  Daunia.  All  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  performed 
by  Argonauts  and  Argives.  Even  95  Memphis  in  Egypt  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  had  the  fame  origin.  This  too,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  Grecians,  was  built  by  Argives.  But  by  this  was 
certainly  meant  Arkites  :  for  Argos  itfelf  in  the  Peloponnefus 
could  not  have  fupplied  perfons  to  have  effected,  what  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  done.  There  were  fome  Ionim,  who 
fettled  upon  theOrontes;  where  they  built  the  city  Iona,  called 
afterwards  Antiochea.  Thefe  alfo  were  termed  Argives  by 
the  Greeks,  and  were  fuppofed  to  have  come  from  Argos.  Ce- 
drenus  accordingly  ftyles  them  96  Tag  ctw  Agyzg  I wwros,  the 
Tonitce  fro7n  Argos.  It  is  alfo  faid  by  another  writer,  97  that 
Perfeus  being  informed  that  there  were  Ionitas  in  Syria,  who 
were  by  nation  Argives,  made  them  a  vilit,  and  built  for 
them  a  temple.  He  did  the  fame  in  Perils ;  and  in  both  re¬ 
gions  inftituted  Puratheia :  and  the  name,  which  he  gave  to 
each  of  thefe  edifices,  was  the  temple  of  the  everlafting  fire. 
Thefe  temples  however  were  not  built  by  Perfeus  \  but 

97  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  27.  29. 

96  P.  22.  EiTa  65  to  'S.iXtuov  opos  sAOcoj'  euge  tus  car  Apyas  IflNITAS* 

Apyeiot ,  QLTivu  £jcA jjGwar  'arctpot  tols  ccuroti ’Xrjgots  lov.Tcti  en  vvv.  Chron.  Paf- 
chale.  p.  42. 

97  O  llepcrevs—  [jlqSoov  on  ev  tv  "Xupia,  S'locy&aiv  ex  ts  APrOTX  IQNITAT,  jjASsv 
(tti  t riv  'S.upiav. —  O  S'e  gcvtos  Uepaevs  exriae  tois  Ioo7rc/\nan  (It  fhould  be  J&roTToAr- 
Tccts)  lepov,  x  t  A.  Chron.  Pafch.  p.  40. 
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created  to  his  honour.  For  I  have  (hewn  that  Perfeus  was  a 
Deity,  the  fame  as  Helius,  and  Ohris :  and  he  was  worshiped 
in  thefe  places  by  the  Ionim,  who  were  Arkites.  The  ac¬ 
counts  therefore,  which  have  been  given  above,  may  be  all 
admitted  as  true,  if  inftead  of  Perfeus  wc  fubftitute  Pere- 
fians,  and  Perezzites  ;  and  inftead  of  natives  of  Argos  we 
read  Argoi,  and  Arkitse,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  rendered, 

98  Architae.  People  of  thefe  denominations  did  fettle  in  Pa- 
leftine  ;  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  Syria.  From  thence 
they  came  to  Greece  and  Italy  :  though  the  Grecians  have 
reverfed  the  hiftory ;  and  would  perfuade  us  that  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Hellas,  and  more  particularly  from  99  Argos. 
The  ultimate,  to  which  we  can  apply,  is  Egypt.  To  this 
country  we  muft  look  up  for  the  original  of  this  much  mif- 
taken  people,  the  Ionim,  Arkitze,  and  Argonauts.  Here  was 
the  moft  ancient  city  Theba  :  and  from  hence  we  may  ob¬ 
tain  the  beffc  accounts  of  thefe  Colonies,  which  were  diffufed 
fo  widely.  Apollonius  Rhodius  mentions  that  the  various 
peregrinations  of  the  Argonauts  were  appointed  by  an 
oracle  ;  and  fays,  that  it  came  from  Theba  in  Egypt. 

100  E gw  yocg  TxrXoog  oCKhog,  ov  aQclvcltuv  'Isgvsg 
Uetp^ev,  ot  ©>fe  T giTMiSog  sKyeyaouri. 

’*  So  the  title  was  exprefied  in  Syria.  The  Goddefs  upon  mount  Libanus  was* 
ftyled  Venus  Architis.  Macrob.  Sat.  L.  1.  c.  21. 

99  Even  among  the  Grecians  the  term  Argivus  was  not  of  old  confined  to  Ar¬ 
gos.  A gyeiot>  ot  EAA wit.  All  the  Grecians ,  fays  Hefychius,  are  Argivi.  Hence 
we  may  perceive,  that  though  it  was  fometimes  limited  to  one  diftribl,  yet  it  was 
originally  taken  in  a  greater  latitude.  Agyetus  <fg  ths  'EAAflraw  01  -vja.Aa.101  ’vjo.vto.s 
o'fcaAfios  -urpocrnyopevov.  Plutarch.  Quaeft.  Romans,  p.  272,  It  is  ufed  continually 
in  this  acceptation  by  Homer. 

100  L.  4.  260. 

This  ' 
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This  was  the  city,  where  the  Arkite  rites  in  1  Egypt  were 
firft  inftituted ;  and  from  which  all  other  cities  called  Theba 
feem  to  have  had  their  name.  It  flood  high  upon  the  Nile: 
and  if  any  body  fhould  afk,  whence  it  was  fo  denominated, 
Nonnus  can  give  a  precife  and  determinate  anfwer. 

*  voncf  NsiAw 

©HBH2  APXEFONOIO  cpegwvvfJLOs  S7tAsto  ©rjSfj. 

The  purport  of  which,  I  think,  is  plainly,  that  'Theba  upon 
the  mofi  fouthern  part  of  the  Niley  in  the  retnotefl  region  of 
Egypt )  was  built ,  and  nanzed,  after  the  ark ,  which  was  the  true 
and  original  Theba. 

The  chief  title,  by  which  the  Argonauts  were  diftinguifh- 
ed,  was  that  of  Minya^ :  the  origin  of  which  appellation  has 
been  matter  of  debate  among  moft  writers  upon  this  fubjeft. 
The  moft  general  account  is,  that  there  was  a  perfon  named 
Minyas,  a  king  of  Orchomenos  in  ThefTaly  ;  from  whofe 
daughters  the  Argonauts  were  in  great  meafure  defcended. 

3  Tss  (jlbv  Agwxg  M mas  mgivcusTocones 
K IKh^KOV  {JLOChOL  T/TCLnCtS,  £7T£l  MlVVOCO  ®VyOLTgUV 
*0 1  'arXeifoi,  mi  agizoi  ocf  dfjiccTos  evyerooovTo 
Eleven'  rig  Ss  mi  ctvrov  lr\<Tom  yeivaro 
AA KhvfJLSvris  Mmr[i$os  SKysyavict. 


'  I  fay  in  Egypt.:  for  thefe  rites  came  originally  from  Chaldea,  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Cuthite  Shepherds. 

1  D  onyf.  L.  41.  p.  1068. 

1  Apollon.  L.  1.  v.  229. 
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The  Scholiaft  upon  Pindar  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and 
fays,  that  the  Minyas  were  OLgyouov  ysvog,  an  ancient  race,  and 
defcended  from  4  Minyas  of  Theffaly.  This  Minyas  was  the 
fon  of  Callirrhoe,  and  Pofeidon :  though  Paufanias  makes 
him  the  fon  of  5  Chrufes :  and  other  writers  vary  ftill  more 
in  their  6  opinions.  Thefe  genealogies  are  fictitious,  and  in- 
confiftent ;  and  confequently  not  at  all  fatis FaCtory.  The  Ar¬ 
gonauts  are  enumerated  by  many  authors ;  and  are  defcribed 
as  coming  from  places  widely  feparated  :  on  which  account 
there  could  not  have  fubfifted  between  them  the  relation 
here  fuppofed.  They  could  not  be  fo  generally  defcended 
from  a  king  of  Orchomenos :  for  they  are  reprefented  as  na¬ 
tives  of  very  different  regions.  Some  of  them  came  from 
Pylos,  Taenarus,  and  Lacedaemon:  others  from  Phocis,  and 
iEtolia.  There  were  others,  who  came  from  countries  ftill 
more  remote  :  from  7 * * 10  Thrace,  and  the  regions  about  Mount 
Hasmus ;  alfo  from  Samos,  Ephefus,  and  places  in  Afia. 

I  have  already  given  fome  intimations  that  the  Minyas, 
however  exprefied,  were  no  other  than  the  worFhipers  of  the 


4  To  cf £  Tuv  M tvuwv  ytvoi  ccp^aiov  ccto  M ivvs  ts  ©gTTaAy. —  riAva-io^copci  S' g  xca 
yeiroves  ci  MivuccScct  Ogya/xeiucov.  O  yctp  M ivvos  'zo-garo;  wp^ev  Op%ofA.eviCA)v.  Schol. 
in  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  13.  p.  124. 

Opxp^evov  Mtvuetov.  Homer.  Iliad.  B.  v.  51 1.  Ato  tb  Aios  via.  Schol.  ibid. 

A'l to  Miwh  th  ricaeiSuvos  'GrcaScs  xcu  KocAAtppom.  Schol.  in  Lycoph.  v.  374. 

5  Yios  yivercu  XPT2H  Mivucts,  kcci  o.tt  cojts  M tvvcu.  Paufan.  L.  g.  p.  783. 

6  See  Scholia  upon  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  240.  Alfo  Schol.  Apollon.  L.  1. 
v.  230.  Servius  in  Virg.  Eclog.  4.  v.  34. 

M tvuwVy  AgyovocuToov’  oti  01  t&Asibs  avTcov  e £  Op%ojuevti  tb  Muveis  ntrocv.  Schol.  in 
Lycoph.  v.  874. 

7  Orpheus  came  from  Thrace*,  alfo  Zethus  and  Calais  from  the  fame  quarter: 

Eurytus  and  Echion  from  Ephefus:  Anceus  from  Samos;  Erginus  from  Miletus: 

Deucalion  from  Crete  :  Therfanon  from  Andros.  Hyginus.  Fab.  14.  p.  38. 

10  Lunar 
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Lunar  Deity  Menes  :  and  under  this  title  there  occur  people 
in  many  different  parts.  We  muft  not  then  look  for  the 
original  of  the  term  Minyae  in  Greece  ;  but  from  among 
thofe  people,  through  whom  it  was  derived  to  the  Hella- 
dians.  There  were  Minyae,  or  8  Minnaei  upon  the  Red  Sea  ; 
Minyae  near  9  Colchis  ;  a  city  Minya,  and  people  denomi¬ 
nated  from  it,  in  10  Phrygia.  In  the  illand  Sicily  were  Me- 
naei,  the  fame  as  the  Minyae  in  Greece.  Their  chief  city 
was  11  Menae  near  the  country  of  the  Leontini  ;  where  the 
emblem  of  the  facred  Bull  was  fo  religioufly  preferved.  All 
thefe  places  will  be  found  to  have  been  thus  denominated 
from  the  fame  rites  and  worfhip.  The  people,  who  were 
called  Minyae,  or  Menians,  were  Arkites  :  and  this  denomi¬ 
nation  they  took  from  the  Ark  ;  and  alfo  from  the  Patriarch, 
who  was  at  times  called  Meen,  Menes,  and  Manes.  Thofe 
therefore,  who  in  any  part  of  the  world  went  under  this  ap¬ 
pellation,  will  univerfally  be  found  to  have  a  reference  to 
the  fame  object.  The  principal,  and  probably  the  moft  an¬ 
cient,  Minyae,  were  thofe,  whofe  country  is  mentioned  in 
12  Nicolaus  Damafcenus  by  the  name  of  Minyas.  This  peo¬ 
ple  refided  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Ararat,  where  the  Ark 

8  Avra. p  TZpvQpctiVS  rerXeupav  raiam  Srahcccrcryi 

M ivvouoi  t£>  Xa-Ccci  re.  Dionyf.  rcreptyy.  v.  959. 

Minnaeique  maris  prope  Rubri  littora  vivunt.  Prifcian.  Periegefis.  v.  888. 
M ivaioiy  edvos  ev  rv  vrapotAia  tvs  E poOpas  SrccAaao-m.  Steph.  Byzant.  See  Strabo. 
L.  16.  1122. 

9  Minyae  appellati  vel  a’o  agro  hujus  nominis  Colchorutn,  &c.  Servius  in  Virg. 
Eclog.  4.  v.  34. 

10  M uvoi  utoXh  ©£TTaA/a? — gy'i  Ae  srepcc  $ pvyia Steph.  Byzant*  Minyai  in 
Arcadia.  Strabo.  L.  8.  p.  519. 

“  Stephanus.  M era/.  See  Gluver.  L.  2.  c.  7.  Sicilia,  p.  339.  called  now  Minio. 

**  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang.  L.  9.  p.  414.  v-jrep  ryv  M nva.S'a.  fxeycc  opos  Ba^s. 

firft 
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fir  ft  refted.  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  called  this  moun¬ 
tain  Baris  from  the  appulfe  of  the  facred  fhip  ;  and  retained 
many  memorials  of  the  Deluge.  At  no  great  diftance,  in 
the  fame  region,  was  a  city  named  13  Areas,  and  Area.  The 
Minnsei  upon  the  R.ed  Sea  were  Arabians,  who  all  worfbiped 
the  Lunar  Deity.  By  this  they  did  not  refer  to  the  Moon  ; 
but  to  the  genius  of  the  Ark,  whom  they  flyled  Menith, 
Maneth,  and  Mana.  One  of  their  chief  cities  was  named 
,4_  Manna-Carta,  from  this  Goddefs  there  worfhiped.  They 
called  her  alfo  Mather,  and  Mither,  fimilar  to  the  15  Mithra 
oi  the  Perfians :  by  which  was  iignified  the  mother  of  Gods, 
and  men.  Of  the  Minyas  near  Magnefia  and  mount  Sipulus, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  16  Cibotus,  I  have  taken  notice 
before.  They  preferved,  as  I  have  fhewn,  wonderful  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Deluge  :  and  many  thought  that  the  Ark  itfelf 
refted  in  their  country,  upon  the  mountains  of  Celamas. 
The  Menasi  in  Sicily  were  fituated  upon  the  river  Menais. 
They  had  traditions  of  a  Deluge  \  and  a  notion,  that  Deu¬ 
calion  was  faved  upon  mount  iEtna  ;  near  which  was  the  city 

17  Noa.  There  were  of  old  Minyse  in  Elis,  upon  the  river 

18  Minyas,  which  ran  by  the  city  Arene,  as  we  learn  from 
Homer.  He  renders  it  Minyeius. 

13  Antoninus,  p.  148.  p.  214.  It  is  called  Apxa  by  Hierocles  Grammaticus. 

p.  7 03.  ibid. 

l4r  Steph.  Byzant.  Pliny  mentions  Sabsei  Minsei.  L.  6.  c.  28. 

15  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Syntag.  2.  p.  179.  180.  Meneth  is  mentioned  in  the 
Alcoran  as  an  Arabian  idol. 

16  Their  chief  city  was  named  Minua;  which  Stephanus  places  (v  rois  opion 
Av  S'  his. 

17  Steph.  Byzant.  Noa;.  Diodorus.  L.  11.  p.  67. 
lS  Paufanias.  L.  5.  p.  387. 
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19  E gri  <5 s  rig  'uroTotfJLog  M ivvtyog  sig  aA a  /3a AAgm, 

E yyvOev  APHNH2. 

The  city  Arena  is  literally  the  city  of  the  Ark.  It  feems  to 
have  been  fituated  upon  a  facred  hill  called  20  Sama-Con, 
near  the  grove  and  temple  of  Iona :  in  all  which  names  we 
may  fee  a  reference  to  the  fame  rites  and  hiftory.  The 
mod:  celebrated  city  of  this  name  (Mivvct)  was  Orchomenes 
in  Theffaly ;  which  was  fo  denominated  from  the  Lunar 
God,  and  from  the  rites  fpoken  of  above.  Hence  it  was 
alfo  called  Almon,  and  the  region  Almonia  ;  equivalent  to 
Aimon  and  Aimonia,  by  which  it  was  alfo  diftinguifhed. 
41  M ivvol,  TJTo7\ig  QsTTccTKiotg,  y\  'urgoregov  AA ju&wa,  ap  f\g  y\  Mivvx. 
Pliny  affords  evidence  to  the  fame  purpofe.  21  In  Theffalia 
autem  2J  Orchomenus  Minyeus  antea  didtus,  et  oppidum 
Almon,  ab  aliis  Elmon.  Oppidum  Aimon  and  Elmon  fig- 
nihes  literally  the  town  of  the  God  Lunus,  or  Deity  of  the 
Ark  :  for  the  Ark,  as  I  have  repeatedly  fhewn,  was  expreffed 
and  reverenced  under  the  figure  of  a  lunette.  All  the  na¬ 
tives  of  thefe  cities  called  Magnefia,  were  properly  Minyas, 
and  named  from  the  fame  worfhip.  lolcos  in  Theffaly  was 

*9  Iliad.  A.  v.  721. 

10  It  is  rendered  Samicon  by  Strabo.  To  /aev  sv  2a fj.ix.ov  e^tv  epv/aa. — cfg 
y.a.i  TJJ5  AgYivns  oot payrolls  yv  thto. — ErrauGa  Se  xai  t a  «Aooi,  to  re  IDNAION. 
Strabo.  L.  8.  p.532,  533.  Sama-Con,  fignum  ctelefle,  five  fignum  Dei..  Strabo 
fuppofes  that  Samos  and  Samicon  were  fo  named  from  Sama,  high  :  a rei^y  2a// as 
gxaAer  to.  vp/i.  And  Sanaa  certainly  had  that  meaning :  but  in  this  place  Sama 
fignifies  fignum  ;  fimilar  to  cra/aa.  and  cnifaa,  which  were  derived  from  it. 

21  Steph.  Byzant. 

22  L.  4.  c.  8.  Harduin  reads  Salmon. 

2J  Orchomenus  is  a  compound  of  Or-Chom-Men,  three,  titles,  which  need:  no 
explanation. 

the 
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the  city  of  the  Ark,  and  hence  called  alfo  44  Larida :  on 
which  account  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  flyled  45  Minyse, 
and  the  country  26  Magnefia.  As  the  name  of  the  Deity  , 
Meen  and  Manes  was  changed  to  Magnes ;  fo  the  people 
thence  denominated  had  alfo  the  title  of  Magnetes :  which  was 
the  ufual  appellation  given  to  them  by  the  natives  of  Ada. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  the  Argonautic  ex¬ 
pedition,  as  reprefented  by  the  Greeks,  was  a  fable :  and  I 
have  proceeded  to  afcertain  the  true  objetd,  to  which  it  re¬ 
lated.  The  Grecians  in  their  accounts  of  the  heroes  have 
framed  a  lift  of  perfons  who  never  exifted.  And  had  there 
been  fuch  perfons,  as  they  reprefented ;  yet  they  would  have 
been  far  too  few  to  have  effected,  what  they  are  fuppofed  to 
have  performed.  Jafon  has  been  efteemed  the  chief  in  all 
their  adventures.  But  this  is  a  feigned  perfonage,  made  out 
of  a  facred  title.  Strabo  takes  notice  of  many  temples  in 
the  eaft  called  Jafonea,  which  were  held  in  high  reverence 
by  the  natives  of  thofe  parts.  27  T ov  fJisv  I curovo;  V7to^L]/Y\^OLrcL 
sivou  ret  Ichtovsiol  'H^coa,  r <r<pofya  vtto  twv  fiagEagw. 
Marcellinus  mentions  the  28  mountain  of  Jafon  near  Ecba- 
tana  in  Media :  and  in  another  place  he  reprefents  that  city 
as  lituated  at  the  bottom  of  this  29  mountain.  Some  of 

1+  In  Theffalia  Larifia,  aliquando  Iolcos.  Mela.  L.  2.  c.  3. 

*s  Tcv  I&>Aj tov  M lvvxi  .  Schol.  Apollon.  L,.  1.  v.  763.  Mtvuoti  quafi  M«- 
t'uctt.  Selenits. 

16  Maynnria,  c/ucoru/uo?  t>i  yvpa.  Schol.  Apollon.  L.  1.  v.  584.  Some  make 
Iolcos  the  fame  as  Pagafae,  where  the  Argo  was  built.  Pagalse  was  in  Magnefia. 
Ax^’Ciot/iziov  Mctyvncriccs.  Schol.  Apollon.  L>.  1.  v.  238. 

17  L.  11.  p.  798. 

L.  2.  p.  288. 

19  L.  3.  p.  289.  Egbatana  fub  monte  Jafonio. 

thefe 
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thefe  temples  flood  in  30  Armenia  :  others  were  to  be  met 
with  as  far  off  as  the  31  Pylse  Cafpias,  near  Baclria,  and  Mar- 
giana.  In  all  thefe  countries  we  may  obferve  names  of 
cities,  which  had  a  reference  to  the  Arkite  hiftory ;  fuch  as 
3a  Area,  33  Lariffa,  3+  Baris,  35  Argos :  and  we  have  reafon  to 
infer  that  the  temples  of  Jafon  related  to  the  fame  event. 
Some  of  thefe  are  mentioned  by  Juftin  as  of  great  antiquity, 
and  much  reverenced  ;  which  however  Parmenio,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  Alexander,  ruined.  36  Quas  Parmenio,  dux  Alexandri, 
poll  multos  annos  dirui  juffit.  To  fuppofe  with  Strabo, 
that  all  thefe  temples,  and  cities,  fituated  in  regions  fo  re¬ 
mote,  were  built  by  Jafon  of  Greece,  would  be  idle.  Be- 
hdes,  there  are  writers,  who  mention  the  like  memorials 
of  the  Argonauts  among  the  Iberians,  and  Celtae,  upon  the 
great  37  Atlantic  ;  and  all  along  the  coafl  of  Hetruria.  Ja¬ 
fon  was  certainly  a  title  of  the  Arkite  God,  the  fame  as 
Areas,  Argus,  Inachus,  and  Prometheus  :  and  the  temples 
were  not  built  by  him,  but  erected  to  his  honour.  It  is  faid 


30  Ta  I cccrcveia  To-oX/\ct%&  xott  tvs  Apjxzvias^  xca  tvs  M vS'ixs,  xxi  tojv  imAvi'Tio%tepuv 
clvtuis  T07ruv  S zixvuToci.  Strabo.  L.  1.  p.  77.  and  L.  i  r.  p.  769. 

31  Opos  fxtya.  vyrep  tccv  Kotcnrioov  TcrvAcov  zv  api^epa  xoiAsptevov  IoctovSiov.  Ibid1 
p.  798. 

31  Hieronymus  Grammar,  apud  Antonin.  Itin.  p.  703.  Agxa.  Antonini  Itin. 
p.  148.  Areas. 

35  Xenophon.  AvxC.  p.  308.  There  was  alfo  a  Larifia  in  Syria.  Strabo.  L.  16. 
p.  1092. 

34  Strabo.  L.  ir.  p.  803.  Tvs  E atpiAos  veoos  upon  mount  Taurus  near  Egbatana: 
the  fame  probably  as  the  Jafoneum. 

35  Ap^  os,  zpvfxx  v-\vfov  to-pos  tu>  Tavpcp.  Strabo.  L.  12.  p.  Su, 

35  L.  42.  c.  3. 

37  Diodor.  Sic.  L.  4.  p.  259. 

VOL.  II. 
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of  this  perfonage,  that,  when  a  child,  he  underwent  the  fame 
fate  as  Ofiris,  Perfeus,  and  Dionufus :  38  in  area  opertus  et 
claufus  eft,  tanquam  mortuus :  He  was  concealed  and  Jlout  up 
in  an  Ark ,  as  if  he  had  bee?i  dead.  Juftin  places  him  in  the 
fame  light  as  Hercules,  and  Dionufus :  and  fays  that  by  mod: 
of  the  people  in  the  eaft  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  founder 
of  their  nations ;  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to  him. 

39  Itaque  Jafoni  totus  ferme  Oriens  ut  conditori,  divinos  ho- 
nores,  templaque  conftituit.  I  fufpedt,  that  iEfon,  Jafon, 

40  Jadon,  and  Jahus,  were  originally  the  fame  title  ;  though 
at  this  time  of  day  we  cannot  perhaps  readily  arrive  at  the 
purport.  Argos  was  ftyled  Jafon  ;  which  further  confirms 
me,  that  it  was  an  Arkite  title.  Eurymachus  in  Homer 
tells  Penelope,  that  fhe  would  have  a  greater  number  of 
lovers, 

41  Ei  'arms;  < rs  lioisv  ctv  I a<rov  Agyog  A'/ouoi. 

Strabo  alfo  mentions  4*  Jafon  Argos,  and  Hippium.  The. 


38  Natalis  Comes.  L.  6.  p.  315. 

39  Juftin.  L.  42.  c.  3..  p.  589.  Tacitus.  Annal.  L.  6.  c.  34. 

40  It  may  be  worth  while  to  fee  the  hiftory,  which  the  mythologifts  give  of  thefe 
perfonages.  Jafus  was  the  fon  of  Argus.  Apollodorus.  L.  1.  p.  59,  60. 

Jafius,  Janigena,  tempore  Deucalionis,  cujus  nuptiis  interfuit  16.  Hoffman 
from  Berofus. 

lacnuv  An/jonpoi  epaa Qeis.  See  Servius  in  ^Eneid.  L.  3.  v.  168.  170.  I w  I aas 
£rvya.Typ.  Paufan.  L.  2.  p.  145.  lam)  (3u)[jiq$.  Ibid.  L.  5.  p.  412-  iEfon  was  re- 
ftored  to  fecond  youth. 

Aujixa  S’  A larova  S-Tjxg  (piKw  xopov  ^movtoc 
Tvpai  uircfepaatra.  Audtor  Reditus. 

41  Odyff.  X.  v.  245. 

41  A^ai'xov  A pyo;y—  y\  lacrovy  rj ' hnriov ,  ti'hnroGoTOVy  »  TleAeicryuoy.  L.  8.  p.  568. 

9  fame 
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fame  is  repeated  by  Hefychius.  Hence  I  am  led  to  think, 
that  all  thofe  temples,  mentioned  by  Strabo  under  the  name 
of  Jafonea,  were  temples  of  Argos,  the  Ark.  Many  of 
them  were  in  Armenia,  the  region  of  the  moft  ancient  Mi- 
nyx,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Baris ;  where  the  Ark  really 
refted,  and  where  the  memorials  of  the  Deluge  were  reli— 
gioully  prefer ved. 


45  The  temple  of  Juno  Argiva,  among  the  Lucanians  in  Italy,  was  faid  to  have 
ben  built  by  Jafon.  Strabo.  L.  6.  p.  386. 
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THE 

CONCLUSION. 

THESE  inftances  of  Arkite  worfhip  in  the  Gentile  world 
I  thought  proper  to  enumerate  and  difplay :  as  it  is  a 
fubje&  very  curious  and  interefting,  and  at  the  fame  time 
quite  new,  having  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  negle£ted. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think,  it  is  plain,  however  the 
Grecians  may  have  taken  the  hiftory  to  themfelves,  that  the 
Argo  was  the  facred  ffiip  of  Oliris ;  and  confequently  no  other 
than  the  Ark.  The  fhrines,  where  it  was  reverenced,  were 
efteemed  oracular  ;  and  the  priefts  who  officiated,  had  among 
other  titles  that  of  Cabiri..  And  it  is  probable,  that  both 
they  and  their  oracle  are  alluded  to  by  Mofes,  when  he  pro¬ 
hibits  that  particular  kind  of  divination,  which  he  jfbyles 
"Dn,  “On,  1  Chabar,  Chabar.  The  rites  were  certainly  of  high 
antiquity  :  and  though  they  began  very  foon  in  Egypt ;  yet 
they  feem  to  have  been  of  ftill  earlier  date  among  the  people 
of  Babylon  and  Chaldea.  I  imagine  that  they  commenced  in 
the  ancient  city  Erech,  which  was  built  by  3  Nimrod  ;  and 

*  Deuteronomy,  c.  18.  v.  n.. 

*  Genefis.  c.  io.  v.  10. 

was 
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was  called  Erecca,  and  Aracca,  by  the  Grecians.  They 
probably  prevailed  in  other  cities  of  the  country,  efpecially 
at  Barfippa ;  if  that  were  not  another  name  for  the  fame 
place,  as  I  have  realon  to  fufpecd.  The  name  Area,  which 
was  current  in  other  regions,  feems  to  be  no  other  than 
Arecca  contracted  :  and  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  Ar¬ 
eas,  Argos,  Arguz,  were  the  fame  term  with  different  termi¬ 
nations.  The  Deity  of  Erech  was  undoubtedly  the  original 
Eredtheus.  The  Chaldeans  expreffed  it  Erech-Thoth,  ana¬ 
logous  to  Pirom-Thoth,  or  Prometheus;  and  by  it  they  de¬ 
noted  the  Arkite  God.  The  Grecians  took  this  perfonage 
to  themfelves,  and  fuppofed  that  he  had  reigned  in  Attica. 
But  I  have  mentioned,  that  when  Solon  was  in  Egypt,  and 
heard  the  hiftory  of  the  Atlantians,  and  of  other  colonies, 
from  that  country,  he  found  the  name  of 1  Eretftheus,  and  of 
many  other  perfonages,  at  the  head  of  their  lifts,  which 
ftood  foremoft  in  the  lifts  of  Greece.  Hence  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  adventitious,  and  foreign  to  his  nation,  which  had 
through  ignorance  adopted  them.  Erech-Thoth,  or  Ere<ft- 
heus,  was  certainly  a  Deity  :  and  who  was  alluded  to  under 
this  character  may  be  known  by  his  department.  Zeus  by 
4  Lycophron  is  ftyled  Ere&heus :  and  the  Scholiaft  tells  us, 
that  it  was  alfo  a  title  of  Pofeidon.  5  EgeySevg  HofEiSoov,  y\  o 
Zevg.  Athenagoras  fays  exprefty,  that  the  Athenians  wor- 
fhiped  him  as  the  Deity  of  the  fea.  6  A 6r\vouo$  Egsyfisi  Ho * 

’  Plato.  Critias.  vol.  3.  p.  no.  See  alfo  page  190  of  this  volume. 

4  V.  558. 

s  Ibid.  Eredtheus  is  Age^-Geos.  Deus  Architis. 

6  Legatio.  p.  812.  Plutarch  in  Lycurgus  mentions  TloceiS'oov  Tlge%Qev$. 

(TsiSun 
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crsdteH  §vsi.  Eridhonius  was  the  fame  perfonage  whom  Mi¬ 
nerva  was  fuppofed  to  have  inclofed  in  an  Ark.  7  E^'gt)  mi 
Ylocvfyotry  iovvca  (paciv  AOrivctv — kolQsktolv  eg  KIBI2TON.  He 
was  depolited  in  this  Ark  in  a  ftate  of  childhood  ;  and  re- 
prefented  under  the  emblem  of  an  infant,  whofe  lower  parts 
ended  in  a  ferpent.  Others  defcribed  him  as  guarded  by  a 
ferpent,  which  twined  8  round  him.  His  reputed  daughters 
were  priefteftes  of  the  Ark  :  one  of  which  feems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  fome  profanation  of  the  myfteries  intruded  to 
her ;  and  upon  this  account  were  fuppofed  to  have  incurred 
the  anger  of  Minerva.  Ovid  fpeaks  of  Eridhonius,  as  a  per- 
fon  who  had  no  mother,  and  has  handed  down  a  curious 
epitome  of  his  hiftory. 

9  Pallas  Eridhonium,  prolem  line  matre  creatam, 

Clauferat  Adeo  texta  de  vimine  cifta  : 

Virginibufque  tribus,  gemino  de  Cecrope  natis, 
Servandam  tribuit,  fed  enim  inconfeffa,  quid  effet : 

Et  legem  dederat,  fua  ne  fecreta  viderent. 

One  of  them  however,  milled  by  a  fatal  curiolity,  took  off 
the  cover  of  the  Ark,  and  difclofed  the  hidden  myftery  to 
her  lifters. 

Aglauros  nodofque  manu  diducit ;  et  intus 
Infantemque  vident,  exporredumque  draconem. 

Eridhonius  feems  as  a  name  to  be  a  compound  of  Erech,  the 

5  Paufanias.  L.  i.  p.  41.. 

*  nepea7re1pa.fJt.evov  SpaxovTcc.  Apollodorus.  L.  3.  p.  1  g6, 

9  Ovid.  Metamorph.  L.  z.  v.  553. 

Arkite 
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Arkite  title;  and  Thon  or  Thonius,  which  was  an  oriental 
term,  and  poffibly  had  the  fame  meaning  as  yY\ysvr\g.  Paufa- 
nias  fpeaks  of  him  as  an  earth-born  perfonage  ;  one  who 
had  no  real  10  father.  Ovid  above  had  defcribed  him  as 
having  no  mother.  Ere&heus  likewife  had  the  title  of  11  yt\~ 
yevqg.  He  was  faid  to  have  fird:  introduced  the  ufe  of  corn  ; 
and  his  daughter  was  named  11  YlgocToysveict,  There  was  a 
remarkable  temple,  and  of  great  antiquity,  in  Argolis, 
named  Arachnaon.  It  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  time  of  Inachus  :  and  clofe  to  it  was  an  altar,  upon 
which  they  only  made  offerings,  when  they  wanted  to  ob¬ 
tain  13  rain.  Arach-naos  in  the  mafculine  is  literally  the 
temple  of  Arech  :  and  the  hiftory,  with  which  it  is  accom¬ 
panied,  fhews  to  what  the  building  referred,  and  for  what 
purpofe  it  was  erected. 

I  have  mentioned  Theba  in  Egypt  as  the  mod:  ancient 
Arkite  temple  :  but  this  mud;  be  fpoken  with  a  deference 
to  Chaldea,  and  Babylonia  :  for  from  this  quarter  thefe  rites 
originally  proceeded.  And  the  principal  place  where  they 
were  fird:  indituted,  I  diould  imagine  to  have  been  Erech, 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities,  which  were  fird:  founded  in 
the  14  world.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  were  two  ci¬ 
ties  of  this  name  in  different  provinces,  yet  at  no  very  great 
didance  from  each  other.  Bochart  fpeaks  of  them  as  one 

,0  L.  i.  p.  8. 

,!  Herod.  L.  8.  c.  55.  Hlps^nos  m  ywyeveoi  fay  opera  vnos. 

II  Suidas. 

,}  Pauianlas.  L.  c.  p.  169.  Arach-Naos  may  relate  to  a  perfonage,  the  fame  as 
inacnus ;  lor  the  term  Naos  had  a  twofold  reference. 

i4  Genefis.  c.  10.  v.  10. 
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and  the  fame  15  place :  but  Herodotus,  to  whom  he  appeals, 
diftinguifhes  them  in  a  moft  plain  and  precife  manner.  As 
they  were  fo  near  to  each  other,  and  likely  to  be  confounded 
from  this  identity  of  name,  the  natives  took  care  to  give  to 
each  an  effe&ual  mark  of  diftincftion.  The  one  they  ftyled 
And-Erech,  the  other  Ard-Erech,  the  Anderica,  and  Ar- 
derica  of  Herodotus.  The  former  was  in  Suftana  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  fome  fiery  pools,  whence  pro¬ 
ceeded  16  bitumen.  Ard-Erech,  or  Arderica,  was  in  a  region 
equally  inflammable.  It  flood  below  Babylon,  to  the  weft 
of  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  river  Euphrates;  which  river, 
that  it  might  not  deluge  their  grounds,  the  Chaldeans  had 
made  fo  to  wind,  that  a  perfon  in  going  up  the  ftream  touch¬ 
ed  three  times  at  Ard-Erech  in  his  way  to  17  Babylon.  Mar- 
cellinus  takes  notice  of  Anderica  in  Suftania  by  the  name  of 
18  Arecha ;  and  mentions  the  pools  of  bitumen.  Herodotus 
gives  a  like  19  hiftory  of  the  place  :  and  Tibullus  alfo  takes 
notice  of  its  fterv  ftream s. 

J 

10  Ardet  Araccseis  aut  unda  perhofpita  campis. 

As  we  are  certain  from  the  above,  that  Andrica  in  Suflana 
was  the  name  of  the  city  Erech  compounded  ;  we  may  fairly 

Geographia  Sacra.  L.  4.  p.  236. 

,6  Herod.  L.  6.  c.  119. 

"7  T«  S'e  ■Kcoyjiuvoy.ee.  g~i ,  ryv  ctTrittnerau  0  'EvCpomw,  Apf  eprKoc'  xoa  vvv  ci  av 
v.oy  (^covTca  cciro  r nih  ry;  SrcoActcrcryi  fs  BaCAwwa,  jcaTXTrAgorTS?  e;  rev  Evcpoyiyv 
rcrorayov,  r pis  re  e$  ryv  ctvryv  xcoyyv  'uTccpa.yivovra.ij  v.cti  ev  rgicri  yy.eoyai.  Herod. 

L.  1.  c.  185. 

,s  L.  23.  p.  287.  It  is  called  Arecca  by  Ptolemy. 

'9  L.  6.  c.  1 19. 

10  L.  4.  Carmen  ad  Mefialam.  v.  142. 

Vol.  II.  X  X  X 


infer, 
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infer,  that  Arderica  in  Babylonia  was  the  fame :  though  the 
purport  of  the  term,  which  difcriminates,  may  not  be  eafy  to 
be  deciphered.  Indeed  it  is  not  certain,  but  that  Arderica 
was  the  Erech  or  Aracea  of  Tibullus :  for  there  were  erup¬ 
tions  of  fiery  matter  in  many  parts  of  Shinar,  and  *x  Baby¬ 
lonia,  as  well  as  about  Sufhan. 

I  have  obferved  that  Erech  was  probably  Arecha,  or  the 
city  of  the  Ark  :  and  we  accordingly  find  it  by  the  Hebrew 
commentators  exprefTed  22  unN,  Arcua ;  and  Ezra  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  the  natives  of  23  Erech,  whom  he  ftyles  the  people  of 
♦Dirt;  and  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Perfis,  Babylonia, , 
and  Sufhan.  The  Seventy  mention  thefe  nations  in  the 
fame  fituation  and  order ;  and  they  are  together  rendered 
Acpctgtrouoi,  Agyyouoi,  BaSuA wnoi,  'Zzccuoyouoi.  From  hence 
I  am  further  induced  to  believe  that  the  Archuaei  of  Erech 
were  Arkites ;  whichever  city  we  may  treat  of.  But  there 
is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  which,  I  think,  determines  the 
point  fatisfadtorily.  Erech  by  the  Arab  interpreter  is  ren¬ 
dered  Al-Bars,  or  A1  Baris,  D"D  Sn.  Upon  which  Bochart  ob- 
ferves, 24  Erech  quorfum  ab  Arabe  reddatur  Al  Bars  non  video. 
Al  Bars,  or,  as  it  fhould  be  rendered,  Al-Baris,  fignifies  the 
Ark  :  and  Erech  Al  Baris  denotes  plainly  the  Arkite  city 

11  Campus  Babylonian  flagrat  quadam  veluti  pifcina  jugeri  magnitudine.  Pliny.. 
L.  2.  c.  107.  p.  123.  See  alio  Herod.  L.  i.  c.  179. 

Zl  Michaelis  Geograph.  Hebrteorum  Extera.  p.  220., 

1J  Ezra.  c.  4.  v.  9.  For  this  obfervation  I  am  indebted  to  the  very  learned  pro- 
fefTor  Michaelis  •,  from  whom  however  in  this  one  inftance,  refpedting  the  fituation 
of  Erech,  I  am  obliged  to  difient. 

z*  Geog.  Sac.  L.  4.  p.  237.  Edit.  Paris.  See  alfo  Michaelis  Geog.  Heb.  Ex¬ 
tera,  p.  225. 

Erech. 
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Erech.  Arab  authority  in  this  cafe,  muft,  I  think,  have 
great  weight.  Cities  had  often  many  names,  and  titles  ;  as 
we  may  learn  from  Paufanias,  Stephanus,  and  others.  Edeffa 
in  Mefopotamia  was  called  both  25  Erech,  and  Orchoe,  fimilar 
to  two  cities  in  Babylonia.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Ptolemy, 
in  enumerating  the  moft  famous  cities  in  thofe  parts,  omits 
Charrhas,  or  PXaran.  He  however  makes  mention  of  26  Aa Sava, 
Labana,  the  city  of  Laban,  the  Moon  ;  which,  from  what  has 
preceded,  we  may  be  affured,  was  the  fame  place  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appellation.  By  thefe  means  it  often  happened  that  the 
ancient  name  was  eclipfed  by  a  later  title.  This,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  was  the  cafe  of  Erech,  or  Arech,  which  has  been  loft 
in  the  name  of  Barftppa.  For  Barftppa  is  a  compound  of  Bars, 
or  Baris-Ippa ;  two  terms  which  are  precifely  of  the  fame 
purport  as  Arech,  whofe  inhabitants  are  ftyled  27  A ^vouoiy 
or  Arkites.  Hence  it  is,  that  Arech  has  been  by  the  Arab 
tranflator  Saad  very  juftly  rendered  El  Bars,  or  Baris.  For 
Aracha  and  Baris  are  fynonymous  terms ;  and  Ippa  or  Hippa 
is  of  the  fame  purport.  As  Edeffa  was  ftyled  both  Erech  and 
Orchoe,  fome  have  been  led  to  feek  for  Ur  of  Chaldea  in  the 
upper  regions  of  Mefopotamia.  But  thefe  were  fecondary 
names ;  which  belonged  primarily  to  two  cities  in  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  and  to  the  fouth  of  Babylon.  Ptolemy  diftinguifhes 
Edeffa  from  the  original  Orchoe ;  and  gives  us  the  lituation 
of  thefe  places  fo  precifely,  that  they  cannot  be  miftaken. 

15  Michaelis  fupra.  See  alfo  Bayeri  Hiftoria  Ofrhoena. 

16  Tab.  Urbium  Infig.  apud  Geographos  Vet.  minores.  Vol.  3.  p.  36. 

17  Ezra.  c.  4.  v.  9.  Verf.  LXX.  Arecca,  Arecha,  and  Archa,  are  only  variations 
of  the  fame  term  ;  and  Ippa,  and  Baris  related  to  the  fame  objedt,  being  perfectly 

fynonymous. 

Longitude 


X  x  x  2 
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Longitude. 

Latitude. 

Edefla  720.  30. 

37°*  30- 

Babylon  790.  00. 

35°.  00. 

Barfippa  78°.  45. 

330.  20. 

Orchoe  78°.  10. 

32°.  30* 

I  have  attempted  to  fhew,  that  Barfippa  was  the  fame  as 
Erech,  or  Aracca:  and  we  find  from  its  appropriated  difiances 
that  it  lay  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  in  the  province  called 
now  29  Irac  ;  and  in  a  fituation  between  Orchoe  and  Babylon. 
It  is  reprefented  as  a  famous  feminary;  and  the  city  Orchoe 
had  the  fame  character.  The  natives  of  each  are  mentioned 
by  30  Strabo  as  Chaldeans  by  race,  and  of  great  fkill  in  aftro- 
nomy  :  and  he  adds,  that  Barfippa  was  facred  to  Artemis,  and 
Apollo  ;  and  had  a  great  manufacture  of  linen.  I  with  that 
he  had  fpoken  of  the  Deities  by  their  provincial  titles ;  for 
by  thefe  the  hiftory  of  the  place  might  have  been  illufirated 
greatly.  The  latter  circumftance,  of  Barfippa  being  famous 
for  weaving,  is  another  inducement  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
city,  which  I  imagine.  Erech  was  particularly  celebrated 
upon  this  account.  Hence  the  fpider  for  its  curious  web 
was  fiyled  Arachana,  contracted  Arachna.  And  the  Poets 

18  Ptolem.  de  Urbibus  Infig.  See  Geog.  Gr.  Minor.  YoL  3.  See  Strabo  con¬ 
cerning  Barfippa.  L.  16.  p.  1075. 

29  The  province  Hill  retains  the  name  of  Irac,  the  fame  as  Erech,  though  the 
city,  from  whence  it  was  derived,  has  long  fince  loft  it.  Orchoe  was  certainly  no 
other  than  the  ancient  city  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Orchoe,  according  to  my  analyfis, 
fignifies  Ori  Domus,  velTemplum. 

>0  He  calls  the  place  Borfippa.  Ecpa  cfg  xai  rocv  XaA Sukav  tgjv  ac^povop/uxuv  yevn 
'zcAsiw*  xai  ya.o  Qpyrtvoi  rives  'ar^oaxyopevovroii.)  xcu  Bopci’/nrwoi.  BoganrTrcc  lepx  nro- 
A<s  e^iv  AprefXi^oSj  xai  AttoAAwvcs,  A tv'dpyeiov  pieya.  L.  16.  p.  1074. 


fabled 
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fabled  that  this  infeCt  was  once  a  31  virgin,  who  for  fkill  in 
weaving  vied  with  the  Goddefs  of  wifdom.  The  looms  of 
Erech  are  continually  alluded  to  in  the  poetry,  and  mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  ancients  :  and  the  hiftory  is  always  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  that  we  may  be  allured,  that  the  city  referred  to 
was  the  Erech  of  Babylonia.  Pliny  has  a  remarkable  paf- 
fage,  wherein  he  tells  us,  31  fufos  in  lanificio  Clofter'  filius 
Arachnes ;  linum  et  retia  Arachne  (invenilfe  fertur).  It  is 
to  be  obferved  that  the  ancients  formed  perfonages  out  ot 
places ;  and  made  the  natives  the  children  of  thofe  perfon¬ 
ages.  The  term  Clofter,  which  Pliny  introduces  as  a  proper 
name,  is  Greek  for  an  artificer  in  weaving.  With  this  al¬ 
lowance  the  purport  of  Pliny’s  account  will  be  found  to  fignify 
that  the  firft  man ,  who  wove ,  and  who  invented  the  fpindle  for 
carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  wool ,  was  a  native  of  33  Erech  : 
in  which  place  likewife  the  weaving  of  linen ,  and  making  of  nets 
was  firfl  found  out .  The  hiftory  is  curious ;  but  has  been 
almoft  ruined  by  the  manner,  in  which  it  has  been  tranf- 
mitted.  The  Poet  Nonnus  fpeaks  of  Erech  by  the  name 
of  Arachne,  and  mentions  the  manufactures,  for  which  it 
was  fo  famed :  but  reprefents  it  as  a  Perfic  city,  and  near 
the  Tigris. 

3+  K Oil  .'GTQgS  'UTOiyj'hOt  TCL  'UTSg  'UTttgCt  T iygi$o$  vS'ttg 

N^ar*  AsTJTTaAgw  7 zyyryccTQ  Us^ig  A gctyy/i. 

Ovid  fuppofes  this  perfonage  to  have  been  of  Lydia:  but  Arachne  by  other 
writers  is  ftyled  Babylon ica. 

31  L.  7.  c.  56.  .  .  , 

3J  By  the  city  Arachne  is  meant  Civitas  Arachana.  Eryx  in  Sicily  was  propeily 

Erech,  and  denominated  from  the  fame  rites. 

34  L.  18.  p.  32 6.  Edit.  Plant.  1569. 


There 
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There  were  in  Babylonia  canals  of  communication,  which 
led  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  :  fo  that  the  cities  fitu- 
ated  upon  them  might  be  referred  to  either  river.  What 
the  poet  means  by  ftyling  Arachne,  which  was  of  Babylonia, 
Perfic,  may  be  known  from  his  giving  the  fame  title  to  the 
35  Euphrates,  upon  which  river  the  city  was  properly  fitu- 
ated ;  and  from  whence  he  mentions  thefe  valuable  commo¬ 
dities  to  have  been  fent  abroad. 

36  N rigevg  [jlsv  rah  'Grohvrgona'  hms  h  Kugy 
Uegcwcog  Ey$£i)Ti os  'GTqKvSouSolKx  si[aar  APAXNH2. 

The  river  here  fpoken  of  was  afTuredly  in  Babylonia  :  and 
we  may,  from  what  has  been  faid,  perceive,  that  Erech,  or 
Arachne,  was  a  city  of  the  fame  country  upon  the  Euphrates, 
at  no  great  diftance  from  the  Tigris;  and  that  it  was  the 
fame  as  Bars-ippa,  the  city  of  the  Ark. 

Thus  far  I  have  ventured  to  proceed  in  my  Analyfis  of 
ancient  Mythology;  and  in  the  explanation  of  thofe  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  under  which  it  was  defcribed.  And  though  I  have 
not  advanced  fo  far,  as  I  could  have  wifhed  ;  yet  what  I 
have  faid  may  ferve  for  a  clue  to  others :  fuch  as  perhaps 
may  lead  them  to  a  more  intimate  and  fatisfadory  knowledge. 
Thefe  emblems  in  the  firft  ages  feem  to  have  been  fimilar  in 
moll  countries :  and  to  have  almoft  univerfally  prevailed. 
The  facred  writers  often  allude  to  them  :  and  many  of  them 

35  After  that  the  Affyrians,  and  Perfians,  had  been  in  poffeffion  of  Babylonia,  and 
Chaldea,  the  country  was  at  times  looked  upon  both  as  an  Affyrian,  and  Perfic  pro¬ 
vince  :  and  the  cities  were  reprefented  accordingly  both  as  Perfic  and  Affyrian  cities. 

36  Nonnus.  L.  42.  p.  747.  I  read  •uroAuS'otiS'ccAu  etpLotTcc :  the  common  reading 
is  'sroA’Jcai^ctAov  etS'os. 
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were  retained  even  in  the  church  of  God.  For  the  fymbol 
thus  admitted  was  a  very  proper  memorial :  and  all  the  em¬ 
blems  were  originally  the  belt  that  could  be  devifed  '  to  put 
people  in  mind  of  what  had  palled  in  the  infancy  of  the  world. 
The  whole  was  defigned  as  a  difplay  of  God’s  wifdom  and 
goodnefs ;  and  to  tranfmit  to  lateft  pofterity  memorials  of 
the  prefervation  of  mankind.  The  fymbol s  in  ancient  times 
were  inftead  of  writing  ;  harmlefs,  if  not  abufed  :  nay  of  great 
confequence  when  directed  to  a  proper  purpofe.  Such  were 
the  Serpent,  the  Ark,  the  Iris,  the  Dove ;  together  with 
many  others,  to  which  there  are  apparent  allufions  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Thefe  were  known  to  the  Ifraelites  before  their  de- 
fcent  into  Egypt :  being  originally  from  that  country  beyond 
the  flood,  where  their  fathers  of  old  refided.  And  when 
properly  applied,  they  were  as  innocent  as  the  elementary 
characters,  by  which  the  fame  hiftories  were  in  aftertimes  re¬ 
corded.  The  lifting  up  of  the  ferpent  in  the  wildernefs  was 
as  proper  a  prophetic  defignation,  and  as  pertinent  to  the 
people,  to  whom  it  was  exhibited,  as  the  purport  would  have 
been,  if  expreffed  by  letters,  and  written  at  length  upon  a 
tablet.  It  is  true,  that  thefe  fymbols  were  at  laft  perverted  ; 
and  the  memorials  above  mentioned  degenerated  into  ido¬ 
latrous  rites,  and  worfhip.  It  was  accordingly  the  purpofe 
of  Providence,  in  its  difpenfations  to  the  Ifraelites,  to  with¬ 
draw  them  from  this  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles :  and  this  was 
effeded,  not  by  denying  them  the  ufe  of  thofe  characters, 
which  were  the  current  types  of  the  world,  and  to  which 
they  had  conftantly  been  ufed  ;  but  to  adapt  the  fame  to  a 
better  purpofe,  and  defeat  the  evil  by  a  contrary  defoliation.. 

2  Upon 
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Upon  the  refling  of  the  Ark  upon  Mount  Baris,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Bow  in  the  clouds,  it  pleafed  God  to  make  a 
covenant  with  man,  and  to  afford  him  fome  gracious  pro- 
mifes.  A  memorial  of  this  was  preferved  in  the  Gentile 
world.  They  reprefented  this  great  event  under  the  type  of 
an  Ark,  as  I  have  before  fhewn ;  which  they  flyled  Barith, 
in  allufion  to  the  covenant.  Some  ages  after,  another  cove¬ 
nant  of  a  more  peculiar  nature  was  made  by  the  Deity  with 
the  poflerity  of  Abraham ;  and  a  law  was  promulged  from 
mount  Sinai.  In  confequence  of  this,  another  Ark  by  divine 
appointment  was  framed,  feemingly  in  opposition  to  the  for¬ 
mer;  and  this  too  was  called  the  Ark  of  the  covenant.  This 
I  mention,  becaufe  many  perfons  have  been  alarmed  at  find¬ 
ing  fometimes  the  fame  fymbols  among  the  Egyptians,  as 
were  to  be  found  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Ifraeiites.  Both 
Spencer,  and  Marfham  have  animadverted  upon  this :  and 
feem  to  have  carried  their  notions  too  far ;  for  from  them 
one  might  be  induced  to  imagine  that  the  law  of  Mofes  was 
in  a  manner  founded  upon  the  rites  of  Egypt.  But  there  is 
not  the  leafi  reafon  for  fuch  a  furmife.  The  religion  of  the 
two  nations  was  eiTentially  different :  and  though  fome  fym¬ 
bols  were  fimilar,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  quarter.  They  were  many  of  them  general 
types,  of  great  antiquity,  and  known  to  the  whole  world.  I 
know  of  no  term,  which  occurs  fo  often  figuratively  among 
the  facred  writers,  as  that  of  a  horn.  By  this  they  denoted 
any  thing  fupereminent,  and  powerful.  They  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  make  any  reprefentation  of  ffone  or  metal :  fo  that  we 
•  have  no  inflance  from  them  of  its  being  ever  reprefented  to 

the 
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the  eye.  The  fame  was  a  fymbol  among  the  Egyptians  : 
They  copied  it  in  ftone  and  brafs  :  and  affixed  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  horn,  to  the  ftatues  of  their  Kings  and  Deities. 
But  though  this  was  a  common  emblem  in  thefe  two  nations, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  one  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  For, 
as  I  before  faid,  it  was  a  general  type  of  early  date,  and  in  al- 
moft  univerfal  acceptation.  In  every  nation  of  old,  to  whofe 
hiftory  we  can  gain  accefs,  it  was  an  emblem  of  affluence 
and  power. 

I  have  taken  notice,  that  the  moft  early  defection  to  ido¬ 
latry  conhfted  in  the  adoration  of  the  Sun,  and  the  worfflip 
of  Daemons,  ftyled  Baalim.  Who  thefe  were,  could  not  be 
a  fecret  to  Mofes ;  nor  to  many  of  the  facred  writers.  Yet, 
though  they  fpeak  of  this  worfflip  with  deteftation,  it  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  obferve,  with  what  delicacy  they  treat  the  fubjecft, 
and  what  a  veil  ifr  drawn  over  this  myfterious  iniquity.  Not 
a  word  is  faid  about  the  origin  of  this  idolatry  :  nor  the  leaft 
hint  given  to  fflew,.  who  they  were  to  whom,  this  undue  re¬ 
verence  was  tendered.  For  of  all  reverential  regard,  none  is 
fo  liable  to  lapfe  into  an  idolatrous  veneration  as  that,  which 
is  paid  to  the  memory  of  friends  departed  r  more  efpecially,, 
if  fuch  perfons  were  the  founders  of  families,  and  benefa&ors; 
men,  who  had  endeared  themfelves  by  their  good  works, 
and  been  a  bleffing  to  pofterity.  This  is  evident,  from  the 
adoration,  ftill  paid  to  their  anceftors  by  many  people  in  the 
eaft.  It  is  a  feeming  duty  the  moft  plauftble  of  any;  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  moft  captivating.  Hence  the  filence  of 
the  facred  writers  upon  a  fubje<ft  of  fuch  feeming  importance: 
whofe  purpofe  it  appears  to  have  been,  that,  il  ever  the 
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great  object  of  this  idolatry  fhould  be  loft,  it  might  lie  in 
oblivion  ;  and  never  be  again  retrieved  ;  at  lead:  to  no  ill  pur- 
pole.  The  Jews  by  thefe  means  loft  light  of  the  original, 
and  were  weaned  from  the  worfhip  :  and  the  Gentiles,  who 
continued  the  rites,  did  not  know  to  whom  they  were  di- 
re<fted  :  fo  blind  was  their  procefs.  In  fhort,  they  were 
plunged  in  the  depth  of  darknefs  for  ages,  till  they  became  at 
laft  confcious  of  their  iituation.  This  rendered  them  the  more 
ready  to  return  to  the  light,  as  foon  as  an  opening  was  made. 

I  have  dwelt  long  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Deluge,  be- 
caufe  I  thought  it  a  fubjedt  of  great  moment :  and  as  the 
fyftem,  upon  which  I  proceeded,  was  new,  it  required  a 
more  thorough  difcuftion,  to  remove  every  prejudice,  which 
might  arife.  Some  have  been  induced  to  think,  that  this 
event  was  partial ;  and  confined  to  a  particular  people,  and 
province.  Others,  becaufe  they  could  not  account  for  the 
means,  have  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  fable.  By  the  Mo- 
faic  hiftory  we  are  allured,  that  the  calamity  was  univerfal ; 
that  all  flefh  died,  excepting  eight  perfons,  who  were  provi¬ 
dentially  preferved  :  that  the  world  was  afterwards  renewed 
in  one  man ;  and  that  from  his  three  fons  all  the  nations 
upon  earth  were  derived.  It  has  been  my  purpofe  through¬ 
out  to  eftablifh  thefe  great  truths :  to  bring  evidence  from 
every  age,  and  from  every  nation,  to  which  we  can  gain  ac- 
cefs,  in  fupport  of  the  hiftory,  as  it  has  been  delivered  by 
Mofes.  We  accordingly  find  it  a  circumftance  univerfally 
known  :  and  however  the  memorials  may  have  been  abufed, 
yet  traditions  of  it  were  kept  up  with  great  reverence  in  all 
the  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentile  world.  And  it  is  ob- 
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fervable,  that  the  farther  we  go  back,  the  more  vivid  the  traces 
appear  efpecially  in  thofe  countries,  which  were  neareft  to  the 
fcene  of  adtion.  But  the  reverfe  of  this  would  happen,  if  the 
whole  were  originally  a  fable.  The  hiftory  would  not  only 
be  lefs  widely  diffufed ;  but  the  more  remote  our  refearches* 
the  lefs  light  we  fhould  obtain  :  and  however  we  might  drain 
our  fight,  the  objedts  would  by  degrees  grow  faint ;  and  the 
fcene  terminate  in  clouds  and  darknefs.  Befides  this,  there 
would  not  be  that  correfpondence  and  harmony  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  different  nations,  which  we  fee  fo  plainly  to  have 
fubftfted.  This  could  not  be  the  refult  of  chance  :  but  muff 
neceffarily  have  arifen  from  the  fame  hiftory  being  univerfally 
acknowledged.  Thefe  evidences  are  derived  to  us  through 
the  hands  of  people,  who  were  of  different  ages,  and  coun¬ 
tries  5  and  confequently  widely  feparated  from  each  other : 
and  what  is  extraordinary,  in  many  inftances  they  did  not 
know  the  purport  of  the  data,  which  they  have  tranfmitted, 
nor  the  value  and  confequence  of  their  intelligence.  In  their 
mythology  they  adhered  to  the  letter,  without  conftdering 
the  meaning :  and  acquiefced  in  the  hieroglyphic,  though 
they  were  ftrangers  to  the  purport.  In  refpedt  to  ourfelves, 
it  muff  furely  be  deemed  providential,  not  only  that  thefe 
hiftories  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us ;  but  that  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  fo  long  date  we  fhould  be  enabled  to  fee  into  the 
hidden  myftery;  and  from  thefe  crude  materials  obtain  fuch 
fatisfa&ory  truths.  And  this  too,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
when  the  whole  was  a  fecret  to  the  perfons,  through  whofe 
hands  the  knowledge  is  derived.  We  may  therefore  apply  to 
them  the  words  of  the  Poet : 
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B\e7rones  efixenov  f mtyii/, 

K Xvonsg  az  rjxxov. 

Herodotus  lived  early,  and  was  a  man  of  curiofity  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  one,  who  for  the  fake  of  knowledge  had  travelled 
over  a  variety  of  countries.  If  any  perfon  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  an  infight  into  the  Theology  of  the  times,  in  which 
he  lived,  he  bad  fair  to  have  obtained  it.  But  he  fhews  that 
it  was  all  a  dreary  profped: :  that  he  could  find  nothing  fa- 
tisfaftory,  in  which  he  might  confide.  As  he  was  folicitous 
to  obtain  fome  information,  he  betook  himfelf  to  37  Dodona; 
and  made  inquiry  among  the  priefls  of  that  temple ;  which 
was  reputed  the  mofl  ancient  in  Greece.  But  they  ingenu- 
oufly  owned  that  they  did  not  know,  who  the  Deities  were, 
to  whom  they  made  their  offerings.  They  had  indeed  di- 
ffinguifhed  them  by  names  and  titles  ;  but  thofe  were  adven¬ 
titious,  and  of  late  38  date  in  comparifon  of  the  worfhip, 
which  was  of  great  antiquity.  Hence  the  author  concludes 
with  this  melancholy  confeflion,  concerning  the  Gods  of  his 
country,  39  that  he  did  not  know  how  they  came  firff  into 
the  world  ;  nor  how  long  they  had  been  in  it :  nor  could  he 
tell,  what  fort  of  beings  they  were.  He  believed  that  their 
nature,  and  origin,  had  always  been  a  fecret ;  and  that  even 

Jr  Tlvt>Qxvoiu.ii'6s  ijjco  svoktxco  eov.  Herod.  L.  2.  c.  50. 

E&UOT'  S  e  'Xuo.vto.  7zrgj7€f.ov  01  risXuayoi  Sreoicri  iTrevyrtfjevoi^  ooi  tyx  ev  SSooSoovr,  oiSx 
ccKbactS.  t’TrwvuuxHv  S'  eS  Hvoy.ct  tiroitvv^o  aSivt  ai/Tfwr,  B  yxf>  uxnxoeaxv  xco.  Ibid, 
c.  53.  See  page  309.  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  work. 

*s  Y.povd  'uroAAa  S tstsXQorTos  s-xuQjvto  sx  Aiyw/na  cx.7nx01j.evx  tx  evofJXTx 
ruv  Sreoov  xtA.  Herod,  ibid. 

39  ILvQevSe  eyevero  \xx~oe  tuv  em  S e  aei  naav  •aravieSy  oxotoi  S s  rivee  rx 

idea,  ax  iwri^earo  fje^gi  b  -nr pmv  t£  xxi  w;  enreiv  A oyu.  Herod,  fupra. 
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the  Pelafgi,  who  firft  introduced  them,  and  their  rites,  were 
equally  unacquainted  with  their  40  hiftory. 

From  whence  the  falutary  light  has  proceeded,  by  which 
we  have  been  directed  in  our  progrefs,  need  not  be  pointed 
out.  The  Gentile  hiftories  of  themfelves  could  not  have  af¬ 
forded  the  information  here  fpoken  of.  If  they  could,  it 
certainly  would  have  been  no  fecret  to  a  people  fo  intelligent, 
as  the  Grecians,  in  whofe  hands  thefe  memorials  were  pre- 
ferved.  But  we  find,  that  it  was  hidden  from  them.  We 
live  in  better  days :  and  whatever  light  may  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  towards  the  elucidation  of  thefe  hidden  truths,  has 

¥■ 

been  owing  to  the  facred  records.  Thefe  were  little  known 
to  the  Gentile  world  :  fo  that  they  could  not  avail  themfelves 
of  this  great  advantage.  We  have  both  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  fcriptural  account  to  dired  us :  and  by 
comparing  thefe  together  we  can  difcern  the  latent  purport 
of  many  hiftories,  to  which  the  Grecians  were  ftrangers.  In 
the  Mofaic  writings  we  have  the  native  truth  ;  from  which 
the  Gentiles  were  continually  receding.  They  varied  fo 
much,  and  every  reprefentation  was  fo  extravagant,  that  at 
firft  fight  there  feems  fcarce  any  fimilitude  of  the  objed  from 
whence  they  drew.  All  appears  dark,  and  confufed  ;  fo  that 
we  almoft  defpair  of  an  explanation.  But  upon  a  nearer  in- 
fpedion  there  is  a  more  favourable  appearance.  For  though 
the  copy  is  faded,  and  has  been  abufed,  yet  there  are  fome 
traces  fo  permanent,  fome  of  the  principal  outlines  fo  diftind, 
that,  when  compared  with  the  original,  the  true  charader 
cannot  be  miftaken.  I  do  not  here  mean,  that  the  ancients 
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copied  from  the  fcriptures :  I  am  fpeaking  of  primitive  tra¬ 
ditional  hiftories,  to  which  in  their  mythology  they  contin¬ 
ually  referred  :  thofe  hiftories,  which  were  every  where  cor¬ 
rupted,  excepting  in  the  writings  of  Mofes. 

The  certainty  of  an  univerfal  Deluge  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  be  proved ;  as  the  hiftory  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  and  all  the  religious  truths,  with  which  it  is  attended, 
depend  upon  it.  Not  that  the  Mofaic  hiftory  ftands  in  need 
of  any  foreign  evidence  to  an  ingenuous  and  unprejudiced 
mind.  But  there  are  perfons  in  the  world,  who  with  a 
fmall  fhare  of  reading  and  philofophy  prefume  to  arraign  the 
divine  Hiftorian  ;  and  by  a  fpecious  way  of  writing  have 
had  an  undue  influence  upon  others.  This  makes  it  neceflary 
to  accumulate  thefe  additional  proofs :  and  I  have  accord¬ 
ingly  taken  thefe  pains  towards  the  recovery  of  loft  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  great  event :  that  from  the  univerfal  aflent 
of  mankind  the  truth  might  be  afcertained.  Much  light 
will  continue  to  accrue  in  the  progrefs  of  the  enfuing  work, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  flrft  nations  upon  earth. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  in  a  manner  travelling  up  hill,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  this  point  of  profpedt.  Having  with  no 
fmall  labour  gained  this  eminence,  it  will  be  eafy  for  us  to 
look  down,  and  take  a  view  of  the  great  occurrences,  which 
happened  afterwards,  upon  the  increafe  of  mankind.  It  will 
appear,  that  jealoufles  arofe,  and  feuds  enfued  :  and  the  fons 
of  men  were  at  laft  feparated,  and  difperfed  towards  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  And  when  navigation  commenced,  and 
the  feas  were  explored,  we  fhall  find,  that  colonies  went 
out,  and  new  fettlements  were  made,  till  the  earth  was  peo- 
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pled  to  its  remoteft  regions.  I  have  before  made  mention  of 
one  family  in  particular,  which  was  daring  and  enterprizing 
to  a  great  degree  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  gifted  with  uncom¬ 
mon  fagacity  and  knowledge.  Thefe  overran  a  great  part  of 
the  earth  ;  fo  that  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  moft 
diftant  countries.  Of  this  people,  and  the  occurrences  in 
the  flrft  ages,  it  will  be  my  next  buftnefs  to  take  notice.  I 
fhall  dwell  long  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  thofe  valuable  extracts  from  Berofus,  which  have 
been  ftrangely  perverted  :  alfo  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  their  dynafties,  which  will  afford  wonderful  light. 
It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  there  fubftfts  a  perfect 
correfpondence  between  them,  and  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  as  far 
as  the  latter  extends.  It  is  moreover  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
the  records  of  thefe  nations,  there  are  contained  memorials 
of  many  tranfa&ions,  which  were  fubfequent  to  the  age  of 
Mofes  ;  and  of  others,  which  were  foreign  to  his  fyftem,  yet 
very  neceffary  to  be  known.  I  fhall  therefore  treat  of  them 
at  large ;  as  they  contain  events  of  great  confequence,  and 
afford  the  only  bafts,  upon  which  the  hiftory  of  mankind  can 
be  founded. 
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